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Tranfaflions of th*  Linnean  Society.    Vol.  4.    \io.  iBsi  jjoards* 
White  and  Son.     1791. 

THE  po&fibrs  of  the  Lirinean  collection  corifider,  very  pro-i 
perly,  that  wkfe  it  the  talk  of  cherifhing  the  author's,  fame 
and  defending  his  fyftem  has  devolved.  They  do  ilot  decline^ 
it;  and)  While  as  natural  hiftoqans,  ixl  general,  they  confefs* 
his  merits,  they  foem-to  feel  the  more  intimate  connection, 
which  eseitts  their  teal  and  adds  to  their  ardour.  Though, 
botanical  investigations'  are  Scarcely  adapted  to  ti>e  difcuffion 
bf  a  Journal,  and  we  are  obliged  to  confine  ourfdves  to  ge-* 
fleral  -accounts  j  yet  we  '{hail  endeavour* to  give  Our  philofophi- 
tal  readers  fome  adequate  idea  of  the  contents  of  this  firft 
tfoluipe  of  the  Linnean  Tranfadions. , 
-  Thfe  lotrodudkm  erf  the  Prefident  explains  more  particular- 
ly the  obje&s  of  the  Society,  and  the  defigns  pf  its  inftltutors  f 
nor  muft  we  be  blamed  for  hastening  to  the  conclufion,  fince 
k  forms  the  irtoft  proper  introduction  to. the  volume  be-* 
fore  us* 

'  It  now  only  remains  fot  roe  to  point  out  what  I  coned ve  to  be 
the  peculiar  objecls  of  otir  pfefent  inftitutiqn.  I  need  nof  enforce; 
&e  propriety  of  each  of  us  endeavouring  to  promote  as  much  as 
poffible  the  main  ends  of  out  undertaking,  and  to  contribute  all  in 
Our  power  to  the  general  ftoclc  of  knowledge,  Tfcefe  are  indifpen- 
fable  obligations  upon  all  Who  aflbciate  themfelves  with  any  lite* 
#ary  fociety*  -  Thofe  Who  do  not  comply  with  them  incut  difgraco 
Inftead  of  honour,  for  a  title  is  but  a  reproach  to  thofe  who  do  not 
deferve  it ;  nor  can  they  have  a  (hare  in  the  reputation  of  a  fociety, 
who  never  in  any  manner  contributed  to  its  advancement.    . 

'  Jefides  an  attention  to  natural  hiftory  in  general,  a  peculiar 
iegard  to  the  productions  tof  our  own  country  nfay  be  expected  from  * 
tos.    We  have  yet  much  to  learn  concerning  many  plants,  which! 
authors  copy  from  one  sinother  as  the  produce  of  Great  Britain,    ■ 
Jbut  which  few  have  feen ;  and  ouf  animal  productions  ate  ftill  lefs* 
anderftood.     Whatever  relates  to  the  hiflfory  of  xhefe,  their  cec&"  . 
Jjomy  in  the  general  plan  of  nature,  or  their  ufe  to  man  in  p*rtU 
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cular,  is  a  proper  object  for  our  enquiries.     Of  the  productions  of 
our  own  country  we  ought  to  make  ourfelves  perfectly  mailers,  as 
no  natural  object  can  any  where  be  ftudied  half  fo  well  as  in  it? 
native  foil.     This  however  not  being  always  practicable,  botanic 
gardens  and  cabinets  of  natural  hiftory  have  been  invented,  in 
which  the  productions  of  the  moll  diftant  climes  are  brought  at . 
once  bofore  us.  No  country  that  I  know  of  can  bear  a  companion 
with  England  in  this  refpect.     The  royal  garden  at  Kew  is  un- 
doubtedly the  h*rfl  in  the  world,  and  we  have  a  number  of  others, 
both  public  and  private,  each  of  which  may  vie  with  the  mod  ce- 
lebrated gardens  of  other  countries.     Nor  have  we  a  lefs  decided 
fuperiority  in  cabinets.     That  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum,  which  con- 
tains among  other  things  the  original  herbariums  of  Sloane,  Plu- 
kenet,  Petiver,  Kaempfcr,  Boerhaave,  of  many  of  the  difciptes  of 
Ray,  and  feveral  others,  befides  innumerable  treafures  of  zoology, 
claims  the  firft  place.     That  of  the  late  fir  Afhton  Lever  ftands  I 
believe  unrivalled  in  birds  and  quadrupeds;  not  to  mention  many 
others.     But  is  it  not  a  reproach  to  the  naturalifts  of  Great  Britain 
that  fo  many  rarities  fhould  remain  in  their  hands  undefcribed  ? 
that  foreigners  fhould  eagerly  catch  at  one  or  two  plants  obtained 
from  our  gardens,  which  we  for  years  have  been  trampling  under 
foot  unnoticed?  Yet  how,  till  now,  could  Inch  nondefcripts  have 
been  made  public  ?    Large  works  in  natural  hiftory  are  ex  pen  five 
and  of  hazardous  fale ;  few  private  people  can  undertake  them  v 
nor  lias  there  hitherto  been  any  fociety  to  which  detached  defcrip- 
tioas  could  be  communicated.     It  is  altogether  incompatible  with 
the  plan  of  the  Royal  Society,  engaged  as  it  is  in  all  the  branches 
of  phiiofophy,  to  enter  into  the  minutiae  of  natural  hiftory  ;  iuch 
an  inllitution  therefore  as  ours  is  abfolutely  necefiary,  to  prevent 
all  the  pains  and  expence  of  collectors,  all  the  experience  of  cul- 
tivators*  all  the  remarks  of  real  obfervers,  from  being  loll  to  the 
\vorld.     The  flighted  piece  of  information  which  may  tend  to  the 
advancement  of  the  fcience  we  fhould  thankfully  receive.     How- 
ev<r  trifling  in  itfelf,  yet  combined  with  other  facts,  it  may  be- 
come important/ 

'  But  nothing  wilf  be  with  more  reafon  expected  from  the  mem- 
bers of  this  fociety  than  a  flrict  attention  to  the  laws  ard  principles 
of  Linnxus,  fo  far  as  they  "have  been  found  to  be  good.  No  where 
have  his  works  been  more  ftudied  and  applied  to  practice  than  in 
tiis  country,  nor  can  any  other  be  fo  competent  to  eftimate  his 
merits  or  correct  his  defects.  I  am  perfuaded  nothing  can  be  done 
more  ufeful  to  the  fcience  of  natural  hiftory  than,  working  on  the 
publications  of  this  ill uftriou*  man  as  a  foundation,  to  endeavour 
to  give  them  that  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable,  and  to  in- 
corporate with  them  all  new  difcoverics.  We  who  have  it  in  our 
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Jpowcr  tp  give  real  information,  (hould  defpife  the  filly  vanity  of 
making  new  ft  ft  ems  or  arrangements*  merely  for  the  fake  of  being 
talked  of.  An  artificial  method,  like  that  of  Linnatus,  nny  ba 
changed  a  thoufand  different  ways,  and  each  feem  belt  to  its  in* 
ventor.  If  any  one,  defpairing  of  getting  immortality  by  any 
Other  means,  fhonld  pleafe  to  name  Cryptogamia  the  fir  (I  clafs* 
ftnd  Monandria  the  laft,  I  fbauld  rank  him  but  with  Chriltopher 
Knant,  who  made  about  as  wife  an  attempt  upon  the  xne;hod  of 
Ray/ 

The  reft  of  Dr.  Smith's  c  Pifcdurfe*  contains  a  flight  (ketch 
of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  natural  hiftory,  with  remarks  on 
fome  of  the  principal  authors  and  their  works.  The  dccafional 
incidental  obfervations  are  only  new ;  and,  as  they  rfre  not 
eafily  fele&ed,  fo  their  importance  does  not  render  the  omif- 
fibn  a  fubje&  of  regret;  The  Difcourfe  is,  on  the  whole,  ju- 
dicious arid  abie.  The  dried  plants  of  rtalm  are  faid  to  be 
moulderirig  away,  '  in  the  lumber  garret  of  his  wifer  heir.* 

II.  Obfervations  on  forhe  extraneous  Foflib  of  Switzerland* 
by  M.  Tihgrvj  foreign  Member  of  the  Linnein  Society,  De- 
ihonftrator  ot  Ghemiftry  arid  Natural  Hiftory  at  Geneva,  &c. 
— M.%  Tirigry's  Eflay  relates  to  the  impreffloris  of  feeds  and 
ferns  fourid  on  fbrrie  fofBls  in  Switzerland*  and  thefe  defcrip- 
tions  are  introduced  by  remarks  on  Cofmogony  in  general,  and 
the  origin  of  mineral  oils  in  particular,    T^hefe  laft  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  owing  to  the  decompoGtiori  of  animal  and  vege- 
table bodies,  changed  by  the  vapour  of  minerals*     The  great 
fubje&  of  debate  has  been,  whether  the  former  or  the  latter 
have  contributed  the  greateft  proportion  df  that  principle, 
which  afterwards  forms  mineral  bitumeris-     Thofe  who  ar- 
gue for  the  animals,  draw,  it  is  faid^  a  cdnlequence  too  im- 
portant from  the  number  of  (hells,  without  reflecting  on  the 
minutenefs  of  the  animals,  and  have  not  adverted  to  the  few 
temains  of  the  larger  animals*  particularly  the  cctacea;  From 
the  frequent  decompofltion  of  vegetables,  the  various  changes* 
which  produce  the  mineral  inflammables,  ire,    in  our  au- 
thor's opinion)  chiefly  owirtg  i  the  oils  are  either  cefmbined 
with  various  minerals,  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  as  in  clofe 
veflels;  exhaled  by  fubtcrraneous  heat}  or*  by  the  fame  caufe, 
in  more  compact  beds*  they  are  hardened  to  pitch.     In  the 
different  mines*  which  M.  Tirtgry  has  examined*  he  has  never 
found  any  of  the  animal  bodies  in  the  progrefs  of  the  procefa 
by  which  they  are  to  become  bitumens;    The  )*od\cs  which 
he  defcribes  are  taken  from  a  mine  of  ftone^coal  in  Savoy. 
The  threads  of  the  coal,  he  tells  us*  were  perceived  a  little 
above  Taninge,  a  city  of  the  province  of  Faucigni  in  Savoy* 
They  were  opened  on  the  fide  of  a  tonenty  which  fails  from 
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the  mounta;ns  of  Abondance,  and  which,  after  paffing  throus!* 
the  city,  is  united  with  the  Giffre.  Their  elevation  is  108 
toifes  above  the  lake  of  Geneva.  The  mountain  is  chiefly  cal- 
careous. 

The  firft  foflil  is  the  trunk  of  a  reed,  four  inches  m  dhrnie- 
tery  whofe  interior  hollows  are  imprinted  on  the  ftony  kernel. 
It  contains  four  articulations,  and  their  divifions  penetrate  the 
ftone,  which  is  a  mixture  of  hard  clay,  of  fand,  and  white 
glimmer.  The  fecond  is  a  portion  of  a  large  leaf,  feemingly 
belonging  to  the  fame  reed,  whofe  fibres  are  ftrongly  marked. 
The  leaf  is  fix  inches  wide,  but  its  length  is  unknown  :  the 
mineralifed  part  is  a  foot  long,  without  any  apparent  decreafe 
in  the  diameter:  the  ftone  is  the  killas.  There  are  fome 
other  leaves  of  reed  and  of  ferns,  with  different  footftalks  and 
remains  of  the  equifetum  and  a  fpecies  of  charas  in  the  laminae 
of  a  black  fchiftus,  mixed  with  calcareous  earth:  fome  of  thefe 
leaves  are  mineralifed  by  martial  pyrites,  in  fuperficial  lamina?, 
on  a  matrix  of  fchiftous  grit.  In  another  fpecimen,  fome 
black  fchiftous  leaves  are  confounded  with  reneform  leaflets, 
and  well-marked  footftalks  occafionally  appearing  to  belong  to 
the  leaflets,  which  come  very  near  to  thofe  of  the  ofmundm  rega- 
Ks.  In  one  fpecimen  they  were  the  leaflets  of  the  afpleniura 
nodofum,  the  filex  latifona  nodofa  of  Plumier,  an  American 
fern.  Indeed  all  thefe  prints  are  of  foreign  plants*  The  laft 
foffil  is  a  piece  of  petrified  wood,  found  near  Annecy  in  Sa- 
voy. The  ftony  matter  is  a  quartz,  and  it  has  not  altered  the 
texture  of  the  wood.  One  part  of  it  is  converted  into  a  true, 
black,  fpungy  coal,  which  follows  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  and 
gradually  becomes  quartz,  fenfibly  changing  its  colour  and 
hardnefs.  At  one  end  of  the  extremities  of  the  foflil  there  is  a 
beautiful  cryftallization  of  heavy  fpar,  in  fufEctently  tranfparent 
rhomboidal  lamiroe.  This  author's  memoir  is  in  French  :  it 
fhould  have  been  tranflated  in  an  Appendix.  As  M.  Tingry 
promifes  to  fend  fpecimens  of  thefe  foflils,  and  the  Society  may 
perhaps  chufe  to  give  plates  of  them,  we  would  recommend, 
them  to  try  how  far  tney  can  be  accurately  represented  ixt 
aqua  tinta. 

III.  Obfervations  on  the  Phalaena  Bombyx  Lubricipeda  of 
Linnaeus,  and  fome  other  Moths  allied  to  it.  By  Tho.  Mar** 
fliam,  Efq.  Secretary  to  the  Linnean  Society.— In  the  title- 
page  to  this  volume,  it  will  be  remarked,  that  Linnean  is  fpek 
with  a  fingle  e>  though  in  the  prefident's  Difcourie^the  Swedift 
naturalift  is  always  called  Liwurus*  This  feeras  a  little  contra- 
idi&ion,  but  it  would  not  "have  deferred  notice,  if  Mr.  Marfham 
had  not  always  ftylcd  him  Linn^us.  In  a  fociety,  which  hat. 
its  name  from  this  refpe&able  author,  fome  conuftency  of  ap» 
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ptHation  mould  always  be  preferved *  and  wc  would  advife  them 
to  avoid  the  contemptible  afte&ation  of  fome  modern  authors 
who  call  him  Limie,  as  well  as  the  error  of  adopting  a  diffe- 
rent latinky  from  his  own,  for  he  always  called  himfelf  Lin- 
naeus, very  properly,  preferving  the  long  e  by  the  diphthong. 
Linmean,  an  adje&ive  derived  from  the  Latin,  mould  certain- 
ly keep  the  diftinftion  of  the  Latin  termination  \  but,  as  one 
volume  is  already  printed,  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  impro- 
per raihiy  to  alter  the  title :  if  a  fociety  was  eftabliflied  in  ho- 
nour Of  tne  refpe&able  Grotias,  would  it  be  ftyled  the  Grootan 
Society,  becaufe  his  Dutch  name  was  Groot — To  return  to 
Mr*  Mariham.  This  eflay  is  introduced  very  properly,  by  re- 
commending the  attention  of  the  fociety  to  the  Engliih  infe&s, 
their  hiftory,  and  their  characters,  in  the  different  periods  of 
their  transformation.  In  fhe  prefent  inftance  he  endeavours 
to  (how,  that  the  fpecies  of  bombyx,  which  he  ftyles  erminea 
and  lubricepeda,  are  in  reality  different,  though  confidered  by 
Linnaeus  as  male  and  female.  He  defcribes  alfo  the  bombyx 
mendica,  of  which  the  female  was  not  known  to  Linnaeus ; 
and  the  nialej  in  his  cabinet,  appears  to  have  been  a  bad  fpe- 
.  cimen>  where  the  black  fpots  on  the  wings  were  obliterated. 
Another  l\>ecies  of  the  bombyx  papyratia  is  added,  and  a  plate 
representing  each  accurately  coloured  is  fubjoined. 

IV.  Defcriptions  of  four  Species  of  Cypripedium,  by  Rich; 
Anthony  Salisbury,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  So- 
ciety.— The  eflbntial  charafter  of  the  cyripedia,  Mr.  Salifbury 
hrforms  us,  does  not  depend  fo  much  on  the  calceform  lower-  " 
Jip  of  the  corolla,  as  on  the  peculiar  ftrufture  of  the  organs 
fubfervient  to  the  increafe  of  the  fpecies;  a  circumftance  of  the 
grcateft  importance  in  diftinguifhing  all  the  orchidese.  The 
fpecies  defcribed  are,  the  cyrepedium  calceolus  (L.  Sp.  PL 
1340. ),  the  cyrepedium  parviflorum  (helleborine  calceolus  di£U 
of  Plukenet,  Mant.  p.  lOi.),  cyripedium  fpe&abile  (album  of 
Aiton),  and  cyripedium  humile  (acaule  of  Aiton). 

V.  Defcriptions  of  ten  Species  of  Lichen  colle&ed  in  the 
South  of  Europe.  By  James  Edward  Smith,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S* 
Prefident  of  the  Linnean  Society.  —  Thefe  are  chiefly  nonde- 
fcripts ;  two  only.are  defcribed  in  the  third  volume  of  Jacquin's 
Collectanea,  and  one,  the  lichens  faturninus,  by  Dickfon. 

VI.  Some  Obfervations  on  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Cur- 
culk)  Lapathi  and  Silpha  grifea.  By  Mr.  William  Curtis,  Fel- 
low of  die  Linnean  Society.  —  The  phalaena  coffus  is  a  very 
deftru&ive  enemy  of  the  ntoft  ornamental  fpecies  of  the  wil- 
low ;  but  the  curculio  lapathi  was  found  in  the  wood  of  a 
young  falix  viminalis,  and  difcovered  by  its  depredations,  a 
quantity  of  the  dull  of  the  wood  on  the  ground,  in  which  the 
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larva  of  the  filpha  grifea  was  found  feeding,  On  cutting  into  tl$© 
wood,  the  larva  of  the  curcuJip  lapathi  was  pUfcqvcrea,  greatly 
refcmbling  the  maggot  of  the  hazel-nut.  but  twice  as  large* 
The  eggs  were  probably  la}d  in  a  crevice  of  the  barfc,  pr  in  an 
accidental  wound  of  the  tree? 

VII.  Defcription  of  the  Stylephoms  chordatus,  anewFUh* 
By  George  Shaw,  M.  t>.  F.  R.  Sv  Fellow  of  the  Ljnnean  Sq-t 
piety.— This  is  a  new  ana1  very  lingular  genus,  very  nearly 
refembling  the  riantes,  though  evidently  a  fifh.  Ve  (hall 
franferibe  its  generic  chara&er  :  . 

*  Oculi  peduDCuJati  (feu  cylindro  craflb  brevi  trapofiti) . 
Rostrum  prodpttum,  furfum  fpedans,  verfut  caput  mem* 

brana  interje&a  retra&ile, 
Os  terminal?,  e<}entulum  i 
Br  an  chi  je  trium  parium  fub  jugolo  fit*. 
.  Pinn/e  pe&orales  parvse ;  dor  falls  longitudine  dorfi  \ 
Caudal  is  brevis,  radiato-fpinofa. 
Corpus  longiffimum,  compreiTum,- 

The  caudal  thread-like  procefs  of  the  tail,  which  gives  it  the 
trivial  name,  feems  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  nfli.  It  is. 
p{  a  Giver  colour,  without  fcales,  and  was  taken  between  the 
iflands  of  Cuba  and  Martinico. 

VIII.  Defcription  of  the  Hirydp  viri4i§,  a  new  Englifh  leech, 
By  George  Shaw,  M.  D.  Y.  £.  S.  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Soci- 
ety.— This  beautiful  little  animal  is  denominate^  from  its  co- 
lour. It  is  found  in  waters  that  are  clear  and  cold,  but  not 
eafily  frozen  j  and,  in  its  general  outlines,  refcmbles  the  hi? 
rudo  complahata.  Its  motions  are  like  thofe  of  the  hirudp 
complanata,  ftagnalis,  &  pftacula,  but  it  feems  to  poflefs  4 
greater  cpntra&ile  power  than  either.  The  hirudo  viridis  feems, 
fo  be  oviparous,  arid  tp  poflefs,  in  a  degree  fcarcely  inferior  tp 
the  polypus,  the  powers'  of  reproduction. 

'  IX.  The  Botanical  Hiftory  of  the  Canella  alba,  by  Olof 
Swartz,  M.  D.  Foreign  Member  of  the  Linnean  Society.— 
It  is  well  knbyrri  that  the  canella  and  winterana  were,  for  a 
time,  fuppofed  to  he  the  fame  tree,  or  very  nearly  related.  As 
wc  have  in  the  Medical  Observations,  a  defcription  of  the  win? 
terana,  the  diftinflion  is  completely  afcertained  by  this  very 
Accurate  botanical  hiftory  an<J  defcription  of  the  canella,  which 
cannot  be  removed  from  the  dod^ecandria.  All  the  parts  of 
the  tree  are  more  or  lei's  aromatic,  and  its  feeds  are  the  favour- 
ite food  of  the  columba  Jamaicenfts  a.nd  leucopephala.  It  is  a 
proof  of  theneceflity  of  the  (timu]u3  of  fpice  in  hot  climates, 
that  the  *bark,*  with  the  fruit  of  the  capficum,  were  cornmon 
jngredients  in 'the  food  and  dr^nk  of  the  Caribbs,  and  arc  equally 
pgreeable  to  the  negroes^ 
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X.  Description  of  the  Cancer  ftagnalis  of  Linnxus.  By 
George  Shaw,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Fellow  of  die  Linnean  Soci* 
ety. — The  cancer  ftagnalis  is  a  Britiih  fpecies,  defcribed  and 
delineated  by  Scheffer.  It  is  frequently  feen  in  the  fmall  (half 
lows  of  rain-water,  fo  common  in  fpring  and  autumn,  and 
with  various  fimilar  inftances,  feems  to  prove  that  animal  germs 
are  univerfally  diffufed,  combined  with  every  particle  of  mat- 
ter, and  requiring  only  a  fuitable  nidus.  It  refembles,  at  firit 
fight,  the  fcilla  aquatica,  or  the  larva  of  the  dytifcus;  but,  when 
accurately  examined,  is  more  beautiful  and  elegant.  The 
legs  are  flat  and  filmy,  refembling  waving  wings  of  die  molt 
delicate  ftru&ure.  Scheffer  calls  it  the  apus  pifciformis,  for 
he  miftakes  the  legs  for  fins.  Dr.  Shaw  defcribes  it  particu- 
larly in  it's  growth,  and  adds  an  account  of  its  very  formidable 
apparatus  for  taking  its  prey,  which  is  found  only  in  the  male  ; 
we  (hall  tranferibe  the  account. 

*  This  apparatus  confifts  of  two  very  long  flat  trunks,  proceed- 
ing from  between  the  long  hooked  parts  or  exterior  fangs,  fo  con- 
fptcuous  in  the  male  infect.  Thefe  trunks  are  generally  rolled,  up. 
fide  by  fide,  and  carried  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  probofcis  of  a 
butterfly,  fo  as  not  to  be  externally  vi ft ble,  except  by  a  (light  pro- 
tuberance; but  when  extended  they  reach  to  a  very  considerable 
di fiance,  fo  as  to  exceed  that  of  the  hooks  or  exterior  fangs. 

*  It  mould  be  obferved  that,  from  the  part  whence  thefe  trunks 
proceed,  the  real  mouth  of  the  creature  is  placed,  which  confift* 
of  two  large  concave  fcales,  placed  perpendicularly,  and  furnifiVd 
with  toothed  edges,  meeting  each  other.  It  is  from  each  fide  of 
this  mouth  that  the  trunks  proceed.  The  particular  ftru&ure  of 
the  trunks  is  as  follows.  The  body  of  each  is  a  long  and  mode- 
rately broad  flat  part,  extended  in  a  Araight  line  when  expanded, 
and  ending  in  a  jagged  extremity,  befet  with  very  (harp  teeth,  like 
thofe  of  a  filh :  it  is  alfo  divided,  from  the  root  to  the  extremity, 
into  a  very  great  number  of  trardverfe  fpaces,  each  of  which  ter- 
minates in  a  tooth  at  the  edge  ;  fo  that  the  whole  trunk  is  edged 
on  both  fides  with  a  continued  row  of  teeth.  Hefides  the  tee.b, 
e~ch  trunk  is  alfo  furnilhrd  with  three  lateral  brancnes,  or  appen- 
dages, fituated  at  fome  diilance  ftom  each  other,  on  the  outward 
edge  of  the  trunk.  Thefe  lateral  branches  are  armed  near  the  ends 
with  feveral  very  ftrong  and  exceflively  ftiarp  teeth,  not  only  on 
the  edge,  but  on  the  fur  face  itfelf,  and  on  the  tips.  Laftly,  it  mult 
not  be  omitted  that  the  bafes  of  the  fangs  themfclves  are  fumiihed 
with  a  double  range  of  extremely  (harp  teeth,  of  a  much  larger 
iize  than  any  of  the  others  :  they  are  placed  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
the  points  of  the  twh  of  one  range  look  exa&ly  contrary  to  thofe 
of  the  other  ;  and  by  this  means  mutt  enable  the  in  feci  to  commie 
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the  mod  fevcre  depredations  om  fuch  aaimak  as  arc  its  $ttkic$ 
food.* 

XL  Oa  the  Feftuca  fpadicea,  and  Anthoxanthum  panicu? 
latum,  of  Linnaeus.  By  James  Edward  Smith,  M.  D.  1* .  R.  S, 
Prefident  of  jhe  Lmnean  Society. — The  events  of  this  grafs'$ 
botanical  hiftory  are  various  and  figular.  It  firit  occurred  in 
Burfer's  Herbarium  to  Linnseus,  who  called  it  anthoxanthum, 
floribus  paniculatis,  and  afterwards  anthoxanthum  panic  ula-? 
turn,  always  keeping, in  view  its  refemblance  with  the  arthox- 
anthum  oaoratum,  and  fufpe£Hng  it  to  be  the  fame  fpecies, 
The  plant  was  fuppofed  to  exift  in  the  Hortus  Dei  at  M ont- 
pelier,  and  many  pilgrimages  have  been  made,  without  fuc- 
Cefs,  to  difcover  it.  Botanifts  at  laft  fuppofed  the  whole  to  be 
an  accidental  variety,  of  the  odoratum.  When  Dr.  Smith  ex-* 
amiijed  the  firft  volume  of  Rudbeck's  Campi  Elyfii,  which  we 
have  formerly  faid  was  in  the  Sherardian  Colleftion  at-Oxford^ 
On  looking  on  die  fynonym  of  this  grafst  he  perceived  it  to-be 
the  poa  gerardi  of  AUiorii's  Flora  Pedemontana,  which  he  had 
kimfclf  gathered  on  mount  Cenis.  Profefiox  Gouan  had  dif- 
covered  the  fame  plant,  and  font  it  to  Linnaeus,  under  the 
name  of  feftuca :  Haller  has  described  it  as  a  poa,  and  our  au- 
thors fpecimea,  fent  without  any  remark  to  Gouan,  was  re«* 
turne4  with  the  appellation  of  feftuca  fpadicea :  it  is  the  nar- 
dus  fpuria  narbonenfis  of  C  $auh£ne's  Pinax  135  the  nardua. 
Gangitis  fpuria  narbome  of  Lobel,  adverfaria  43.  Thefe  fy* 
Bonyma  are  applied  by  Linmeus  to  his  nardus  Gaogites-,  but 
his  own  Herbarium  inows  this  to  be  a  very  different  plant,  and 
Linnaeus,  Quoting  erroneoufly  from  tylorrifon,  the  laft  figurt 
inftead  of  the  laft  nut  one,  feems  alfo  to  have  copied  inatten- 
tively the  fpica  recurva :  unfortunately  too,  this  nardus,  an4 
the  nardus  Fhomae,  belong  to  the  genus  rottbollia.  Our  au-i 
thor  concludes  his  article  with  an  apology,  Angularly  wel{ 
placed  and  candid  for  pointing  out  thete  errors.  Wc  have  be-: 
fore  obferved,  that  thofe  who  can  difcover  the  errors  of  Lin- 
naeus are  alone  capable  of  underftanding  his  excellencies,  and 
are  among  his  warmeft  and  mod  rational  admirers. 

XII.  On  the  Migration  of  certain  Birds,  and  on  other  Mat* 
♦ers  relating  to  the  feathered  Tribes.  By  William  Markwick, 
Kfq.  Aflbciate  of  the  Linnean  Society.  -*- The  migration  of 
birds,  a  circumftance  in  their  hiftory  little  underftood,  and 
often  difputed,  can  be  only  fettled  by  careful  obfervations. 
Mr.  Markwick's  table  contains  various  rafts  refpe&ing  the  firft 
and  laft  appearance  of  different  birds,  fuppofed  to  be  migra- 
tory, and  we  truft  he  will  continue  his  enquiries.  We  could 
wiih,  however,  that  his  tables  were  printed  in  a  more  diftinft 
form,  %and  accompanied  with  the  dire&ion  of  the  winds,  the 
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weather,  and  the  height  of  the  thermometer;  in  other  words, 
'with  a  meteorological  regifter.  The  unconnected  nature  of 
the  fc  fads  renders  an  abridgment  impoffible  j  but  we  (hall  fe* 
left  an  obfervation  or  two  from  the  iubfequent  remarks. 

*  The  firft  appearance  of  the  woodcock,  according  to  my  jour* 
nal  daring  nxteen  years,  has  been  generally  in  O&ober,  never  ear- 
lier than  e  12th  of  that  month;  and  as  to  its  continuance  with 
us,  I  never  faw  it  later  than  the  10th  of  April.  We  have  had  two 
or  three  in  (lances,  in  this  neighbourhood,  of  ypung  woodcocks  be- 
}ng  (hot  in  the  Aim mer- time ;  and  I  think  I  once  faw  an  egg  of 
this  bird  taken  out  of  a  neft  in  the  neighbourhood  :  but  their  breed* 
ing  here  is  very  uncommon,  and  owing,  }  Aippofe,  to  accident ; 
the  old  ones  perhaps  having  been  wounded  by  fportfmen  in  the 
winter,  and  fo  difabled  from  taking  a  long  journey  in  the  fpring.' 

4  I  will  here  beg  leave  to  mention  a  few  particulars  refpe&Ing 
Other  birds  which  have  engaged  my  notice :  the  white  water-wag- 
tail,  the  grey  water-wagtail,  and  the  yellow  water- wagtail. 

4  How  the  water- wagtails  difpofc  of  themfelves  in  the  winter,  is 
the  moft  difficult  tp  account  for  of  any  birds  I  know  j  for  though 
the  generality  of  them  difappear  in  the  autumn,  yet  they  are  often 
feen  in  the  middle  of  winter.  Jf  there  happens  to  be  a  fine  day, 
and  the  fun  (nines  bright,  thefe  bird*  are  fure  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance, chirping  brifkly,  and  feemingly  delighted  with  the  fine 
weather:  whereas,  perhaps,  they  had  not  been  feeq  for  three 
weeks  or  a  month  before.  In  fhorc,  they*are  never  feen  in  winter 
}>ut  on  a  fine  day.  Where  do  they  come  from  ?  Certainly  not 
from  a  far  diftant  country ;  there  not  being  time  for  a  very  long 
Journey  in  the  fpace  of  a  fingle  day ;  and  befides,  they  never  feem 
to  be  tired  or  lifelefs,  but  are  very  brifk  and  lively,' 

The  antipathy  between  the  ravens  and  the;  rooks  is  faid  to 
be  fo  great,  that  the  latter  have  more  than  once  been  obferved 
to  leave  their  nefts  if  a  raven  builds  near  them.  Thefe  re- 
marks are  concluded  with  a  description  and  a  plate  of  the 
fringa  glareola,  the  wood  fandpiper  of  Latham. 

XIII.  The  FJiftory  and  Defcription  of  a  new  Species  of  Fu*» 
cut*  By  Thomas  J.  Woodward,  Efq.  Fellow  of  the  Linnean 
{Society.— This  is  a  nondefcript,  to  which  the  trivial  name  of 
fubfufcus  is  applied:  it  is  not  peculiar,  however,  to  the  eafteru 
coafts,  for  it  has  been  found  on  the  fouthern. — The  charac- 
ter is  correflly  drawn — »'  Fronde  filtformi,  ramofifiima,  ramis 
rarnulifque  fparfis,  foliis  fubulatis  fubalterais,  fructification!- 
bus  paniculatis,  capfulis  fubo&ofpermis.'  It  ranks  next  to  the 
fucus  (iliquofus. 

XIV.  Account  of  a  Angular  Conformation  in  the  Wings  of 
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formr  Species  of  Moths.  By  M.  Efprit  Giorna,  of  Turin* 
Foreign  Member  of  the  Linnean  Society. — This  fiugular  con- 
formation is  a  tendon,  in  fome  inftances  inferted  in  a  ring,  to 
prevent  any  accidental  intei  mixing  of  the  wings  of  the  fphinxes 
and  phalaenae.  It  is  the  evident  defign  of  this  part  \  for  the 
females,  whofe  flights  are  not  extenfive,  and  who  confequent- 
ly  require  no  fuch  precautions,  have  neither  the  tendon,  which 
fupplies  the  place  of  a  ftafF  for  the  flag  or  wing,  nor  the  ring* 
which  oon fines  the  flag,  but,  in  their  room,  have  a  bundle  of 
little  fibres.  The  fphynx  of  the  poplar  tree,  which  does  not 
fly  to  any  diftance,  has  not  the  tendon.  Our  author  thinks 
this  part  may  be  of  ufe  in  arranging  the  fpecies  of  this  confuf- 
ed  genus,  and  in  diftinguifhing  the  fex ;  but  the  fa&  itfelf  is 
mentioned,  as  the  editors  properly  obferve,  in  a  note,  by  our 
countryman,  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  c  Effay  preceding  a  Supple- 
ment to  the  Aurelian.* 

XV.  Obfervations  on  the  Language  of  Botany.  By  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Martyn,  B.D.  F.R.S.  ProfefTor  of  Botany  in 
the  Univerfity  of  Cambridge,  and  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  So- 
ciety. In  a  Letter  addrefled  to  the  Prefident.— ProfefTor  Mar- 
tyn propofed  to  retain  the  Linnaean  name,  where  cuftom  has 
not  already  eftablifbed  a  fynonymous  Englifh  one,  where  the 
anglicifed  term  is  not  harfh  nor  ambiguous.  His  remarks, 
which  we  find  it  very  difficult  to  abridge,  mould  certainly  be 
attended  to  by  the  Englifh  authors  of  botany. 

XVI.  Obfervations  on  the  Genus  of  Begonia.  '  By  Jonas 
Dryander,  M.  A,  Libr.  R.  S.  and  Member  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  of  Stockholm,  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Soci- 
ety.— Mr.  Dryander  has  colle&ed  from  various  Herbaria  much 
information  concerning  this  extenfive  and  ill-underftood  ge- 
rms. He  gives  a  good  hiftory  of  the  obfervations  refpe&ing 
die  begonia,  and  defcribes  21  diftinfk  fpecies,  of  which  he  has 
feen  15  \  to  thefe  he  has  added  fome  account  of  16  obfeure 
fpecies.  Mr.  Dryander  feems  to  think  that  fince  the  parts  of 
fru&ification  are  fo  different  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  form  a 
proper  generic  charafter,  it  maybe  expedient  to  break  this  na- 
tural genus  into  different  artificial  ones. 

X  V II.  On  the  Genus  of  Symplocos,  comprehending  Ho- 
pea,  Alftonia,  and  Ciponima.  By  Mr.  Charles  Louis  L'He- 
retier,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  Foreign  Member 
of  die  Linnean  Society. — Unfortunately  for  the  future  fame 
of  the  Edinburgh  botanical  profeflbrs,  M.  Heritier  has  united 
the  three  genera,  mentioned  in  the  title,  under  the  name  of 
fyniplocos.  The  fpecies  are  the  fymplocos  martinienfis,  ci- 
ronima,  arechea,  tin&oria  (hopea  tin&oria  L.  Sup.)  and  al(- 
tpnia, 
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XVTII.  On  the  Genus  of  Calligonum,  comprehending  Pter- 
©coccus  and  Pallafia.  By  Mr.  Charles  Louis  L'Heritier,  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  Foreign  Member  of  the 
Linnean  Society.  —  The  genus  calligonum  was  formed  from 
the  po!ygonoides  orkntale,  ephedra  facie  of  Tourncfort.  The 
pterococcus  of  Pallas,  called  by  the  vounger  Linnxus,  Pallafia, 
is  a  fpecies  of  this  genus.  Another  fpecies,  the  calligonum  con 
aaofurrt,  defcribed  by  Desfontaines,  from  Barbary,  is  alfo  added* 

XIX.  Observations  on  Polypodium  Oreopteris,  accompani- 
ed with  a  Specimen  from  Scotland.  By  Mr.  J.  Dickfon,  Fel- 
fow  of  the  Linnean  Society. — The  plant,  which  our  author 
<alls  polypodium  oreoptoris,  is  by  all  the  different  botanifts 
■ftyled  polypodium.  thelypteris  j  and,' in  this  article,  Mr.  Dick- 
ion  points  out  the  circumstances  which  diftinguifh  the  two 
ipecies. 

XX.  Account  of  a  Spinning  Limax,  or  Slug.  By  Mr* 
Thomas  Hoy,'  of  Gordon  Caftle,  Aflbciate  of  the  Linnean 
Society.— A  curious  inftance  in  which  the  Aug,  like  the  fpider, 
feem3  to  have  the  power  of  fufpending  itfelf  by  a  thread  fpun 
<from  its  own  bowels  :  the  power  is,  however,  lefs  in  degree, 
and  the  thread  is  more  flowly  fpun  The  fnail  fcems  to  be  a 
difUn&  fpecies.  Dr.  Shaw  faw  a  fimilar  phenomenon  iq. 
3776. 

XXI.  Descriptions  of  three  new  Animate  found  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  By  Mr.  Archibald  Menzies,  Fellow  of  the 
Linnean  Society.— rThefe  animals  arc  a  fpecies  of  echencis, 
ftyled  lineata  j  of  the  fafciola,  viz.  clavata,  and  of  the  hirudos 
branchiata. 

XXII.  Remarks  on  the  Genus  Veronica.  By  James  Ed*. 
ward  Smith,  M..  D.  F.  J$.  S.  Prefident  of  the  Linnean  Sot 
ciety.— This  article  contains  remarks  on  the  3d,  ioth,  nth, 
15th,  28th,  30th,  32d,  3?d,  37th,  38th,  and  30th  fpecies  of 
the  veronica,  in  the  14th  edition  of  the  Syflema  Vegetabilium  j 
on  the  Veronica  Biloba  of  the  MantHra,  the  Veronica  Gcn- 
tianoides  and  Filiformis  of  Tourncfort.  It  is  impoffible 
to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  our  author's  labour,  without  tranr 
fenbing  the  remarks  entire,  which  would  be  too  long,  and 
not  generally  interesting, 

XXIII.  Dcfcriptions  of  two  new  Species  of  Phalenar.  By 
M.  Louis  Bofc  of  Paris,  Foreign  Member  of  the  Linnean 
Society. — Thefe  are  the  phalena  pyralis  tuber  culana^  and  pha- 
Jena  tinea  Sparrmancliot 

XXIV .  The  IJotanical  Hiftory  of  the  Genus  Dillenia*  with 
an  Addition  of  feveral  nondefcript  Species.  By  Charles  Peter 
Thuriberg,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Wafa,  Profeflbr  of  Botany 
and  Medicine  fn  tlje  Univerfity  of  Upfah  Foreign  Member  of 
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the  Linneaa  Society. — Our  author  defcribes  fix  fpecies  of  "the  . 
Dillenia,  and  reje&s  the  fynonym  added  by  Lirmseus  to  the 
Dillenia  fpeciofa  (the  Dillenia  Indica  Lin.)vizibngiu3  rumphii. 

XXV.  The  Botanical  Hiftqry  of  Trifolium  alpeftre,  me- 
dium, &  pratenfe.  By  Adam  Afzelius,  ML  A.  Dcmonftra- 
tor  of  Bptany  in  the  Unverfity  of  Upfal,  Foreign  Member  of 
the  IJnnean  Society. — M.  Afzelius  is  preparing  a,  new  edition 
of  the  Flora  Suecica ;  but  on  his  arrival  tn  this  country,  fee 
found  many  of  the  raoft  common  plants  of  Sweden,  known 
by  the  EngtUhbotanifts  under  different  names,  an  error  partly 
mrifing  from  the  precipitancy  of  our  countrymen,  and  fbmew 
times  owing  to  the  obfeure  concifenefs  of  the  Swedifh  naturalift. 
This  confufion  the  author  of  this  article  endeavours  to  remove, 
and  with  a  minute  accuracy,  truly  aftonifhing,  and  an  extent 
of  botanical  eruditibn  moft  carefully  employed,  {hows  bo<f 
thefe  three  fpecies  of  trifolium  have  been  roiftaken  for  each 
other,  as  well  as  the  method  which  he  has  followed  in  correct- 
ing the  errors :  he  next  quotes  the  fynonyms,  which  muft  cerf 
tainly  relate  to  thefeplants,  and  adds  a  proper  fcientific  de- 
scription of  each.  This  very  excellent  paper,  as  will  be  obe 
vioufe,  can  only  be  read  with  advantage  in  the  work  itfelf :  it 
is  full  of  die  moft  minute  and  accurate  botanical  criticifm,  in 
a  language  fomewhat  foreign  and  idiomatical,  but  fufficiently 
clear  and  correfl. 

XXVI.  An  Account  of  fevcral  Plants  pscfented  to  the  Lin* 
nean  Society,  at  different  Times,  by  Mr.  John  Fairbairn  and 
Mr.  Thomas  Hov,  Fellows  of  the  Linnean  Society.  By  the 
Prefident  -*-Thefe  are  the  coftus  fpeciofus  (Arabicus  of  Jacr 
quin,  which  flowered  in  Sion  Gardens  laftyear);  the  ftatica 
latifolia  from  Ruffian  Tartary,  which  flowered,  in  Sion  G»fp 
dens  in  1788 ;  the  fempervivum  flellatum,  frequent  in  Ghel* 
fea  Gardens;  aftragalus  leucophaeus,  from  the  fame  place; 
mimofa  myrtifolia,  from  New  South  Wales,  which  flowered 
in  Sion  Gardens  in  1790 ;  and  the  mimofa  fwaveolcns,  from 
the  fame  country. 

The  volume  concludes  with  an  extract  from  the  minute* 
book,  containing  a  defcription  of  an  incomplete  bupreftis  from 
India,  which  had  eat  through  a  vaft  bale  of  muflinsj  and  an 
account  of  a  Angular  pigeon,  of  which  we  (hall  transcribe  the 
moft  interefting  part. 

*  The  peculiarity  of  this  fubjedk  confifts  in  it*  not  having  a  Angle 
fomplete  feather  on  any  part  of  iis  body,  although  entitled  from  its 
age  to  have*  been  folly  fledged  ;  inftead  of  which,  every  feather  is 
ftill  inclofed  in  a  cafe  the  whole  of  its  length;  which  in  fome  of  the 
greater  quills  amounts  to  fix  inches.  Indeed  a  kind  of  fringe  ap- 
pears at  the  ends  of  moft  of  the  feathers ;  and*  on  differing  a  fea* 
ther,  die  {haft  is  found  by  no  means  defhtuteof  web,  but  the  lau 
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„  *et  is  confine^  merely  by  the  furrounding  iheath.  It  can  fcarcely 
have  efcaped  the  notice  of  an  obferver,  that  when  a  new  feather 
firft  makes  its  appearance  on  the  body  of  a  bird,  a  tender  filmy 
fubftance  environs  and  defends  it,  during  its  infant  Kate.  But  no 
fooner  does  the  web  increafe  to  any  ftrength,  than  the  film  gives 
way,  and  the  feather  continues  to  y®r-  to  its  perfect  maturity. 

*  That  this  difeafe  did  .not  occafion  the  bird's  death,  I  am  cer- 
.tain ;  as  it  appeared  healthy  and  well  during  the  time  it  lived,' 

Almoft  every  article  in  this  volume  is  illuftrated  with  a  plate, 
and  fometimes  with  two  or  three,  always  very  clearly  and  cor- 
rectly engraved  \  in  one  or  two  inftanoes  beautifully  and  high- 
ly finilhed.  On  the  whole,  this  firft  volume  appears  a  very 
interefting  and  ufeful  one.  The  great  object  of  the  Society  to. 
eftabltfh  and  correct  the  immenfe  fyftem  of  the  Swedifli  na- 
turalift,  which,  vaft  in  its  extent,  and  numerous  in  its  fub- 
je&s,  cannot  be  accurately  finiihed  in  every  part,  deferves  our 
commendation*  It  is  with  pleafure  we  fee  that  their  attention 
is  directed  alfo  to  the  natural  hiftory  of  this  country.  For  each 
defign,  their  knowledge,  their  abilities,  and  their  opportuni- 
ties, are  well  adapted.  The  botanical  riches  of  this  country, 
either  in  well-furnifhed  confervatories,  in  vaft  collections  of 
botanical  authors,  and  particularly  of  Herbaria,  unrivalled  by 
any  nation,  perhaps  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  may  thus  be 
drawn  out  for  the  public  ufe9  and  contribute  to  extend  the 
knowledge  of  nature  in  the  mod  pleafing  of  her  productions. 
In  the  other  kingdoms,  our  opportunities  are  not  defective  \ 
and  we  have  every 'reafon  to  believe,  from  this  fpecimen,  that 
the  attention  of  the  Society  will  be  equally  exerted. 

-  ■  -  -  -      .  r 

7bi  Tranfa&ions  of  the  Royal  Ir'tjh  Academy %  MDCCLXXXIX. 
+to.     iL  5*.  Boards.    Bonham,  Dublin.     1790. 

-*T*HIS  volume  is,  like  the  former,  divided  into  three  parts  ^ 
*    comprehending  articles  which  may  be  ftyled  by  the  ge^ 
ncral  term  of  {cicntific $  thofe  of  polite  literature,  and  of  anfJK 
quities.     We  (hall,  as  ufual,  follow  them  in  their  order* 

Art.  I.  Experiments  on  the  Alkaline  Subftances  ufed  in 
Bleaching,  and  on  the  Colouring  Matter  of  Linen-Tarn.  By- 
Richard  Kirwan,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  and  M.  R.  I.  A.— It  is  to  be 
Kgretted  that  chemiftry,  in  this  kingdom,  has  not  been  more 
carefully  ftudied,  or  apptied  to  the  different  arts*  Itjs  within  our 
own  memory  that  the  mineral  acids  were  firft  employed  as  four- 
ings  inftead  of  milk,  in  its  acetous  ftate  \  and  we  only  learnt 
the  ufc  of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  from  our  neighbour).. 
The  alkaline  fubftances,  which  are  more  particularly  the  object 
*r  our  prefent  author,  we  are  generally  Tupplied  with'  from 
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America  or  Spain.  In  the  late  war,  our  manufacturers  were?  . 
alarmed  left  tnefe  fources  being  flopped,  bleaching,  as  well  as 
the  glafs-houfes  and  foap-furnaces,  could  be  no  longer  fup-f 
plied,  except  at  a  great  and  difproportioned  expence.  The  de- 
compofition  of  fait  was  then  thought  of;  and  application  was 
made  to  parliament  to  take  off  the  duties  of  tnat  fait  employed 
in  the  manufa&ure  of  mineral  alkali.  The  peace  quieted  the! 
fears  of  the  manufacturers,  and  no  farther  attempt  was  made* 
We  think,  however,  that  it  ought  to  be  refumed,  and  we  (half 
fele£t  our  author's  method* 

•  I  have  alfo  contrived  another  procefs  for  decompofing  com- 
mon fait.     The  particulars  of  my  experiment  were  as  follows  : 

*  in",  I  rendered  the  common  fait  pure  by  adding  to  its  foln-f 
tion  a  folution  of  mineral  alkali  until  all  the  earthy  matter  was" 
depofitecL 

«  2dly,  To  a  folution  of  three  ounces  of  this  purified  fait  in 
nine  ounces  of  water,  I  gradually  added  a  faturate  folution  of 
4,75  ounces  of  fugar  of  lead,  both  hot,  until  the  folution  of  lead 
scarce  excited  any  whitenefs  in  that  pf  the  common  fait*     After 
one  night's  reft,  part  of  the  fugar  of  lead  cryftalliied  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  vefTel,  by  which  it  is  plain  that  too  much  o€  it  bad 
been  ufed.    Thefe  cryu&ls  weighed  240  grains;  the  fupernatent 
Kquor  I  again  evaporated  to  nearly  two- thirds,  and  after  two  days 
obtained  large  pellicles  of  acetous  foda,  which  I  feparated;  they 
Weighed  325  grains ;  to  the  fefiduuro,  which  (till  had  a  fweetifh 
mile,  I  added  a  folution  of  mineral  alkali,  until  no  farther  precipi- 
tation appeared;  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  the  alkali  was  fufficient 
ior  this  purpofe.    I  then  evaporated  the  remainder  nearly  to  dry- 
nefs;  and  afterwards  heated  it  in  a  crucible  to  rednefs:  in  this 
heat  it  inflamed,  and  when  calcined  nearly  to  whitenefs,  I  took 
it  out  and  dlflblved  it  in  twelve  ounces  of  water,  filtered  it,  and 
00  adding  a  hot  folution  of  allum,  obtained  a  precipitate,  which 
when  dried,  weighed  169  grains,  and  indicated  the  quantity  of 
pure  alkali  to  be  112  grains  nearly.     In  this  procefs  nothing  is 
.loft,  for  the  lead  may  be  either  revived  or  turned  into  a  pigment* 
•  Laftly,  Glauber's  fait  may  afford  the  mineral  alkali,  bm  moft 
cafily  in  the  form  of  liver  of  fulphur:  1  endeavoured  to  decom- 
pofe  it  by  the  above  procefs,  but  the  quantity  of  alkali  obtained 
from  a  large  quantity  of  it  was  very  inconfidcrable/ 

We  have  reafon  to  think  that  common  falty  fufleredto  delt* 
<juefce  on  an  iron  plate  in  a  damp  cellar^  will  have  the  affinity 
of  its  ingredients  at  kaft  weakened,  if  the  acid  doe6  not  entirely 
unite  with  the  iron,  and  have  the  alkali  in  the  form  of  efflores- 
cence on  the  plate.  Mr.  Kirwan  analyfes  the  different  afhesy 
&c.  and  finds  the  following  refults : 
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•./Table  of  the  quantity  of  mere  alkali  in  one  'hundred  avoirdupois 
pounds  of  the  following  fubftances  by  the  aluminous  teft : 


1  One  hundred  pounds, 

Mineral  alkali* 

Cryftallized  foda 

Sweet  barilha 

Mealy's  Cunnamara  kelp 

Ditto  defulphu rated  by  fixed  air 

Strangford  kelp 

20  lbs. 
24 

343T 
4>457 
1,25 

One  hundred  pounds, 

Dantzic  pearl  afh               -                  - 

Clarke's  reined  alh              -                - 

Cafhap 

Common  raw  Trim  weed  afh 

Ditto  (lightly  calcined 

Vegetable  alkdi. 
63,33  U>3. 
26,875 
19  376 

1,666 

4,666* 

Me  next  defcribes  the  method  of  preparing  the  afhe*,  and 
afterwards  examines  the  nature  of  the  colouring  matter  fepa- 
rated  from  yarn.  It  feems  to  be  an  oily,  or  rather  a  refinous 
fubftance,  though  infoluble  in  effential  oils.  In  his  experiments 
on  this  fubje&,  he  found  4.2  grains  of  the  (aline  fubftance  of 
kelp  performed  as  much  as  75  of  that  of  Dantzic  ;  38  of  barilla; 
15  of  that  of  Cafliup  \  2 1  of  that  of  Clarke ;  and  2 13  of  (bap. 
The  following  conclufions  defcrve  tranferibmg : 

*  1  ft,  Liver  of  fulphur  is  of  alt  alkaline  compounds  the  ftrong- 
cft  folvent  of  the  colouring  matter;  next  to  this  the  cauftic  veget- 
able, and  after  this  the  cauftic  mineral  alkali;  the  mild  vegetable 
and  the  mild  mineral  alkali  occupy  the  lad  place.  Sulphur,  it  t* 
faid,  leaves  a  ftain  in  linen ;  but  if  liver  of  fulphur  be  ufed  in  the 
beginning,  that  is  to  fay,  in  bleaching  the  yarn,  the  nam  will  pro- 
bably be  removed  by  the  purer  alkalies  afterwards  ufed.  Hence 
the  folutions  of  kelp,  caihup,  and  markoft  are  advantageouflj 
nfed  in  the  firft  proceffes  of  bleaching,  for  which  Elantzic  and 
fweet  barilha  are  lefs  fit ;  but  fix  tun  of  kelp  will  be  neceflary  to 
produce  the  fame  effect  as  one  tun  of  caihup ;  yet  as  the  former  it 
manufactured  at  borne  it  deferves  the  preference. 

'  2dly,  As  the  alkali  manufactured  from  inland  weeds  is  more 
powerful  than  the  mineral,  Mr.  Clarke's  is  more  powerful,  or  may 
be  rendered  fo,  than  any  imported.  It  is  already  fufficiently 
cauftic,  and  may  be  converted  into  liver  of  fulphur  only  by  add- 
ing one-twentieth  of  its  weight  of  fulphur  to  it  when  boiling,  and 
thus  it  is  fitted  for  the  firft  proceffes  of  bleaching.  In  its  primi- 
tive $ate  it  is  fit  for  the  fecond  procefs,  and  by  rendering  it  milder, 
which  may  be  effected  by  burning  half  a  bulhel  of  charcoal  in  a 
pan  in  the  fame  room  in  which  its  folution  Hands,  it  will  be  adapt- 
ed to  the  laft  proceffes,  in  which  a  lefs  active  alkali  is  required. 
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*  3<Hy,  Clarke's  fait  converted  into  Kver  of  fttlphur  is  prefera- 
ble to  kelp,  becaufe  this  Utter,  by  the  preient  manner  of  mantf- 
fa&uring  it,  holds  charcoal  in  foluticn ;  this  coaly  matter  it  de- 
pofits  on  the  yarnj  4nd  thus  leaves  a  black*  tinge  ;  whereas  Mr* 
Clarke's  is  free  from  this  contamination,  to  fay  nothing  of  the  far, 
greater  quantity  of  alkali  it  contains,  infomuch  that  one  tun  of 
Clarke's  is  nearly  equal  to  eight  tan  of  kelp.  Hence  it  clearly 
follows  that  the  linen  mariufa&ure'  flartds  in  no  fort  of  need  of  fo- 
reign falts  or  afhes  fot  the  procefles  of  bleaching.' 

Art,  II.  Letter  from  Richard  Kirwan;  E-fq*  F.  R.  S.  an<& 
M.  R.  I.  A*  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Charlemonty 
P.  R.  I.  A.— Mr;  Kirwan  faid  that,  in  England*  beds  of  coai 
lefs  than  two  feet  and  a  half  in  thkknefs,  are  judged  not  worth! 
working*  Mr.  Mills  affures  him  that  thinner  fearas  are  worked 
in,  Cheftrire,  and  particularly  defcribes  the  flrata  at  Blakelow* 
about  a  mile  S.  E.  of  Macclesfield. 

Art.  III.  The  Origin  and  Theory  of  the  Gothic  Arch.  Bf 
the  Rer.  M.  Young,  D.  D.  F.  T.  C.  D.  and  M.  R.  I.  A.~ 
In  this  very  able  and  ingenious  effaj,  Dr.  Young  examines  the? 
different  explanations  given  of  the  origin  of  the  Gothic  arch.- 
Each  feems  to  our  author  untenable,  but  he  chiefly  leans  to* 
wards  Mr.  Barry's  opinion,  of  which  we  many  years  fince' 
fpoke  with  refpe&.  Mr.  Barry  fuppofed  the  pointed  are!* 
to  have  arifen  from  an  accidental  corruption  of  the  rounded 
arch,  in  confequence  of  the  variable  changes  which  fancy  or 
faftuon  craves,  joined  with  the  different  views  and  inclinations 
of  the  conquerors  of  the  weftern  world:  it  certainly  feems  ta 
have  originated  in  Italy  about  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  em-* 
pire.  I5r*  Young  appears  to  coincide  with  this  idea,  though 
Le  adds  to  it  the  fuperior  advantages  of  the  pointed  arch.  The? 
comparifon  of  the  Gothic  and  Grecian  arches  is  juft  and  cor-* 
re£t ;  but  we  think  the  view  might  be  Amplified  in  this  way* 
The  refiftahce  of  the  round  arch  certainly  depends  on  the  ac-< 
tion  of  two  circular  arcs,  each  retting  at  one  extremity  on  the 
pier,  and  af  the  other  on  the  key-itone,  the  refiftance  of  either 
Supporting  the  other.  In  the  comparifon,  therefore,  the  ques- 
tion returns  to  the  comparative  ihength  of  a  circular  and  an: 
cliptical  arc.  If  this  view  be  purfued  geometrically,  it  will 
fcad  to  the  fame  conclufions  in  a  fliorter  way  than  in  Dr* 
Young's  inve (ligation,  and  include  his  lad  theorem  of  the  fu~ 
perionty  of  eliptical  arches.  The  difficulty  of  raifing  confider* 
able  weights  on  pointed  arches  will  be  equally  apparent,  as  it 
±&s  to  fo  great  a  difadvantage  if  the  arch  is  pointed  very  much* 
and  fo  partially,  unlcfs  the  refiftance  at  the  fides  is  very  great. 

Art.  IV.  An  Account  of  a  Difeafc  which,  until  lately,  proved 
fatal  Xft  a  great  number  of  Infants  iu  the  Lying-in  Hofpital  of 
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Dubim*  with  Obfcrvations  on  its  Caufcs  and  Prevention.  By 
Jofeph  Clarke,  M.  Di  Matter  of  the  Hofpital  above-mentioned* 
and  M.  R.  L  A.— *The  difeafe  which  has  been  fo  fatal  to  chil-« 
dren  *  and  in  the  Dublin  hofpital  for  many  years  carried  of? 
nearly  16  or  17  in  ibo>  is  convulfive.  The  nurfes  call  it  the 
nine-day  fits,  from  the  period  of  attack  \  and  divide  it  into  dif* 
ferent  fpecies  according  to  the  appearance*  This  mortality 
was  fo  iurprifing  and  considerable,  that  it  irtduccd  our  author1 
to  compare  the  circuraftances  in  other  hofpitals  with  thofe 
of  Dublin :  the  fads  we  lhall  tranferibe  i 

*  That  in  an  old  hofpital*  whieh  preceded  the  preTcnti  but  inllU 
toted  by,  and  under  the  care  of,  the  fame  gentleman,  and  in  a  left 
airy  part  of  Dublin,  of  three  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  forty-fix 
children  therein  born,  only  two  hundred  and  forty-one  died  within 
the  firft  month,  which  are  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  fifteen  and  a 
half,  or  from  fix  to  feven  in  the  hundred. 

*  That  during  a  period  of  five  or  fix  years  in  the  Britifh  Lying* 
in  Hofpital,  London,  of  three  thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eleven 
therein  born,  only  one  hundred  and  forty- fix  died  within  the  firft 
three  weeks  or  month,  which  are  as  one  to  twenty,  five,  or  four  in, 
the  hundred. 

*  That  in  the  London  Lying-in  Hofpital  I  was  pofitively  allured 
the  death  of  an  infant  was  a  rare  occurrence*  It  is  there  com* 
puted  with  feme  confidence  (for  I  was  told  that  no  written  account 

*  is  kept)  that  the  number  of  ftill-born  infants  far  exceeds  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  dying  after  birth.  The  proportion  of  (till -born  w* 
know  to  be  about  a  twentieth  part,  or  five  in  the  hundred  * 

*  That  near  forty  years  ago,  when  the  difeafes  of  children  were 
left  onderftood,  and  more  efpecially  the  falutary  practice  of  inocu-* 
lation,  Df.  Short  computed,  from  fome  very  extenfive  registers,  that 
London  loft  thirty- nine  per  cent,  under  the  age  of  two  years— *^ 
Edinburgh  and  Northampton  thirty-four  or  thirty-five-H  Sheffield 
twenty-eight— country  places  from  twenty  to  twenty-eight;— 
whereas  in  the  Dublin  hofpital  there  was  loft  a  number  equal  to 
half  of  that  loft  in  many  of  thefe  places,  and  nearly  eq^ial  to  the 
whole  of  that  in  fome  of  them,  in  two  weeks,  or  in  about  the  fifti- 
eth part  of  the  fame  fpace  of  time*  From  which,  and  fome  Other 
confederations  of  lefs  weight,  I  thought  the  uncommon  mortality 
of  children  in  the  Dublin  Lymg-in  Hofpital  fatisfa&orily  proved/ 

The  caufe  feemed  to  be  too  great  clofenefs  of  the  wards, 
which  brought  on  a  difeafe  that  has  appeared  in  the  different 
forms  of  a  convulfive  or  a  fpafmodic  diforder,  affe&ing  the  jaw4 
tnore  partially,  or  the  whole  frftem  more  generally,  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  been  defcribed  by  various  practitioners. 
The  mortality  of  the  women  is  not  greater  in,  the  Dublin  Hof- 
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pital  than  in  other  places;  «ii4  our  atthor  thinks  that  an  6b» 
(ervation  of  Dr.  Bryan  Robinfon  will  contribute  to  elucidate 
this  variation.  The  heart  of  children  is  larger,  he  obfervcd, 
.  and  the  quantitytrf  bk/od  greater  in  thdn  proportionally,  than 
in  adults.  The  quantity  of  Wood  which  paflea  through  the 
lungs  in  a  given  time,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  mafs,  it  alfo 
greater  in  children  \  fo  that  their  blood,,  the  reafon  of  which 
we  now  fufficiently  iinderftand,  is  move  florid.  This  peculiar 
ftate  of  the  blood  is  probably  conneded  with  die  growth  and 
well-being  of  the  child  \  in  other  words,  children  probably  re- 
quire a  larger  proportion  of  vital  air.  than  adults.  An  abftra& 
"of  the  regifter  of  the  lying-in  hofprtal  is  added,  by  which  it 
appears,  that  the  proportion  of  males  to  females  bom  in  the 
hofpital  is  as  9  to  8j  of  children  dying  as  1  to  7 ;  of  children 
ftill-born  as  1  to  19  nearly ;  of  twins  and  triplets  .as  1  to 
about  58;  of  women  dying  as  about  f  to  90-,  of  triplets  and 
quadruplets  as  about  I  to  $050.  The  regifter  is  from  the  8th 
of  December,  1757,  to  December  jt,  178$. 

Art.  V.  Description  of  a  Steam  Engine.  By  John  Cooke, 
Efq.  M.  R.  I.  A. — An  ingenious  contrivance  to  obtain,  by 
means  of  fteam,  a  continuous  and  rotative  motion,  of  which  it 
is  impoflible  to  give  the  fainted  idea  without  the  plate. 

Art.  Vl.  The  Ufe  and  Defcripiion  cf  a  New-invented  In- 
ftrument  for  Navigation,  by  which  every  Cafe  in  plane,  middle 
Latitude  or  Mercatbr's  Sailing  may  be  performed  without  Lo- 

Sarithtns,  Tables,  or  any  numerical  Calculations  whatsoever. 
y  John  Cooke,  Eft).  M.  R.  L  A. — Tfyis  jnftrument  appears 
to  be  truly  advantageous ;  and  as  the  errors  become  obvious  in 
proportion  to  their  magnitude  i  as  its  ufe  does  not  depend  on 
tables,  but  is  within  the  reach  of  the  Common  tutor,  it  deferve* 
very  particular  attention* 

Art.  VII.  Obfervations  matk  on  the  Difappearance  and  Re- 
appearance of  Saturn's  Ring,  in  the  Year  rj  80,  with  fome  Re- 
marks on  his  diurnal  Rotation.  By  the  Rev.  n.  Usflier,  D.  D» 
"M.  R.  I.  A.  and  F.  R.  S. — Thcfe  obfervations  we  need  not 
abridge.  Saturn,  diverted  of  his  ring,  appeared  oblate ;  and, 
from  the  difference  of  his  diameters,  which,  reduced  to  hi* 
mean  diftance,  were  refpe&ively  i8.i2and  1^855,  our  author 
computes  his  fidereal  rotation  to  be  1011  I2'4»  By  taking  the 
denfity  of  Saturn,  as  computed  by  De  la  Lande,it  was  1 4h  55^  % 
with  M.  Bougucr's  ratio  of  the  diameter*  qf  the- earth, 

Art.  VI1L  Account  of  two  Pas&elia  obferved  February  25th, 
1790.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  JJsflier,  D.  D.  M.  R- 1.  A»  and 
F.  R.  6.— This  article  offers  nothing  worth  recording.  - 

Art.  IX.  An  Effay  towards  ascertaining  the  Population  of 

Ireland,    in  a  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of 
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I  Irifli  Academy*  By  Gerf 
* — From  tnis  account,  the 
d  four  millions.  Our  au- 
1  the  difficulty  of  altertaini 
attention. 

i  Monf.  Kirwan,  F.  R:  S; 
ns  produites  par  L'Alliage. 
Jior  attempts  to  afcertaiit 
fpirits  of  various  ftrength* 
when  they  are  mixed,  and 
e  the  ftrength  to  feme  cer- 
till  require  confederation. 
•  inftance,  vet  afcertained 
is  will  affect  this  mode  o£ 
iilatations  of  mixtures  o£ 
afcertained.     *  I  believed 
lugmentation  of  bulk  pro- 
temperature,  was  the  funi 
,  minus  the  diminution  o£ 
lem.    But  this  feems  not 
it  is  not  eafy  to  determine 
F  all  the  mixtures,  becaufe 
n  fimilar ;  and  their  fcales 
are  not  proportional.     The  change  of  temperature  which 
snakes  the  fluid  in  the  fpirit  thermometer  run  through  half  its 
$&$€>  dilates  water  only  fo  much  as  to  make  it  run  through 
•fv  of  its  fcale.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  mixtures  of  al- 
cohol and  water  are  neither  equally  nor  fimilarly  dilatable  ; 
and  it  is  neceflary  to  determine  tor  each,  not  only  its  abfolute 
dilatation,  but  its  particular  fcale  of  dilatation  compared  botfi 
With  alcohol  and  water  feparately.' — To  leflcn  the  difficulty^ 
however,  it  is  added,  that  thofe  fpirits  which  do  not  differ  above 
Q.oi  in  their  fpecific  gravity,  dilate  fo  equally  and  proportion- 
ally as  tooccafion  no  a&ual  error  j  and  as  the  thermometer  and 
the  hydrometer  are  employed  fo  conftantly  together,  our  au« 
thpr  has  united  not  only  the  instruments  but  their  fcales. 

The  firft  article  in  the  department  of  polite  literature  ia 
Thoughts  on  the  Hiftory  of  Alphabetic  Writing.  By  Michael 
Kearney,  I).  D*  ML  R.  I.  A*  and  of  the  Etrufcan  Academyof 
Cortona.  —  It  adds,  however,  lictle  to  otir  Jmowledgc.  .  Dr. 
Kearney  adopts  Warburton's  Syftem  of  the  Priority  of  Hiero- 
glyphics, or  pi&ure-writing,  and  only  adds  to  it  an  hypothefi* 
fefpe&iug  the  intfodu£Hori  of  fyjlables  and  confonants1.  They 
arofe,  he"  thinks,  from  uniting  the  fingle  founds  to  form  tonv- 
(ouad  ones,  when  it  was  neceflary  to  form  new  terms.  In  pro- 
Ceft  of  time  thefe  fyllabjc  founds  would  be  diftmguifhed  by  per* 
tatiar  mark^  ifkd  thefe  would  be  chiefly  the  confonants ;  for  the 
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rowels,  or  fimple  breathings,  are  fo  few,  that  the  more  linking 
component  parts  would  be  firft  noticed.  This  fyftem,  it  it 
luppofed,  ts  fupported  by  lord  Monboddo's  opinion,  that,  in  the 
primeval  languages  each  fy liable  has  but  one  confonant;  and 
in  the  Hebrew  and  other  oriental  alphabets,  there  are  no  mark* 
for  vowels.  The  whole  is*  however,  hypothetical,  and  totally 
incondftcnt  with  thofe  languages  which  we  are  able  to  examine, 
formed  by  people  in  the  earlieft  aera  of  civilization.  It  is  op- 
pofed  alfo  by  the  confideration,  that  the  different  inflexions  of 
the  voice  are  acquired  only  by  frequent  habit ;  that  the  lingual 
founds  of  Savages  are  few,  and  chiefly  diftinguUhedby  tohej  by 
accent,  and  quantity. 

Art.  II.  Brief  Stri&ures  on  certain  Obfcrvations  of  Lord 
Monboddo,  refpc&inff  the  Greek  Tenfes.  By  Arthur  Browne* 
LL.  D.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Reprefentative  in 
Parliament  for  that  Univerfity,and  M.  R.  L  A.  —The  obje£t  of 
this  author's  attention  is  an  aflertion  of  lord  Monboddo,  that 
the  fepond  future  and  the  fecond  aorift  mean  nothing  different 
from  the  firft  tenfes  of  the  fame  name,  and  are  only  obfolete 
prefents  and  imperfe£fcs  formed  after  the  verb  was  modernifed* 
merely  to  vary  and  enrich  the  found  of  the  language.  Our 
author,  on  the  contrary,  (hows  that  the  fenfes  were  certainly 
different.  We  do  not  think  that  the  argument  is  fupported  fa- 
tisfaftorily.  In  the  beft  Greek  writers  there  is  fo  much  con- 
fufion  in  thefe  refpe£tsr  that  ho  definite  ideas  on  the  fubje& 
feem  to  have  been  entertained  by  authors  of  the  moil  diftin- 
guifhed  chara&er. 

Art.  III.  Evil  Effects  of  Polytheifm  on  the  Morals  of  the 
Heathens.  By  a  Young  Gentleman,  an  Under-graduate  in  the 
Univerfity  of  Dublin.  Communicated  by  the  Reverend  Johrt 
Kearney,  D.  D.  S.  F.  T.  C.  D.  and  M.  R.  I.  A.— Polytheifm, 
in  the  under-graduate's  opinion,  ftrikes  at  the  root  of  all  mo- 
rality ;  for  if  morality  depends  on  the  divine  will,  the  unity  of 
God  can  be  the  only  bafis  of  a  pure  unchangeable  fyftem  of 
morals.  This  may  appear  a  bold  aflertion,  and  is  certainly  fup- 
ported too  loofely.  It  is  an  argument  of  importance  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  in  a  more  colle&ive  view  of  the  whole  fubjeft :  by 
itfelf,  it  is  trifling  and  fuperficial ;  nor  does  the  reft  of  the  eflay 
deferve  a  better  charafter. 

We  fhall  next  proceed  to  the  antiauittes,  though  we  cannot^ 
telp  regretting  that  polite  literature  nas  fo  few  fupporters  \  for 
the  whole  department  furnifhes  but  three  articles,  and  to  one 
of  thefe  only  we  can  affign  a  refpe&able  charatter.    Antiqua- 
ries appear  almoft  equally  fcarce. 

Art.  I.  Account  of  a  Angular  Cuftom  at  Metelin;  with  fome 
Conje&ures  oa  the  Antiquity  of  iu  Qrigiur    By  the  Right 
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Honourable  James,  Earl  of  Charlemont,  P-  R.  L  A.— It  is  a 
curious  cuftom  pleafingly  related.  In  tie  modern  Leibos,  the 
elded  girl  is  the  ncir,  and  the  wives  reign  fupreme.  It  is  more 
lingular  that  the  fecond  daughter  is  abnoft  a  Have  to  the  firft, 
and  the  next  in  their  parents'  regard  ;  the  next  heirefs,  if  any 
thing  can  be  preferved,  is  the  third  daughter,  to  whom  the 
fourth  is  a  fervant.  Even  the  parents  depend  on  the  haughty 
charity  of  the  cldeft  gitf.  Lord  Charlemont  does  not  fatisfac- 
torily  elucidate  the  origin  of  the  cuftom,  though  he  has  adduced 
inftanccs  of  a  fimilar  one,  occafionally  pra&ifed  in  Lycia,  and 
evcii  in  Egypt*  From  Lycia,  indeed,  Leibos  was  peopled ;  but 
from  whence  did  the  Lycians  derive  it  ? 

Ait.  II.  Obfcrvations  on  the  Defcription  of  the  Theatre  oi 
Saguntum,  as  given  by  Emanuel  Marti,  Dean  of  Alicant,  in  a 
Letter  addrefled  to  D.  Antonio  Felix  Zondadario.  By  the 
Right  Honourable  William   Conyngham,  Trcafurer  to  tjic 

Art.  HI.  Letter  to  Jofeph  C.  Walker,  Efq.  M.  R.  L  A,  &c 
from  the  Right  Honourable  W.  Conyngham,  Treafurer  to  the 
R.  J.  A.  being  an  Appendix  to  his.Memoire  on  the  Theatre  of  * 
Saguntum.-— Mr.  Conyngham  defcribes  the  remains  of  this  ce- 
lebrated theatre  with  great  accuracy,  and  points  out  the  errors 
in  the  defcription  of  the  dean  of  Alicant,  publifhed  in  Mont- 
faucon's  work.  In  fome  reipe&s  this  ft  met  lire  deviated  from 
the  ufual  plan ;  but  the  defcription  and  variations  would  be 
unintelligible  without  the  plates,  which  are  numerous  and  ac- 
curate. 

Art.  IV.  Letter  from  Mr.  William  Beauford,  A.  B.  to  the 
Rev,  George  Graydon,  LL.  B.  Secretary  to  the  Committee  of 
Antiquities,  R.  I.  A.— Our  author  very  properly  obferves,  that 
the  information  which  Ptolemy  derived  from  navigators,  mull 
chiefly  relate  to  the  maritime  parts  >  and  in  comparing  his  de- 
scriptions with  the  modern  accounts,  he  finds  the  names  often 
exa&,  and  the  appearances  fuflkiently  near  the  prefent  ftate. 
This,  however,  proves  nothing  refpe&ing  the  antiquities  of 
Ireland,  or  its  early  civilization.  The  mariners  caught  the 
founds,  and  faithfully  tranfmitted  them. 

Ait.  y«  A  Memoir  refpe&ing  the  Antiquities  of  the  Church 
of  KillofTy,  in  the  County  of  Kildare ;  with  fome  Conje&ureft 
on  the  Origin  of  the  ancient  Irifli  Churches.  By  Mr.  William 
Beauford,  A.  B.— In  this  laft  article  Mr.  Beauford  gives  a  his- 
tory of  the  Irifti  churches,  and  traces  their  origin  from  the  Spa- 
niards, who  drew  x\\t  models  from  Italy,  and  in  their  progrefs 
corrupted  and  debafed  them.  The  church  itfelf  is  a  ftone 
building,  diftinguifhed  by  a  ftone  roof;  a  circumftance  not  pe- 
culiar \q  this  buiiding?  or  indeed  to  Ireland.    Jt  was  built  about 
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tHe  end  o?  the' tenth  cAntury.  Our  auth6r  deferifcei  affi>  t&k 
Caves  of  Hibernia,  which,  in  the  middle  ages,  were  ufeA  as  jrea? 
naries.  "We  would  not  offend  our  neighbours  by  conGdering 
them  as  the  dwellings  of  the  firft  inhabitants;  and  perhaps 
{hey  would  not  be  offended  if  they  reflected  that  fimflar  habi. 
tations  were  ppflfefled  by  the  Abqngines  of  Sicily  and  of  Egypt. 

Tie  Hedaya%  $r  Giiidi\  a  Commentary  en  the  M*JJ*lpMn  JLaws* 
Tranflated  by  Charles  Hamilton.  ( Concluded fr$m  f>/.  ///• 
New  Arrang.  p.  329.^ 

IN  refuming  our  confederation  of  tm>  work,  we  ihatl  Ttrft, 
according  to  our  promife,  prefent  an  abftra£k  of  Mr.  Ha- 
milton's general  review  of  the  contents. 

Book  L  concerns  Zakat,  or  the  rims  imported  by  the  law. 
This  import  originated  withMahpmetIrimfelf,who  at  firft  em? 
ployed  the  revenue  arifing  from  it,  according  to  his  'dHcre? 
fion,  in  the  fupport  of  his  needy  adherents,  but  the  objcfts  of 
it  were  afterwards  afcertained  by  various  paflages  in  the  koran. 
At  prefent,  however,  what  was  intended  as  a  relief  to  the  poor 
is  carried  to  the  exchequer  of  the  prince,  who  endeavours  to 
fatisfy  his  confcience  by  a  fort  of  commutation,  in  the  erec? 
tion  of  mofquea,  as  the  fupport  of  a  few  indigent  and  idle  fa- 
keers  about  his  palace.  Let  us  add,  that  this  book  explains  the 
laws  concerning  Zakat  from  herds  and  flocks,  perfonal  eflfefta, 
mines,  f reafurps,  &c.  and  the  modes  of  pollc&mg  and  difburf- 

Book  II.  Marriage.  To  the  political  and  Ipecujative  en- 
quirer the  moft  curious  features  in  this  book  are  chapters  II. 
£nd  IJL  from  which  it  appears  that  the  female  fex  are,  among 
|he  Muflulmans,  inverted  with  many  perfonal  rights  and  in- 
dependent privileges,  fuch  as  certainly  in  fome  meafure  eom- 
penfate  for  the  various  hard  conditions  to  which  law,  or  cuf- 
tom,  has  fubjefted  the  daughters  of  IJlavu 

Book  III.  JFofterage.  By  the  people  o(  Afia  die  nurfling  is 
fuppofed  to  partake  of  the  vero  nature  of  her  from*whbfe  blood 
)ie  receives  his  parlieft  npuriihment.  An  affinity  is  therefore 
created  by  this  circumftanee,  which  operates  to  render  tnani? 
?ge  illegal,  in  the  fame  manner  as  adual  cpnfanguurtty. 
"  Book  IV ♦  Divorpe.  The  Mahometan  laws,  on  this  fubje^K 
approximate  to  thofe  of  Mofes  $  but  the  extreme  facility  witlj 
which  a  Muffulmsm  may  break  the  bonds  of  matrimony  is  futv 

*  Book  V.  Manumiffion.  Qn  this  fubjefl  the  laws  are  not  1 
Tittle  humane.  .         - 

Boot  VI.  Vows.    A  book  of  final!  moment. 
4  ^ook  VII.  Puniflunentf.    *Fhi8  book  treats  only  of  the  pv* 
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oiflmknts  incurred  by  crimes  of  a  fpiritnal  nature,  thofe  infti- 
tutedfor  offences  againft  perfon  or  property,  being  difcufled 
under  their  refpe&ive  heads.  The  punifhment  of  adultery  is 
remarkably  fevere.  The  chief  chapters  of  this  book  concern 
whoredom,  drunkennefs,  and  (lander.  Difcretionary  correc- 
tion, the  fubje£k  of  chap.  VI.  extends  to  all  petty  descriptions 
of  pcrfonal  infult,  even  to  abufive  language. 

Book  VOL  Larceny.  On  this  extcnnve  fubjeft  we  (hall 
keg  leave  to  ufe  all  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hamilton. 

'  The  tranflator  has  adopted  the  term  L&rciny,  as  the  title  of 
this  hook,  becaufe  that  word  exprefles  every  fpecies  of  theft,  from 
the  nod  petty  to  the  mod  atrocious.  The  uniform  punifhment 
annexed  to  larciny,  » the  amputation  of  a  limb,  uniefs  where  the 
ad  has  been  accompanied  by  murder,  in  which  cafe  the  offender 
forfeits  his  life  by  the  law  of  retaliation,— Many  arguments  might 
be  adduced  againft  the  law  of  mutilation  in  cafes  of  larciny,  found- 
ed as  well  on  the  inhumanity  as  the  inefficiency  aad  inconvenience 
of  that  mode  of  correction.  It  is,  however,  the  only  method 
exprefsly  authorifed  by  the  text  of  the  Koran ; — and  if  we  consider 
the  force  of  religious  prejudice,  and  the  eflfed  of  long  habit,  it 
may  perhaps  appear  very  ttnadvifable  to  introduce  any  hafty  alte- 
ration in -the  penal  jurifdi&ion  in  this  particular,— efpecially  as  we 
havemotfcing  better  to  offer  by  way  of  fubftitute,  (for  furely  our 
penal  laws  are  (till  more  fanguinary  f )  and  alfo,  as  the  Gentoo  laws, 
with  refped  to  theft,  are  ftri&ly  analogous  to  the  Muflulman,  in 
awarding  mutilation  under  certain  circumftances. — Chap.  VII.  of 
this  book  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  as  it  refpefts  the  mod 
daring  and  outrageous  ^breach  whkh  can  be  made  againft  the 
peace  and  fecurity  of  fodety.  To  enter  fully  into  the  fpirit  of 
the  text,  in  this  and  many  other  parts  under  the  head  of  larciny, 
it  is  requilite  that  we  keep  in  mind  the  peculiar  manners  of  the 
people  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world  where  the  Muflulman  law  ope* 
rates.  It  is  obfervable  that,  at  the  end  of  thb  book,  a  remark% 
ble  inJUnce  is  incidentally  introduced  of  the  forbearance  of  the  law 
in  a  cadfe  of  homicide  upon  provocation.9 

s$ut  tie  grand  objection  to  mutilation  is,  that  the  foldier 
jrho  lofes  a  hand  in  the  fervicfe  of  hfc  country,  or  the  man  who 
{s  the  vi£Km  of  accident,  may  be  confounded  with  atrocious 
Criminals. 

Book  IX.  The  Inftitutes.  This  important  book  contains  a 
cat  part  of  the  political  ordinances  of  Mahomet,  and  is  ufe- 
1  in  a  hiftorical  as  well  as  in  a  legal  view ;  as  it  explains  the 
princip  es  upon  winch  the  Arabs  proceeded  in  their  conquefts, 
and  asmany  of  the  rules  (till  prevail  in  the  conquerc4  coun- 
tries. 

•    Book  X,  Foundlings.    This  book  is  chiefly  a  commentary 
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upon  the  precepts  of  Mahomet  againft  the  expofition  of  hi* 
fcnts,  a  barbarous  practice  of  his  time  and  country. 
.  Book  XI.  Troves.   Book  XII.  Abfconding  of  Slaves.    Book 
XIII.  Perfons  miffing.  The  rulfcs  laid  down  in  thefe  books  arc 
flri€Uy  confonant  to  natural  juftice, 

Book  XIV.  Partnership.  This  book  contains  a  number  of 
fubtle  di(tin£tions  with  refpe£t  to  property. 

Book  XV.  Pious  or  charitable  appropriations.  In  all  Ma* 
Jiometan  countries  it  has  been  a  common  practice  to  dedicate 
lands,  houfes,  and  other  fixed  as  well  as  moveable  property,  to 
the  ufe  of  the  poor,  or  the  fupport  of  religion.  The  various  modes 
of  alienation  are  here  difcufled  with  confiderable  accuracy. 

Book  XVI,  Sale.  Book  XVII.  Sirf  Sale.  The  former 
book  embraces  a  great  variety  of  matter :  the  latter  feems  chiefly 
calculated  to  provide  againft  the  pra&ice  of  ufury  in  the  ex- 
change of  the  precious  metals. 

Book  XVIII.  Bail.  Under  this  head  are  comprehended  all 
forts  of  fecurity,  whether  for  peifon  or  property. 

Book  XIX.  Transfer  of  debts.  Book  XX.  Duties  of  the 
Kazee .  This  laft  is  of  great  importance,  as  it  concern*  the 
cpnduG  of  the  magiftrate  or  judge. 

Book  XXI,  Evidence.  Book  XXII.  Retraaation  of  Evw 
dence.  Thefe  books  ar«  extremely  ufeful.'  Pprjury  is  but 
llightly  puniflied  by  the  Mahometan  law. 

Book  XXIIt.  Agency.  Book  XXIV.  Claims.  The  laws 
corcerning  agents  are  analogous  to  the  European.  The  latter 
of  thefe  books  chiefly  relate  to  the  conduft  of  law-fuits. 

I  opk  XXV.  Acknowledgments.  In  the  Muflulman  law 
an  acknowledgment  has  the  fame  effeft  in  the  eftablifliment  or 
t  ansfer  of  property,  as  a  formal  deed. 

Book  XXVI.  Compofitions.  Book  XXVII.  Of  Mo%ar\hau 
Thofe  books  contain  much  technical  matter.  Afozaribai  fcems 
to  have  been  a  device  adopted  in  order  to  avoid  the  imputation 
#"  ufuvy,  by  which  the  monied  man  was  enabled  to  obtain  a 
profit  from  his  capital,  without  the  odium  of  receiving  any  in- 
terest upon  it.  This  fpecies  of  contract  is  in  common  ufe  in 
Hindoftan, 

Book  ^XVin.  Depofits^  Book  XXIX.  Loans.  Book  XXX. 
Gifts.  Thefe  books  chiefly  confiit  of  plain  rules  applied  to 
ordinary  cafes.  It  is  to  be  icmarked,  however,  that  the  Muf* 
fulman  Jaw  with  relpeil  to  gifts  differs  confidently  from  the 
Roman,  in  leaving  to  the  donor  an  unreftri£te*l  right  of  re- 
sumption. 

Book  XXXI.  Hire.  Of  great  utility,  as  it  comprehends 
every  defcription  of  valuable  ufufruft,  from  the  hire  of  land  tp 
that  of  ar  workman  or  an  animal. 

Book  XXXII.  Of  Mokatibs.  Book  XXXIII.  Of  Willa. 
1  hefe  laws  are  little  ufgd  in  Hindoftan. 
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.  Book  XXXIV.  Compulfion.  In  the  Muflulraan  code  it  ap- 
pears that  compelled  contrads,  or  other  a£h,  are  valid  in  their 
ctk£t%  and  that  offences  committed  under  the  influence  of  fear 
have  dill  a  degree  of  criminality  attached  to  them* 
Book  XXaV,  Inhibition* 

•  The  fubje&  of  this  book  comprehend!  every  fpeciei  of  in- 
capacity, whether  natural  or  accidental*  The  fecond  chapter  ex* 
ftibits  one  of  the  moft  ftriking  features  in  the  inftitutes  of  Moham- 
medanirm.— — How  far  legal  reftri£tions  upon  adult  prodi- 
gals are  calculated  for  the  advantage  of  the  community  at  large* 
is  not  our  bo  fine  is  to  inquire.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the 
impofition  of  wholefome  limitations  upon  though tlefs  extravagance, 
and  every  other  fpecies  of  folly*  if  more  generally  introduced, 
would  operate  powerfully  to  prefer ve  the  property  and  peace  of  fa- 
milies, and  (perhaps)  the  virtue  of  individuals.— The  inhibition! 
Upon  debtors,  as  contained  in  chap.  III.  are  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion. 

-  '  Book  XXXVI.  Of  Lkenfed  flaves.  That  regulation  of  the 
Muflulman  law  by  which  a  mailer  is  empowered  to  endow  his  (lave 
with  almoft  all  the  privileges  and  refpoitfbilities  of  a  freeman,  pre- 
serving* at  the  fame  time,  his  property  in  him  inviolate,  affords  a 
ftrong  proof  of  its  tendernefs  with  refpcd  to  bondage.  It  in  fa6t 
places  the  flave  who  obtains  this  advantage  rather  in  the  light  of 
an  attached  dependant  than  of  a  merefervile  instrument,  deprived 
•f  privilege  and  deftitute  of  volition* 

«  Book  XXXVII.  Of  Ufurpation.  Book  XXXVIII.  Of  Shaft. 
The  poinu  of  difcuOion  which  occupy  ttiefe  books  are  of  fome  im- 
portance in  every  view.  The  regulations  in  the  former  are,  for  the 
moft  part*  fandified  by  natural  jufHce,  and  thofe  in  the  latter,  by 
many  confederations  of  conveniency  and  expedience.  Several  par-, 
ticulars  which  occur  in  treating  of  ufurpation  moft  indeed  be  re- 
ferred to  certain  cuftoms  prevalent  in  Arabia.  The  right  of  pre- 
emption enjoyed  in  virtue  of  community  or  continguity  of  pro- 
perty, is  perhaps  peculiar  to  the  Mu flu! man  law.  However  accom- 
modating %o  the  interefts  and  partialities  of  individuals,  this 
privilege  may  never thejefs  be  confidcred  as  liable  to  fome  object 
lion,  on  ihe  (core  of  affording  room  for  endlefs  litigation.  Under 
•ertain  reHridHons,  it  is  both  a  juft  and  a  humane  ihftitution/ 

Book  XXXIX.  Partition.  This  book  relates  chiefly  to  the 
divifion  of  inheritable  property. 

Book  XL.  Compacts  of  Cultivation.  Book  XLI.  Compact 
of  Gardening.  Thefe  books  are  of  ufe  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  regulations  concerning  landed  property,  which  incidentally 
joccur  in  them. 

JBoofc  XLII.  Of  ZaUab.  la  die  Mahometan  at  in  the 
5  Jcwifls 
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JewUh  law,  the  eating  of  blood  b  ttri&ly  forbidden,  and  hence 
the  various  rules  and  precautions  fet  forth  under  this  head. 

Book  XLIII.  Sacrifice.  The  rules  refpe&ing  this  religious 
ceremony  are  few,  and  limple  ;  and  of  little  confequence  in  a 
civil  light  further  than  as  they  tend  to  affeft  property. 

Bool  XLIV.  Abominations.  This  part  may  becoafidered 
is  the  light  of  a  tveatife  upon  propriety  and  decorum. 

Book  XLV.  Cultivation  of  Wafte  Lands.  Mr.  Hamilton 
obferves  that  in  mod  Mahometan  countries,  particular  encou- 
ragement has  been  held  forth  to  the  reclaiming  of  barren  or 
deferred  grounds,  by  the  powerful  incentive  of  granting  to  the 
cultivator  a  property  in  the  foil.  Tp  how  little  purpofc  i  One 
would  rather  imagine  that  the  Muflulman  religion  had  been 
calculated  to  deprive  the  earth  of  cultivation  and  of  inhabi- 
tants. 

Book  XLVI.  Prohibited  Liquors.  This  book  explains  what 
liquors  are  forbidden,  as  bcingof  an  intoxicating  nature. 

JBook  XLVp.  Hunting.  This  book  is  a  fupplemcnt  to  that 
on  ZaUab. 

Book  XLVIII.  Pawns. 

Book  XLIX.  Oflfehccs  againft  the  Perfon.  The  institutes 
#f  this  book  chiefly  proceed  upon  the  le*  taitonis. 

Book  L.  Fines.  This  feature  of  the  old  European  laws  pre- 
wriled  much  among  the  Arabs,  who  rated  die  life  of  a  man  at 
one  hundred  camels,  and  eftablifiied  other  fines  in  proportion. 
Some  wife  and  Salutary  regulations  are  here  given  for  the  pre* 
fenration  of  perfonal  fecurity  and  public  order.  A  man  is 
made  refponfible  not  only  for  his  overt  a£b,  but  likewife  for 
any  injury  which  may  be  more  remotely  occasioned  by  Jus  carer 
kfnete,  obftinacy,  or  wilful  negle&. 

Book  LI.    The  Levying  of  Fines. 

•  The  fubjeft  of  this  book  is  purely  of  a  local  nature,  relating 
entirely  to  the  levying  of  fines  upon  the  Arabian  tribes  for  offences 
unintentionally  committed  by  any  individual  of  them.—rThefe  re* 
gulatfons  fcrve  to  give  us  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  ftate  of  fociety 
in  the  native  land  of  Iflamifm.  However  ufelefs,  and  perhaps  im* 
pra&cable,  in  a  more  advanced  ftate  of  refinement*  thefe,  as  well 
as  many  regulations  in  the  two  preceding  books,  were  well  calcu- 
lated to  reduce  a.  fierce  people  under  the  jreftraints  of  law  and  civil 
government. 

'JookLII.  Of  WiHt.  With  reipea  to  the  forms  of  wiBi,the 
lame  obiervarrons  occur  as  have  been  already  made  in  treating  of  mar* 
riagt.  — Io/ad,as  writing  was  formerly  very  little  in  ufe  among  the 
Arabs,  all  deeds  are,  in  the  commentaries  upon  their  laws,  je- 
ga+dtd  andlmraiinnfldjtt  bo»g,merciy  eraU  Hence  wUK  aidif- 
eefied  ,in  this  book,  axe,  fclely  of  the  nuncupative  de/cription* 
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Tlte  ^Bbft  f  entailable  Teatut es  m  tills  vook  are,  the  reftnctioirs 
impofed  upon  teftators  with  refpeft  to  the  dHpoia!  of  Acii  proper- 

*  Book  LIII.  Of  Hermaphrodite!.     This  book,  and  the  fucceed,  . 
Jngchapte^  which,  becaufe  of  its  being  detached  from  any  particular 
(object*  is  termed  chapter  the  Jaft,  area  kind  of  fopplearent  to  the 
reft  of  the  work.    Hermaphrodites  are  probably  a  clafs  of  beings 
which  exift  in  imagination  rather  than  in  reality.    We  (ball  there.    , 
fqrc  leave  this  book  to  (peak  for  itfelf.— *The  laft  chapter  is  wor-    ' 
thy  of  particular  nptice,  as  (if  we  except  bills  of  fale  and  judicial 
letters)  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  work  in  which  any  thing  is  moa? 
p$r*&  concerning  forms  of  writing.* 

Mr.  Hamilton,  in  concluding  his  Preface,  obferves,  that  this 
*ork  is  a  complete  code  of  Muffulman  law,  equally  obfervedat 
Cairo,  Aleppo,  or  Conftantinople,  as  at  Delhi ;  but  we  wifli 
fhat  he  had  informed  us  what  grand  variations  the  fchifm  of 
the  Ships  has  introduced  into  the  Perfian  code.  He  adds 
fome  remarks  on  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Mahometan  powers, 
and  on  the  Muffulman  legiflation,  which  was  well  adapted  to 
an  age  of  fuperftition  and  ignorance,  but  is  now  wretchedly 
unfit  for  the  purpofes  of  public  fecurity  or  private  virtue. 

In  order  to  enable  the  reader  tp  form  a  more  intimate  idea  of 
this  work,  we  fhall  lay  before  him  an  extract  or  two :  and  the 
firft  fhall  be  (elected  from  book  ii.  eh.  1.  on  marriage. 

*  Marriage  is  contracted,— that  is  to  fay,  is  effected  and  legally 
confirmed, — by  means  of  declaration  and  confent,  both  exprefled 
id  the  preterite,  feecaufe  although  the  ufe  of  the  preterite  be  to  re* 
late  that  which  is  pafled,  yet  it  has  been  adopted,  in  the  law,  in 
a  creative  fenie,  to  aniwer  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe. — Declaration 
in  the  law,  fignifies  the  fpeech  which  firft  proceeds  from  one  of 
two  contracting  parties,  and  confent  the  fpeech  which  proceeds 
from  the  other  in  reply  to  the  declaration. 

9  Marriage  may  alio  be  contracted  by  the  parties  expreJEng 
themfelves,  one  in  the  imperative,  and  the  other  in  the  preterite ; 
as  if  a  man  were  to  lay  to  another  "  Contract  your  daughter  in 
marriage  to  me/V-md  he  were  to  reply  "  I  have  contracted'9 

Jmy  daughter  to  you,]— becanfe  his  words  •«  Contrail  your  , 
aughter  to  me"  are  expreJBve  of  a  commUfion  of  ftgency,  em» 
powering  to  contract  in  marriage;  and  one  peribn  may  be  a«tko> 
riaed  to  ad  on  both  &)es  in  marriage,  (as  (ball  be  hereafter  ex- 
plained 1)  wherefore  the  reply  of  the  father,  "  I  have  contracted," 
lands  in  the  place  both  of  declaration  and  confeat*--a*  if  he  hat 
(rid  "  I  have  contracted,  and  J  have  contented." 

From  voLii.  p.  8.  it  appears,  that  the  life  of  aMdRdmanit 
only  km  feted  by  twee  t  times ;  apoftafy,  adihery,  and  mur*  - 
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Another  cxtra&  (hall  be  taken  from  book  ix.  on  the  Infti-  - 
lutes,  ch.  3.  of  making  peace* 

4  If  the  Imam  make  peace  with  aliens,  or  with  any  particular 
tribe  or  body  of  them,  and  perceive  it  to  be  eligible  for  the  Muf- 
fulmans,  there  need  be  no  hefitation ;  becaafe  it  is  faid,  in  the 
Koran,  "  If  the  infidels  be  inclined  to  peace,  do  ye  likewife  con- 
fent  thereto ;" — and  alfo,  becaafe  the  prophet,  in  the  year  of  the 
punilhmentof  Eubca,  made  a  peace  between  the  Muflulmans  and 
the  people  of  Mecca  for  the  fpace  often  years  ;  peace,  moreover, 
is  war  in  effedl,  where  the  interefts  of  the  Muflulmans  requires  it, 
fince  the  defign  of  war  is  the  removal  of  evil,  and  this  is  obtained 
by  means  of  peace  :  contrary  to  where  peace  is  not  to  the  intereft  ' 
of  the  Muflulmans,  for  it  is  not,  in  that  cafe,  lawful,  as  this 
would  be  abandoning  war  both  apparently,  and  in  effed.     It  is 
here,  however,  proper  to  obferve  that  it  is  not  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  to  reft  rift  a  peace  to  the  term  above  recorded  (namely,  ten 
years,)  becaufe  the  end  for  which  peace  is  made  may  be  fome- 
times  more  effe&ually  obtained  by  extending  it  10  a  longer  term. 
'  If  the  Imam  make  peace  with  tjie  aliens  for  a  fingle  term, 
(namely,  ten  years,)  and  afterwards  perceive  that  it  is  moft  advan- 
tageous for  the  Muffulman  intereft  to  break  it,  he  may  in  that 
cafe  lawfully  renew  the  war,  after  giving  them  due  notice;  becaufe, 
Upon  a  change  of  the  circumftances  which  rendered  peace  advife- 
able,  the  breach  of  peace  is  war,  and  the  obfervance  of  it  a  de- 
fertion  of  war,  both  in  appearance,  and  alfo  in  effelt,  and  war  is 
an  ordinance  of  God,  and  the  forfaking  of  it  is  not  becoming  (to 
Muffulmans.)     It  is  to  be  obferved  that  giving  due  notice  to  the 
enemy  is  in  this  cafe  indifpen&bly  requifite,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
treachery  may  not  be  induced,  fince  this  is  is  forbidden.     It  it 
alfo  requifite  that  fuch  a  delay  be  made  \n  renewing  the  war  with 
them  as  may  allow  intelligence  of  the  peace  being  broken  off  to  bt 
tmiverfally  received  among  them  ;  and  for  this  fuch  a  time  f offices 
as  may  admit  of  the  king  or  chief  of  the  enemy  communicating 
{he  fame  to  the  different  parts  of  their  dominion,  fince,  by  fuch 
a  delay,  the  charge  of  treachery  is  avoided.' 

Amid  much  important  matter,  this  Mahometan  code  prefents 
fome  fpecimens  of  Angular  frivolity,  of  which  the  following 
may  be  given  as  a  contraft,  from  voll  iv.  book  xlvii. 

€  If  a  perfon  moot  at  game  with  an  arrow,  and  hit  it,  and  it 
fell  into  water,  or  upon  the  roof  of  a  boufet  or  fome  other  emi- 
nence, and  afterwards  upon  the  ground,  it  is  not  lawful  to  eat  it; 
becaufe  the  animal  is  in  this  cafe  a  Mootradeea,  the  eating  of 
which  is  prohibited  in  the  Koran  ;  and  alfo,  becaufe  there  it  s 
fufpicion  that  the  death  may  have  been  occafioned  by  the  wate^ 

pt  by  the  fall  from  thf  eminence,  and  not  by  the  woynd. 
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f  If  t  water-fowl  be  wounded,  and  the  member  wounded  be 
*ot  a  part  under  water,  it  is  lawfol,— whereas,  if  it  be  a  part  on* 
der  water,  it  is  not  lawful,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  land  bird9 
which  being  wounded  falls  into  water. 

-  *  Game  hit  (ftunned)  by  an  arrow  without  a  (harp  po'nt  it 
unlawful,  as  it  is  fo  recorded  in  the  traditions.  It  is  to  be  obferv- 
ed,  moreover,  that  the  wounding  of  game  is  a  condition  of  its  le- 
gality ;  becaufe  a  Zabbah  Iztiraiee  cannot  otherwife  be  eftabliihed# 
as  has  been  already  mentioned. 

«  Game  killed  by  a  bullet  from  a  crofs-bow  is  not  lawful,  a* 
this  miffile  does  not  wound,  and  is  therefore  like  a  blunt  arrow* 
A  ftone,  aHb,  is  fubjeft  to  the  fame  rule,  as  it  does  not  wound  ; 
and  game  is  alfo  unlawful  when  killed  by  a  great  heavy  ftone,  not- 
withSanding  it  be'  (harp  ;  becaufe  there  is  a  probability  that  th$ 
game  may  have  died  from  the  weight  of  the  ftone,  and  not  from 
the  fharpnefs  of  it.  If,  however,  the  ftone  be  fharp,  and  not 
weighty,  the  game  killed  by  it  is  lawful,  as  h  is  then  certain  that 
it  muft  have  died  in  confequence  of  a  wound  from  it/ 

Bat  fuch  inftances  affe&  not  the  intrinfic  merit  of  the  work, 
which  we  recommend  as  an  important  addition  to  Engltfh 
Utmtuie.aiultoftiemsingeneX  * 

The  Chart  and  Scale  of  Truths  by  which  to  find  tbt  Can  ft  of 
Error*  Lefturcs  read  before  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  at  the 
Leelurefounded  by  the  Rev.  John  Bampton,  M.  A.  By' Ed* 
ward  Tatbam,  D.  D.  %  Vols.  Svo.  12s.  Boards.  Riving* 
tons*     1790. 

/*\N  the  firft  perufal  of  this  title,  it  appeared  doubtful  who* 
^  ther c  LeSures  read'  before  the  Univerfity,  at  Mr.  B amp- 
ton's  Letlure%  implied  compofitions  delivered  in  the  fchools,  or 
fcrmons  preached  from  the  pulpit.  It  is  only  from  a  cafual  ex- 

-pieffion  in  the  Dedication,  and  from  a  fcrap,  mftead  of  the  ufual 
extra&  from  the  founder's  will,  that  we  are  enabled  td  hazard 
the  latter  conje&ure.  Indeed,  both  in  his  manner  and  mat-' 
ter,  in  the  moft  trifling  as  well  as  important  points,  the  author 
fcems  to  aim  at  originality ;  or  rather  at  a  purpofed  deviation 
from  the  track  of  hi6 predeceflbrs.  He  addrefles  his  epifcopal 
patrons  by  the  title  of  '  Right  Reverend  Sirs/  concludes  with 
the  appellation  of  Gentlemen,  and. devoutly  withes  that  learning 
may  lourifli  under  their  aufpice.  It  may  alfo  appear  ftrange* 
and  moft  certainly  confirms  Dr.  T's  claim  tofingnlarity,  that 
neither  the  form  nor  fubftance  of  his  work  indicates  that  fpe- 
cies  of  composition  exprefly  defcribed  by  Mr.  B.  under  the  title 
of  *  Divtnky  Sermons,'  and  which  has  been  oWervccl  by  all  fife 
kluxers,  excepting  the  prefcnt*    There  U  neither  text  nor 
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fthnmlc  divifion  in  the  whole  performance  j  which  chiely 
confifts  of  a  feries  of  mathematical  rationing  diftributed  iatp 
chapters  and  fc&iorrs,  very  much  in  the  ftyk  of  Watts'  Lo&icj 
But  as  abftra&  as  Euclid,  and  dry  as  Burgerfidicina,  Whether 
the  author  has*  by  the  publication  of  his  labours  in  this  form, 
ftri&ly  entitled  him  to  the  Bamptonian  recompense,  ie  W  pro- 
blematic to  us  as  tnj, proportion  that  he  has  predicated.  The 
founder's  will  directs  the  fermons  which  fhaJJ  be  preached  to 
be  printed.  Now  if  it  be  in  the  power  of  the  preacher  to 
change  the  form  in.  which  his  difcourfes  were  delivered,  a>fu* 
tnre  Ie£turer  may  improve  on  Dr.  T's  example,  and  give  in> 
performances  to  the  world  in  the  (bane  of  an  inftrv&ive  novel 
or  entertaining  hiftory.  Dx.  T's  own  observations  on  the  li- 
cence he  has  adopted  tend  to  this  conckfion*  '  The  form 
may  not  he  (u  e.  certainly  is  not)  that  which  is  ufuajly  adopted, 
but  it  appeared  to  be  that'by  which  I  could  beft  ac^ompliih  thp 
end  I  have  in  view.9  Should  fome  fucceffor  theu,  in  the  lec- 
ture, be  of  opinion  that  he  can  convey  his  thoughts  mo$ 
effectually  in  a  popular  form,  he  may  felecl  an  amufing  and  at- 
tractive vehicle  for  his  inftrto£tions :  and  m  that  cafe  theokjgy 
will  diflfefe  its  (age  difquifitions  amongft  the  lighter  clafs  qf 
readers,  and  confecrate  the  fhelves  of  the  circulating  library* 
The  plan  of  this  work  is  thus  generally  delineated : 

'  To  trace  the  drftinft  and  proper  principles,  to  point  oat  the 
right  method  of  reafoning,  and  to  mark  that  Jtrft  affent,  all  carref- 
ponding  with  each  other,  which  appertain  to  the  different  kinds 
of  troth,  as  they  feveralry  relate  to  the  intellect  the  wilr.  and  the 
imagination ;  and  this  for  the  exprefs  and  fpecial  purpofe  of  af- 
ceruining  the  proper  nature,  the  particular  method,  and  the  pe- 
culiar genius,  of  theologic  truth  :  which  ckfign,  if  I  amy  be  able 
to  execute  it  up  to  the  idea  which  my  hope,  or  perhaps  only  my 
prefum  prion,  may  have  encouraged  me  to  form,  promifca  to  kry 
the  deepeft  as  well  as  the  broadeft  bottom  on  which  «*  To  ground 
and  eflabltfh  the  Chriftian  faith." 

*  This  part,  if  fuccefsfuily  executed,  will  be  preparatory  to 
my  fecond  object,  which  will  be— To  fhew  how  all  the  other 
kinds  of  truth  minifrer  and  fubferve,  in  their  proper  ufe,  both  to 
the  introduction  and  fupport  of  theological :  whkh  will  contribute 
to  the.  further  confirmation  and  illuftration  of  that  faith, 

*  And  the  fecond  part  will  pave  the  way  to  my  third  object, 
which  will  be*— To  difcover,  in  the  different  modes  of  abiue  of  to£ 
feveral  kinds  of  truth,  as  they  pa/s  in  review  before  us,  many  ef 
the  principal  and  mo  ft;  inveterate  caufes  of  Heretical  and  Sonatina- 
t^cal  errors ;  which,  by  driving  to  their  root  and  pointing  out  their 
origin,  will  prove  the  moil  logical  and  effectual  method  to  eradi* 
cate  and  expofe  them, 
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9  The  firft  pwt,  which  » the  grottn*.ptoe'  of  the  tw&  fcBbwing, 
#»W  take  a  logical  ejBmatcof  the  d  liferent  kinds  of  knowledge, 
and  chalk  out  a  general  chart  of  their  SBSa6t  and  feparat*  prsv 
vinccs,  exhibiting  a  parallel  or  comparative  view  of  the  dUereat 
logic  appropriated  to  each— a  parallel  of  their  principle*--**  p*. 
rallel  of  their  reasoning— end  a  parallel  of  their  troth* 

$  Sock  a  general  chart  and  efUmate,  by  diftagocflitng  them  from 

.each  other  and  by  presenting  before  the  eye  a  full  and  compr*. 
fceniive  profped  of  their  order  and  difpofition,  their  relation*  aad 
connections,  their  bearings  and  dependencies,  may  prove  friendly 
to  the  advaacejnent  of  univeWal  learning,  nay  coneribote  to  re- 

.move  much  of  the  difficulty  of  fcience,  and  may  aft  ft  reaibn  in 
piloting  its  way  with  facility  and  fuccefs  throegh  every  part  of 

.Jus  literary  voyage.' 

Hence  It  appears  that  our  author  has,  in  the  prefent  per- 
formance, (wrach  is  twice  as  voluminous  as  anv  of  his  prede- 
cefibrs'  labour*)  executed  only  one-third  of  hi*  intentions ; 
thotrgh  -we  colle&  incidentally  that  it  confifted  of  ten  or 
twelve?  te&uresj  iftftead  ef  eight,  which  is  the  number  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  founder.  So  that  we  think  Dr.  T.  complains 
unjuftly  of  that ( indolence'  which  he  fays  *  is  a  vice  rooted  in 
his  conftiturjon,'  Certain  it  is,  that  however  fparing  be  may 
be  of  his  pains  in  other  refpe&s,  he  feems  to  delight  in  writ- 

^laving  opene4  his  work  with  fevcreJ  chapters  ( on  Truth 
in  general,  on  Minq1  in  general,  on  Principles  in  general,  on 
Rcafonihgin  general,  on  the  Blinds  of  Truth,  and  the  Rule  of 
Reaibn;'  ne  produces  his  general  plan,  as  it  is  fketched  above, 
and  proceeds  to  ( the  Logic  of  Mathematics,  the  Logic  of  Phy- 
fica,  the  Logic  of  Fads,  the  l«ogk  of  Sthics,  the  Logic  of  Po- 
etry, Mufic  in  general,  and  the  Ariftetelian  Logic.'  Thefe 
general  heads,  which  are  difcufled  m  numerous  Atb-divifions, 
form  the  contents  of  die  firft  volume,  and  are  introductory  to 
the  purpofes  of  the  fecond.  To  purfue  Dr.  T.  through  thofe 
extenfivc  and  various  regions  of  literature  in  which  he  has  in- 
dulged his  excursions,  would  occupy  a  much  greater  {pace 
than  we  can  ?4rbrd,  and  might  fubject  us  to  the  fame  prtmunirt 
which  the  dodprconfcfleshnnfclt  to  have  incurred  by  not  im- 
pofing  a  timely  guard  on  the  impetus  of  his  invention.  It  muft, 
therefore,  (ufnee  to  obierve  generally  oh  the  principles  of  tl>e* 
firft  volume,  that  the  author  attacks  with  much  vehemence  the 
do&rines  and  difcipline  of  Ariftotle,  and  their  effect  on4earn~ 
ing,  affirming  that  the  irgmw*  of  the  great  ftagyrltc,  though 
a  fptendid  monument  of  human  invention,  and  a  fuperb  and 
Jlaicdy  edifice,  was  never  employed  to  any  ufef  ul  or  honourable 
purpofc*  that  inftea4  of  being  the  inftrumeat  *f  <nrth,*s-rrs 
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author  vainly  hoped,  it  has  been  the  inftrument  of  ignorant* 
and  error,  by  which  that  great  philofbphcr  has  proved  the 
greateft  tyrant  in  the  untvene.' 

9  He  not  only  fubverted  all  the  fyftems  of  the  philosophers  who 
went  before  him  with  a  bold  and  licentious  band,  not  fparing  that 
of  his  matter  Plato,  as  hit  pupil  Alexander  did  all  the  empires  of 
die  eaft  j  but,  by  that  inftrument  has  manacled  the  philofophy  of 
all  future  times  :  and,  though  the  dominion  of  that  great  prince 
and  conqueror  has  vanifhed  for  many  ages,  and  is  now  as  though 
it  never  had  exifted,  the  chain  of  the  philofopher  is  felt  at  this  day 
by  learned  bodkp  and  focieties  through  fome  of  the  moft  diftant 
and  enlightened  parts  of  Europe.  His  logic  rendered  more  im- 
perfect than  he  had  left  it,  held  out  as  completely  equipped  to 
attend  reafon  in  the  fearch  and  communication  of  all  truth,  infalli- 
ble as  a  guide  and  incapable  of  improvement,  fuperfeded  every 
other,  and  deprived  it  for  many  ages  of  its  mod  nfefal  and  faithful 
attendant ;  keeping  learning  and  feknee  in  a  dark  and  gloomy 
prifon,  and  drawing  a  cloud  over  the  difls  of  the  literary  fun,  by 
which  it  was  for  centuries  eclipfed,  and  of  which  more  tha*a 
ingle  limb  is  now  obfeured.' 

How  thefe  cenfures  are  compatible  with  the  fentiments  of 
another  author  #,  who  muft  be  allowed  to  have  tolerably  well 
underftood  the  merits  of  the  venerable  father  of  logic,  is  not 
very  apparent.  Let  us  be  allowed  to  obferve,  without  any  acri- 
monious refentment,  that  thus  to  inveigh  againft  a  fyftem  which, 
ere&edin  remote  antiquity,  has  flood  the  teft  of  two  thoufand 

I  ears,  and  during  that  period  retained  the  admiration  of  man- 
ind,  is  at  beft  inj  udicious  and  ungrateful  j  and  requires  that  the 
author  of  fuch  invidious  cenfure,  who,  not  content  with  expof* 
ing  defects  which  in  a  great  meafure  depend  on  his  own  opi- 
nion, ftiould  produce  another  fyftem  adequate  to  that  of  which 
he  has  attempted  the  fubverfion.  Butthepurpofeof  thecenfu/a 
k  obvious.  The  ftri&  ratiocination  of  Anftotle  was  found  to  be 
inconfiftent  with  that  mode  of  criticifrn  which  the  author  in- 
tended, in  his  fecond  volume,  to  apply  to  the  Bible ;  and,  there- 
fore, dtlenia  $Ji  Carthago*  There  is  reafon,  however,  to  think, 
that  the  edifice,  constructed  by  the  fagacious  peripatetic* 
will  be  revered  by  diftant  pofterity,  when  Dr.  Tatham  and  all 
his  emendations  (hall  be  forgotten.  We  mean  not  to  detract 
from  the  fame  of  Bacon  $  but  he  never  could  have  attained  the 
eminence  he  poffeffes,  unlefs  Ariftotle  had  laid  the  foundation* 

<■  i  ■  ■■  ■■        ■         i  i  ■     i       ■  i.  i  i  i        i    i    rt 

•  •  Primiu  mortalinm  Ariftotclet  certain  logics  fincm  conftitwt,  j>rcccpta  ia 
ordincra  redegit,  iingulari  artificio  integne  artis  wuthodum  contcxuit.  Qgani 
ixnreait  logicam,  tarn  feliciter,  pcrfecit,  ut  in  hunc  ufque  diem,  per  amm  druter 
hi*  milk,  perpetuit  clariflunonua  vironun  ftudibescalta,  nihil  prvrfns  acccpcrit 
Jncrciacntii  AidricV  .  • 
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-  To  exalt  one  at  the  expence  of  the  other  is  to  depreciate  inven- 
tion, and  lavifh  all  praife  on  improvement.  Who  can  read 
with  patience  the  following,  amongft  many  fimilar  remarks  ? 

*  Ariftotle  locked  up  the  temple  of  knowledge  and  threw  away 
the  key,  which,  in  the  abfurd  and  fuperftitious  veneration  of  his 
authority,  was  loft  for  many  ages.  It  was  found,  at  laft,  by  a 
native  of  our  own  country,  whofe  name  as  a  philofopher  and  par- 
ticularly as  a  logician,  does  more  honour  to  England  than  bis  did 
to  Stagyra ;  who  threw  open  the  prifon  in  which  fcience  had  been 
held  captive,  and  once  more  fether  free  ;  and,  who  with  a  bold 
and  virtuous  facrilege,  tore  the  laurel  from  the  brow  of  that  oark 
and  deified  philofopher,  which  he  had  fo  long  and  fo  injurioully 
worn.' 

But  we  0i^U  conclude  this  ungrateful  fubjeel,  and  the  review , 
of  the  firft  volume,  with  obferving  that  Bacon  is  the  philofopher 
deified  by  Dr.VT.  which  is  not  furpri ring,  when  it  is  confidered 
that  from  his  fcorks  the  mod  eflential  part  of  the  prefent  per- 
formance is  derived. — The  observations  relative  to  the  defirable 
change  of  fcholaftic  difcipline  at  Oxford,  are  j  uft  ♦,  but  they  affect 
not  the  excellence  of  the  Ariftotelian  fyftem,  which  might  be 
employed  to  good  effett,  whatever  were  the  objects  of  hiftruc- 
tion.  (To  be  continued.) 

Medical  Communications.    Vol*  IL     8vo..    J s.  Boards.     Jolm- 
fon.     1790. 

IF  we  (hould  blame  the  Society  for  their  delay  of  this  fecond 
*  volume,  fome  complaint  may  be  retorted  on  ourfelves,  in 
not  noticing  it  on  its  firft  appearance.  Both  have  been  faulty 
.in  this  refpect,  and,  while  we  confefs  our  own  errors,  (an 
apology  will  be  ufclefs)  we  trult  they  will  in  effeel  confefs 
theirs,  by  repairing  the  fault,  and  more  actively  exerting  their 
poweis  in  puflung  forward  another  volume  with  greater  ra- 
pidity. 

I.  Cafe  of  a  Recovery  after  a  BaH  had  palled  through  the 
Lungs.  By  Mr.  Edward  Rigby,  Surgeon  at  Norwich.— -This 
is  another  inftance,  in  fupport  of  the  opinion,  that  wounds  of 
the  lungs  will  heal  readily,  where  there  is  no  conftitutioual 
taint*  The  recovery,  in  a  great  meafurc,  depended  on  Mr. 
Rigby's  judicious  condu&in  clofing  the  external  wounds,  pro- 
perly bleeding  his  patienf,  and  giving  cooling  and  anodyne  rae- 
-decines.  The  piftol  was  fo  near,  that  the  ball  feems  10  have 
carried  tfye  cloaths  before  it,  and  lodged  the  cloth  under  the 
Jkin  of  the  breaft,  for  it  went  firft  through  the  back. 

II.  A  Cafe  of  rctroverted  Uterus,  in  which/ the  Paracente- 
fis  Veficae  was  fuccefsfully  performed.    By  Richard  Browne 

Crit.  Rev.  N.  Ar.  (fv.)  Jan.  1792.        D        Chcfton, 
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Chefton,  M.D-  F.R.S.  PJiyficiwi  to  the  Gloucefter  Iafr- 
mary. — The  paracentefis  veficae  was  performed  juft  above  tke 
pubcs.  As  the,  catheter  (hould,  for  obvious  reaions,  be  fhort, 
a  long  canula,  or  a  flexible  catheter,  ihouldbe  in  readinefs  to 
be  introduced.  This  cafe,  which  we  do  not  enlarge  on,  only 
becaufe  it  cannot  be  read  with  propriety  or  advantage  but  in 
the  author's  own  language,  deferves  much  attention.  It  Con- 
tains many  valuable  practical  remarks. 

HI.  Account  of  a  Cafe  in  which  the  Tendon  of  the  Bicepft 
Mufcle  was  punctured  in  bleeding.  By  Mr.  Thomas  Colby* 
Surgeon  at  Tonington  in  Devonshire. — The  tendon  was  evi- 
dently pun&ured,  and  occafioned  fymptoms  of  irritation,  with 
the  firft  appearances  of  a  locked-jaw.  Opium  was  igven  plen- 
tifully, and  an  eryfipelas  came  on,  which  was  cured  by  the 
bark.  The  cafe  is  related  rather  indiftin&ly.  The  fymptoms 
of  the  13th  f*ay  have  been  thofe  only  of  incipient  eryfipelas  j 
and  if  they  were  not,  we  cannot  eafily  determine  whether  the 
.  fymptopis  cf  irritation  were  relieved  by  opium  or  bark,  or 
whether  the  eryfipelas  may  not  have  been  owing  to  the  opium* 

IV.  Cafe  of  a  Child  born  wkh  Symptoms  ot  Eryfipelas  fol- 
lowed by  Gangrene.  By  the  late  Robert  Brctofield,  M»  D- 
Fv  R.  S.  Phyikian  to  the  British  Lying-in  HofprtaL 

V.  An  Account  of  the  Species  of  Eryfipelas  defcribed  in  the 
preceding  Paper,  as  it  has  appeared  in  Infants  at  the  BritUh  JLy~ 
ing-in  Hofpital.  By  Maxwell  Garthfhore,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  and 
S.  A.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyficians  in  Edinburgh, 
and  Phyfician  to  the  Briti{h  Lying-in  Hofpital. — The  difeafe 
is  almoft  peculiar  to  lying-in  hofpitals,  and  not  very  frequent 
in  thefe :  it  has  been  attributed  to  the  free  ufc  of  fpirituous 
liquors  in  the  mother,  with  fome  degree  of  probability.  The 
remedy  is  obv  soils,  viz*  the  bark,  with  warm  fpirituous  em- 
brocations. It  is  only  furprifing  how  it  couH  ever  have  beei> 
overlooked.  Dr.  Gaxthihore  feems  to  wonder  that  Dr.  Cuilen 
could  ever  confider  any  kind  of  eryfipelas  as  phlegmcnic  $  but 
the  profeflbr  feems  fcarcely  ever  to  have  feen  it  in  any  other 
form ;  and  we  do  not  recollect  above  one  in&ance  of  the  dif- 
eafe that  required  bark:  we  have  feen  many  benefited  by 
bleeding.  An  uncommon  cafe  of  fperitonitis  in  a  young  child  is 
mentioned :  the  exudation  is  defcribed  as  purulent,  fimtkr  to 
what  had  been  obferved  in  a  puerperal  '  fever  £  but  in  that 
difeafe  the  exudation  is  gluten  or  albumen.  If  it  is  in  fome 
inftances  pus,  thefe  are  oy  no  means  the  greateft  number* 

VI.  Cafe  of  an  unufually  large  Abfcefs,  feated  between  the 
Peritonxum  and  Abdominal  Mufcles,  from  which  the  Matter 
appeared  to  be  difcharged,  fometimes  by  the  external  Open* 
ing,  and  at  another  Time  by  Expectoration.  By  Mr.  Charles 
Kite,  Surgeon  atGravefcad,  in  Kent.— From  the  proper  exa- 
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mniatiori  not  having  been  made  after  death,  we  are  in  doubt 
refpeftmg  the  extent  of  the  abfeefs.  There  is,  however^  great 
reafon  to  believe  that  the  expectoration  was  owingto  a  meta- 
ftafis,  in  confequence  df  a  confumptlve  habit.  The  abfeefs 
extended  fo  far  downward  as  to  prevent  a  prolapfus  uteri  from 
4>etftgeaflty  reduced. 

Vfl;  A  Cafe  of  total  Extirpation  of  the  external  Parts  of 
/Generation.  By  William  Scott,  M-  D*  PhyCcian  at  Stam- 
fbrdham,  in  Northumberland. — The  operation  was  performed 
by  the  patient  himfelf,  a  man  fevgnty^flve  years,  old,  in  a  fit  of 
melancholy.  The  haemorrhage  was  flight  and  tranfitory.  We 
have  formerly  remarked  that,  except  when  the  veflels  ate  en- 
larged by  difeafe,  it  is  never  dangerous ;  and,  at  that  period 
of  life,  it  muft  have  been  lefs  fo. 

*  VIII.  Obfervations  on  the  Ufe  of  Opium  in  the  Venereal 
Difeafe.    By  Mr.  John  Pearfon,  Surgeon  to  the  Lock  Hc& 

Jital,  and  to  the  Public  Difpenfary.— Mr.  Pearfon  found,  that 
y  no  means  one  half  of  the  cafes  yielded  to  opium,  and  it 
may  be  ftill  doubted,  if  in  thofe,  wliere  the  difeafe  appeared 
to  yield,  the  cure  was  permanent.  He  adds  too,  what  is  ftrift- 
ly  true,  that  the  inconveniences  from  this  medicine  were 
greater  than  from  mercury.  Opium,  however,  we  have,  rea- 
fon to  think,  in  its  hreeft  dofes,  leflens  the  inconveniences  of 
mercury,  and  adds  to  its  powers. 

IX.  An  Account  of  the  favourable  Termination  of  a  Wounct 
of  the  Stomach.  By  Mr.  William  Scott,  Surgeon  df  the  Na- 
ry.—The  immediate  confequences  of  the  wound  were  debi- 
lity in  its  hieheft  degree,  conftant  hiccough  and  vomiting  of 
Mood.  It  was  cured  pretty-  eafily,  and  the  patient  riourtfhed 
by  glyfters  only  for  fome  days.  It  appears  highly  probable, 
as  our  author  nints,  that  an  antiperiftaltic  .motion  took  place 
in  die  inteftines,  as  the  glyfters,  though  unufually  large,  were 
generally  retained.  *    * 

X.  A  Cafe  of  Suppfeifion  of  Urine,  in  which  the  Pun#urd 
of  die-  Bladder  in  the  Regio  Pubis  was  performed  with  Sue-' 
cefs.  By  Mr.  James  Lucas,  Surgeon  of  the  General  Infirmary 
at  Leeds. — In  this  inftance,  there  was  an  abfeefs  alfo  hi  the 
pertnxo,  through  whiqh  the  urine  for  fome  time  came*  "W\f 
know  not  why  the  attempt  to'  pun&ure  the  bladder  was  tot 
made  through  the  bottom  of  the  abfeefs,  unlefs  it  was,  that 
the  wound  of  the  bladder  would  more  really  heal  above  the 
pubis.  But  the  probability  of  the  urine  alfo  finding  its  way 
through  the  abfeefs,  as  adually  happened,  was  very  great. 

XL  The  Hiftory  of  a  Difeafe  in  the  Head  of  the  Tibia* 
with  an  Account  of  fome  remarkable  Appearances  which  pre-* 
fentcd  themfelves  on  the  Difle&ion  of  the  Limb.  By  Mr. 
John  Pearfon,  Surgeon  of  the  Lock  Hofpital,  and  of  the  Pub- 
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lie  Difpcnfary*— The  cafe  is  very  inftruflive.  The  difeafe 
was  at  the  head  df  the  tibia,  and  it  was  a  large  abfeefs,  which 
had  corroded  the  anterior  and  pofterior  part  of  the  bone,  fo 
that  the  pulfation  of  the  large  refleis  was  felt  through  the  tu- 
mour, and  led  to  the  fufpicion  of  an  aneurifm.  Instances  of 
pulfation,  communicated  to  tumours,  are  not  uncommon,  and 
the  chance  of  error  fhould  be  carefully  guarded  againft. 

XII.  A  Cafe  of  Hernia  Femoralie,  with  pra£hcal  Obferva- 
tions.  By  Mr*  Henry  Watfon,  F.  R.  S.  Senior  Surgeon  of 
the  Weftminfter  Hofpital. — In  this  cafe,  the  fphacelated  part 
of  the  inteftine  floughed  off,  and  it  united,  in  the  ufual  way, 
to  the  peritoneum.  When  the  fpacelus  is  more  complete,  our 
author  recommends  feparating  the  mortified  part,  having  firft 
tied  the  myfentery,  and  uniting  the  edges  of  the  found  part  by 
fome  ditches,  fupported  by  a  folid  cylinder  of  ifinglals,  prc- 
vioufly  introduced  into  the  canal.  Tne  idea  is  a  bold  one ; 
but  it  has  fucceeded  in  an  experiment  on  a  dog.  Ifinglafs  is 
prefered,  becaufe  it  will  be  eafily  diflblved  by  tne  fluids  $  but 
we  would  recommend  a  fmall  perforation,  which,  without 
detracting  from  its  refiftance,  would  facilitate  folution  and  fuf- 
fer  the  thinner  fluids  to  pafs.  It  may,  after  it  is  caft,  be  eafily 
bored  with  a  fine  awl :  but,  perhaps,  furgeons  may  be  terri- 
fied with  the  apparent  boldnefs  of  the  attempt,  and,  till  a&ually 
tried  by  the  author,  as  he  has  promifed  in  the  firft  proper  in- 
ftance,  will  Scarcely  think  it  admiflible. 

XIII.  A  remarkable  Cafe  of  Abftinence.  By  Robert  Wil- 
lan,  M.D.— The  duration  of  the  abftinence  was  fixty-one 
days :  the  drink  was  water,  from  half  a  pint  to  a  pint  each 
day,  with  a  little  juice  of  orange :  two  oranges  lafted  a  week. 
When  food  had  been  given  gradually,  the  patient  feemed  to 
recover,  but  five  days  after  the  recovery  had  gone  on,  he  was 
feized  with  mania,  from  which  he  was  relieved,  to  fink  into 
a  fullen  ftate ;  and  he  died,  ftenwngly  from  weaknefs,  about 
feven  days  afterwards.  In  the  progrefs  of  his  abftinence  he 
had  one  {tool,  the  fecond  day,  and  no  other  till  the  fortieth. 
He  flept  very  little,  and  ufed  no  exercife.  As  he  wrote  much, 
it  appeared  that  his  ideas  were  foon  obfeured,  and  his  mind, 
not  long  afterwards,  confufed.  Perhaps  the  whole  was  a  cafe 
of  mania,  reprefled  only,  but  not  cured,  by  abftinence. 

XIV.  Cafe  of  a  Dropfy  of  the  Ovarium  5  with  Reiparks  on 
the  Paracentefis  of  the  Abdomen,    By  Mr.  Edward  Ford, 

'  Surgeon  of  the  Weftminfter  General  Difpenfary. — In  this  in- 
ftance,  the  moft  remarkable  circumftance  is  the  fudden  filling, 
which,  at  laft,  amounted  to  three  pints,  three  ounces,  daily. 

.  But,  in  this  refpeft,  as  well  as  in  the  quantity  of  water  eva- 
cuated by  tapping,  we  have  feen  accounts  of  patients  who 
have  exceeded  Mrs.  Ann  Mafon  in  the  rapidity  of  accumula- 
tion* 
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tion,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  accumulated  fluids.  During 
eighteen  days,  the  Inhalation  amounted  to  at  leaft  137  pints. 
The  general  remarks  are  judicious  and  pra&ical*  The  incon- 
veniences of  the  operation  are  properly  pointed  out,  and  among 
thefc  our  author  mentions  the  wounding  of  fome  branch  of  the 
epigaftric  artery.  A  little  bloody  matter  following  the  water 
is  a  circumftance,  in  general,  of  no  importance;  and,  when 
a  hardnefs  is  felt  round  the  former  wound,  it  is  not  always  (per- 
haps fcarcely  ever)  an  indication  of  cohefion.  One  inftance 
is  mentioned,  where  a  tumefied  fpleen  was  wounded  by  the 
trocar. 

XV.  Obfervations  on  the  EffeGis  of  Camphor*  applied  ex- 
ternally, in  fome  Cafes  of  Retention  of  Urine.  By  Mr.  John 
Latham,  F.  R.  S.  Surgeon  at  Dartford. — Camphor,  it  is  well 
known,  is  a  powerful  corre&or  of  irritability  or  inflammation 
in  the  urinary  organs ;  but  it  was  not  fo  well  known  that  its 
effeds  were  the  fame,  when  introduced  into  the  blood  by  the 
abforbents.  In  thefe  inftances,  however,  it  was  ufeful  when 
rubbed  in  at  fome  diftance  from  the  organs  afFe&ed. 

XVI.  Cafe  of  an  Injury  of  the  internal  Table  of  the  Scull, 
fuccefsfully  treated.  By  Mr.  Charles  Brandon  Trye,  Surgeon 
of  the  Gloucefter  Infirmary.— The  cafe  is  lingular.  From  a 
blow  the  internal  part  of  the  table  of  the  fcullwas  injured  without 
any  apparent  injury  of  the  extern?!,  and  a  part  of  the  ibrmer 
was  abforbed :  the  life  of  both  feems  to  have  been  deftroyed  to 
a  certain  extent*  The  fymptoms  were  pain,  irritation,  chro- 
nic inflammation,  a  thickening  of  the  pericranium,  &c.  We 
cannot  approve  of  the  language  of  the  remarks,  where  fo  much 
knowledge  and  defign  are  attributed  to  nature:  the  efie&s  in  all 
thefe  circumftances  are  neceflary  confequences  of  the  prior 
chance. 

XVII.  Cafe  of  a  Rupture  of  the  Corpora  Cavernofa  Penfc. 
By  Mr.  Charles  Brandon  Trye,  Surgeon  of  the  Gloucefter  In- 
firmary.— The  rupture  was  occafioned  by  a  blow,  when  the 
cells  were  fully  diftended :  the  fymptoms  were  not  lingular, 
and  no  inconvenience  feems  to  have  followed. 

X  VIIL  Account  of  a  mortified  Hand,  which  was  taken  off 
at  the  Joint  of  the  Wrift.  By  Mr.  John  Latham,  F.  R.  S. 
Surgeon  at  Dartford  in  Kent.— This  cafe  is  19  no  refpe&  ex- 
traordinary. 

XIX.  uf  the  different  Kinds  or  Species  of  Inflammation, 
and  of  the  Caufes  to  which  thofe  Differences  may  be  afcribed. 
Bv  James  Carmichael  Smyth,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  College  of 
Phyficians^  and  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  Phyfician  extraor- 
dinary to  his  Majeftv.— Dr.  Smyth  divides  inflammations  ac- 
cording to  their  caufes,  the  functions  of  the  parts  inflamed, 
their  natural  texture,  or  a  texture  induced  by  difeafc.  .  The 
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faufc  certainly  occafions  aneflential  and  fpecific  difference,  foi 
a  venereal  or  ichrophulous  pphthalmy  is  very  diftinft  from  one 
pecafioned  by  cold  or  irritation.  Tiie  fecond  diftin&ion  our 
author  confiders  as  the  leaft  important  though  in  a  practical 
view,  it  is  of  great  confequence  ;  for  no  one  would  give  the 
purgatives  in  peripneumony,  which  are  absolutely  efTential  in 
phrenitis,  or  the  opium  in  hepatitis,  which  is  fo  particularly 
adapted  to  enteritis.  Hie  third  divifion  we  fufpeft  is  not  an 
accurate  one,  The  inflammation  of  the  fktn  is  ftyled  eryfipe- 
las, of  the  cellular  membrane  phlegmon ;  the  inflammations  pf 
the  diaphanous  membranes,  as  the  pVura,  peritoneum,  &ct 
pre  fuppofed  to  be  different  from  thofe  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, or  the  mufcular  fibres.  That  the  eryfipelas  is  a  pe- 
culiar difeafe  of  the  fkin,  may  be  admitted  to  a  certain  extent  $ 
f>ut  there  are  inflammations*  which  in  their  fypnptoms  come  fo 
pear  to  eryfipelas,  though  the  feat  is  different,  that  bv  com- 
pion  cpnfent  they  have  obtained  the  name.  Thus,  the  peri- 
corneal inflammation  in  puarperal  fever,  is  ftyled  eryfipelatons; 
the  peripneumonia  typhodes  has  had  a  fimilar  appellation.  We 
jnean  not  to  aflfert  that  this  is  correfl:  5  but  thofe  who  have  at- 
tended the  progrefs  and  termination  of  thefe  complaints  will 
fee  prepofleffed  in  its  favour.  There  are,  however,  fa&s  on  the 
Other  hand ;  and  a  peripneujnony,  decidedly  from  cold,  ha$ 
fometimes,  under  our  own  eyes,  aflumed  a  putrid  appearance, 
when  a  putrid  fomes  has  been  prefent  in  the  fyftem.  The 
£ryfipplatous  fore  throat  is  on  a  more  certain  foundation, 
though,  while  the  ephelion  is  a  continuation  of  the  ikin,  it 
(ah  fcarcely  be  adduced  in  pppofition  to  our  author's  fyftem, 
which  we  mean  npt  to  opppfe;  we  have  only  fuggefted  thefe 
doubts  for  future  elucidation.  That  eryfipelas  is  always  the 
pffcik  of  acrimony,  another  of  the  pofitions  which  Dr.  Smyth 
oppofes,  may  alfo  occafion  fome  difficulties.  Heat  and  cold 
will  undoubtedly  induce  it ;  but  reftrained  or  hurried  perfpira- 
tion  may  be  as  certainly  accounted  acrimonious  as  any  poifon 
introduced.  In  the  third  article  of  this  volume,  eryfipetae  came 
on,  by  the  puncture  of  a  tendon;  and  though  we  fuggefted 
floubts  of  its  caufe,  we  thought,  if  our  recolledioit  was  not 
inaccurate,  that  other  inftances  of  a  fimilar  kin4  might  have 
peen  adduced.  We  ought  hpwever  tp  add,  that,  on  tracing 
the  fuppofed  fa&s,  we  have  not  been  able  to  difcover  them  j 
and  the  inftance  which  occurred  to  us  may  have  been  a  folir 
f  ary  one  $  or  fyfnptpms  of  general  Irritation,  with  which  the 
{kin  will  occafionally  fympathife,  may  have  been  the  founda- 
tion. That  there  is  generally  an  acrimony,  may  be  fcown 
frojp  the  fpreading  nattire  of  the  difeafe,  ana  the  utility  of  dry 
powders,  tiur  author's  conclufions,  with  the  anfwer  to  one 
*>bie£Hon,  we  (hall  feleft. 
'* *  "    *"  «D# 
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*  Bo  not  the  preceding  fads  naturally  lead  to  the  following 
conclufions  ?  lit.'  That  the  eryfipelas  is  an  inflammation  of  the 
Jfcin  only,  adly.  That  the  peculiarity  of  this  inflammation  de- 
pends folely  on  the  nature  an4  texture  of  the  fkin.  jdly.  That 
acrimony,  though  a  frequent  caufe,  is  by  no  means  the  only  one 
capable  of  producing  it.  And  4-thly.  That  though  the  difference 
of  the  caufe  cannot  in  this  in  dance  alter  the  nature,  yet  it  has  con* 
fiderable  influence  on  the  appearance  and  fymptoms  of  the  difeafe. 

*  To  the  firft  conclufion  it  may  be  objected,  that  as  the  cryfi- 
pelatons  inflammation  fonetimes  recedes,  or  is  repelled  from  the 
fkin,  and  attacks  other  parts  of  the  body,  particularly  the  brain 
and  lungs,  thofe  parts,  as  well  as  the  ffcin,  mull  be  fubjecl  to  this 
affection.  The  obfervation  is  certainty  jail,  but  not  the  inference. 
I  admit,  that  the  fame  caufe  which  produced  inflammation  of  the 
flcin  may  equally  excite  it  any  where  elfe  :  but  it  does  not  follow, 
that  thofe  inflammations,  though  arifing  from  the  fame  caufe, 
Should  beaf  a  fimilar  nature,  when  the  part  affiled  is  fo  extremely 
different.  I  affirm  on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  not  the  fmalleft 
refemblance  between  the  fymptoms  of  the  eryfipelas  of  the  head, 
and  the  delirium  or  coma  which  is  brought  on  by  this  inflamma* 
ticm  receding  and  affecting  the  brain:  nor,  to  invert  the  propor- 
tion, is  the  peripneumony  occafioned  by  the  retroceffion  of  the 
mealies  (an  inflammation  analogous  to  the  eryfipelas)  in  any  re- 
(jpccl  different  from  the  fame  difeafe  produced  by  other  caufe*.* 

Thefc  cafes  of  retroccding  eryfipedas  are  different  from  the 
erysipelatous  affections  we  juft  now  mentioned.  Dr.  Smyth 
is  ftn&ly  accurate  in  his  remarks;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
how  far  thefe  inftances  are  truly  metaitafes.  We  have  often 
feen  delirium  fupervene  on  eryfipelas,  as  well  as  peripneu- 
mony j  but  they  nave  either  feemed  new  attacks,  accidentally 
varied,  or  concomitant  affections.  In  the  other  parts  of  the* 
paper  our  author  is  fufficiently  correct ;  and,  if  he  fails  in  ex- 
plaining the  nature  of  critical  abfeefies  and  their  connection 
with  fever,  he  fails  with  every  other  pathologift ;  and  no  one 
.will  {ucceed,  till  die  nature  of  fever  is  better  ascertained.— 
The  acute  rheumatifm  is  probably  not  fo  much  a  difeafe  of  the 
joufcular  fibres,  as  of  the  coats  of  the  veffils. 

X£.  A  Cafe  of  Inverfion  of  the  Uterus.  By  Robert  Cleg- 
born,  M.  D.  Profeflbr  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Univerfity  of 
GlaXgow.— ^Tiis  unfortunate  woman  furvived  the  accident,  an4 
the  uterus  remained  inv£  d.  Dr.  Cleghorn's  remarks  op 
this  and  fimilar  cafes  are  judicious  and  practical.  His  reading 
on  the  fubje&  is  alio  extenfivc.  The  following  circumftances 
are  very  properly  pointed  out,  as  neceu^ary  to  be  kept  in  view. 

*  1  ft.  The  quantity  of  blood  difcharged.  Whenever  that  is  un- 
commonly copious,  especially  when  the  ftrength  finks  fpeedily, 
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the  patient  ought  to  be  examined  moft  carefully  without  lonng  a 
moment. 

*  2dly,  The  nature  and  degree  of  the  pains  which  remain  af- 
ter delivery.     Fatigue,  diftention   of  parts,  and  other  obvious- 
caufes,  always  do,  and  always  mufl  leave  a  fenfaiion  of  forenefs" 
after  the  pains  of  labour.     This  fenfation,  however,  which  often 
gives  way  to  a  genth  fle?p,  is  not  only  inferior  in  degree,  but  is' 
different  in  kind   from  the  horrible  pangs  which  accompany  the- 
inverted  uterus.     The  back,  the  loins,  the  fore-part  of  the  belly 
and  the  thighs,  are  all  exquifitely  painful,  while  the   uterus  is' 
thrown  into  convuliive  contraction,  fo  tb*t  the  patient  imaginer 
fhe  is  about  to  bear  a  fecond  child,  or  to  lofe  fomc  part  <*f  her 
bowels.     H-.t  itrength  finks  apace  ;  the  extremities  grow  cold  ;' 
a  clammy  fweat  bedews  the  forehead  and  brraft ;   the  pulfe  flops ; 
excefs  of  fatigue  procures  no  reft  ;  the  patient  falls  into  a  fyn- 
eope,  from  which  fhe  is  never  roufed,  or  roufed  pnly  by  convul- 
fions  and  delirium, 

'  If,  therefore,  after  the  delivery  of  the  placenta,  violent  ex - 
pulfive  pains,  equalling  or  exceeding  in  fe verity  thofe  which  at- 
tended birth,  fhall  attack  the  patient,  fhe  ought  to  be  examined  in- 
Handy.  Such  an  examination,  unlefs  the  operator  be  deficient  in 
(kill  or  tendemefs,  can  do  no  harm,  and  it  may  fave  life.  That 
it  is  fo  frequently  neglcded  in  the  beginning  of  fuch  melancholy 
cafes,  is  unpardonable :  for,  when  the  bottom  of  the  uterus  at 
firil  falls  through  the  os  uteri,  it  can  be  for  the  molt  part  eaiily 
replaced,  if  no  fpafm  has  come  on/ 

XXI.  The  Hiftory  of  a  Contraction  of  the  Fore-arm  and 
Fingers,  with  fome  Remarks  and  Reflections  on  Bleeding  in 
the  Arm,  By  Mr.  Henry  Watfon,  F.  R.  S.  Senior  Surgeon 
of  the  Weftminfter  Hofpital.— The  contraction  arofe  from  the 
irritation  of  the  tendinons  fafcia,  and  was  removed  by  dividing 
the  biceps  longitudinally,  and  continuing  the  divifion  from  the 
flefh  into  the  tendon,  below  that  part  where  it  fends  off  the 
fafcia.     The  relief  was  almoft  inftantaneous. 

XXII.  A  Angular  Cafe  of  Abfcefs  of  the  Liver  which  ter- 
minated favourably.  By  George  Sandeman,  M.  D.  Phyfician 
to  the  General  Diipenfary. — The  cure  was  not  effected  by  art : 
the  abfcefs  burft  into  the  inteftines  or  into  the  duds,  and  the 
matter  was  discharged  by  ftool.  The  recovery  was  rapid  and 
complete.  If  the  application  of  a  blifter  had  occurred,  it  would 
have  faved  much  trouble*  for,  in*^at  way,  the  matter  might 
have  been  perhaps  drawn  off. 

XXIII.  A  Cafe  of  a  Rupture  of  the  Bladder,  from  a  Fall. 
By  Mr.  Charles  Montagu,  Surgeon  of  the  Weftern  Difpen- 
fary.-r-The  accident  was  occafioned,  as  the  title  imports,  by  a 
Jail,  probably  when  the  bladder  was  diftenueij.    ft  is  how- 
ever 
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ever  furprifing,  that  though  the  rupture  would  admit  the  hand 
to  oafs  through,  eight  ounces  of  water  were  drawn  off  by  the 
catheteT  the  morning  after  the  accident,  and,  at  another  time, 
a  pint  of  urine  of  the  natural  colour. 

XXIV.  A  Cafe  of  Hydrophobia,  By  Mr.  John  OUonnel, 
Apothecary  in  London. — An  inilance  of  a  dreadful  difeafe, 
but  in  no  refpeel:  a  peculiar  one. 

XXV.  On  the  Medicinal  Properties  of  the  Muriatcd  Ba- 
rnes. By  Adair  Crawford,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Phyfician  to  St. 
Thomas's  Hofpital.  —  Muriated  barytes*  probably  a  metallic 
(alt,  in  a  large  dofe,  is  certainly  injurious :  in  a  fmall  one,  it 
promotes  a  flow  of  urine,  warms  and  apparently  ftimulates  the 
flomach,  and  feems  to  be  a  powerful  alterant.  When  anyfe- 
ver  is  prefent  in  the  fyftem,  it  is  found  to  be  injurious.  The 
beft  effects  were  produced  by  it,  in  dofes  of  from  three  to  feven 
drops,  in  fchrophula,  incipient  cancers,  and  fchirri.  In  the 
Jaft  ftages  of  cancer,  and  in  confumption,  it  did  no  fervice. 
Dr.  Smyth  defcribes  the  method  of  preparing  the  medicine, 
and  ascertaining  its  purity ;  but  thefe  directions  cannot  be 
given  in  an  abridgment.  The  barytes  of  Stronteam  in  Scotland, 
feems  to  be  an  earth,  in  fome  euential  refpefts  differenrtfrom 
the  earth  commonly  diftinguiflied  by  this  name  in  chemical 
authors* 

XXVI.  A  Cafe  of  Dropfy,  in  which  the  Water,  has  been 
twice  drawn  off  by  tapping  the  Vagina.  By  Sir  William  Biihop, 
Knt.  Surgeon  at  Maidftone  in  Kent.-— The  operation,  in  the 
way  prefcribed,  was  peculiarly  eafy,  as  the  vagina  was  protrud- 
ed by  the  weight  of  tne  water. 

XXVII.  Two  Letters  from  John  Collins,  Efq.  of  the  Ifland 
of  St.  Vincent,  addreffedto  Benjamin  Vaughan,  Efq.  of  Lon- 
don, on  the  Subject  of  a  Species  of  Angina  Maligna,  and  the 
Ufe  of  Capficum  in  that  and  feveral  other  Difeafes.  —In  thefe 
inftances,  as  well  as  in  fome  epidemics,  when  the  difeafe  pre- 

•  rails  in  Europe,  the  affe&ion  of  the  throat  was  the  primary 
complaint.     The  recipe  we  ihall  transcribe  : 

*  Take  two  table  fpooofuls  of  fmall  red  pepper,  or  three  of  the 
common  cayenne  pepper,  and  two  tea  fpoonfols  of  fine  fait,  beat 
them  into  a  pafte,  and  then  add  to  them  half  a  pint  of  boiling 
water.  Strain  off  the  liquor  when  cold,  and  add  to  it  half  a  pint 
of  very  (harp  vinegar.  Let  a  table  fpoonful  of  this  liquor  be 
taken  every  half  hour,  as  a4 dofe  for  an  adult ;  diminifhing  it  in 
proportion  for  children* 

From  the  earlieft  period  of  our  practice  we  have  feen  com- 
mon pepper  eaten  with  great  advantage. 

XXVIII.  Account  of  an  Exfoliation  of  the  internal  furfate 
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of  the  Tibia,  removed  by  the  Application  of  the  Trephine. 
By  Mr,  Thomas  Whately,  Surgeon.— This  account  19  not 
Very  Angular  in  any  refpc&,  nor  does  the  operator's  address  4e-t 
ferve  any  very  particular  encomium. 

XXIX.  Some  Account  of  the  Invention  and  Ufe  of  the 
Lever  of  Roonhuyfen.  By  Robert  Bland,  M.D.— Dr.  Bland's 
hiftory  of  the  lever  is  curious,  and  his  dircitions  for  the  ufe  of 
this  inftrument  are  judicious  and  proper.  It  is  an  unsuitable 
fufyeft  of  difcuflion  in  a  popular  work  \  nor  will  the  directions 
admit  of  an  analyfis.  We  do  not,  however,  perceive  the  ad- 
vantages  which  Roonhuyfen's  lever  pofleffes  over  the  fingle 
blade  of  Dr.  Leake's  forceps. 

XXX.  An  Account  of  a  very  uncommon  Blindneft  in  the 
Eyes  of  newly-born  Children.  By  Mr.  Samuel  Farar,  Sur- 
geon at  Depttord.— A  Angular  occurrence,  where  the  three 
iucceffive  children  of  the  fame  parents  were  horn  with  the  corr 
nea  opaque,  but  gradually  acquiring  pcllucidity.  In  the  bit 
child  the  recovery  was  very  flow. 

XXXi.  Three  Inftances  of  fudden  Death,  with  the  Ajv- 
sear^nces  on  Difle&ion.  By  James  Carmichael  Smyth,  M.  D. 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Phyficians,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  5 
and  Phyfician  Extraordinary  to  his  Majefty. — In  the  firft  in1- 
ftance,  there  was  an  occafional  pain  of  the  ftomach,  though 
flight :  the  death  was  fudden,  by  the  internal  coats  being  cor- 
roded, and  the  peritoneal  coat  at  laft  burfting  in  confequend?, 
probably,  of  the  exertion  of  vomiting*  There  was  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  peritonaeum  feemingly  occafioned  by  the  ftirnu-* 
lus  of  the  fluids  efcaping  through  the  wound*  In  the  fecond 
cafe,  the  fudden  death  was  fubfequent  to  a  fever  with  aphthae, 
in  which  there  had  been  foroe  attention  of  the  lungs :  it  was 
owing  to  a  fudden  errufion  o£  blood,  or  of  bkpdy  ferum,  into  the 
Jungs :  the  blood  was  in  a  diflblved  ftate,  and  hemorrhages 
after  fevers  had  not  been  uncommon.  The  third  was  an  in- 
ftance  of  croop,  lefs  acute  than  the  ufual  difeafe  of  children, 
owing  to  a  humour  in  the  back  part  of  the  larynx*  feemingly 
of  a  conglobate  gland,  which  bad  partially  and  incompletely 
fuppurated* 

XXXII.  Of  the  Danger  of  wounding  the  epigaftric  Ar- 
tery in  the  Operation  of  Tapping  for  the  Afcites.  By  the 
fame.— rThe  accident  of  wounding  fome  confiderable  branch 
of  the  epigaftric  artery  feems  not  be  fo  uncommon  as  has  been 
fuppofed.  Perhaps  the  inflammations,  in  the  Jewels,  and  other 
unexpe&ed  accidents,  which  fometirnes  happen  after  tapping, 
may  he  owing  to  the  artery  leaking  internally. 

XXXIII.  Of  the  Aphonia  Spafmodica.  By  die  fame.r- 
In  the  three  cafes  of  aphonia  fpsuOnodica  here  related,  the  two 
)ait  are  Seemingly  paralytic  or  apoplectic.    That  the  difeafe 
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fbmetimes  occurs  from  fpafin,  we  (mow  j  for  we  hare  feen 
more  than<pne  cafe  of  it  following  hyfteric  fits,  and,  uijlefs 
they  foon  go  off,  they  arc  commonly  relieved,  as  in  the  firft 
Jnftance  related  in  this  paper,  by  an  emetic, 

XXXIV.  Of  the  Ufe  of  C*ntharides,  taken  in  Subftance, 
in  certain  Difeafes  of  the  Bladder.  6y  the  fame.-- -In  our ' 
author's  opinion,  cantharides  are  not  diuretic.  We  have  had 
fome  reafon*  to  form  a  different  opinion ;  but  perhaps  it  may 
be  doubtful  whether  they  exert  any  power  except  on  the  nect 
of  the  bladder.  Dr.  Smyth  gives  them  in  difeafes  of  the  blad- 
der from  weaknefs,  ibmetimes  appearing  as  incontinence  of 
urine,  and  fometimes  as  an  obftrudion.  la  the  laft  cfifeafe, 
we  think  they  are  lefs  properly  adapted  5  for  their  a&ion,  we 
have  faid,  is  almoft  peculiarly  on  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Dr. 
Smyth  thinks  the  fubftance  will  fucceed  wben  the  tinfture  has 
failed,  and  gives  from  one  to  four  grains  twice  a  day;  general- 
ly beginning  with  the  fmaller  dofe,  and  gradually  increafing  it. 
This  volume  is  illuftrated  with  the  necefiary  plates,  well 
executed ;  but,  in  general,  as  a  colje&ion,  it  does  not  rife  above 
mediocrity. 

■    ■ — — — — — i  ■■  ■■■ 

Remarks  on  Foreft  Scarry,  and  other  Woodland  Piews  (rela- 
tive chiefly  to  tifturefque  Beauty.)     Illuftrated  by  the  Scenef 
gr  New-Forejl,  in  Hamjjbirc.  2  Hols,  ovo,  lU  lbs.  Boards* 
lamire.     179;. 

«  POOREST  Scenerv'  is  the  laft  of  Mr.  Gilpin's  labours ; 
+  and  it  is,  on  tne  whole,  one  of  the  moft  entertaining* 
-  In  every  breaft,  there  is  a  kind  of  fuperftitious  attachment  to 
the  *  monarchs  of  the  wood/  A  large  luxuriant  tree  is  always 
a  pleating  obje&  j  and,  with  the  various  reflexions  of  digni- 
ty, wonder,  and  utility  which  it  excites,  religion  mixes  occa- 
fionally  its  graver  tints,  or  fuperftition  fuggefts  (cenes  of  fob- 
limer  horror.  Dodona's  grove,  our  own  Druids,  and  their 
fanguinary  rites,  the  fcenes  which  the  lively  vifionary  beings 
of  domeftic  fable  have  confecrated  to  fame,  recall  different 
ideas  in  contemplating  the  leafy  ornaments  of  the  forefts^  wte 
can  imagination  always  difcard  their  fancied  inhabitants,  die 
Dryads  and  Hamadryads*  An  habituated  attachment  adds  to 
the  pleafure  and  the  intereft ;  and  the  trees  under  which  the 
boyifli  fports  of  our  younger  days  have  paflcd,  the  bark  im- 
printed with  our  names,  become  almoft  our  friends  \  we  lofe 
fhem  with  deep  regret.  Such  is  the  attachment  which  thofe 
accuftomed  to  fylvan  fcenes  feel  for  thefe  diftingusQied  ob- 
je&s  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  that  they  hear  with  pain  of 
the  deftru&ion  of  woods,  and  fcarcely  believe  that  cultivation, 
£ocial  imercourfe,  or  fecurity,  are  adequately  purchafed  by 
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their  lofs.  In  this  kingdom  we.  have  to  lament,  from  difle-" 
rent  caufes,  the  lofs  of  our  forefts  j  and  it  is  always  with  par- 
ticular pleafure  that  we  follow  the  progrcflivc  fteps  of  tlic  So- 
ciety for  the  cultivation  of  Arts,  &c.  in  their  encouragements 
of  plantation.  We  wifh  the  oak  was  more  attended  to  :  it  is 
1  the  fole  king  of  forcfts  all.' 

To  follow  Mr.  Gilpin,  we  muft  confider  trees  as  objects  of 
piclurefque  beauty  only.  As  we  have  fometimes  looked  at  them 
with  other  views,  we  cannot  always  join  in  his  feelings  and 
'  his  opinions.     Deformity,  difeafe,  and  partial  death,  add  per- 
haps to  the  variety  of  the  painter's  compofition  ;  but,  to  thofc 
who  do  not  merely  examine  the  grouping  or  the  colour,  they 
appear  what  they  are,  and  difpleafe.     We  mention  this,  to 
account  for  a  little  deviation  which,  though  we  purpofe  to 
avoid,  may  occaGonallv  appear,  from  our  author's  opinion. 
He  treats  exclusively  ot  pidturefque  beauty ;  and  thefe  appear- 
ances, if  they  add  to  it,  deferve  praife.   The  firft  object  of  at- 
tention is  fingle  trees.     A  tree,  to  be  beautiful,  muit  be  natu- 
ral ;   branched  with   a  pleating  regularity,  and  its  top  and 
branches  fliould  be  pf  oportioned  to  its  trunk :  it  muft  (land 
alfo  fixed  in  the  ground,  or,  in  our  author's  language,  be  well 
balanced.  A  tree  not  well  balanced  is  not  beautiful  •,  yet  when 
hanging  over  a  river,  from  the  edge  of  a  rock,  or  a  tree  with 
pliant  pendent  branches,  will  appear  fo.     In  this  cafe,  we  ra- 
ther probably  look  at  the  branches,  and  are  pleafed  with  the 
fwecp  than  confider  the  tree  as  a  whole.    A  pollard  on  which 
a  fmgle  branch  is  left  can  never  be  beautiful,  unlefs,  as  it 
fometimes  happens,  the  trunk  is  concealed :  the  idea  of  muti- 
lation deftroys  the  effect.    We  have  not,  with  Mr.  Gilpin,  in- 
cluded lightnefs,  among  the  beauties ;  for  this  is  only  compa- 
rative, and  we  hope  was  not  introduced  from  an  averfion  to 
the  beech. 

The  maladies  of  trees,  Mr.  Gilpin  obferves,  are  fubfervient 
to  the  ufe  of  the  pencil ;  and  one  chapter  is  defttned  to  fhew 
in  what  way  the  blafted  branches  maybe  rendered  pi&urefque. 
We  own  tnat,  in  nature,  even  the  mofles  and  the  parafite 
plants  injure  the  branches  of  trees,  and  we  can  admit  only  of 
the  waving  hop ;  in  a  very  few  inftances,  of  the  ivy  or  wood- 
bine as  ornamental.  It  is  a  confeioufnefs  perhaps  that  they 
injure  the  tree,  which  influences  our  opinion  :  but  this  fub- 
jecT:  we  promifed  to  avoid.  The  following  is  beautiful  oAly 
in  a  pi£ure >  it  can  fcarcely  be  enjoyed  in  nature  : 

*  The  blajled  tree  has  often  a  fine  effect  both  in  natural  and 

in  artificial  landfcape.    In  fome  fcenes  it -is  almoft  efiential.  When 

ihe  'dreary  heath  is  !"prcad  before  the  eye,  and  ideas  of  wildnefc 

,'and  defolatioh  are  required,  what  more  fuitable  accompaniment 
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can  be  imagined  than  the  blafted  oak,    ragged,   fcathcd,   tad 
•  leaflefs ;  (hooti&g  its  peeled  white  branches  athwart  the  gathering 
blacknefs  of  (pvac  rifing  (kormS 

Mofs  certainty  at  times  varies  the  nue,  and  adds  to  the  beauty  ; 

.  but  the  trunks  of  trees,  unlefs  eminently  beautiful'or  greatly 

deformed,  do  not  add  to,  or  detract  from,  our  pleafure.  Trie  ap- 

-  pJetree  (hooting  generally  at  nearly  rfght  angles,  and  covered 

with  mofs,  is  a  molt  difpleafme  oojett ;  vet  the  oak  mooting 

at  right  angle?  and  covered  with  mofs  is  laid  to  be  beautiful. 

The  advantages  of  the  oak  are  numerous ;  and,  when  in 
leaf,  from  the  (nape  and  colour  of  the  leaves,  it  is  beautiful ; 
fome  part  of  its  beauty  arifcs  undoubtedly  from  the  angles 
formed  by  its  fprays,  becaufe  it  is  by  this  means  rendered  lefs 
mafly.  But  it  mult  be  obferved,  that  the  angle  of  the  (hoots 
is  then  concealed  j  and  when  in  winter  it  is  no  longer  cover- 
ed, the  oak  yields  to  the  a(h,  and  even  to  the  beech  and  elm. 
Our  author's  defcription  and  encomium  on  the  oak,  in  other 
refpects,  deferve  great  commendation,  as  executed  with  equal 
tafte,  judgment,  and  knowledge.  The  a(h  prefents  a  trunk, 
whole  natural  colour  emulates  that  which  is  occafioned,  on 
the  oak,  by  moiTes  and  lichens:  its  fprays  rife  alfo  at  eafy 
angles,  and  the  whole  tree  mould  be  more  frequently  inter- 
mixed in  plantations  with  the  oak.  Our  author  feems  eager 
to  find  fault  with  its  foliage,  decaying  in  difagreeab'e  colours. 
This  we  do  not  confider  as  a  drfeci  :  it  is  of  more  conse- 
quence to  remark,  that,  in  its  old  age,  the  eafy  flowing  iine 
of  its  branches  is  often  bent  into  harlher  forms :  in  fome  foils 
it  dies  on  the  top  j  a  tlifeafe  to  which  the  mountain  afli  ia  par- 
ticularly fubje£t.  But  we  ought  to  obferve,  that  the  am 
is  chiefly  beautiful  in  compofrtion  ;  for,  as  a  (ingle  tree,  it  ?s 
not  of  magnitude  and  importance  enough  to  fill  the  mind. 
We  know  no  form  more  difpleafing  in  a  vegetable  than  the 
-weeping  a(h :  the  weeping  willow  bends,  fecmingly,  from  its 
weight,  in  a  foft  airy  curve ;  but  the  weeping  afh  is  forcibly, 
in  appearance,  bent  to  the  ground  in  a  (harp,  harfh  angle, 
while  its  fprays  appear  to  make  a  weak  ineffectual  effort  to 
rife  upward.  The  weeping  willow,  as  our  author  fufpefrs, 
will  not  always  thrive  very  near  water.  It  requires  a  (trong 
moiit  foi\  rather  than  a  wet  one,  and  we  have  feen  it  thrive 
well  in  a  cold  wet  clay,  where  no  other  tree  would  vegetate. 

If  the  a(h  is  beautiful  only  in  compofition,  the  beech  is  a 
noble  fingle  tree :  its  foliage  is  mafly ;  and  from  want  of 
Jightnefs,  from  its  not  yielding  the  chequered  (hade,  Mr.  Gil- 
pin feems  prejudiced  agaiwlt  it*  The  deep  colour  of  its  leaves, 
the  boldnefs  of  its  (hoots,  and  its  general  form,  render  it  how- 
ever very  refpe^*ble.    It  ilands  with  great  efleft  in  a  hollow, 
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irherfe,  from  an  adjoining  elevation,  the  various  layers  of  its 
branches  can  be  feen.  The  eifh  our  author  praifes  with  great 
judgment  and  propriety  j  die  vigorous  unmuttiared  elm  is  a 
tree  of  great  beauty  and  effe£t  The  lime  we  do  not  admire 
more  than  Mr.  Gilpin :  it  has  too  much  uniformity  of  furface, 
and  does  not  branch  with  .elegance  or  boldnefc*  We  mail  fe* 
leflt  a  fpecimen  of  our  authors  4efcriptive  talents  from  Us  af  * 
count  of  the  birch* 

*  The  birch  may  have  fever&t  varieties,  with  which  1  am  not 
acquainted »  The  moft  common  fpecies  of  it  in  England  are  the  black 
and  the  white*  The  former  is  a  native  of  Canada ;  the  latter,  of 
Britain.  Of  the  white  birch  therp  is  a  very  beaut  if  at  variety, 
fome times  called  the  lady-birch,  or  the  weeping-birch.  It's  fpray 
being  (tenderer  and  longer  than  the  common  fort,  forms  an  ele- 
gant pen  fife  foliage,  like  the  weeping  willow ;  and  like  it,  is  put 
in  motion  by  the  leaft  breath  of  air.  When  agitated,  it  is  well 
adapted  to  chara&trife  a  norm  ;  or  to  perform  any  office  in  land- 
scape, which  is  expected  from  the  weeping  willow. 

*  The  ftem  of  the  birch  is  generally  marked  with  brown,  yel- 
low,  and  filvery  touches,  which  is  peculiarly  pi&urefqne  ;  as  they 
are  charaderiftic  obje&s  of  imitation  for  the  pencil,  and  as  they 
contrail  agreeably  with  the  dark  green  hue  of  the  foliage.  But 
only  the  Hem,  and  larger  branches  have  this  varied  colouring  : 
the  fpray  is  of  a  deep  brown  ;  which  is  the  colour  too  of  the  large/ 
branches  where  the  external  rind  is  peeled  oil*.  As*  the  birch 
grows  old,  it's  bark  becomes  rough  and  furrowed.  It  lofes  ail 
it's  varied  tints,  and  aflumes  a  uniform,  ferruginous  hue.' 

All  the  trees  of  the  foreft  thus  pafs  in  review  before  our 
eftimator  of  pifturefque  beauty.  We  have  already  retted  too 
long  on  this  part  of  the  work.  In  the  reft  of  the  examination, 
if  we  except  a  little  too  great  partiality  to  the  pines,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Scotch  fir,  we  fee  fcarcely  any  dung  to  occa* 
fion  obfervation  or  difpute.  Perhaps  our  own  prejudices 
againft  the  firs  may  be  as  unreasonable  as  bur  authpT's  partia- 
lity in  their  favour.  We  {hall  conclude  this  part  therefore 
with  the  curious  account  of  fome  lingular  yews :  . 

*  Thus  much  for  the  utility  and  dignity  of  the  yew4  As  to 
its  pi&urefque  perfections,  I  profefs  myfelf  (contrary  I  fuppofe  to 
general  opinion)  a  great  admirer  of  its  form,  and  foliage.  The 
yew  is,  of  all  other  trees,  the  moft  tonfile.  Hence  all  the  indig* 
•nities  it  fuffcrs.  We  every  where  fee  it  cut  and  metamorphofed 
into  fuch  a  variety  of  deformities,  that  we  art  hardly  brought  to 
conceive,  it  has  a  natural  fhape ;  or  the  power,  which  other  trees 
have,  of  hanging  carelefsly  and  negligently.-  Yet  it  has  this 
power  in  a  very  eminent  degree  ;  and  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  except 
in  expofed  fituations,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  ever- 
greens 
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.grams  we  have.  Indeed,  I  knbw  not  whether,  alt  things  confi- 
.dered,  it  h  not  Juperior'to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  itfelf — I  mean 
to  fuch  meagre  representations  of  that  noble  plant,  as  we  have  iji 
England.  The  fame  foil  which  cramps  the  cedar,  is  congenial 
to  the  yew. 

*  It  is  hot  feldom  however  that  we  fee  the  yew  in  perfection. 
In  New-Foreft  it  formerly  abounded :  but  it  is  now  much  fcareer. 
It  does  not  rank  among  timber-trees ;  and  being  thus  in  a  degree 
unprivileged,  and  unprotected  by  foxed- laws,  it  has  often  been 
made  booty  of  by  thofe,  who  duril  not  lay  violent  hands  on  the 
oak,  or  the  a(h.  But  Hill  in  many  parts  of  the  forefi,  fome  noble 
fpecimens  of  this  tree  are  left*  One  I  have  often  vifited,  which 
is  a  tree  of  peculiar  beauty.  It  immediately  divides  into  fever al 
ma  fly  limbs,  each  of  which  hanging  in  grand  Lxrie  foliage,  fpreads 
over  a  large  compafs  of  .ground,  and  yet  the  whole  tree  forms  a 
clofe,  compad  body  :  that  is,  it's^  boughs  are  not  fo  Separated,  as 
to  break  into  diilincl  parts.  It  cannot  boaft  the  fize  of  the  yew- 
tree  at  Pother  ingai,  near  Tay mouth  in  Scotland,  which  meafores 
fifty- fix  feet  and  an  half  in  circumference;  nor  indeed. the  &zt 
•f  many  others  on  record :  but  it  has  fufficient  fige  for  all  the  par* 
j>ofrs  of  landfcape,  and  in  point  of  piclureique  beauty  it  probably 
equals  any  of  them.  It  (lands  not  far  from  the  banks  of  Lyming* 
ton  river,  on  the  left  bank  as  you  look  towards  the  fea,  between 
Roydon-farm,  and  Boldre- church.  It  occupies  a  fmall  knoll* 
furrounded  with  other  trees;  fome  of  which  are  yews;  but  of  in* 
ferior  beauty.  A  little  ilream  walhes  the  bafe  of  the  knoll ;  an4 
winding  round,  forms  it  into  a  peninfula.  If  any  one  fliould  have 
curiofity  to  vifit  it  from  this  defcription,  and  by  the  help  of  thefe 
land-marks,  I  doubt  not  but  he  might  find  it,  at  any  time,  with- 
in the  fpace  of  thefe  two  or  three  centuries,  in  great  perfection, 
if  it  fu^ffer  no  external  injury.'  If  fuch  trees  were  common,  they 
would  recover  the  character  of  the  yew-tree  among  the  admirers 
of  p&urcfque  beauty/ 

The  hiftories  of  remarkable  trees  are  compiled  with  great 
induftry,  and  contain  fome  curious  anecdotes.  Bejfore  how-* 
ever  we  can  believe  that  the  oak  at  Torwood  in  Stirling&ire 
was  ever  the  fcene  of  druidical  inftru&ions  or  facrifices,  we 
muft.be  convinced  that  the  Druids  had  ever  a  footing  in.  Scot- 
land :  the  remains  of  the  tree  only  now  ex:ft ;  but  its  diame- 
ter muft  have  been,  it  is  faid,  n  or  12  feet.  Hern's  oak 
is  ftUl  fuppofed  to  exift  in  Windfor  foreft ;  but  its  age  pre- 
vents us  from  thinking  it  was  the  fame  which  Shakfpeare  has 
immortalized.  Mr.  Gilpin  very  properly  remarks,  that  trees, 
tp  he  the  fcene  of  elfen  gambols,  were  ufually  old  ones ;  though 
this  tree  cannot,  even  at  prefent,  be  con  fide  red  as  having  paf- 
fed  its  maturity.  We  fufpe&ed  that,  in  Shakfpeare,  the  tree 
was  reprefented  as  hollow ;  but  we  cannot  find  it  fupported 
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in  the  old  editions*  In  the  4to  of  1630,  the  tree  is  reprefenG- 
ed  as  blafted,  by  Hern  5  and  the  tale  of  Hern  the  hunter  fre- 
quenting that  tree,  to  be  fo  old  as  to  be  almoft  obfolete.  In 
-the'firft  4*0  of  1619,  no  tree  is  mentioned.  The  groaning 
tree  is  a  curious  phenomenon :  the  found  of  groans  was  traced 
to  a  young  vigorous  elm.  A  gentleman  called  Forbes  bored 
a  hole  in  its  trunk,  to  difcover  the  caufe,  and  the  tree  ceafed 

f;roaning.  It  was  cut  down,  but  the  caufe  was  not  difcovered. 
t  feems  pretty  certain,  that  the  Cadenham  oak  burfts  into 
leaf  about  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  December ;  but  thefe 
premature  (hoots  are  foon  cut  off.  We  have  now  (November 
oth)  within  our  view  a  mountain  a(h  in  bloom,  uninjured  by 
the  froft,  which,  with  the  fevere  cold  of  an  eafterly  wind,  is 
unexampled  within  our  memory  at  this  early  feafon  j  and,  if 
trees  were  more  minutely  examined,  we  have  little  doubt  but 
irregular  foliation  would  be  more  often  obferved.  Mr.  Gilpin 
is  of  the  fame  opinion. 

The  rules  for  planting  clumps  with  moft  fuccefs,  and  of 
laying  out  park  fceneTy,  are  given  with  tafte  and  judgment. 
The  copfe  wants  dignity,  and  the  rules  for  managing  it  de- 
ferve  not  much  attention.  Our  author  difapproves  of  a  bor- 
der being  left,  when  the  copfe  is  cut,  and  perhaps  with  rea- 
fon.  If  other  circumftances  admit,  and  the  fcene  requires  it, 
we  fee  not  why  the  wood  fhould  not  be  occafionally  thinned, 
and  never  wholly  cut  down  •,  the  trees  are  feldom  of  that  mag- 
nitude to  make  it  inconvenient  to  carry  them  off.  A  copfe, 
however,  as  an  objeft  of  pi&urefque  beauty,  may  be  very 
fafely  neglefted.  The  glen,  with  few  natural  advantages,  is 
always  pleafing :  the  eye  loves  to  reft  on  objefts  at  no  great 
diftance,  to  grafp  the  whole  at  a  glance,  and  the  glen  is  very 
advantageous  for  this  comprchenfive  view.  Let  us  extract 
/ome  excellent  remarks  for  the  conduft  of  the  improver : 

'  In  many  places  you  fee  the  glen  under  the  hands  of  improve- 
ment ;  and  when  you  happen  to  have  a  fcene  of  this  kind  near  your 
houfe/you  cannot-well  have  a  more  fortunate  circumftance.  But 
great  care  fhould  be  taken  not  to  load  it  with  ornament.  Such 
fcenes  admit  little  art*  Their  beauty  confifh  in  their  natural  wild- 
nefs ;  and  the  be  ft  rule  is  to  add  little  ;  but  to  be  content  with  re- 
moving a  few  deformities  and  obllruttions.  A  good  walk,  or  a 
path,  there  mult  be;  and  the  great  art  will  confift  in  conducing 
it,  in  the  eafiefl  and  moft  natural  way  to  the  fpot,  where  the  caf- 
cade,  the  rock,  or  any  other  objett,  which  the  glen  exhibits, 
may  be  feen  to  the  beft  advantage.  If  a  feat  or  two  be  thought 
necefTary,  let  them  be  of  the  rudeft  materials ;  and  their  fituation 
no  way  forced.  I  have  often  feen  femi-circular  areas,  on  thefe 
©ccafions,  adapted  to  elegant  feats,  which  have  been  fixed,  either 
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*rktre  openings  happened  to  be  prefented,  or  were  rurpofely  cut 
through  the  woods.  All  this  is  awkward,  and  difgufiing.  Let 
no  formal  preparation  introduce  a  ^iew.  A  parading  preface  al- 
ways injures  a  ftory.  The  eye  receives  more  pleafure  from  the 
cafual  objeds  of  it's  own  notice  ;  than  from  objects  perhaps  of  more 
real  beauty,  forced  upon  it,  with  parade,  and  o&entation.' 

The  open  grove,  the  next  object,  detains  Mr,  Gilpin  but  a 
little  while :  he  haftens  to  the  forcft,  which  is  his  principal 
fubiect.  He  examines  with  peculiar  attention,  and  tracer,  the 
various  fources  of  pi&urefque  beauty  in  the  arrangement  of 
its  woods,  the  formation  of  its  viftas  and  paths.  As  we  find 
it  difficult  to  follow  him  in  a  regular  analyfis,  we  (hall  prefer 
a  quotation.  The  remarks  on  the  influence  of  the  time  of  the 
day,  and  the  ftate  of  the  air,  on  forefl  fcenery,  are  particularly 
valuable,  as  the  latter,  at  leaft,  is  often  overlooked :  indeed, 
aerial  perfpeclive  is  by  no  means  fufficiently  ftudied. 

'  The  calm,  overcad,  fort,  day,  fuch  as  theie  climates  often 
produce  in  the  beginning  of  autumn,  hazy,  mild,  and  undillurbed, 
affords  a  beautiful  medium  ;  fpreading  over  the  woods  a  fweet, 
.  grey  tint,  which  is  efpecially  favourable  to  their  diflant  appear- 
ances. The  internal  parts  of  the  foreft  receive  little  advantages 
from  this  hazy  medium  :  but  the  various  tuftings  of  diftant  woods, 
are  wonderfully  fweetened  by  it ;  and  many  a  form,  and  many  a 
hue,  which  in  the  full-glare  of  fun-fhine  would  be  harm,  and  dif- 
cordaot,  are  fattened,  and  melted  together  in  harmony. — We  of- 
ten  fee  the  effects  of  this  mode  of  atmofphere  in  various  fpecies 
of  landfcape  ;  but  it  has  no  where  a  better  effect,  than  on  the 
woods  of  the  foreft.  Nothing  appears  through  mid  more  beauti- 
ful, than  trees  a  little  removed  from  ihe  eye,  when  they  are  oppof- 
cd  to  trees  at  hand:  for  as  the  foliage  of  a  tree  con  fids  of  a  great 
number  of  parts,  the  contrail  is  very  plcafing  between  the  varied 
furfaceof  the  tree  at  hand,  and  the  dead,  unvaried  appearance  of 
the  removed  one. 

*  The  light-mid  is  only  a  greater  degree  of  hazinefs.  It's  ob- 
ject is  a  nearer  diftance;  as  a  remote  one  is  totally  obfeured  by  it. 
—In  this  fituation  of  the  atihofphere  not  ouly  all  the  drong  tints 
of  nature  are  obfeured;  but  all  the  fmaller  variations  of  form  are 
loll.  We  look  only  for  a  general  mafs  of  foftened  harmony  ;  and 
fober  colouring  unmarked  by  any  drength  of  effect.  The  vivid 
hues  of  autumn  particularly,  appear  to  great  advantage  through. 
this  medium. — Sometimes  thefe  mifts  are  partial ;  and  if  they  hap-* 
pen  to  coincide  with  the  compofition  of  the  landfcape,  this  par  • 
iiaKcy  is  attended  with  peculiar  beauty.  I  have  remarked  in  other 
works  of  this  kind,  that  when  fome  huge  promontory  emerges 
from  a  fpreading  mid,  which  hangs  over  one  part  of  it,  it  uoft 
only  receives  the  advantage  of  contrad,  but  it  alfo  becomes  an  ob- 
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je&  of  double  grandeur.  We  often  fee  the  woods  of  the  foreft  al- 
fo  with  peculiar  advantage,  emerging  through  a  mi  ft  in  the  fame 
ftyleof  greatnefs. — I  have  known  Ukewife  a  nearer  diftance,  ftrong- 
1>*  illumined,  produce  a  good  effect  through  a  light  drizzling 
fhovver. 

*  Nearly  allied  to  mills  is  another  incidental  appearance,  that 
of  fmoke,  which  is  often  attended  with  peculiar  beauty  in  woody 
fcenes.  When  we  fee  it  fpreading  in  the  foreft  glade,  and  form- 
ing a  foft  bluiih  back-ground  to  the  trees,  which  intercept  it;  it 
fliews  their  foliage,  and  ramification  to  great  advantage. 

*  Sometimes  alfo  a  good  effect  arifes,  when  the  iky,  under  the 
influence  of  a  bleak  north-wind,  cold  and  overcaft,  is  hung  with 
blue,  or  purple  clouds  lowering  over  the  horizon.  If  under  that 
part  of  the  atmofphere  the  diftant  foreft  happens  to  range,  it  is 
overfpread  with  a  deep  blue,  or  a  purple  tint  from  the  reflection  of 
the  clouds,  and  makes  a  very  picWefque  appearance. — And  yet 
I  mould  be  cautious  in  advifing  the  painter  to  introduce  it  with 
that  full  ftrength,  in  which  he  may  fometimes  perhaps  obferve  it. 
The  appearance  of  blue,  and  purple  trees,  unlefs  in  very  remote 
diftance,  offends  :  and  though  the  artiftmay  have  authority  from 
nature  for  his  practice ;  yet  the  fpe&ator,  who  is  not  verfed  in 
fuch  effects,  may  be  difpleafed.' 

The  laft  advice  might  probably  have  been  fpared :  the  f  blue 
and  purple  trees'  are  only  tinged  with  thefe  hues  at  a  remote 
d'tjlance  \  but  the  principle  is  judicious.     In  nature  there  is 
much  harfhnefs  and  many  peculiar  appearances,  and  the  painter 
•would  difpleafe,  if  he  copied  exactly  :  no  artiit  could  bear  to 
took  at  the  difpofition  of  the  clouds,  which  we  have  more  than 
once  obferved,  about  fun-rifing :  fuch  harfhnefs  Mr.  Gilpin 
might  have  inferted  among  the  marks  which  diftinguifli  the 
rifing  from  the  fetting  fun.     It  is  not,  however,  a  conftant 
criterion ;  for  it  will  occafionally  be  obferved  in  the  evening. 
Our  author  defcribes  the  effects  of  the  *  coming  day*  with  great 
talte  and  accurate  difcrimination.     He  fpeaks  too  of  its  beau- 
ty ;  but  we  own  that  we  have  feldom  feen  it  in  a  conciliating 
ftate  of  mind.     The  fetting  fun  embellifhes  almoft  every  land- 
fcape.  The  effect  of  the  feafons  is  oppofite :  the  coming  fpring 
is  almoft  always  beautiful,  and  the  tender  green  peculiarly  in- 
viting :  the  autumn,  perhaps,  from  other  confiderations  influ- 
encing our  ideas  of  picturefque  beauty,  is  a  fecne,  though  more 
varied}  feldom  inviting.     Can  variety,  anting  from  difeaie  and 
partial  death,  be  pleafing  ?  And  even  the  ripening  corn,  though 
it  varies  the  landfcape,  does  not  vary  it  with  pleafing  hues :  it 
approaches,  in  its  progreffive  dates,  to  the  fading  leaf.    This 
may  be  prejudice :  we  mean  not  to  fay  that  it  is  otherwife  * 
but  it  h  not  lingular.    The  firft  volume  concludes  with  an 
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intCTcfting  foreft  hiftory,  the  various  defcriptions  of  forefts 
and  their  inhabitants,  with  a  (hort  account  of  the  different  fo- 
refts in  England  and  Scotland. 

The  fecond  volume,  though  not  lefs  interefting,  will  not 
detain  us  fo  long :  the  defcriptive  fcenery  of  New  Foreft  is  a 
fucceffion  of  pleafing  views,  of  which  no  one  is  fo  ftriking  as 
to  demand  our  peculiar  attention,  yet  the  whole  is  very  enter- 
taining. We  may  perhaps  add  alfo,  that  our  author  has  ex- 
haufted,  feemingly,  his  defcriptive  powers,  when  treating  of 
fingle  trees,  and  of*  their  various  combinations  5  fo  that  the 
moft  interefting  part  of  this  fecond  volume  feemed,  in  our 
opinion,  the  description  of  the  animals ;  of  the  cottagers, 
particularly  of  that  dreadful  fcene  of  fqualid  poverty  and  mi- 
fery  within,  where  all  without  fpoke  contentment  and  peace  ; 
of  the  fifliermen,  &c.  The  whole  is  introduced  with  a  hif- 
tory of  the  New  Foreft  from  the 'time  of  the  Conqueror,  who 
probably  did  little  moTe  than  appropriate  it  to  his  own  pur- 
pofes.  The  deftru&ion  of  towns,  &c.  fo  much  lamented  by 
our  early  hiftorians,  had  probably  no  foundation  but  in  their 
own  prejudices :  neither  was  the  foil  adapted  for  fuch  a  nu- 
merous population ;  nor  was  the  (late  of  fociety  fufficientiy 
advanced  under  the  Danes  and  Saxons  to  render  it  credible. 
Shall  we  not  raife  a  fmile,  when  we  prefer  tranferibing  the 
account  of  the  management  of  the  hogs,  in  the  feafon,  when 
they  are  fuffered  to  feed  on  maft,  with  little  particular  atten- 
tion from  the  fwineherd  ?  We  own  that  we  thought  it  curious, 
and  we  believe  it  to  be  new. 

*  The  firft  ftep  the  fwine-herd  takes,  is  to  inveftigate  fome  cloft 
fheltered  part  of  the  foreft,  where  there  is  aconveniency  of  water; 
and  plenty  of  oak,  or- beech -tn  a  ft,  the  former  of  which  he  prefers 
when  he  can  have  it  in  fufficient  abundance.  He  Axes  next  on 
forte  fpreading  tree,  round  the  bole  of  which  he  wattles  a  flight, 
circular  fence  of  the  diroenfions  he  wants  ;  and  covering  it  roughly 
with  boughs,  and  fods,  he  fills  it  plentifully  with  ftraw,  or  fern. 

*  Having  made  this  preparation,  he  collects  his  colony  among 
the  farmers,  with  whom  he  commonly  agrees  for  a  (hilling  a  head, 
and  will  get  together  perhaps  a  herd  of  five  or  fix  hundred  hogs* 
Having  driven  them  to  their  deftined  habitation,  he  gives  them  a 
plentiful  fupper  of  acorns,  or  beech- maft,  which  he  had  already 
provided,  founding  his  horn,  duiing  the  repaft.  He  then  turns 
them  into  the  litter,  where,  after  a  long  journey,  and  a  hearty 
meal,  they  deep  delictoufiy. 

*  The  next  morning  he  lets  them  look  a  little  around  them— - 
{hews  them  the  pool,  or  ftream,  where  they  may  occaiionally 
drink.—  leaves  them  to  pick  up  the  offals  of  the  laft  night's  meal ; 
and  as  evening  draws  on,  gives  them  another  plentiful  repaft  un- 
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der  thte  neighbouring  trees,  which  rain  acorns  upon  them  for  a» 
hour  together,  at  the  found  of  his  horn.  He  then  fends  them 
2gain  to  fleep. 

«  The  following  day  he  is  perhaps  at  the  pains  of  procuring- 
them  another  meal,  with  mufic  playing  as  ufual.  He  then  leave* 
them  a  little  more  to  themfelves,  having  an  eye  however  on  their 
evening-hours.  But  as  their  bellies  are  full,  they  feldom  wander 
far  from  home,  retiring  commonly  very  orderly,  and  early  to 
bzd. 

'  After  this,  he  throws  his  fty  open,  and  leaves  them  to  cater 
for  themfelves;  and  from  hence  forward  has  little  more  trouble 
with  them,  during  the  whole  time  of  their  migration.  Now  and 
then,  in  calm  weather,  when  mail  falls  fparingly,  he  calls  them 
perhaps  together  by  the  mufic  of  his  horn  to  a  gratuitous  meal ; 
but  in  general,  they  need  little  attention,  returning  regularly 
home  at  night,  though  they  often  wander  in  the  day  two  or  three 
miles  from  their  fty.  There  are  experienced  leaders  in  all  herds* 
which  have  fpent  this  roving  life  before ;  and  can  inftrucl  their 
juniors  in  the  method  of  it.  By  this  management  the  herd  is 
carried  home  to  their  refpeclive  owners  in  fuch  condition,  that  a 
little  dry  meat  will  foon  fatten  them.' 


*  The  hog  is  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  an  ob  ftin  ate,  head- ftrong, 
unmanageable  brute  :  and  he  may  perhaps  have  a  degree  of  po~ 
fitivenefs  in  his  temper.  In  general,  however  if  he  be  properly 
managed,  he  is  an  orderly,  docile  animal.  The  only  difficulty  is, 
to  make  your  meanings,  when  they  are  fair,  and  friendly,  intelli* 
gible  to  him.     Effect  this,  and  you  may  lead  him  with  a  flraw. 

«  Nor  is  be  without  his  focial  feelings,  when  he  is  at  liberty  to 
indulge  them.  In  thefe  foreit-migrations,  it  is  commonly  obferv- 
ed,  that  of  whatever  number  the  herd  confifts,  they  generally  fe- 
parate,  in  their  daily  excurfions  into  fuch  little  knots,  and  focie- 
ties,  as  have  formerly  had  habits  of  intimacy  together ;  and  in 
thefe  friendly  groups  they  range  the  fcreft ;  returning  home  at 
night,  in  different  parties,  fome  earlier,  and  fome  later,  as  they 
have  been  more  or  lefs  fortunate  in  the  purfuits  of  the  day. 

'  It  founds  oddly  to  affirm  the  life  of  a  hog  to  be  enviable ;  and 
yet  there  is  fomething  uncommonly  pleafing  in  the  lives  of  thefe 
emigrants-— fomething  at  lead  more  defirable,  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  life  of  a  hog  Epicuri  de  Grtge.  They  feem  themfelves  alfo 
to  enjoy  their  mode  of  life.  You  lee  them  perfectly  happy,  going 
about  at  their  eafe,  and  converfing  with  each  other  in  fhort,  pi- 
thy, interrupted  fentences,  which  are  no  doubt,  expreulve  of  their 
own  enjoyments,  and  of  their  focial  feelings/ 

The  chief  reafon  for  tranfcribing  the  latter  part  is  to  refcue 
tlte  character  of  this  unpteaGng  animal  from  an  imputation, 
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^riuch  is  owing  to  his  fagacity  alone.  No  animal  fufpe&s 
treachery  fooner,  or  refills  it  more  obftinately.  rfhe  follow- 
ing anecdote  of  a  fowler  is  related  with  pathos  and  intereit : 

*  Mounted  on  his  mod-pattens,  he  was  traversing  one  of  thefe 
mudland- plains  in  queft  of  ducks ;  and  being  intent  only  on  his 
game,  he  fuddenty  found  the  waters,  which  had  been  brought 
forward  with  uncommon  rapidity  by  ibme  peculiar  c  ire  urn  ft  an  oe  of 
tide,  and  current,  had  made  an  alarming  progreft  around  him. 
Incumbered  as  his  feet  were,  he  could  not  exert  much  expedition ; 
but  to  whatever  part  he  ran,  he  found  hunfelf  completely  inverted 
by  the  tide.  In  this  uncomfortable  fituation,  a  thought  ftruck  him, 
as  the  only  hope  of  fafety.     He  retired  to  that  part  of  the  plain, 
which  feemed  the  higheft  from  it's  being  yet  uncovered  by  water ; 
and  ftriking  the  barrel  of  his  gun,  (which  for  the  purpofe  of  moot- 
ing wild- fowl  was  very  long)  deep  into  the  mud,  he  refolved  to 
hold  fall  by  it,  as  a  (up port,  as  well  as  *  fecurity  againft  the  waves  ; 
and  to  wait  the  ebbing  «f  the  tide*     A  common  tide,  he  had  rea- 
son to  believe,  would  not*  in  that  place,  have  reached  above  his 
middle ;  but  as  this  was  a  fpring-tide,  and  brought  in  with  fo 
ftrong  a  current,  he  durft  hardly  expect  fo  favourable  a  condu/ion. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  water  making  a  rapid  advance,  had  now 
reached  him.    It  covered  the  ground,  on  which  he  flood— it  rip- 
pled over  his  feet-vit  gained  his  knees — his  waift — button  after 
button  was  fwallowed    up — till   at  length    it    advanced    ever 
his   very  moulders.     With  a  palpitating  heart,  he  gave  him* 
ielf  up  for  loft.     Still  however  he  held  faft  by  his  anchor.     His 
eye  was  eagerly  in  (earch  of  fome  boat,  which  might  accidentally 
take  it's  coarfe  that  way  :  but  none  appeared.     A  folitary  head, 
floating  on  the  water,  and  that  fomeiimes  cove/ed  by  a  wave,  was 
no  object  to  be  defcried  front  the  more,  at  the  diftance  of  half  a 
league  :  nor  could  he  exert  any  founds  of  diftrefs,  that  could  be 
heard  fo  far.— -While  he  was  thus   making  up  his  mind,  as  the 
exigence  would  allow,  to  the  terrors  of  fudden  deftru&ion,  his 
Attention  was  called  to  a  new  object.     He  thought  he  faw  the  up- 
permoft  button  of  his  coat  begin  to  appear.    No  mariner,  Moating 
on  a  wreck,  could  behold  a  cape  at  fea,  with  greater  tranfport, 
than  he  did  the  nppermoft  button  of  his  coat.     But  the  fluctuation 
of  the  water  was  foeh,  and  the  turn  of  the  tide  fo  How,  that  it 
was  yet  fome  time  before  he  durft  venture  to  aflure  himfelf,  that 
the  button  was  fairly  above  the  level  of  the  flood.  At  length  how- 
ever a  fecond  button  appearing  at  intervals,  his  fenfations  may 
rather  be  conceived,  than  defcribed  ;  and  his  joy  gave  him  fpirits 
and  refolution,  to  fappert  his  uneafy  fituation  four  or  five  hours 
longer,  till  the  waters  had  fully  retired.' 

We  mean  not  to  infinuate  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  hif- 
iory }  but  the  fowler  had  little  invention,    He  could  walk  on 
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the  mud,  when  the  water  was  at  his  breaft,  or  he  might  have 
left  his  fandals,  and  trufted  to  fwimming.  Mud-pattens  arc 
put  o(\  with  eafe,  as  we  well  know,  for  we  have  often  worn 
them  ;  and  we  have  known  by  experience  too,  that  in  three 
or  four  feet  of  water,  the  body  will  not  fink  very  deep,  though 
the  mud  be  foft. 

Our  author's  oppofition  to  what  is  certainly  a  miftaken 
idea,  that  an  extenfive  diftance  in  miniature  will  have  the 
fame  efVe£l  on  the  fpe&ator  as  if  it  Mere  painted  on  the 
largeft  lcale,  is  very  correct.  It  arifes  from,  neglecting  die 
correction  made  by  the  mind  in  judging  of  the  diftance,  in 
confequence  of  experience,  and  arguing  only  from  the  picture 
formed  on  the  retina.  The  remarks  too  on  the  horfes ;  on 
the  cruelty  as  well  as  abfurdity  of  docking  and  nicking  horfes , 
on  the  various  animals,  birds,  and  infecls  of  the  foreft,  arc 
very  entertaining.    For  thefe  we  muit  refer  to  the  work. 

We  muft  not  difmifs  Mr.  Gilpin's  lad  efTay  on  picTurefque 
beauty,  without  fome  particular  remarks.  We  have  aheady  ob- 
ferved,.that  the  volumes  are  the  nioft  pleafing  of  his  attempts  j 
but  we  ought  .to  add,  that,  we  know  not  whether  they  wiH  be 
generally  confidered  in  the  fame  light.  They  contain  a  greater 
variety  of  fubjecls  \  fubje&s  moie  commonly  intereiling,  and 
more  within  the  ufual  circle  of  knowledge  than  his  former 
volumes.  They  arc,  as  ufual,  written  in  an  elegant  and  flow- 
ing ftyle,  enlivened  by  numerous  quotations  from  the  belt 
poets,  though  perhaps  one  or  two  pailages,  fcarcely  very  ap- 
poGte  or  meritorious,  have  inadvertently  crept  in  $  and  we 
ibmetimes  wifti  that  our  recollection  of  the  authors  had  been 
a  in  Red  by  a  reference.  Failidious  critics  may  however  re- 
mark, that  this  variety  of  fubjeel:  feems  to  arife  from  the  pau- 
city of  materials  $  that  hiftory,  philofopby,  and  antiquities 
have  been  introduced  to  eke  out  die  delcripdons  which  our 
author's  tour  had  furnifhed  $  and  the  whole  refembles  too 
much  the  work  of  a  profcfled  book-maker.  Mr.  Gilpin  has 
perhaps  given  fome  foundation  for  the  imputation  ;  but  it 
muft  be  remarked,  that  every  part  is  very  nearly  connected 
with  his  principal  fubjeft  ;  and  what  is  of  more  importance, 
every  part  is  fo  accurately  and  ably  executed,  that  we  fliould 
have  regretted  any  omiffion.  The  whole  may  be  read  with 
great  entertainment  and  inftruction  :  much  of  the  informa- 
tion on  the  foreft  hiftory,  and  the  ancient  Rate  of  the  foreft, 
is  derived  from  Mr,  Samber's  manufcripts.  It  remains  only 
to  fptak  of  the  plates:  they  are  in  the  ufual  ftyle  of  wafhed 
etchings,  executed  nearly  with  the  ufual  merits.  We  re- 
member to  have  feen  it  obferved,  (we  thought  it  was  in  thefe 
■volumes,  though  we  have  fearchtd  for  it  carefully,  without 
fyecefs,  and  it  may  have  occurred  in  fome  of  the  new  editions 
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of  the  former  works)  that  the  hue,  which  we  noticed  in  our  Re- 
view of  Mr.  Gilpin's  laft  work  with  difapprobation,  is  not  de- 
figned  as  an  imitation  of  nature,  but  to  foften  the  harlhnefs  of  the 
graving.  If  this  be  true,  it  ought  to  take  off  from  the  force  of  our 
cenfure,  though  fome  part  of  it  will  ftill  remain.     While  fome 
tints  are  necefiary  to  leflen  the  hardnefs,  they  (hould  certainly  be 
thofe  which  do  not  miflead.   Many  of  the  evening  fcencs  may 
be  foftened  with  the  brown,  which*  is  particularly  confpicu- 
ous  in  the  landfcapes  viewed  againft  the  brightnefs  of  the  fet- 
ting  fun  ;  others  with  the  gray  tint  of  the  morning,  or  the 
glowing  blue  of  the  mid  day.     It  is  fhown,  in  the  plates  now 
before  us,  which  we  wiih  had  been  more  numerous,  that  par- 
ticular tints  are  not  inconfiitent  with  thofe  general  foftening 
ones.     But  perhaps  we  are  too  nice :  we  are  aware  that  the 
art  .is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  we  may  expeft   too  much.     To 
Mr.  Gilpin,  whom  we  feem  now  to  have  followed  for  the  lait 
time,  we  can  only  repeat  our  commendations  and  applaufe. 
He  has  taught  us  to  difcriminate  beauties  of  nature,  not  al- 
ways underltood  5  he  has  added  to  our  knowledge  of  varied 
and  diftant  fcenes ;  and,  what  is  not  the  lead  merit,  he  has 
cheered  the  lonely  hour  with  a  plcaQng  and  rational  am u Ce- 
ment.    In  return,  we  can  only  wi(h  that  he  may  never  expe- 
rience that  gloom  which  requires  the  cheering"  aid  of  external 
fcenes,  or  mat  diftrefs  of  mind  which  may  lead  him  to  wifh 
to  efpapc  from  his  own  rcfle&ions. 

Pieces  of  Ancient  Popular  Poetry  :  from  authentic  Manufcripts 
and  old  printed  Copies.  Adorned  with  Cuts.  Svq.  41. 
Boards.  Egertons.  1791. 
'"pHE  realm  of  antiquity  has  many  provinces  5  fome  fertile* 
*  others  defert.  Among  the  former  may  be  reckoned  hif- 
tory,  laws,  manners,  and  poetry  5  among  the  latter  the  minute 
objefts  of  the  mere  antiquary,  old  ftones  and  old  rubbifh  of  all 
kinds.  The  force  and  capacity  of  the  mind  can  hardly  be 
more  feverely  fcnUimfed  than  by  an  antiquarian  difquiiition  or 
compilation :  where  a  man  of  tafte  and  genius  will  throw  a 
golden  light  (if  we  may  fpeak  poetically  in  criticifing  poetry) 
over  the  ruins  of  ancient  times,  and  will  plant  rofes  amid  the 
mouldering  ivy;  from  a  poorer  mind  can  only  proceed  a 
gloomy  twilight ;  from  a  meaner  cultivation,  cnly  weeds  or  noxi- 
ous plants.  To  diop  all  metaphor,  it  is  an  object  of  regret  to 
obferve  how  few  books  of  antiquities  are  of  any  yalue,  how  fel- 
dom  tafte  and  good  fenfe  occur  in  this  department,  how  many 
trifles  are  elaborately  colle&ed  and  explained,  how  many  im- 
portant fubjecb  are  left  in  entire  neglefr.  An  ufelefs  coin,  or 
ftone,  or  riddle,  or  ballad,  is  fecure  of  multitudinous  iUuftra- 
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ticns ;  while  the  grand  purfuits  of  a  true  antiquary  fluftiker  in 
oblivion. 

The  editor  of  the  prefent  collc£Uon,  in  his  remarks  on  Mr. 
Warton's  Hiftory  of  Englifli  Poetry,  difplaycd  fome  uncommon 
readings  chiefly  indeed  in  romances,  and  other  dull  and  neg- 
lected books.  Dr.  Percy  was  the  next  objeft  of  his  cenfure, 
in  the  Preface  to  fome  Ancient  Songs :  but  Warton  andPer^y 
are  at  laft  revenged.  The  petulance  of  a  critic  has  by  degrees 
evaporated  in  the  infipidtty  of  an  editor.  If  we  except  William 
of  Cloudefley,  already  puolimed  by  Dr.  Percy,  and  which  our 
prefent  editor  has  exerted  all  due  pains  to  cloath  again  in  un- 
couth dullnefs,  there  is  not  one  piece  in  this  coileflion  which  21 
man  of  tafte  or  fenfe  would  not  be  afliamed  to  publifli,  or  even 
to  fay  that  he  had  read ;  fo  puerile,  fo  childifti  are  thefe  old 
rhymes  !  Nor  has  the  editor,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
ihewn  any  reading  in  order  to  illuftrate  hU  favourites ;  fo  that 
whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  report,  that  the  late  Mr, 
Baynes  of  Gray's-Inn  fupplied  mod  of  the  materials  for  the 
remarks  on  Warton,  and  the  preface  to  the  Ancient  Songs,  no 
pofterior  proof  has  evinced  its  fallacy. 

The  following  extraft  from  the  Preface,  will  fufficiently 
convince  the  reader  of  the  editor's  fine  tafte  and  flrength  of 
mind: 

4  It  might  naturally  enough  excite  the  furprife  of  the  intelli- 
gent reader,  that  in  a  profeffed  republication  of  popular  poetry, 
nothing  fliould  occur  upon  a  fiibjedfc  indifputably  the  moft  popular 
of  all— the  hiftory  of  our  renowned  Englifh  archer,  Robin  Hood, 
Some  apology  is  undoubtedly  neceffary  on  this  head,  as  the  omif? 
ilon  is  by  no  means  owing  to  ignorance  or  neglect.  In  fad*  the 
poems,  ballads,  and  hiftorical  or  mifcellaneous  matter,  in  exig- 
ence, relative  to  this  celebrated  outlaw,  are  fufficientto  furnifti  the 
contents  of  even  a  couple  of  volumes  con&derably  bulfcyer  than 
the  prefent;  and  fully  defer ve  to  appear  in  a feparate publication, 
*'  unmixed  with  bafer  matter, 

'  It  would  be  no  trifling  gratification  to  t^e  editor  of  this,  little 
volume,  ?nd  contribute  in  fome  degree,  he  is  perfuaded,  to  the 
^mufement  of  even  the  literary  part  of  the  public,  if-the  prefent 
•attempt  fhould  be  productive  of  others  of  a  iimilar  nature.  Many 
of  our  old  poems,  which  would  even  now  be  of  acknowledged  ex* 
cellencc,  are  fcarcely  tnown  by  name.  Such,  for  inftance,  are, 
"  The  wife  lapped  in  Moreis  tkip,  or  The  taming  of  a  (hrew,M 
49  The  high  way  to  the  fpittle  houfe,"  «•  The  fcholehoufe  of  wo- 
men," "  The  unluckie  firmentie,"  and  fome  others;  all,  or  moft 
of  which,  abound  with  a  harmony,  fpirit,  keennefs,  and  natural 
humour,  little  to  be  expected,  perhaps,  in  compositions  of  fo  re-r 
mote  a  period,  and  which  would  by  no  means  appear  to  have  loft ' 
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their  rehlh.  Thefe  pieces,  indeed,  are  not  only  of  much  greater 
length  than,  but  of  a  very  different  ftru&ure  from,  thofe  an  tb* 
following  colle&ion,  and  evidently  appear  to  have  been  written  for 
the  prefs.  The  popularity  of  the  two  firft  is  evinced  by  their  be- 
ing mentioned  by  Lansham  (or  Langham)  in  his  Letter fignifying 
the  Qmeexz  entertainment  at  Killi*gtwoorth  Cajfel,  1 575,  along  with 
feveral  others,  among  which  are  fome  of  thofe  here  printed,  as  ex- 
tant in  the  whimfical,  but  curious  library  of  captain  Cox,  a  mafoa  ' 
of  Coventry,  who  had  **  great  overfight  in  matters  of  florie,"  and 
appears  to  have  been  a  wonderful  admirer  and  collector  pf  old  po- 
etry, romance*,  and  ballads/ 

It  is  impoflible  to  retain  any  degree  of  gravity,  when  we  are 
told  that  the  refufe  of  a  flail  is  to  be  publifhed,  «  unmixed 
with  bafer  matter/  But  the  degrees  of  duljnefs  may  perhaps 
be  infinite,  the  right  bathos  may  have  no  bottom,  4  a  meafure- 
lefs  profound  !*  If  our  editor  proceeds,  it  is  likely  he  may  find 
fuch  producTions  to  be  *  The  unlucky  firmentie,'  and  'The 
high  way  to  the  fpittlc-houfe  j*  but  we  wifh  that  the  effects 
upon  his  literary  temper  may  correfpond  to  '  The  taming  of 
a  fhrew.' 

The  pieces  contained  in  this  volume  are,  1.  Adam  Be!f 
Clym  of  the  Clough,  and  Willyam  of  Cloudefle.  Publilhed 
in  a  fuperior  manner  by  Dr.  Percy. 

2.  A  mery  gefte  of  the  Frerc  and  the  Boyc.  Among  infipid 
rhymes  this  boafts  fome  merit  j  and  is  well  calculated  to  exr- 
cite  the  laughter  of  clowns. 

3.  The  Bang  and  the  Barker.  The  original  of  Edward  IV. 
and  the  Tanner  of  Tarn  worth,  publifhed  by  Dr,  Percy,  but  tho 
prefent  piece  is  written,  asK>ur  editor  well  remarks,  by  4  fome 
provincial  ruftic,' 

4.  How  a  Merchande  dyd  his  wyfe  betray. 

5.  How  the.  wife  man  taught  his  fon. 

6.  The  Life  and  Death  of  Tom  Thumbe !  A  ballad  for  the 
nurfery, 

7.  The  Lovers'  Quarrel,  or  Cupid's  Triumph.  A  Grub- 
ftreet  production  of  laft  century,  concerning  lord  Phenix  and 
Tom  Potts. 

At  the  end  there  is  a  Gloflary,  which,  (hort  as  it  is,  dif- 
plays  ibme  errors  j  as,  for  inftance,  the  word  among  is  inter- 
preted *  at  lame  time/  in  a  paffage  where  it  evidently  bears  its 
common  meaning. 

.  The  wooden  cuts,  by  Bewick,  deferve  great  praife  ;  and  wc 
are  glad  to  fee  this  long  negle&ed  mode  of  the  early  matters 
revived,  as  it  aflbrds  a  pleafinc  variety. 

While  many  of  the  dailies  have  been  publifhed  in  this  coun- 
try in  a  flovenly  manner,  it  is  with  pain  we  obferve  that  this 
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cnlljction  of  train  is  printed  in  a  fuperior  ftyle,  upon  excel- 
lent woven,  or,  as  the  French  more  properly  term  it,  vellum 

paper. 

Various  Tracls  concerning  the  Peerage  of  Scotland^  colic  tied  from 
the  Public  Kecotd^  Original  lnjlruments^  and  Jut  hen  tic  Alo- 
ft ufcripts.  To  which  is  annexed  an  jfppcndix,  containing  many 
original  Paper  s%  C5r.  Edinburgh,  1791.  4/0.  J*.  (>d.  fewed. 
London.     Murray. 

'T^TIIS  ufeful  little  work,  publtfhed  by  Mr.  James  Car- 
*  rnicbael,  contains  feveral  intereiling  memoirs  concerning 
the  Scottiih  nobility.  In  his  introduction  the  editor  obferves, 
that  the  years  1320  and  1606  are  the  moil  memorable  in  the 
annals  0/  the  peerage  of  Scotland  :  the  former  for  their  famous 
Jetter  to  the  pope,  in  fupport  of  their  independency ;  the  lat- 
ter for  the  proceedings  before  the  commifiioners  of  James  Vl. 
concerning  their  precedency.  At  this  parallel  the  reader  may 
perhaps  fmile,  and  think  that  real  glory  and  perfonal  vanity  are 
ftrangejy  aflbrted.  A  more  remarkable  epoch,  forgotten  by 
Mr.  Carmichael,  is  that  of  1488,  when  the  Scottifh  peers  al- 
xnoft  unanimoufly  arofe  againft  their  fovereign,  who  fell  in  the 
conteft.  The  proceedings  of  1606  are  now  pubiifhed,  from 
die  manufcripts  of  fir  James  Balfour,  lyon  king  at  arms  to 
Charles  I.  which  are  preferved  in  the  Advocates' Library  at 
Edinburgh :  and  the  value  of  this  article  is  encreafed  by  the 
circumitance,  that  the  records  of  die  privy  council  for  that 
year  are  now  loft. 

The  fecond  part  of  this  publication  contains  notices  from  the 
unprinted  books  of  parliament,  collected  by  the  fame  learned 
antiquary,  about  the  year  16 ro,  a  period  when  the  Scottifh 
records  were  much  more  perfect  than  they  now  are.  The  ap- 
pendix is  taken  from  original  inftruments,  from  papers  writ- 
ten by  fir  Lewis  Stuart,  lord  advocate  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  and  by  the  late  George  Chalmers,  writer  to  the 
fignet ;  €  men  of  diftinguiftied  abilities,  and  well  known  to  the 
learned,'  fays  our  editor  j  but  we  know  not  what  the  idea  an- 
nexed to  the  word  learned  in  Scotland  may  be,  and  are  con- 
vinced that  he  muft  have  uncommon  learning  who  has  ever 
heard  of  thefe  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Carmichael  clofes  his  introduction  with  a  promife,  that 
if  the  prelcnt  publication  meet  with  a  favourable  reception,  he 
{hall  proceed  to  offer  another,  by  fubfeription,  containing  the 
continuation  of  the  diplomas  of  the  nobility,  appearing  on  the 
face  of  the  records  ( to  ufe  his  own  uncommon  cxpreiLon), 
with  excerpts  from  Eymer's  Foedera  Anglix,  fo  far  as  concerns 
Scotland.  We  do  nut  pretend  rightly  to  underftand  Mr.  Car- 
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michael's  meaning  in  this  paragraph,  but,  fo  far  as  we  can  dif- 
cover,  his  fccond  wbA  will  be  a  fupernumerary  toil,  whereat 
that  before  us  has  no  fmall  pretentions  to  utility. 

In  the  firft  part  fir  James  Balfour  has  collected  excerpts 
from  the  charters,  produced  by  the  feveral  peers,  in  the  no- 
ted conteft  concerning  precedency,  A  D.  1606  j  and  he  has 
adduced  extracts  from  the  records  illuftrating  the  fubjedt.  The 
nature  of  this  part  will  not  admit  of  much  quotation,  «nd  we 
ihall  content  ourfclves  with  a  fmall  fpecimen  from  the  begin- 
ning. 

*  A  N  g  u  s  E. 

*  The  earle  Angus  compeirit  not. 

«ExRegistro. 

Georgtus,  comes  de  Angufe,  pater  Ifabellse  Douglas  comi- 
tiflk,  de  Mar  et  Garyoch,  9  Novemb.  anno  Chr.  1398.  et  8 
ann.  regui  Roberti  III.  in  rotul.  chartarum. 

'Craufurd. 

*  Compeirit  comes  Cvaufordise.  Producit  ane  infeftment  ginc 
be  the  faid  Robert  the  III.  Dileclo  fratri  iuo  Davidi  de  Lin- 
defay,  coniiti  de  Craufurd,  of  the  barony  of  Craufurd— cum 
quatuor  pundtis  corona,  et  in  liberam  regalitatem,  10  Decern. 
Anno '9.  Roberti  III.  in  rotul.  cfiartarum,  &c.' 

This  part  doles  with  the  dercee  of  precedency,  iffiied  in 
1606. 

The  fecond  part  contains  the  extracts  from  the  unprinted 
books  of  parliament.  They  commence  at  the  year  1434,  and  end 
at  the  30th  of  0£t.  1505.  Though  this  be  die  moit  interefting 
divifion  of  the  work,  its  nature  will  hardly  admit  of  an  extract ; 
for,  not  to  mention  the  uncouth  language,  its  merit,  taken 
in  parts,  is  very  minute,  while  the  whole  together  fupplies  a 
mafs  of  ufeful  matter  for  various  purpofes  of  hiftorical  and 
conftitutional  information. 

What  Mr.  Carmichad  terms  a  third  part  is  fo  brief,  that  it 
had  better  have  formed  the  firft  article  in  the  Appendix*  It 
contains  a  certificate  by  the  lord  clerk  regilter,  fir  James  Mur- 
ray, of  Philiphaugh,  concerning  the  ancient  rolls  of  the  Scot- 
tilh  parliaments,  dated  27th  Dec.  17055  mentioning  the  or- 
der irr  which  the  peers  are  arranged  in  the  rolls,  from  die  year 
1469  to  1661  -,  and  the  lords  of  the  articles  from  147 1  to  1609. 
The  firft  article  in  the  appendix  is  a  tranflation  of  the  fpi- 
ritcd  letter  of  the  Scottifh  nobles  to  the  pope  in  die  year 
1320.  The  next  is  a  copy  of  the  firft  charter  of  the  princU 
pality  of  Scotland  by  Robert  III.  in  the  year  1 4O4  5  and  the 
third,  a  charter  of  the  fame  king,  given  in  the  capacity  of 
guardian  of  the  prince.  No.  IV.  in  the  appendix  is  a  memoir 
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concerning  the  principality  of  Scotland,  written  in  1752,  by 
the  late  George  Chalmers,  improperly  divided  into  other  ar- 
ticles, Nos,  V.  VI,  VII.  VIII.  IX.  X.  XI.  which  ought  all  to 
have  formed  only  one  article.  Mr.  Chalmers  proves  very 
clearly  that  the  principality  ftands  limited  to  the  perfon  of  the 
Ring's  j?ldeft  fon ;  and  cannot  by  his  death  defcend  to  his  fon, 
or  any  other  apparent  heir  of  tne  crown,  but  returns  to  the 
king.  The  qaeftion  was  occafioned  by  the  death  of  Frederic 
prince  of  Wales. 

N°.  XII.  or  more  properly  N°.  V.  i$  the  contract  of  mar- 
riage between  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  the  infamous  Both- 
well,  dated  1 4th  May,  1 567,  from  an  original  copy,  in  the  ar~ 
chives  of  the  Scottifh  admiralty.  The  next  article  is  a  letter 
from  Mary  to  the  laird  of  Smeiton,  dated  at  Carlifle  the  25th 
4ay  of  June,  1568,  which  being  of  fome  curiofity,  (hall  be  fub*» 
fritted  to  the  reader  in  modern  language* 

« Right  tnifty  friend, 

c  We  wrote  to  you  lately  concerning  our  proceedings :  and 
ever  thank  you  for  your  conftancy  and  fidelity  to  us,  and  our 
fervkre,  which  you  fhall  not  repent,  with  God's  grace,  not 
douliing  that  you  will  continue  therein,  without  fuffering  ei- 
ther danger  or  lofe  by  our  enemies.  The  one  we  (hall  reme* 
dy  very  loon,  God  willing  $  and  the  other  we  (hall  refund  and 
repay  you  even  to  the  laft  penny. 

4  The  laft  meflenger,  departed  from  us  the  aid  inft.  and  ia 
to  get  his  anfwer  from  the  queen  [Elizabeth]  at  his  by- palling. 
If  (he  will  not  affift  us,  wc  {hall  have  both  men  and  money  from 
France.  We  expe£fc  an  anfwer  very  foon,  becaufe  Middle-* 
more,  on  whofe  return  from  the  earl  of  Murray  it  was  delayed, 
pafled  by  here  uf  throw  the  23d  inft.  We  have  in  the  mean 
time  got  by  chance  fome  writings  of  our  enemies,  which  dif* 
cover  many  things,  efpecially  that  different  perfons  of  th<? 
court  and  council  of  England  promife  the  earl  of  Murray  all . 
kindnefs  againft  us.  Which  writings  when  the  queen  fees  (for 
we  have  lent  them  to  lord  Herries  for  that  purpofe),  we  ar$ 
aflured  (he  will  be  offended  \  yea,  perhaps,  forbid  them  to  in- 
terfere further  in  our  affairs.  Thus  referring  our  fervice  to 
your  faithfulnefs,  we  commit  you  to  the  protection  of  GocjL 
Almighty.'  ^ 

Np.  XIV.  contains  diplomas  of  the  nobility,  taken  from  the 
records  by  a  late  deputy  keeper,  as  far  as  the  words  of  limi- 
tation are  mentioned  in  the  feveral  patents.  The  firft  title  js 
that  of  the  duke  of  Rothfay  \  and  our  editor  fhews  that,  accor- 
ding to  Buchanan,  and  fir  James  Balfour,  excerpts  from  a  MS. 
by  whom,  dated  16^7,  are  given,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  Scot- 
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tlfli  monarchs  was  not  born,  bat  created*  duke  of  Rothfay. 
This  queftion,  lately  agitated  with  the  violence  of  party,  we 
may  have  an  occaiion  to  examine  on  a  future  occafion :  at  pre- 
fent  we  (hall  only  obferve,  that  the  equality  of  parties  in  the 
laft  ele&ion  has  occafioned  a  bold  rcfearch,  whether  the  prince 
of  Wales  bad  a  title  to  vote,  never  having  received  formal  in- 
veftiture  of  hisScotifh  honours;  though  by  fome  fuppofed  in- 
difpenfable,  not  only  for  that  efie&,  but  to  prevent  his  tides  of 
duke  of  Rothfay,  earl  of  Carrick,  lord  of  the  ifles,  and  of  Kyle 
and  Cunningham,  and  baron  of  Renfrew,  from  being  mere 
ufurpations.  The  other  diplomas  are  chiefly  thofe  of  the  peers, 
whofe  votes  were  objeded  to  at  the  laft  general  ele&ion.  Mr* 
Carmichael  concludes  his  collection  with  die  roll  of  the  Scot- 
tifhparliament,  A.  D.  1706,  called  the  Union  Roll. 

The  editor  deferves  thanks  for  this  publication,  particularly  of 
the  parts  extra&edfrom  the  manufcripts  of  fir  James  Balfour. 
We  wifh  that  more  attention  were  paid  to  ancient  papers  of  real 
merit  in  Scotland,  and  recommend  the  publication  of  other 
curious  manufcripts  in  the  Advocates'  Library :  our  northern 
brethren  have  too  long  lamented  the  lofs  of  their  records,  and, 
neverthelefc,  condnued  to  increafe  that  lofs  by  a  complete 
negle&  of  thofe  that  remain. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Zemindary  Tenures  in  the  landed 
Property  of  Bengal,  &c.  in  two  Parts ;  with  an  Appendix. 
With  fomc  prefatory  Remarks  on  a  late  Publication,  entitled,  a 
JDiffertaticn  concerning  the  landed  Property  of  Bengal.  By 
James  Grant,  late  Serrijhtehdar  of  Bengal.  2nd.  Edition. 
410.     55.  fewed.    DebreU     1791. 

\1R.  James  Grant,  the  author  of  this  publication,  from  his 
-*•**  former  official  fituation,  and  other  advantages,  is  emi- 
nendy  qualified  to  judge  of  die  prcfent  fubjeft,  w^hich  is  in- 
terefting  in  many  refoeds.  The  matter  at  iflue  is,  whether 
the  Zemindars  are  feudal  and  heritable  proprietors  of  their 
diftricks  j  or  only  colle&ors  of  the  royal  revenue  from  the 
Ryots,  or  hufbandmen,  with  a  fixt  allowance  for  their  labour. 
As  European  nations  have  not  yet  attained  that  degree  of 
pra&ical  wifdom  neceflary  even  to  form  a  juft  idea  of  the 
veneration  paid  by  the  Afiatics  to  thofe  mod  ufeful  characters 
>n  fociety,  the  cultivator*  of  the  foil,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a 
fovereign,  the  fole  proprietor  of  land,  as  reprcfenting  the  body- 
politic,  and  innumerable  hufbandmen  his  immediate  tenants, 
prefented  a  group  absolutely  grotefque,  and  unerampled, 
even  to  the  Englifli,  accuftomed  to  deeply-rtoted  ariftocratical 
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or  rather  oligarchical  ideas.  This  obfervation  is  not  intended 
to  prejudge  the  queftion  ;  but  to  guard  our  minds  againft  a 
prejudice,  which  might  perhaps  induce  an  erroneous  decifion, 
from  analogy  with  our  own  forms  of  property. 

Mr.  Grant  informs  us,  in  his  preface,  that  he  was  origi- 
nally led  to  this  difcuffion  by  obferving  the  inconcluflvc  fpectt*- 
lative  mode  of  reafoning  adopted  on  this  fubjeft  in  the  de- 
pending impeachment :  and  he  mentions  the  idea  of  a  proprie- 
tory right  in  the  Zemindars  as  quite  a  new  doctrine.  He  then 
proceeds  to  offer  fome  remaiks  on  Mr.  Roufe's  diflertation 
concerning  the  landed  property  of  Bengal.  This  gentleman 
is  fupported  by  the  whole  force  of  adminiftration  and  of  op- 
pofition,  who  unite  in  afcribing  proprietary  rights  to  the  Ze-' 
mindars,  as  confonant  to  European  policy;  and,  it  maybe 
added,  to  the  influence  of  a  king  upon  an  oligarchy,  and  of 
the  oligarchy  upon  the  people,  which  forms  the  leading  mode* 
of  European  governments:  fome  of  which  have  afted.  with- 
out kings,  but  none  without  an  oligarchy  :  and  as  to  the  agri-* 
cultorr,  or  pcogje  in  general,  one  might  conclude  from  the 
forms  e-en  of  the  Englifh  government,  that  none  fuch  exift- 
ed  j  the  Potulufque  Romanus,  or  the  AHMO£  of  the  Greeks, 
being  palled  in  total  oblivion,  in  every  public  deed  or  ordinance. 
When  fuch  is  the  cafe,  perhaps  the  French  alone  can  form  a 
notion  of  king  and  people,  familiar  to  the  heroic  times  of  the 
Greeks,  and  now  fuppofed  to  exift  but  in  a  different  and  def- 
potic  form  in  India.  *  I  have  afligned/  fays  Mr.  Grant,  *  to 
the  fovereign  in  India  the  proprietary  rights  and  functions 
,of  a  Britifh  freeholder;  and  have  left  to  the  Zemindar  all  thofe 
which  belong  to  him  by  cuftom,  or  grant,  being  very  little 
more  than  what  fall  to  the  (hare  of  a  fteward  of  tne  great  ef- 
tates  in  this  country,  as  a  reward  for  his  trouble  and  manage* 
mem/  The  Ryots,  as  hufbandmen,  he  computes  at  four 
fifths  of  alj  the  males  in  the  country. 

•  The  policy  of  acceding  to  Mr.  Roufe's  proportion,  if  it  fhonld 
be  unfounded  in  facl,with  all  the  accompanying  reafoning  upon  it, 
isa  matter  of  fecondary  con fideration,  that  may  be  poftponed  until 
the  prior  queftion  hath  firll  been  regularly  difpofed  of;  though  it 
niiglit  be  remarked  in  the  way  of  anticipation,  that  enjoining  un- 
der parliamentary  authority,  a  ftricl  adherence  in  Bengal  to  the 
exifting  regulations  of  the  Mogul  empire,  if  found  to  exclude 
^reat  intermediate  proprietary  landholders,  yet  admitting  of  land- 
ed property  as  before  defcribed  in  favour  of  the  peafantry  uni- 
versally, would  apparently  be  a  meafure  fo  far  from  involving  a 
folecifm  in  politics,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  mull  unite  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  neceflary  defpotic  government,  with  all  the  eafe, 
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freedom,  and  fecurity  of  the  individual  to  be  found  in  the  mo  it 
republican  ftates,  where  known  fixed  lawj>  of  immemorial  uiags 
are  the  hi  g  he  ft  rational  aud  civil  rights  of  man;  at  kail  in  matters 
of  properiy.' 

Mr.  Grant  then  proceeds  to  anfwer  Mr.  Roufe's  objections, 
in  a  manner  which  appears  to  be  fatisfa&ory. 

In  the  firft  part  of  his  enquiry  our  author  begins  with  Hat- 
ing that,  in  all  the  native  ftates  of  Afia,  the  fovcreign  is  fole 
univerfal  proprietary  lord  of  the  land ;  and  the  Ryots,  or  hus- 
bandmen, hold  directly  of  the  prince,  by  immemorial  ufage, 
as  perpetual  tenants  incapite.  To  fupport  this  grand  propo- 
fition,  he  refers  to  Volney  for  the  Turkifh  dominions,  to  Char- 
din  for  Perfia,  to  Bernier  for  Hindoftan.  It  may  be  obferv- 
ed  that  little  learning  is  (hewn  on  either  fide  ;  and  that  a  mafs 
of  evidence  might  furely  have  been  collected,  from  oriental 
and  European  writers,  on  fo  important  an  object.  Our  li- 
mits will  not  permit  us  to  enter  fo  wide  a  field ;  and  a  few 
quotations  might  rather  prejudice  than  inftruft,  by  difplaying 
too  confined  a  view  \  but  the  opinion  which  abides  in  our  me- 
mory, after  not  a  little  reading  to  this  purpofe,  is,  that  Mr. 
Grant's  doclrine  is  right,  and  that  feveral  exceptions  tend  to 
confirm  his  general  rule. 

In  fpeaking  of  the  contefts  concerning  the  Zemindars,  be- 
fore the  courts  in  India,  Mi.  Grant  gives  the  following  re- 
marks : 

*  A  reference  to  the  terms  of  a  Zemindary  Sunnud,  (patent, 
or  commiffion  of  appointment)  would  have  fettled  the  matter  in 
difpute  deciuvely  and  at  once  ;  but  it  is  a  enriou*  fact,  that  neither 
party,  throughout  the  whole  contelt,  appear  to  have  thougnt  of 
producing  an  inltrument,  which  neverthelcfs  was  declared  to  be 
eJTemiai  in  euablifhing  the  rights  of  a  Zemindar.  The  truch  fecms 
to  be,  if  the  nature  of  a  Sunnud  was  then  at  all  known  or  under  (lend, 
that  the  detexmination  to  which  it  mull  infallibly  lead,  whatever 
that  might  be,  would  fome  way  or  other  militate  with  the  public 
views  and  interdb  of  both  parties.  For  if  the  Zemindar  wa* 
found  to  be  an  officer,  it  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  whole  clafs  of 
individuals  under  fuch  description,  and  prove  extremely  em  bar- 
raffing  to  government ;  at  the  lame  time,  with  fuppofed  preven- 
tion of  jutiice,  the  expected  buiinefs  of  the  court  would  be  much 
diminished,  on  the  idea  that  no  futts  could  be  looked  for  at  ihe 
inftance  of  the  Zemindars  again  ft  their  fuperiors  in  olfice  ;  and  it 
was  already  confidered  as  a  hardihip,  that  the  lawyers  had  loll  a 
considerable  part  of  their  pra&ice  in  confluence  oi  the  meaiores 
of  the  company's  admin  titration.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Ze- 
mindar was  adjudged  to  be  a  proprietary  land-holder,  in  right  of 
his  Nancar,  greater  inconveniences  might  follow  the  deciiion,  as 
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well  to  the  company  in  the  management  of  their  revenues,  as  to 
the  officers  of  the  court,  in  being  ablblutely  and  for  ever  excluded 
from  the  larger  advantages  to  be  hoped  for,  in  the  recovery  by 
forms  of  Englifh  law,  of  the  private  debts  due  from  the  Zemin- 
dars.— The  probabihy,  however,  of  the  refult,  both  from  the 
letter  and  fpirit  of  the  terms  of  a  Sunnud,  went  rather  to  the  for- 
mer fappofed  cafe,  which  involved  the  ruin  of  the  Zemindars  ; 
and  accordingly,  the  oppofition  to  a  procefs  of  inquiry  for  afcer- 
taining  the  doubtful  right  of  the  court's  jurifdidtion,  arofe  on  the 
part  of  government,  which  might  not  be  fofuccefsful  in  parrying, 
by  the  interpretation  of  a  fmgle  word,  preteniions  of  ptoprietor- 
fhip,  if  legally  determined.' 

The  eaftern  governments,  as  Mr.  Grant  obferves,  p.  I  i,  reft 
public  profperity  on  die  eafe,  freedom,  and  perpetual  leafes, 
of  millions  of  hufbandmen,  rather  than  on  the  civil  exiftence 
q(  a  few  hundreds  of  great  intermediate  landed  proprietors, 
effential  to  preferve  the  conftitution  of  free  dates.  But  we 
ihall  only  further  remark  on  this  firft  part,  that  it  prefents  a 
general  progreflive  view  of  the  fubjeft,  and  the  different  lights 
in  which  it  nas  been  regarded  by  the  Englifh  government  in 
India  $  and  that  it  is  clofed  with  the  following  obfervations 
concerning  the  policy  of  granting  a  right  of  proprietorfhip  to 
the  Zemindars : 

•  The  queftion  to  be  agitated  refolves  itfelf  necefiarily  in  po- 
licy, as  well  as  in  fa£t,  into  the  four  following  alternative  propor- 
tions or  heads  of  inquiry;  namely,  ift,  Whether  the  Eaft  India 
company  (hall  affert  the  validity  of  their  Sunnuds,  and  avow  their 
right  under  thofe  deeds  to  the  Zemindary  of  the  twenty  four 
pergunnahs  of  Calcutta,  or  entirely  diveft  themfelves  of  that  fpe- 
cies  of  territorial  jurifdiction,  by  disclaiming  the  authority  of  fuch 
grants  *—i&,  Whether  they^fhall  be  juft  to  themfelves,  their  cre- 
ditors, and  the  Englifh  nation,  by  realizing  the  legal  expedient 
acq  ui  fit  ion  of  upwards  of  one  million  lie  r  ling  yearly  revenue  to 
the  (late,  or  fuffer  the  continuance  of  the  dangerous  fyftem  of  al- 
lowing fo  much  to  be  coNufively  embezzled  by  numberlefs  inter* 
mediate  agents — be  employed  in  fupporting  a  refractory  fpirit, 
and  fometimes  open  rebellion,  ever  eafy  to  be  inftigated  in  Hin- 
doftan,  by  thofe  who  may  have  hopes  of  fharing  the  benefits  of 
plunder  and  forfeiture,  to  be  expecled  on  fuppr effing  it — or  fe- 
credy  made  ufe  of  in  fapping  the  foundations  of  government  by 
a  certain  application  of  the  means, ,  whenever  fo  afforded,  of  cor- 
rupting individuals  in  oftenfible  mini  lie  rial  power,  or  pofleffing 
invifible  influence?  3d.  Whether  they  (hall  fupport  the  authori- 
ty, real  advantage  and  permanency,  or  permit  the  gradual  de- 
cline and  ruin  of  the  Britiftt  fovereignty  in  India  ?  4th,  and  final- 
ly, being  the  mod  materia},  point  in  Lffue,  Whether  the  Ryots  or 
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peafantry,  forming  the  great  mafs  of  the  people,  are  henceforth 
to  be  fecured  in  liberty  and  property,  as  ordained  by  their  own 
laws,  and  enjoined  by  a  Britifh  aft  of  parliament ;  or,  their  inte- 
rejb  to  be  facrificed  in  a  ten  years  fettlcment,  or  eventually  for 
ever,  be  wholly  given  op  to  the  difcretion  of  a  few  ignorant,  mer- 
cileft  defpots*  as  erroneoufly  confidered  hereditary  proprietary 
land-holders*  as  they  are  truly  acknowledged  to  be  in  raoft  cafes 
the  vicious  tools  of  their  more-depraved  irrefponfibU  dependents ; 
and  thus,  on  .the  miftaken  grounds  of  the  relative  fouation,  rightg 
and  ufes  of  three  or  four  huodred  Zemindars,  in  the  conftitution 
of  Indian  Jbciety,  the  Britifh  nation  be  induced  virtually  to  change 
the  condition  of  millions  of  the  moil  nfeful,  inoffenlive,  peace- 
able fubje&s  in  the  univerfe,  from  a  (late  of  actual  freedom  and  le- 
gal fecurity  in  their  pofleffions,  to  that  of  the  bafeft  inevitable 
flavery,  and  moft  cruel  oppreffion ;  under  the  inefceacy  of  anf 
proposed  reftraints  or  formal  controul,  neceflarily  devifed  in  ig- 
norance, when  militating  with  the  wiieft  and  long-eftablifhed  re* 
gulttions  of  pa  ft  experience,  and  executed  in  corruption,  when  ef- 
fectively left  as  they  muft  be,  mediately  or  immediately,  to  na- 
tive agency.' 

The  fecond  part  contains  a  difcuffion  of  the  jjreat  nationat 

aueftion  of  Zemindary  rights  of  property  and  inheritance  in 
le  lands  of  Bengal,  exhibiting  all  the  arguments  which  have 
been  ufed  for  and  againft  their  being  poflefTed  of  fuch  rights, 
reasoning  on  the  qucftion  abilrattedly,  rather  as  a  matte*  of 
fpeculation  than  of  fact. 

Mr.  Grant  admits  that  the  Hindoo  princes  had  property  m 
the  lands,  before  the  Mahometan  conquefts  \  but  he  gives  nd 
idea  of  the  extent  of  their  principalities,  though  eflential  to 
the  qucftion.  The  following  paragraph  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pofe.' 

*  Some  offices  are  hereditary  in  all  civilifed  governments ;  nor 
is  the  Mogul**,  in  this  refpett,  an  excep-ion. .  But  the  office  of 
Zemindar  is  not,  and  could  never  have  been  properly  coafidered 
an  inheritance ;  though  a  f^lfiih  expedient  policy,  perhaps  alone 
applicable  to  the  ftaie  of  Hindoffan,  hath  ufually  difpofed  of  it  to 
one  of  the  children  or  family  of  the  lad  occupant ;  but  not  fo  ex- 
pediently to  his  natural  heir,  by  rules  of  primogeniture,  as  to  his 
confidential  fon,  daughter,  wife,  relation,  friend,  or  nominee, 
in  whofe  bands  the  immediate  Zemindary  management  might 
chance  to  fall,  together  with  the  fecret  trcafure,  or  other  perfonai 
property  of  the  deceafed ;  and  who,  by  fuch  acceflion  of  private 
wealth,  faperaddeu  to  a  presumptive  proof  of  official  capacity,  in 
being  left  or  found  in  the  vacant  public  charge,  was,  in  the  or- 
dinary courfe  of  mimlterial  favour,  always  deemed  the  moll  eli- 
gible perfon  for  the  fucceffion,  as  the  beft  enabled  to  liquidate  all 
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ballances  of  rent  incurred  by  the  former  Zemindar,  and  moreover 
pay  the  largeft  indefinite  demands  of  royal  Pejbcujb,  Soubabdary, 
Nuzzeranab,  and  Dcwanny  fees,  neceftarily  incident  to  every  new 
Zemindary  Sunnud,  in  proportion  to  the  known  value  of  the  pa- 
tent employment  thus  conditionally  bellowed. ' 

At  the  end  is  a  large  Appendix  of  late  papers  iUuftrative  of 
the  fubjeft. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  to  us  that  Mr.  Grant  has  proved 
his  pofition,  in  an  ample  and  fatisfaftory  manner. 

The  fli/iory  of  the  Town  of  Taunton^  in  the  County  of  Somerfet. 
Emhcllijfhcd  with  Plates*  By  Jojhua  Toulminy  A.  Af.  '4./*. 
Js.  6d.     Boards.  Johnfon.     1791. 

^IICTE  have  always  approved  of  local  hiftories,  when  they 
W  are  not  permitted,  to  degenerate  into  frivolous  detail  j 
which  is  the  blemifh  moil  apt  to  adhere  to  productions  of  this 
kind.  Mr.  Toulmin  feems  to  have  guarded  more  againft  this 
fault,  than  feveral  of  his  predecefibrs,  by  copioufly  intermix- 
ing his  narrative  with  national  affairs,  and  thereby  rendering 
it  more  interefting.  Indeed  he  might  feem  to  have  rather  ex- 
ceeded the  juft  proportion  of  the  allotment  in  this  refpeel,  were 
it  not,  that  his  judicious  obfervations,  added  to  the  faithful 
account  of  public  events,  may  fupport  in  the  reader  a  degree 
of  .alacrity  for  the  perufal.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied, 
that  he  fometimes  lofes  fight  of  Taunton  in  purfuing  more  ex- 
tenfive  objects  5  though  he  always  returns  to  it  with  emolu- 
ment in  point  of  local  information. 

In  the  firft  chapter,  the  author  defcribes  the  ancient  ftate 
of  the  town,  its  fituation,  antiquity,  and  fome  other  circum- 
ftances.  There  is  reafon,  he  thinks  to  fuppofe,  that  Tauntoii 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Romans.  For  in  the  year  i666,  two 
large  earthen  pitchers,  full  of  medals,  were  dug  up  by  la- 
bourers, in  ploughed  fields  5  one  at  Lawrence  Lydeard,  and 
the  other  within  the  pariih  of  Stogumber,  or  Stoke  Gomer, 
adjoining  it.  i  This  difcoverv*  he  obferves,  has  been  fuppo- 
fed  to  authorize  the  following  conclufions:  that,  after  the 
conqueft  of  other  parts  of  Britain,  the  Romans  same  to  the 
C.uigi,  in  Somerfet :  that,  having  conquered  them,  In  a  val- 
ley between  Taunton  and  Withyel,  at  or  near  the  place  now 
culled  Coru-ueft,  they  (till  continued  a  legion,  or  part  of  one 
at  leaft,  hereabouts,  which  they  paid  with  fuch  mojiey  as  wa^ 
found  in  the  above-mentioned  pitchers,  to  prevent  any  infur- 
redions  by  land,  or  invasions  by  fea :  an*  that  thefe  forces, 
when  called  home  to  relieve  the  empire,  diftieffed  by  the  n> 
ruptioiis  of  the  northern  nations,  buried  thefe  treafures.' 
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.  Thtk  observations,  he  farther  remarks,  are  confirmed  by 
the  difcovery  of  Roman  cobs,  and  divers  other  antiquities,  in 
the  foundations  of  an  old  houfe  near  the  caftle,  in  1043  ;  and 
.  by  a  like  incident  within  the  memory  of  man ;  when,  on  pul- 
ling down  a  houfe  in  St.  James's  pariih,  an  old  Roman  coin 
was  found. 

It  appears  fufficiently  clear  that  Taunton  wis  a  place  of  note 
in  the  time  of  the  Saxons.    Ina,  one  of  the  weft  Saxon  kings, 
a»  cady  as  the  year  700,  built  a  caftle  here  for  his  rtfidence  ; 
and  is  find  to  hare  held  the  firft  great  council  of  his  king-* 
f  dom.    Our  author  informs  us,  that  the  mode  of  fucceflion, 
in  the  manor  of  Taunton-Dean,  is  fingular,  and  is  fometimes 
productive  of  very  ferious  evils  to  families :  for  eftates,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftom  of  it,  deficend  to  the  widow  of  a  man, 
though  a  fecond  or  third  wife,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  ifluc  un- 
der  a  prior  marriage,  who  are  totally  precluded,  though  the 
.  lands  were  the  ancient  inheritance  of  their  father.    Another 
peculiarity,  with  re(pe&  to  the  right  of  fucceflion,  is  that  the 
younger  fon  inherits  before  the  elder ;  a  cuftom  which  this 
.  tenure  has  in  common  with  Borough-Engliib. 

In  the  (econd  chapter,  the  author  gives  the  plan  of  the  town 
and  public  ftru£tures  3  St.  Mary  Magdalen's,  church  5  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  vicarage ;  St,  James's  church ;  with  difient* 
injj  meeting-houfes,  the  grammar-fchool,  and  other  public    « 
.  buildings. 

The  third  chapter  treats  of  the  civil  conftitutlon  of  the 
town  5  the  fourth,  of  its  trade,  manufa&ure9,  and  navigation  3 
the  fifth,  of  the  political  tranfa&ions  and  revolutions,  in  which 
Taunton  has  been  the  fcene  of  a&ion  \  and  the  fitfth,  of  the 
prefent  ftate  of  the  town,  with  the  modern  improvements  and 
population, 

it  appears  /rom  the  following  accqunt,  that  within  a  period 
of  nearly  half  a  century,  Taunton  lias  experienced  a  great  re- 
.  volution  in  its  trade.    c  The  trade  of  Taunton,  fays  our 
author,  * 

*  Is  now  reduced  to  a  low  ebb*  Houfes  in  tW  fubufbs  have 
fallen  intd  rdins  and  been  deftroyed  :  and  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants greatly  decreafed ;  while  the  woollen  rhanufaclory,  in  other 
places,  and  in  tile  north  particularly,  has  flourifhed  The  decay 
of  it,  here,  mull  be  therefore  fought  in  caufes;  that  have  had  a 
local  operation.  Conteued  elections,  by  no  means  friendly  to  in- 
dufiry,  muft  have  proved  particularly  prejudicial  to  a  trade,  which, 
at  times,  could  aplmit  of  no  delay,  in  the  execution  of  orders  for 
goods,  that  mult  be  ready  for  the  failing  of  fhips,  and  the  feafontf 
of  foreign  fairs.  The  xnifchief  of  their  influence,  in  this  refpetti 
.  was  particularly  felc  in  the  continued  and  violent  oppofition  of  the? 
year  1754*  The  demand  fox  its  goods  was  then  great  j  bat  through 
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the  idftenefs  and  debauchery  of  the  feafonic  could  not  be  anfwered. 
The  orders  being  returned  to  the  merchants,  were  fent,  for  exe- 
cution, to  other  towns  ;  with  which,  the  htterconrfe,  being  thus 
opened,  was  continued.  The  high  price  of  labour  affixed  to 
fome  particular  articles,  at  the  firft  invention,  though  then  an  en- 
couragement to  ingenuity  and  induftry,  eventually  has  operated 
to  the  general  detriment  of  trade.  It  farnifhed  fome  of  the  more 
careful  and  provident  labourers  with  the  means  of  becoming  ma- 
nufacturers themfelves ;  and  of  fetting  up  looms  in  their  own 
houfesi  and  the  number  of  competitors  was  greatly  multiplied  : 
who,  not  having  capitals,  that  would  enable  them  to  give  credit, 
•nd  to  carry  en  bufmefs  with  *afe,  were  obliged,  by  abatements 
on  the  price,  to  procure  a  fpcedy  return  for  their  goods*  The 
value  of  the  articles  being  thus  reduced  at  market,  a  redaction  of 
wages  neceiTarily  followed.  This  could  not  be  effected  without 
warm  draggles  between  the  different  claJTes  of  manufacturers : 
nor,  when  carried,  without  bringing  on  a  corruption  of  the  qua- 
lity  of  goods,  which  muft  fink  their  eftimati on  in  foreign  marke*. 
The  tafte  of  thofe  markets  has  alfo  changed ;  and  a  preference, 
at  them,  is  given,  to  woollen  goods  of  a  different  kind ;  or  ra- 
ther to  the  various  articles  of  the  cotton  manufactory.  But  the 
decline  of  the  Taunton  trade  muft  be  alio  afcribed,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, to  the  advantage  which  the  manufacturers  in  the  north  haver 
derived;  over  us,  from  the  introduction  and  ufe  of  fpinntng  ma- 
chines :  which  would  have  been  peculiarly  ufeful  here,  not  only 
to  fecore  the  exact  and  true  execution  of  this  £art  of  the  trade* 
bat  to  fttp ply  the  wants  of  hands  for  conducting*  it,  which,  for  a 
number  of  years,  was  very  fenfibly  felt. 

•  To  Ihefe  caufes  it  is  conceived,  may  be  traced  the  decline  of 
the  trade  of  this  town.  Some  ofShem,  at  lead,  will,  fooner  or 
later,  affect  other  places  and  other  manufactories.  Whether  Ac 
wifdota  and  activity  of  any  Spirited  perfons  cam  do  away  their  ef- 
fects on  Taunton,  mud  be  left  for  time  to  (hew. 

*-  It  is,  however,  a  pleafure  to  one  who  feels  an  attachment  to 
its  intereft,  t$  reflect,  that,  though  its  woollen  manufactories  have 
declined,  the  town  has  not  wholly  loft  its  weight  and  importance* 
as  a  town  of  trade.  The  populoufoefs  and  fertility  of  the  coun- 
try around  it  mull  coniinue  to  keep  up  its  markets,  and  to  pro 
ferve  its  internal  commerce.  And  fome  new  fources  of  trade  have 
alfo  opened  in  it.' 

Mr.  Tbulmin  (betas  to  have  conceived  a  tuft  opinion  of  the 
ufefulnefs  of  local  hiftory,  and  has  purfued  his  idea  to  the  belt, 
advantage.  Even  a  perfon  not  particulary  interested  in  the 
town  of  Taunton,  will  derive  more  fatisfa&ion  from  the  prefent 
work*  than  is  ufual  in  productions  of  the  kind ;  an  effe£fc 
which  i»  owing  to  a  judicious  felc&ion  of  materials,  and  the 
connecting  the  progrefs  of  the  borough  with  the  public  traaf- 
aftions  of  the  kingdom. 
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tbodical  Arrangement  of  the  Improprieties  frequent  in  Writing 
and  ConverfatioUy  with  felt  ft  Rules  for  attaining  to  Purity 
and  Elegance  of  Exprejfisn.  Second  Edition.  Svot  6s.  bd. 
Boards.     Ridgway,     1791. 

*T*HE  author,  we  apprehend,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  praife 
*  or  cenfurc ;  not  to  be  foothed  by  the  one,  nor  pained  by 
the  other.  His  motely  performance  may  therefore  receive  it* 
proper  tribute,  and  the  puerility,  the  ahfurdity,  and  the  inge- 
nuity of  his  remarks  be  freely  pointed  out  We  muft  nor, 
however,  be  too  copious,  and  difcriminate  the  value  of  each 
page  \  but  give  a  view  of  Ae  whole  by  a  careful  fele&ion  of 
thofe  parts  which  will  beft  afcertain  the  real  chara&er  of  the 
work. 

The  Introdu&ion  is  on  the  fuperior  excellence  of  men- 
tal acquifitions,  and  die  firft  fe&ion   on  fpeech ;   the   ad- 
vantages of  fpeaking  with  elegance  and   corre&wefs.     We 
wanted  not,  however,  fo  many  authorities.    The  firft  part  is 
on  accuracy  of  language,  and  the  various  inelegancies  and  er- 
rors of  colloquial  intercourse,  or  fome  occafiona^y  met  with 
in  authors  of  credit.     The  inftances  are,  in  general,  well 
chofen:  Ariftarchus,  however,  is  not  always,  even  in  this 
plain  path,  free  from  error.     He  does  not,  for  inftance,  fee 
the  force  of  the  firft  *  could'  in  the  eleventh  example.  I  could 
wifh  him  dead,  means  certainly  the  provocation  is  fo  great  as 
to  juftify  any  revenge  on  my  fide :  I  could  wifli  him  dead  if  it 
were  not  a  crime.  Our  author,  in  a  fubfequent  example,  does 
not  advert  to  the  difficulty  of  diftinguiflung  in  conversation 
in't  from  arft.  In  a  fubfequent  fe&ion,  he  does  not  diftinguifll 
between  the  force  of  the  nouns  of  multitude,  which  may  un- 
doubtedly be  ufed  with  a  verb  either  lingular  or  plural.    He 
is  equally  erroneous  in  Ids  observation  on  the  force  of  thofe 
nouns,  which  have  no  Angular:  when  multitude  is  not  implied 
in  thefe,  the  verb  may  be  lingular.    In  the  inftance  adduced, 
*  the  wages  of  fin  is  death/  we  think  to  be  good  Englifli.  Th» 
fubje&  and  the  predicate  arc  undoubtedly  convertible,  in  many 
inftances ;  but  a  fkilful  writer  will  vary  his  phrafe,  and  not 
wound  the  ear.    Again:  rnot  to  believe  rafhly  is  the  finews 
of  wi£dom,'  is  accurate  but  unpleafing.    What  anfwers  to  the 
nominative  cafe  is  lingular,  and  we  are  only  hurt  from  being 
fenfible  that  the  predicate  may  change  places  with  the  fubjedK 
If  '  foundation'  or  '  force*  was  placed  inftead  of  finews  die 
inconvenience  would  be  avoided.    When  our  author  oppofea 
the  pofition  of  Mr.  Harris,  juft  mentioned,  he  errs  againft  the 
firft  rules  of  logic,  by  adducing  as  examples  a  genus  and  a  fpe- 
cies  j  it  was  never  contended,  that  in  thefc  inftances,  the  futi- 
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je£r,  and  the  predicate  were  convertible.  Of  the  vulgarifms  w$ 
(hall  fele&  an  entertaining  fpecimen. 

€  1  got  on  horfeback  within  ten  minutes  after  J  received 
your  letter.  When  I  got  to  Canterbury,  I  got  a  chaife  for 
town.  But  I  got  wet  through  before  t  got  to  Canterbury,  and 
J  have  got  fuch  a  cold  as  1  (hall  not  be  able  to  get  rid  of  in  a  hutry. 
I  got  to  the  treafury  about  noon,  but  firft  of  ail  I  got  fhaved  and 
{Ireft.  I  foon  got  into  the  fecret  of  getting  a  memorial  before  the 
board,  but  I  could  not  get  an  anfwer  then,  however  I  got  intelli- 
gence from  the  roefleuger  that  I  mould  moll  likely  get  one  the  next 
morning.  As  foon  as  I  got  back  to  my  Inn,  I  got  my  (upper,  and 
got  to  l?ed,  it  was  not  long  before  I  got  to  Jleep.  When  I  got  up 
in  the  mprning,  I  got  my  breakfaft,  and  then  got  myfelf  dreft, 
that  I  might  get  out  in  time,  to  get  an  anfwer  to  my  memorial. 
As  foon  as  I  got  it,  I  got  into  the  chaife 9  and  got  to  Canterbury 
by  three:  and  about  tea  time,  I  got  home.  J  have^r  nothing 
particular  for  you,  and  fo  adieu. 

*  Every  phjrafe  in  this  extract  is  in,  popular  and  perpetual  ufe  ; 
and  it  is  far  from  my  with,  to  deprive  the  vulgar,  and  the  wealthy 
illiterate  of  fo  convenient  an  abridgement  of  terms.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  recommend  it  to  the  pious  care  of  Dr.  ■■  —  to  compofe 
a  hiftory  of  the  world,  on  {his  elegant  plan  of  abbreviation.  All 
the  events,  from  the  birth  of  time  to  his  Majefty's  journey  to 
Cheltenham,  may  be  detaijed  without  the  aid  of  a  tingle  verb  in 
fhe  Englifh  language,  the  omnipotent — get — excepted. 

'  This  verb  is  of  Saxon  origin  ;  arrival  m  the  place  of  deputa- 
tion, the  primitive  idea ;  hence  ac  qui  jit  ion  ;  and  hence  pofTeffion. 
With  the  latter  idea,  the  illiterate  ufe  it  in  conflru&ion  with— have 
j—/  have  got ;  in  other  words,.  /  have  fyave.     E.  g. 

'  /  have  got  a  father  ninety  years  old. 

♦  For  pbvious  reafons,  /  have  got  a  father  muft  be  rcftrifted  tq 
t-1  poffkfii  consequently,  it  is  abfurd  tq  prefix— £<?v* — /  hay§ 
fcjefs  // 

•  It  mayf  therefore,  bfi  advanced  as  a  genera}  rule,— when  pof- 
JeJJipn  is  implied,  it  is  vulgar  to  ufe — have — in  conftru&ion  with 
got. 

4  Permit  me  fo  add,  our  anceflors  have  furnifhed  us  wi^h  innu- 
merable terms  to  exprefs  all  the  ideas  which  the  vulgar  affix  tq 
jheir  fac  tot  urn — gof. 

.  f  Are  you  in  <jueft  of  any  thing  ?  Do  npt  exclaim  with  the  illi- 
terate—/ have  got  it.  But  fay — Ihpre  fo^ndit^  or  J  have  it— 
Jiere  it  is,  &c. 

•  Again.  /  tnounjed  my  horfe,  pr  1  nvas  on  horfehach  within 
fen  minutes  after  I  receive**  your  letter  :  as  foon  as  /  arrived  at. 
£anjerbury,  f  fngofea'  (or  hired)  (oxfteft  into)  a  pqft  chaife  for 
tgwn.    /  fwaj  wet  through  before  J  reacted  Canterbury^  and  / 
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b*ve  (or  /  have  takt*)  fuch  a  cold  as  I  (hall  not  eafily  remove 
(or  cure.) 

4  1  arrived  at  the  treafury  about  noon,  being  previoufly  ftiav- 
ed  and  dreft.  I'foon  difcovered  the  fecret  of  introducing  a  memorial 
to  the  board;  I  could  not,  however,  obtain  an  immediate  a nfwer; 
but  the  mefTenger  told  me,  that  I  probably  mould  receive  one,  next 
morning.  1  returned  to  my  Inn,  Jupty  went  to  bed,  zndjtept  weft. 
Jrc/i  early,  and  dreft  immediately  after  break/aft  that  I  might  be 
in  time  for  the  anfwer  to  my  memorial.  As  foon  as  I  received  it, 
/  took  poft  chaife,  reached  Canterbury  by  three,  and  my  home  a* 
boot  tea  time..    /  have  nothing  particular  to  add.     Adieu.' 

'  It  was  not  my  defign  to  paraphrafe  the  extract  in  terms  of 
elegance  :  I  only  wifhed  to  prove,  that  men  of  common  educa- 
tion might  exprefs  the  ufual  occurrences  of  life,  without  the  aid 
of  — get — and  got  —  and  /  have  got,  &c/ 

The  general  fenfe  of  get,  or  that  neareft  to  its  original  fig- 
nification,  is  to  obtain,  and  this  idea  will  be  found  to  pervade 
every  part  of  the  example.  *  Do  you  fee'  is  another  vulga- 
rifm,  which  our  author  does  not  ridicule  with  equal  fuccefs. 
Will  and  fliall,  fo  often  mifplaced  by  our  neighbours,  and  th$ 
numerous  inelegancies  of  Dr.  Blair,  which  we  'formerly  no- 
ticed, in  our  review  of  his  Leftures,  furnifli  copious  fubjects 
of  pleafantry  and  remark  to  Ariftarchus,  We  are  furprifed 
that  he  (hould  not  have  adverted  to  the  Latin  idiom,  when  he 
notices  the  impropriety  of  the  term  enjoy  bad  health.  Thp 
fignification  of  gaudeo  is  very  extenfive,  and  it  pervades,  we 
fay  not  with  how  much  propriety,  many  parts  of  our  language. 
Ex pctl  is  a  word  that  Ariftarchus  might  have  noticed,  as  ap- 
plied often  very  inaccurately:  lord  Harrington,  for  inftance, 
is  faid  to  have  replied  to  an  officer,  who  during  the  American 
war  applied  for  leave  of  abfence :  it  is  impoflible,  fir— J  expeel 
the  French  to  land  every  minute.  ' 

The  principal  part  of  our  author's  work  relates  to  the  ana- 
lyfis  of  founds,  and  the  formation  of  language.  In  this,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  he  "mixes  errors  and  abfurdities,  with 
ingenious  remarks  and  juft  reflections.  He  is  very  unjuftly  fe- 
vere  on  lord  Monboddo,  whofe  work  on  the  Origin  and  rro- 
grefs  of  Language,  though  dtfgraccd  by  many  faults,  is,  on  the 
whole*  an  excellent  one.  The  great  error  of  Ariftarchus, 
which  pervades  all  his  reafoning,  is  his  idea  that  die  forms 
of  letters  are  explicable  on  philosophical  principles,  and  that 
the  cyphers  are  of  a  very  early  date,  beyond  probably  written 
fecords. 

<  The  art  of  freaking  I  conceive  to  be  coeval  with  man. 
*  The  art  of  writing,  I  mean  the  prefent  mod*  of  wiiting,  origi- 
nated in  the  fyabols  of  the  Chaldean  psiefthood. 
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4  It  is  not  an  unreafonable  populate  that  Noah  himfelfpoiTefled 
the  art  of  recording  events,  and  of  communicating  inftru&ions  by 
fymbols.  But  we  have  no  fatisfa&ory  evidence  of  the  fad,  and  it 
is  inconfiftent  with  my  fyftem  of  reafoning  to  deduce  arguments 
from  gratuitous  afiumptions. 

'  It  is  alfo  probable,  a  priori,  that  religious  disputes  foon  arofe 
among  Noah's  defendants. 

'  This  probability  is  realized  by  the  facred  hiftorian ;  for  in 
the  days  of  Nimrod,  that  powerful  enemy  to  the  tranfmitted  creed 
of  the  faithful,  the  people  were  diftra&ed  with  herefies ;  and  the 
ancient  fymbols  confounded. 

'  By  the  intolerant  fpirit  of  Nimrod,  multidudes  were  dif- 
perfed  in  every  direction.  They  carried  with  them  fuch  fymbols 
as  they  approved,  and  fuperadded  fuch  as  were  neceflary  to  com* 
plete  the  credenda  of  the  fecV 

This  is  tracing  the  fiibje£t  too  far ;  nor  is  Ariftarcjius  more 
•  correft  in  his  theory  of  the  early  invention  of  fmbolical  fpeech, 
for  he  confiders  children  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  and  then  fup- 
pofes  them  to  frame  founds  for  abftrad  ideas,  before  they  have 
attained  fenfible  ones.  Symbolical  (peech  could  never  be  ap- 
plied in  the  infancy  of  cultivation  to  the  firft  expreffions,  for 
they  would  be  either  arbitrary,  or  imitative  founds;  and  thefe, 
to  be  fufficiently  expreflive,  are  always  accompanied,  in  the 
favaee  ftate,  by  action.  The  primitive  letters  are,  in  our  au- 
thor s  opinion,  fourteen,  and  he  is  '  fully  terfuaded^  (we  could 
wi(h  the  foundation  of  his  perfuafion  had  been  adduced)  that 
they  were  in  ufe  before  the  deluge.  They  are  A,  B,C,  D,  E,I, 
L,  M,  N,  O,  R,  S,  U.  From  B  are  derived  P,  F,  V ;  from 
C— G,K,  Q,  X.  From  D— T,  and  the  Greek  0.  From  E, 
Eta,  and  H.  The  O,  Circle,  or  Cypher  is,  according  to  A* 
riftarchus,  the  mark  of  io.  and  the  one  before  it  only  means 
one  ten,  in  oppofition  to  2,  3,  or  4  tens.  But,  in  this  fubje&, 
he  confounds  the  ideas  of  numerical  notation  with  multiplica- 
tion and  addition.  We  mall  return  to  the  letters,  and  felecl  a 
curious  inftance  from  our  author's  account  of  the  converfion 
of  letters. 

4  C — Symbolical.     G — K — Q3-Deriv«twes. 

'  Soon  after  the  Trojan  war,  the  Greek?  began  to  regulate 
their  alphabet  by  the  prevailing  diftinclion  in  founds.  \z  and  r 
were  appointed  to  fucceed  C  in  the  beginning  of  woids ;  and  AJ 
xonnned  to  the  middle,  either  alone. a<  in  AHMOCdENHC,  or 
jcombtned  with  tfce  Sigma,  as  in  te$&. 

'  The  Gothic  and  the  Saxon  alphabets  have  the  efTer.tial  form 
of — C — in  peifc&ion. 

*  I  proc,ee4 
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*  I  proceed  to  demonftrate  that  C  was  anticntly  ufed  where  w* 
employ  G. 

lbCio  jtuCnandop  xcfoCiONT- 
Lep§  pMguando  tfugunt.    - 

CONIvCl    ET    PILIQ   VENB    MSRENTIBU5* 

Conjugi^  afiio  bnumirtntibm.^ 

*  In  Spaaifli,  digo  for  dico.     Segusdo  for  fectrado. 

*  f  Ai  to  K,  it  if  even  denied  a  place  in  many  alphabets  an- 
ient, and  modern.  Latin,  Armoric,  Irifh,  Portugaefe,  Italian* 
French. 

*  It  was  fcldom  afed  by  the  Saxons  ;  but  often  by  the  Goths 
and  Grecians,  and  the  Romans  copied  the  latter  for  a  mort  (pace. 

'  f  Qi  Is  not  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Iflandic,  Saxon,  Runic, 
antient  Iriih,  nor  Cornifh.    It  is  compoonded  of  C  and  a  vowel/ 

TbeSaxoneandoD  —  the  Gothic  ^<J  jf£&i)  an* 

in  our  author's  opinion,the  moft  ancient  fymbols  in  the  world. 
5o  far  as  the  fyftem  of  original  and  fymbolic  letter  goes,  it 
is  probably  correfl.  The  human  voice  acquires  the  ufe  of  vat- 
nous  and  minute  inflexions  only  by  degrees,  and  the  words, 
when  more  numerous,  render  this  acquifitian  neceffary  for  the 
purpofe  of  diftmaion.  It  is,  in  this  way,  that  the  early  words 
are  undoubtedly  long,  for  what,  in  the  more  pcrfeft  language* 
is  ftyled  the  radix,  grammarians  find,  in  ages  long  fubfaauent 
to  the  original  formation  of  the  word,  and  generally  in  confo 
quence  of  abftraaion.  Strangers,  for  ioftance,  a  word  of 
Grecian  derivation,  muft  have  been  formed,  fince  it  was  a 
torn  neceffarily  employed,  long  before  the  language  had  ac- 
qiurcditsprepofitionsf-<xtra,  though  thisos  now  confidere* 
as  jts  radix. 

When  to  eash  fymbolic  mark  our  author  fixes  a  peculiar 
meaning,  and  traces  it  in  the  form  of  the  ktjter,  his  absurdi- 
ties are  numerous,  though  fometimes  entertaining.  We  {ball 
add  the  figuration  of  tie  fymbols,  and  one  foecimen  of  the 
observations. 

«    A.    MOTIVE  *.-~B.  IWHABITATION.— C.    CAUSE  +  .— D. 

Completion  J_E.  Energy  §.— I.    Extent  ||— L.  Ex. 

TENT  «.-M,   MlCttr.—N.  PaODUCTiON—O.  IffJ>m»«rAL 

or  Weou.^R.  Motion.— S.  Existence/ 

m  <  Give  me  leave  to  apprize  yc*  that  in  very  remote  antiquity 
innumerable  words  began  wkh  B,  which  are  now  fpelt  with  it4 
derivatives  F.  P.  V,  efpecially  when  ufed  imperatively,  for  as  B 

&cLc?*fVL  o0'!?11'  M'  Ad"  +  Caufc»   Wrummtal.-t  Caufe,  totals 
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fignifies  inhabit $  Jeize>  occupy— It  was  prefixed  to  what  gramma* 
rians  are  pJeafed  to  denominate  verbs,  in  the  fame  mariner  as  it  is 
now  prefixed  to  other  parts  of  fpeech.  Br-gont  means  be  in  mo~ 
tiou.  B — good  means  be  in  goodnefs.  In  the  revolution  of  ages, 
pojite  writers  declined  it's  fervices.  The  populace  indeed  have  fo 
ftrong  an  attachment  to  this  antient  mode  of  dlcllen  that  they  B— 
fpatter  and  B — fprinkle  ail  the  verbs  in  the  language*  Dr.  John- 
fon  has  retained  feveral  in  his  di&ioB&ry  which  are  obiblete  ia.  ele- 
gant life. 

*  B— C.  That  is — Bo  tht  Caufe.  Abbreviated.  B—Ca*ft.. 
£.  G.  FaC  fciam  Be  the  Cau/o  of  my  knowing— B-~Gauf$  my 
knowing-*-,  or  cau/o  me  ta  know. 

*  Thei — At-is  incidental :  in  the  preterite  it  makes  flci ;  in 
compound*  ficio— merely  for  diftinQion  of  founds. 

*  ^f  To  all  fymbols  expreffive  of  energy  or  motion,  the  ait- 
tients  poftfiwd  — IWto  indicate  the  completion  of  fuch  energy 
or  motion.    Hence  we  have— T — at  the  end  of  fa3>  atl,  &c. 

*  I  leave  it  to  the  learned  to  determine  whether  this  is  a  con- 
fequence  of  the  rode  fimpliCity  «f  primitive  di&ion,  or  of  philo- 
fopbkal  refinement.     The  fad  is  indifputable.     £.  G. 

*  Set  quit  Hemonem  Uihtrom  fcitns  dui  D,  Parricida  D  ejlo  D. 

*  In  alto  D 'Mart  D  puenando  D.     Duilian  pillar,     ' 

*  Were  I  permitted  to  fpeak  in  the  fchdols,  I  might  add— C  is 
a  caufo  in  Potentia ;  acl  is  a  caufe  in  effe. 

€  When  you  (peak  imperatively,  you  excite  the  dormant  power ; 
and  the  obedient  perfon  ads.  When  he  has  finifhed,  he  has  aft— 
£D  the  part  allotted  him. 

i  Nowthefymbol — D — indicates  a&ion  completed.  It  is  a — C 
— clofed  with  a  line— D.  And  in  this  it  differs  from — O — For 
the  circle  is  ejent  tally  complete  ;  the  femicircle  ejent  tally  imper. 
feci. 

*  f  It  is  remarkable  thatin  the  IJlanjic  tongue*—  D— is  named 
the  Tyr:  that  is  the  clofer*  In  Armoric  to  tei  is  to  clofe,  thatch,  or 
xomplete* 

f  Q — fignifies  that  the  recipient  is  open  to  attion.  Open  to  in- 
quiry. D— that  the  adlion  is  completed,  the  inquiry  clofed.  Li* 
teraliy  tr^c  conclufion  of  the  energy— E— .  How  natural !  how 
elegant !'        ' 

We  muft  now  leave  Ariftarchus,  whofe  ingenuity  we  have 
commended,  and  whofe  errors  have  pleafed  ami  inftrufted  us* 
for  they  are  the  errors  of  genius  $  they  are  faults  much  mprc 
in  wrcftirrg  than  the  level  accuracy  of  many  works  which  pafe 
through  our  hands,  where,  though  we  cannot  blame,  we  fome- 
times  are  inclined  to  fleep.  with  lefs  hafte,  and  in  better 
circumftances,  our  author  might  been  a  plcafing  and  accurate 
inftru&or. 

tot 
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which  the  Opinions  of  Dr.  Priejfley  on  the  Suhjetl  are  parti* 
ctdarly  confidered,     %vo.    4*.  Boards.    Nicol.     1 791. 

*TPHIS  celebrated  queftian  will  probably  never  be  decided  1 
A  the  confcioufhefs  of  pojTeffing  the  power  to  choofe,  to  re* 
jt&  what  is  difagreeable  or  hurtful,  and  to  fcle&  what  is  plcaCr 
ing  or  falatary,  as  it  atence  influences  the  unlearned  or  unen- 
quiring,  biafles  in  a  more  imperceptible  degree,  the  rational 
enquirer*  It  requires  much  time  and  frequent  examination 
to  difcover  that  our  internal,  as  well  as  external  fenfes,  are  fait 
lacious;  that  much  of  what  we  fee  is  vifioaary,  that  our  cleared 
perceptions  are  often  unreal*  Our  prefent  author  engages  in 
the  queftion,  apparently  without  prejudice;  but  he  fcon  pre* 
Tents  us  from  implicitly  trailing  his  reafoning,  by  a  want  of 
accuracy  in  his  diftin&ions,  ahd  forne  obvious  errors  in  his  re- 
marks. The  earlv  diftin&ion  of  a&ive  and  paffive,  as  well  as 
the  peculiar  excellence  of  each,  not  accurately  perceived  in  the 
material  world,  and  applied  too  hardily  to  the, mental  func- 
tions, are  inftanccs  of  mis  kind.  The  confufion  of  defirc3  and 
motives,  often  confidered  as  fynonymous,  is  another  error 
Which  pervades  the  whole  reafbriingj  we  cannot,  for  thefe 
and  firnilar  reafons,  truft  our  author's  conclufionsj  and  it 
would  involve  us  in  endlefs  difputes  to  follow  him  very  mi- 
nutely in  his  arguments.    We  (hail  fclc&  his  propofitions : 

.'  frofofition  1 .  That  the  nature  of  the  will,  or  whether  it  5e 
free  or  neceflary,  muft  be  determined  folely  from  an  examination 
into  i#  qualities,  *is  an  inherent  caufe,  and  not  from  its  connex- 
ion with  motives. 

*  Proportion  2.  That  the  will  pofTefTes  an  aftive  power  of  a 
fort  very  different  from  that  of  any  other  faculty  of  the  mind,  and 
which  is  the  bails  of  free-agency* 

'  Proportion  3.  That  the  will  alfo  pofTefles  a  power,  by  which 
it  is  enabled  (through  the  medium  of  certain  auxiliary  motives,  if 
they  be  wanted)  to  form  a  volition  in  favour  of  any  affigned  mo- 
tive of  the  number,  which  may  exift  in  a  cafe  of  deliberation  and 
choice*  Or.  in  other  words,  that  the  will  is  endowed  with  a  pro- 
perty of  fo  varying  and  fixing  its  volitions,  as  entities  it  to  be 
deemed  ftridly  free* 

*  Proportion  4.  That,  whether  the  will  be  free,  or  not  free, 
a  definite  volition  will  always  be  formed  in  definite  ctreumftances. 
Or.  that  from  the  troth  of  a  definite  volition  being  formed  in  de- 
finite circumftances,  no  proof  can  be  drawn  either  that  the  will  U 
free  or  neccfary.* 

The  firft  and  third  propofitions  are  die  jnoft  decifiveones  in 
fhis  queftion*    Tl*e  meaning  of  the  firft,  if  we  rightly  com- 
prehend 
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prehend  it,  is,  that  die  wiH,  a£ted  on  by  motives,  hjb  farpzC* 
five;  and  this  is  what  our  author. calls  (we  think  illogically) 
sot  *  inherent  caufe/  without  meaning  to  imply  that  it  may 
not  become  a&ive  in  its  turn.  But  to  decide  the  queftion,  it 
b  necefiary,  he  informs  us,  to  enquire  how  the  will  follows 
motives ;  whether  it  be  €  in  a  way  that  may  be  deemed  free, 
aria  one  that  ought  to  be  deemed  neceflary/ — This  is  followed 
•p  m  the  third  proposition,  by  the  author's  attempt  to  (how  that 
die  will  may  vary,  and  fix  its  volitions.  We  mean  not  to 
qxribUe  with  words,  or  to  aflt  how  the  will  appears,  but  in  its 
s&ton  of  volition,  or  how  volition  can  £x  volition  ?  The  an* 
iter  means,  perhaps,  that  motives  appear,  at  different  times, 
in  views  varioufly  forcible,  and  what  may  influence  at  one  time 
will  ceafc  to  influence  at  another  j  fo  that  the  mind  feems  fre« 
hi  iek&ing  thofe  obje&s,  to  obtain  which,  the  motive  is  fuflw 
eiendy  ftrong,  and  the  volition  fuffickntly  powerful  to  be 
irawn  out  in  a&ion*  Even  if  this  is  the  idea  it  feems  to  be 
fd)acious»  The  influence  of  every  material  caufe  is  modified 
by  the  ftate  of  the  body  a&ed  onf  even  when  the  aftion  is 
noft  necefiary ;  and  the  influence  of  mental  caufes  rauft  b* 
she  fame.  If,  for  inftance,  the  fight  of  meat  neccffarUy  inr 
tfaces  the  fenfation  of  hunger,  when  the  ftomach  is  well,  the 
motive  isfufneiently  powerful  to  counteract  the  inclination  to 
ptfrfac  other  bufinefs  j  but  when  the  ftomach  is  dUbrdered,  it 
»>  longer  excites  the  wi(b  to  eat  iu  preference  to  another 
^agreement.  Thefe  are  connexions  partly  material,  but  purely 
jseceflary,  where  there  is  fcarcely  aHV  veftige  of  freedom  of  ac- 
tion.  It  however  on  the  contrary,  the  mind  is  deeply  engaged 
in  any  deep  inveftigation,  the  motive  of  eating  will  fcarcely 
excite  volition  on  the  fight  of  food.  The  whole  of  our  au- 
thor's reafoning proves  nothing  more  than  that  motives  a£r.  in 
different  circumftances,  with  different  degrees  of  force :  it  does 
iwt  prove  that,  in  given  circumftances,  the  influence  of  mo- 
tives is  not  neceflarily  conne&ed  with  the  Arable  attioja*; 
c  in  other  words,  the  will  is  not  endowed  with  a  property  (our 
author  fhould  have  faid  power)  of  fo  varying  and  fixing  its  vo- 
litions, as  entitles  it  to  be  deemed  /iri&Iy  free.'  The  will  is 
influenced  by  motives  which  vary  in  their  power  of  drawing  it 
Into  motion,  according  to  the  different  fta  tes  and  conditions  of 
the  mind;  but  which,  in  given  circumftances,  arc  always  fol- 
lowed by  fimilar  a&ioirs, 

In  the  fi^bfequent  parts  pf  the  volume,  where  our  author 
pwrfues  the  fubje<3;  in  fonae  collateral  and  lefs  diredl  views,  we 
perceive,  we  think,  (Imilar  inaccuracy*  The  following  paflage 
is  more  corrcft :  we  have,  in  our  review  of  Mr.  Cooper *s  El- 
fays,  glanced  at  the  fubjed}  and  may,  at  a  future  time,  refume 
it.  It  is  only  necdTapy  at  prefent  to  pepeat,  that  the  arguments 
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which  (Convince  us 'that  definite  a&fens  a*e'coime£ted  with  de- 
finite motives,'  cannot,  ki  any  reipe&,  apply  to  the  deity.  Mo- 
tives can  only  influence  adioits,  yrith  a  view  to,(bmt  end  \  mod 
if  to  aflame  the  ftrongeft  ground,  the  deity  be  fuppofed  incapa- 
ble of  adhig  inconfiftent  with  his  attributes,  his  faculties  and 
powers  are  mil  unlimited,  and  the  fame  motives  may  be  purfued 
to  the  fame  ends  by  an  infinite  number  of  different  methods. 
Is  he  limited  in  die  end  i  They  are  the  limits  with  which  be 
has  eonfined  himfelf,  and  prove  only  that '  God  cannot  be  the 
author  of  evil,  but  of  good.'— Let  us  attend,  however,  to  our 
author* 

4  Inconclufion  of  thefe  remarks  I  {halljuft  obferve,  that  if  (as 
the  neceffitafians  urge  as  a  Leading  principle  of  their  do&rjne)  no- 
thing cae  be  free*  that  is  not  independent  of  all  influence  and  con- 
nexion, then  it  is  evident  the  deity  cannot  be  free,  as  his  actions 
are  doubtlefs  under  the  influence  of  motives,  and  fomebow  con- 
nected with  (bmething  that  precedes*  This,  indeed,  thefe  ft&a- 
vies  have  of  late  not  fcrupled  to  grant*  The  inference  is  amwn- 
■Jeafing  one.  to  fay  noworfeof  it.  Bat  is  there  not  danger  of  its 
being  made  more  fo,  by  carrying  the  dedu&ion  a  ftep  far  the*? 
The  deity,  we  allow,  exifts  necefiarily,  and  if  he  do  not  poflefs 
freedom*  (to  feparate  his  a&ions,  as  it  were,  from  the  ground  of 
his  being)  mud  we  not  conlude,  that  every  thing  we  know,  or  can 
conceive ;  all  exigence,  and  every  occurrence  refpe&ing  both  time 
and  eternity,  is  grounded  upon  neceffity  in  one  form  or  other? 
Neceffity  thus  becomes  all  in  all ;  and  how  we  honour  God  in  the 
conception,  is  not  eafy  to  make  out.  Surely,  then,  thefe  infe- 
rences, in  fo  very  myfterious  a  province  of  inquiry,  mould,  at 
once,  ftrike  the  principles  which  produce  them  from  every  modeft 
and  well-informed  mind ;  and  if  imagination's  goik  (as  the  poet 
calls  it)  may  enter  into  our  fpecmatkms,  where  can  it  be  more 
clearly  feen,  than  m  fabricating  fy  tons  of  theology,  of  which- - 
thefe  principles  make  a  part  ?' 

Though  we  cannot  highly  compliment  our  author  as  an  ac- 
curate metaphyfician,  he  appears  through  every  page  of  his 
work  to  be  a  trtily  pious  and  a  good  man.  Thefe  are  qualities, 
without  which,  learning  and  fcience  are  lighter  than  air,  arid 
more  infignificanj  than  the  motes  in  the  fun-beams. 

;  ,  M  ■  ,        , 

An  Expofition  of  the  Beginning  of  Genefiu~-An  Expqfition  eftht 
Efiftk  u  the  Romans.— The  DoHrine  ef&afufm* — MOPfcH 
OEOT,  or  the  Form  of  God.  By  W>  Lewelyn.  4  FoU.  8w* 
ioj.  (id.  Jew  eel.    Evans.    1791. 

^pHERE  is  a  certain  fet  of  men  who  delight  tp  involve  every 

*    thing  they  treat  of  in  myftery  and  confufion.     Fromtlie 

fimpleft  fa£U  they  draw  the  mod  unaccountable  conclufions  5 
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and  deflate  fcom  the- plain  road  of  rcafcm  and  probability  fat* 
the  unlimited  regions  of  fancy  and  cdnjodure.  We  will  not 
fey  of  this  extraordinary  writer  that  too  much  learning  but 
probably  that  too  much  reading,  not  fufficiently  digefted,  hath 
made  him  mad.  Mr.  L.  may  be  very  fane  upon  all  ordinary 
fubjc&s,  but  on  the  prefent  he  is  wrapt  into  the  clouds  of  in- 
explicable nonfenfe.  The  whole  is  a  rhapfodical  effufion,  that 
in  many  places  borders  upon  blafphemy.  It  has  no  preface* 
nor  other  preamble,  but  Cmply  the  following  Dedication  : 

*  To  the  Reader. 
4  A  fpark  may  either  wholly  ceafe 
Or  foon  create  its  own  increafe ; 

And  am  his  well-wifher, 

W.  Lbweltv.' 

An  idea  of  Mr.  L/s  talent  and  performance  may  be  collect- 
ed  from  his  Introduction. 

*  God  flowed  Into  his  own  bofom ;  was  at  home  in  his  own 
mind,  and  joy  fprung  up  within  himfelf  in  perfect  effufion  from 
the  excellency  of  his  being.  He  was  bis  own  theatre  and  prof- 
peel,  and  needed  no  landjkip  without  to  take  his  eye.  He  wasyft- 
ciablt  within  himfelf 9  and  a  complete  companion  ;'  alias,  good  com- 
pany* 

In  this  frantic  ftyle  does  Mr.  L.  defcribe  the  phenomena:  of 
the  Mofaic  creation,  through  a  feries  of  195  pages ;  clearly  d*> 
monftrating  the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity,  the  prodigious  learning 
of  die  ante-diluvians,  and  the  almoft.  divine  excellencies  of 
Adam,  near  whom  the  Creator  is  declared  to  have 

— «  (mod  ivitb  a  critical  dejbgm,  and  heard  him  define  and  defi- 
ne tte  the  intricate  and  complicated  works  of  infinite  wifdom,  with 
the  fame  accuracy  and  brevity  as  himfelf  would  have  dome ;  and' to 
have  declared  that  no  difficulty  could  entangle  him,  no  depth  could 
puztle  him,  no  myftery  could  make  him  hang  down  his  head,  nor 
put  him  to  a  minute  (land.  His  penetration  was  irrefiftible,  his 
underfhmding  meafurtd  all  depths,  and  laid  open  all  my  Aerie's; 
no  chain  or  complication  of  difficulties  could  entangle  his  intel* 
leas.' 

Again, 

*  O  Adam,  great  was  thy  day !  how  Vaft  thy  mind !  there  was 
no  fearching  of  thy  understanding  2  thy  Creator  tris*  to 

FU2ZLE   THEfi,  AND  FAILEp  !' 

■  .    "■  Shfoufquam  abuteri 
paiitntia  rwfira  9 
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Expo/aio*  of  the  Epifile  to  the  Romans* 
After  the  fpecirnen  given  in  the  preceding  article,  muchiHu«* 
initiation  cannot  be  expe&ed  from  an  expofition  by  Mr.  L.  of 
the  abftrufe  cpiftle  to  the  Romans.  It  is  in  truth  fuch  a  Far* 
rago,  we  will  not  call  it  ctfmpoGtion,  as  might  be  predi&ed. 
What  St.  Paul  left  obfeure,  Mr.'  L.  renders  completely  dark  | 
what  was  difficult,  becomes  unintelligible.  On  the  plaineft 
fubje£ts,  Mr.  L.  has  the  faculty  of  inveloping  himfelf  in  con- 
fufion :  when  he  traverfes  the  myfterious  paths  of  predeftina- 
tion,  free-will,  and  the  divine  prefcience,  he  is  totally  incom- 
prehenfible.  To  treat  Mr.  L.  with  a  fimile  in  his  own  fami- 
liar way,  he  is  like  a  mole,  which,  though  put  on  the  plaineft 
ground,  will  work  its  way  out  of  fight  in  a  moment, 

Dottrinc  of  Baptifm. 
In  the  account  of  baptifm  Mr.  L.  is  lefs  eccentric  than  in 
his  former  productions.  He  is  occafionally  fedate  and  even 
judicious.  The  reafon  may  be,  that  it  is  a  folemn  declaration 
of  his  principles  5  which,  it  feems,  his  enemies  had  called  inj 
queftion,  by  aflerting  that  in  his  heart  he  favoured  the  do&rine 
of  adult  immerfion.  From  this  charge  he  laborioufl  y,  and  per* 
haps  fomewhat  uncharitably,  exculpates  himfelf;  affirming 
that  he  knows  not  any  ftep  tnat  can  be  taken  more  effectually 
to  fecure  perdition,  than  the  practice  alluded  to*  This  is,  oa 
the  whole,  no  mean  collection  of  the  chief  arguments  in  be- 
half of  poedo-baptifm;  and  difplays  with  fomc  force  the  ob- 
jections againft  the  oppofite  doctrine* 
MOP*H  0EOT. 

On  this  myfterious  fubjeft  we  may  reafonably  expeft  to  find 
Mr.  L.  quite  at  home^  and  he  begins  with  the  extraordinary 
aflertion,  that  before  we  can  truly  worfhip  God,  we  mutt  have 
an  idea  of  his  perfonal  form,  and  let  before  our  minds  a  dtline* 
mted  objifi.  It  would  have  been  but  a  reafonable  condefecn- 
fion,  if  Mr.  Jhu  had  imparted  his  idea  of  God's  perfonal  fcrm^ 
as  well  as  his  rtal  ideas  of  the  divine  effence:  for  in  this  latter 
refpe£k,  he  is  much  at  variapce  with  himfelf.  Having  in  vol. 
i.  exprefly maintained  the  do&rine  of  the  Trinity,  andaflerted 
that €  God  is  one  in  three,  and  three  in  one ;  God  is  truly  and 
numerically  one ;  and  truly  and  numerically  three,  and  they 
make  one  perfon  as  truly  and  numerically  as  if  there  exifted 
hut  one  only  ^  he  obferves  in  the  present  volume  that, .'  the 
dodrinc  of  Athanafius  is  dreadful  in  nature.'  . 

*  The  diftance  and  difparity  between  the  perfons,  renders  the 
idea  o^  perfonal  oneoefs,  or  unity,  a  thing  altogether  inadmiflible 
and  injurious  to  the  mind.  It  crouds  with  ill-proportioned  com- 
pounds, unnatural  connections,  and  alliances,  things  irreconcilabl?, 
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unparalleled,  diverfe,  oat  of  the  ways.     So  that  die  mind  muftre- 
fxgn  to  a  jumble  of  conjunctions  altogether  foreign  to  natural  ideas.' 

It  is  difficult,  amidft  all  Mr.  L/s  confeffions  and  declara- 
tions, to  afcertain  exactly  what  is  his  creed.  He  is  not  an 
Athanafian,  a  Socinian,  nor  an  Arian ;  and  yet  he  is  each  of 
diem  by  turns*  He  makes  no  fcruple  of  demolifhing  his  ad- 
verfary;  and  thenj  like  the  eaftern  magician,  transfufcs  his 
own  loul  into  the  deceafed  body,  and  exnibits  the  very  fame 
appearance  himfelf. 

A  Charge  intended  to  have  been  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  Nor- 
wich) at  the  Primary  Vifitation  of  George^  Lord  Bi/hop  of  that 
Dioccfe.  qto.  Is.  Robinfons.  1791* 
/^\UR  very  able,  intelligent,  and  refpe&able  prelate,  though 
^  confined  to  the  bed  of  ficknefs*,  is  unwilling  to  omit  any 
opportunity  of  being  ufefttl,  and  has  confequcntly  publifhed 
the  Charge  that  he  intended  to  deliver.  His  inftru&ions  to 
his  clergy  relate  to  the  nature  of  God  and  of  man*  the  faving 
principle  of  faith,  the  importance  and  ufe  of  the  church,  the 
obedience  due  to  civil  government,  the  neceffity  of  a  pure  life 
and  a  hoi  y  converfa tion . 

On  each  of  thefe  fubje&s  the  bifhop  enlarges,  and  difplay* 
a  rational,  calm,  unaflfe&ed  piety,  much  good  fenfe,  and  a 
found  judgment.  In  one  or  two  points  he  teems  to  go  rather 
farther  than  experience  may  warrant  in  the  prefent  times;  but 
the  awful  fituation  in  which  he  is  placed  may  render  this  to 
him  a  mean  infufficient  confideration. 

The  firft  fubjecl,  *  the  Nature  of  God/  leads  him  to  an  en- 
quiry of  which  we  {hall  have  occafion  hereafter  to  fpeak  mote 
at  large ;  but  we  cannot  refill  tranfcribing  his  fentiments  on 
this  point : 

*  How  often  hath  it  been  urged,  that  we  ought  not  to  receive 
the  faith  which  the  firft  fathers  of  the  church,  aftdtthe  fucceeding 
fathers  of  the  reformation,  have  delivered  to  us,  becaufe  we  are  of 
late  years  fo  far  advanced  above  them  in  knowledge  ?  But  I  have 
never  feen  the  connection  pointed  out  between  any  modern  im- 
provements in  Science,  and  the  new  doctrines  of  reformers  in  the*- 
ology.  We  are  certainly  much  improved,  for  inftance,  in  the  art 
of  making  time- keepers,  above  thofe  who  lived  an  hundred  years 
ago ;  but  no  man  will  fay  that  we  thence  derive  any  advantage 
for  numbering  our  days  more  wifely ;  or  that  we  have  any  clearer 
ideas  of  eternity  than  we  had  before.  An  eminent  artift  in  this 
way  may  doubt  of  the  Apoftles  Creed  ;  but  then  there  is  no  vifible 
relation  between  his  art  and  his  unbelief.     The  conceit  of  fupe- 

rior  learning  has  always  had  an  ill  efrelt  upon  chriuianity ;  and  is 

■  ■»■■■    ■      1  ■  ■  ■  1  1  .  ■       1  .     .         .       1  -       ■-     . 

*  The  biihop  died  the  17th  inft.  fincc  this  critique  was  written. 
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frequently  found  in  thofe  who  have  no  great  matters  to  value 
themfelves  upon.  We  may  be  as  learned  as  we  can  make  our- 
felves,  and  yet  continue  good  chriftians;  becaufe  true  learning 
and  true  religion  were  never  yet  at  variance ;  but  the  moment  we1 
are  vain  of  our  learning,  we  b -gin  to  be  in  danger,  and  fome  folly 
or  other  is  not  far  off.' 

It  is  juftly  and  properly  remarked  by  Dr.  Horne,  that  ma- 
thematical quantities  and  qualities  are  incommenfurate ;  that 
many  of  the  difficulties  complained  of  refult  from  confounding 
the  reafoning  on  thefe  very  diffimilar  fubjeds. 

The  '  Nature  of  Man '  has  been,  in  the  biftiop's  opinion, 
equally  miftaken  \  and  if  we  were  not  dead  in  fin,  Chrift  died 
in  vain.  '  The  faving  principle  of  Faith'  is  the  next  object, 
and  Dr.  Horne  agrees  Fully  with  Dr.  Horfley,  that  divines  have 
too  much  neglected  the  doctrines  of  religion  in  their  preach- 
ing. Natural  religion  as  a  fyftem  is,  in  his  opinion,  a  new 
phenomenon,  a  fhowy  meteor,  tranfitory,  and  with  little  f up- 
port.  The  *  Conftitution  of  the  Church  of  Chrift'  le  ids  our 
venerable  author  to  fome  pofitions  which  we  mud  hefitate  in 
commending,  without  a  little  referve.  That  ecclefiaftical  hiftory 
has  been  corrupted  by  the  prejudices  of  hiftorians,  we  can  ea- 
fily  believe  4  but  the  neceffity  of  feceffion  in  the  epifcopal  of- 
fice, on  the  ground  alledged  by  our  author,  would  form  a  gene- 
ral principle,  which  on  other  occqfions  we  might  find  inconveni- 
ent. The  doctrines  refoe&ing  the  ftate  are  very  judicious; 
and  the  remarks,  in  oppoiition  to  modern  refiners,  able  and  con- 
vincing. The  laft  part,  refpec"ttng  the  conduct  of  life,  parti- 
cularly applied  to  the  lives  and  manners  of  the  clergy,  demand 
our  fulleft  and  molt  unreferved  commendation.  On  the  whole, 
if  the  event  which  is  fo  much  feared,  and  will  be  fo  generally 
regretted,  fhould  happen,  the  bifhop  may,  with  the  molt  heart* 
felt  happinefs,  reflect,  that  his  laft  work  has  not  difgraced  his 
former  ones ;  and  that  his  life  has  been,  without  exception,  de- 
dicated to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the  promoting  the  beft  in- 
terefts  and  the  general  happinefs  of  mankind. 

jt  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocefe  of  Llandajfi  7****% 
1791.  By  R.lVatfon,  D.  D.  Lord  Bifhop  of  tlandaff. 
4/0.     is.  fewed.     Evans. 

*T*  H  E  fubftance  of  this  Charge  has  been  circulated  in 
-*  manufcriptj  and  from  the*  little  inaccuracies  which  muft 
neceffarily  attend  copies  made  from  recollection,  it  has  ac- 
quired a*  celebrity  and  importance  that  it  would  not  proba- 
bly have  otherwife  attained.  In  the  publication  there  is  not 
the  leaft  fufpiddn  that  any  thing  has  been  foftened  or  altered ; 
and  our  refpeft  for  Dr.  Watfon,  as  w*ell  as  the  accidental  cir- 
C&it.  Rby.  N.  Ar.  (IV.)  Jan.  1792.         G         cum- 
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cumftances  which  have  rendered  this  addrefs  important,  wuT 
excufe  our  enlarging  farther  on  it  than  we  have  ufually  done 
on  fimilar  works. 

The  liberality  of  Dr.  Watfon's  fentknents  are  fufficiently 
known ;  and  if  we  were  to  change  the  term,  and  ftyle  it  a  too 
fervile  complaifance  to  vifionary  refinements  and  innovations* 
we  fhould  not,  in  the  opinion  of  fome,  employ  language  too 
harfti.  In  reality,  Dr.  Watfon,  with  great  and  extenfive  views, 
fcems  in  fome  inftanoes  to  have  yielded  too  far,  and  to  have 
countenanced  with  his  approbation  and  example,  changes, 
which,  though  at  firft  apparently  harmlefs,  may  be  Ultimately 
dangerous.  We  have  little  doubt  that  he  apprehends  no  dan- 
ger from  thefe  fubmiflions  to  popular  prejudice ;  and  thinks 
that,  under  the  projected  alterations,  both  the  church  and  ftate 
would  be  fully  tecured. — He  begins  with  mentioning  the  late 
revolution  in  France,  on  the  propriety  of  which  he  profeffes 
himfelf  incapable  of  deciding.  As  a  friend  to  civil  freedom, 
he  approves  of  it  •,  as  leading  to  democratic  licentioufnefs, 
he  hefitates :  at  all  events,  he  thinks,  by  this  ftruggle,  the 
French  will  obtain  an  habeas  corpus  aft,  trial  by  jury,  and  an 
impartial  adminiftration  of  public  juftice.  In  this  part,  hit 
lordfhip's  opinions  deferve  our  mod  unreferved  commenda- 
tion. In  our  fituation,  he  remarks,  there  may  be  fome  things 
which  require  a  reform  j  but  he  adds,  that  we  are  a  happy  peo- 
ple, and  would  do  well  to  be  jealous  of  any  violent  attempts  to 
amend  either  the  civil  or  ecclefiaftical  confutation.  He  feems, 
however,  to  doubt,  in  the  Note,  whether  he  who  attempts  to 
reform  the  rotten  parts  of  a  conftitution,  may  not  be  a  great- 
er friend  to  it  than  he  who  wiihes  religioufly  to  reftrain 
any  attempt  at  reformation.  In  this  general  form  the  ques- 
tion will  fcarccly  admit  of  difcuffion  :  it  will  be  varied  in  its 
appearance  by  the  partitular  circumftances  of  ita  different 
parts* 

The  changes  in  the  ecclefiaftical  conftitution  of  France  he 
adverts  to  more  particularly,  and  obferves,  that  the  church  of 
France  is  ftill  richer  than  the  church  of  England,  for  the  re- 
venue of  the  former  amounts  to  fix  millions  fterling ;  but  that 
of  the  latter  falls  Ihort  of  two :  the  proportion  of  people  he 
fuppofes  to  be  that  of  8  to  24 ;  but  the  true  proportion  fhould 
be  the  number  of  ecclefiaftics.  A»  it  is,  we  think  the  church 
of  France  is  not  richer,  for  the  number  is  (at  leaft  was)  cer- 
tainly more  than  24  millions.  The  fuppreffion  of  monafteries, 
every  reflecting  perfon  will  join  with  the  biihop  of  LandafFin 
commending. 

The  great  queftion,  however,  that  of  univerfal  toleration, 
remains.    "When  Dr.  Watfon  ufcs  this  language,  we  are  per- 
fuaded 
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fuaded  he  means  not  to  miflead;  but  univerfal,  or  even  com- 
plete, toleration^  feems  to  be  fhort  of  what  the  Diflenters  wifh  : 
for,  to  remove  every  barrier*  would  be  levelling  all  diftinc- 
tiofts;  and  if  one  was  not  fuperiorj  it  could  no  longer  to* 
lerate.    Let  us  attend,  however,  to  the  author's  reafoning. 

c  A  qneftion,  however,  here  arifes— Whether  it  be  the  duty  of 
the  magiftrate  to  provide,  at  the  public  expence,  teacher*  of  one 
fed  of  Chriftians  (for  I  fpeak  not  now  of  Pagan  or  Mahometan 
magiftrates,  but  confine  my  confideration  to  a  Chriftian  magif- 
trate), or  teachers  of  every  fett  into  which  his  fociety  may  hap- 
pen to  be  divided.     This  is  a  que  (lion  which  cannot  perhaps  be 
eafily  decided  by  thofc  who  feriouily  confider  it :  I  mail  not,  on 
this  occafion,  undertake  to  difcufs  it  \  I  will  rather  aflame  as  a 
principle  to  be  admitted,  that  the  morals  of  the  community  will  be 
better  feenred  by  an  exciufive  eftablifhment  at  the  public  expence 
of  the  teachers  of  one  fed,  than  by  a  co-eftabiiJhment  of  the 
teachers  of  different  feds  of  Chriftians.     Yet  I  can  never  admit 
that  it  is  agreeable  either  to  the  principle  on  which  civil  fociety 
is  formed,  or  ufeful  to  the  attainment  of  the  ends  men  have  in 
view  in  forming  fuch  fociety,  that  thofe  who  differ  froiri  the  reli- 
gion of  the  magiftrate  mould,  on  account  of  that  difference  alone, 
be  fubjed  to  per  fee  u  don  ;  and  art  exclufion  from  civil  offices  is 
perfecution  :  it  is  not  indeed  the  perfecution  of  the  Inquifition  or 
of  Smithfield;  it  differs  from  them  in  degree,  but  it  refembles 
them  in  kind.     I  have  argued  myfelf  into  this  opinion  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — Punimment  for  religious  opinions  is  perfecution, 
and  evil  of  any  kind,  inffifled  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  ma- 
giftrate, is  puniihment.    This  evil  may  refpett  a  man's  perfon,  or 
liberty,  or  property,   or  character.     Civil  incapacity,   brought 
upon  men  by  law,  is  an  evil  affecting  their  property  and  theic 
character :  their  character,  as  It  expofes  them  to  the  imputation 
of  being  bad  citizens ;  their  property*  as  it  takes  from  them  the 
poflibility  of  acquiring  advantages  attendant  on  certain  civil  of- 
fices.    Thcfe  advantages,  whether  they  confi.'t  of  wealth,  power, 
influence,  or  honour^  are  worth  fomething ;  their  value  may  be 
variottfly  appreciated  ;  yet  being  worth  fomething,  the  poflibility 
of  acquiring  them  is  worth  fomething,  and  the  taking  away  from 
any  man  that  poflibility  on  account  of  his  religion,   is  perfecu- 
tion f«     The  law  indeed  does  not  permit  every  man  to  be  a  cler- 
gyman, a  lawyer,  or  a  phyfician  ;  but  the  ground  of  this  prohi- 
bition 


'  f  An  ohje&ion  to  this  manner  of  arguing  has  occurred  to  me,  and  I  havo 
no  inclination  to  cot.ceal  it. —  The  fupreme  magiftrate  in  every  civil  commu- 
nity haa  a  rijrht  to  take  from  the  individual!  compofing  that  community,  ar.y 
prti«m  of  their  ofm/' property  which  he  may  JB«£e  requifitc  for  promoting 
tht  puWic  good,  for  fecunnir  the  puWic  fkf.ty.    This  principle*  I  bclitve,  1 
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bition  is  quite  different  from  that  by  which  men  of  integrity  and 
ability,  and  every  way  qualified  for  the  difcharge  of  their  duties, 
are  hindered  from  executing  civil  offices'  on  account  of  their  re- 
ligious opinions/ 

On  this  fubject  we  need  only  remark,  that  the  alliance  be- 
tween church  and  ftate,  generally  confidered,  is  a  jargon.  It 
has  only  a  meaning,  when  the  principles  of  any  particular 
church  are  inimical  to  thofe  of  the  ftate :  this  has  been  the 
cafe  with  the  Papifts,  and  is  at  prefent  with  the  Diflenters, 
who  are  generally  attached  to  republican  doctrines,  as  they 
feem  to  have  fhown  in  their  refolutions,  and  late  publica- 
tions. In  a  political  view,  an  obfervation  of  Dr.  Watfon  is 
certainly  of  importance.  The  Diflenters  are  now  united 
by  a  common  caufe :  if  this  caufe  of  union  were  removed, 
their  real  differences  of  opinion  would  be  fufficiently  power- 
ful to  prevent  any  danger  from  their  union.  We  know  not, 
however,  whether  a  fufficient  bond  might  not  remain,  at  leaft 
to  occaflon  anarchy  and  difturbances. — We  (hall  conclude  our 
account  of  this  very  candid  addrefs  by  the  following  para- 
ges, in  the  clofe  of  the  Charge  :  we  mud  leave  the  comment 
to  our  readers. 

•  The  gofpel  of  Chrift  nas  been  polutei  by  the  craft  of  men ; 
it  has  fuffered  this  pollution  from  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  church 
to  the  prefent  times;  and  nothing,  under  God's  providence,  feems 
more  fitted  to  reftore  it  to  its  original  purity  than  the  fober  zeal 
of  learned  aid  unprejudiced  inquiries  after  truth.  Statefmen  in 
general,  and,  I  am  forry'toadd,  too  many  churchmen,  are  ene- 
mies to  free  inquiry.  It  is  a  maxim  with  many  of  both  denomi- 
nations, that  the  religion  which  is  eftablifhed  in  a  country  muft 
be  maintained;  and  they  are  difpofed  to  calumniate  and  to  puniih 
thofe  who  would  call  in  que  ft  ion  any  of  its  doclrines.  This  prin- 
ciple originates,  probably,  in  the  churchman,  from  an  apprehen- 
fion  of  the  mifchief  which  may  attend  innovation:  and  it  origi- 
nates, probably,  in  the  ftatefman,  either  from  a  confined  knowledge 

not  nmvetfally  admitted ;  it  appears,  however,  to  me  to  be  juft,  and  this 
principle  being  admitted,  doe*  it  not  follow  that  the  magistrate  has  at  leaft  au 
equal  right  to  ufc,  for  the  fame  ends,  the  contingent  property  of  individuals^ 
attendant  on  their  eligibility  to  certain  offices  ?  May  he  not  juftly  fay  to  fuch 
individuals, — The  majority  of  the  perfonscon&ituting  the  civil  fociety  of  which 
you  ae  members,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  public  fafety  will  be  better  fecured 
by  yoor  being  deprived  of  he  property  appertaining  to  certain  offices,  than 
by  your  beiog  poflefied  of  it.  You,  the  minority,  are  of  a  different  opinion  ; 
and  there  is  no  common  judge  to  determine  which  is  in  the  right.  You  arc 
jit  liberty  to  f urm  another  civil  fociety  ;  but  whilft  you  continue  members  of 
this,  you  ought  to  acquicfee  in  the  judgment  of  tne  majority.— This  objec- 
tion in  not  io  ftrong  as  that  nothing  can  oe  faid  to  invalidate  it ;  nor  i*  it  fu 
weak  as  that  nothing  can  be  urged  in  its  fupport :  1  am  fatitfied  with  having 
impartially, Bated  it/ 
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of  the  Chriffian  fyftem,  or  from  a  belief  that  one  mode  of  religion 
may  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  government  as  well  as  another,  and 
that  all  religions  are  but  date  contrivances,  to  affift  the  im potency, 
and  to  enlarge  the  extent  of  human  laws.  Whilft  this  principle 
remains  in  the  heart  of  any  man,  free  inquiry  in  religious  concerns 
will,  as  far  as  his  influence  reaches,  be  checked ;  and  if  the  tern* 
per  of  the  times  does  not  contrqul  the  temper  of  the  man,  p:\ins 
and  penalties  will  be  in  Aided  on  all  thofe,  who,  in  confeience, 
differ  from  the  doctrines  of  the  ftate. 

c  The  divine  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion  want  not  the  aid  of 
human  laws  for  their  fupport.  When  Chrillian  magi  Urates  affume 
to  themfelves  the  right  of  interpreting  doubtful  paflages  of  fcttp- 
tore  in  a  definite  fenfe,  they  pollute  the  altar  of  the  Lord,  thougft 
with  a  view,  perhaps,  of  adorning  and  defending  it,  and  often 
ianctify  error  by  the  authority  of  civil  laws.  The  hitlory  of  the 
church,  from  the  tme  of  its  civil  eftablifhment,  aiFords  a  thou- 
fand  proofs  of  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Examine  the  acts  of  the 
councils,  convened  by  imperial  or  royal  authority  in  different  parts 
of  the  Chriftian  world,  from  the  council  of  Nice  to  the  council  of 
Trent,  and  you  will  find,  that  in  many  of  them  fuch  doctrines 
were  eftablimed  as  we  proteliants  believe  to  be  abfolute  errors* 
Examine  the  confeffions  of  faith  of  the  different  proteftant  churches 
now  fabMing  in  Europe,  and  you  will  obferve  in  many  of  them 
fuch  a  diver  my  of  doctrine  as  will  make  you  wi(h  that  none  of 
them  had  a/Turned  any  portion  of  that  infallibility  which  they  pro- 
perly denied  to  the  church  of  Rome. 

*  In  fine,  my  brethren,  you,  perhaps,  will  think  it  to  be  your 
duty,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  mine,  to  endeavour  to  fecure  the 
protection  of  God  in  another  world,  by  propagating  the  pure  > 
gofpel  of  his  fon  in  this :  and  the  purity  of  that  gofpel  can  by  no 
mean  be  fo  well  afcertained  as  by  a  modeft  and  fincere  inquiry  in- 
to what  has  been  written  by  the  evangeiifts  and  apoftles,  rather 
than  into  what  has  been  delivered  by  Calvin  or  Arminius,  by  Sa- 
beliius  or  Socio  us,  * 


Tie  Nature,  Extent,  and  Province  of  Human  Reafon  confidered 
l2mo.    31.  Boards.    Edwards.     1791. 

''pHE  great  fundamental  argument  of  the  modern  refining 
*  theologians  is,  that  reafonable  and  accountable  creatures 
cannot  be  expected  to  believe  what  is  contrary  to  reafon ;  for, 
if  they  are  accountable  becaufe  they  are  rational  beings,  their 
reafon  muft  be  defigned  to  affift  their  comprehenfion  and  be- 
lief. This  argument,  fpecious  and  plaufible  as  it  is,  cannot 
fc  admitted  without  forae  difcuffion.  The  terms  are  not  pro-> 
\  G  3  perly 
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pcrly  limited,  and  the  province  of  reafon  is  miftaken.  Per- 
haps reafon  is  folely  and  exclufively  employed  in  eftimating 
and  afcertaining  the  relation  of  material  obje&s,  or  the  ideas 
derived  from  them  :  it  appears  capable  of  doing  no  more,  and 
is,  in  general,  limited  in  its  excurfions,  by  our  comprehenfion* 
The  mathematician  compares  length,  extent,  and  folidityv 
and,  from  the  relation,  draws  his  conclufions  :  but  he  evolves 
rather  than  difcovers,  and  only  fees  with  more  clearnefs,  in 
his  conclufion,  what  was  more  involved  in  his  theorem.  The 
moral  philofopher  argues  on  virtue,  and  ihows  its  relation  to  hu- 
man happinefs,  by  pointing  out  its  expedience,  and  its  utility  in 
promoting  the  good  of  the  whole.  But  his  argument,  in  an 
abftraft  form,  is  fcarcely  lefs  fenfible.  He  generalises  only 
the  idea  of  the  virtuous  man,  and  of  a  happy  community,  in 
confequence  of  the  benefits  arifing,  by  his  conduft  and  exam- 
ple, to  the  group  of  individuals.  Nor  does  he  more  than  the 
mathematician  add  to  our  knowledge,  or  introduce  ideas  not 
involved  in  his  principles.  He  only  analyfes  the  happinefs, 
fhewing  its  fource  and  its  confequences.  When  we  go  be- 
yond the  province  of  reafon,  we  are  foon  loft  in  confufion,  or 
our  conclufion  terminates  in  an  abfurdity ;  and  this  is  ufually 
the  cafe,  when  we  depart  from  a  foundation  laid  on  the  ideas 
borrowed  from  our  fenfes.  The  principle  or  the  reafoning 
\s  eonfequently  wrong,  and  it  is  of  confequence  to  enquire  in 
what  particular  we  firft  deviate  from  our  (table  ground.  If 
we  examine  the  reafoning  of  thofe  who  contend  that  every 
tiling  in  the  word  is  material,  or  of  thofe  who  are  .equally 
confident  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  matter  exifting,  we  ihall 
find  that  the  error,  in  the  firft  ftep,  has  produced  the  uncer- 
tainty. Berkley's  firft  principle  led  him  aftray,  for  he  faw  ac* 
ticn  without  a  material  caufe ;  and  believing  that  it  may  in 
any  cafe  be  produced  without  a  material  agent,  none  was,  in 
any  cafe,  required.  The  oppofite  fe£r  was  equally  in  error  : 
they  found  the  ideas  of  refiftancc  fallacious  in  fome  cafes,  and 
concluded  that  it  probably  was  fo  in  every  other. 

If  then  the  province  of  reafon  is»only  to  examine  the  rela- 
tions of  material  objects,  and  when  we  ftep  beyond  this,  wc 
are  left  in  confufion  and  error,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  we 
pan  fathom  the  councils  of  the  Almighty,  or  eltimate  the  pro- 
priety and  the  judgments  of  his  works  r  Even  in  thofe  of  his 
works,  which  are  more  purely  material,  our  inveftigation  goes 
but  a  little  way,  and  we  foon  find  ourfelves  perplexed.  When 
we  afcend  to  a  fuperior  fcale  of  beings,  and  attempt  to  inves- 
tigate the  extent  of  fuperior  intelligence,  our  enquiry  ends  in 
words  only.  Aie  we  then  to  fuppofe,  that,  while  in  nxeccflive 
gradations,  we  fee  animal  life  defcending  to  bodies  inanimate 
and  inorganic,  that  there  arc  no  gradations  'above  us  ?  Is  the' 
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Emtt  of  the  Almighty  limited  by  the  human  race  ?  and  are  we 
s  chiefeft  works  7  Yet  we  mult  believe,  if  reafon  is  our  only 
guide;  for  we  have  no  ideas  of  any  thing  beyond  the  talents 
and  qualifications  of  humanity. 

After  having  thus  very  briefly  dated  the  queftion  in  a  way, 
that  we  think  unprejudiced  and  difpaflionate,  let  us  attend  to 
the  authors  before  us,  for  they  are  many.  The  late  bifhop  of 
St.  David's  Charge,  in  which  ne  recommends  to  the  preachers 
the  choice  not  only  of  moral  fubjefts,  but  thofe  ofidivinity  alfo ; 
not  the  do&rines  of  the  fecond  table  exclufively,  but  fome  of 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  chriftianity,  occafioned  a  converfation  be- 
tween fome  clergymen  of  his  (Eocefe,  the  refult  of  which  is 
now  before  us ;  and,  without  engaging  to  defend  every  paf- 
fage,  or  to  approve  of  every  kind  of  argument,  we  may  add, 
that  we  think  this  '  Confideration'  able  and  judicious. 

In  the  firft  chapter,  the  authors  enquire  whether  .there  be 
any  thing  in  the  nature  and  condition  of  man,  to  oblige  him  to 
think  that  his  own  reafon  is  to  be  the  judge  of  doftrines  re- 
vealed from  God.  If  we  admit  the  principles  juft  dated,  it 
will  appear,  that  man  is  fo  far  from  being  obliged  to  entertain 
this  opinion,  that  he  is  wholly  incapable  of  it ;  and  to  ex- 
a&  this  duty  would  be  nearly  as  unreafqnable  as  to  require 
of  a  blind  man  to  affert,  in  their  varying  fucceffive  (hades,  dif- 
ferent coloured  cloths.  But,  in  all  this  enquiry,  we  fhould 
perhaps  fubftitute  comprehenfion  for  reafon.  We  think,  for 
it) (lance,  that  the  divinity  of  Chrift  is  exprefsly  pointed  out 
in  the  gofpel.  How  can  we  conceive,  objefts  an  unitarian, 
that  the  Divine  Being  put  on  humanity,  and  become  a  man  ? 
It  is  contrary  to  reafon.  This  is  incorreft  language  :  we  can- 
not conceive  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  an  objed  of  our  rea* 
fon.  It  relates  to  principles  different  from  matter,  which  we 
are  totally  unacquainted  with,  and  of  courfe  whofe  relations 
we  cannot  know.  Thofe  who  think  the  trinity  is  with  equal 
certainty  taught  by  the  Evangelifts,  may  make  the  fame  reply : 
the  do&rine  is  in  no  refpeflt  the  objedk  of  our  reafoning  fa- 
culty, and  cannot  therefore  be  ftyled  reafohable  or  unreason- 
able. Our  authors  purfue  the  fubjedt  in  a  different  train  of 
reafoning,  and  prove  their  pofition  very  fatisfa&orily. 

•  Every  other  inftance  of  vanity,  every  degree  of  perfonal 
pride,  and  felf-efteem,  may  be  a  pardonable  weaknefs  in  com  pa- 
ri fon  of  this.  For,  how  fmall  is  that  pride,  which  only  makes 
us  prefer  our  perfonal  beauty  or  merit  to  that  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  when  compared  with  a  felf-confiding  reafon,  which  is 
too  haughty  to  adore  any  thing  in  the  divine  counfels,  which  it 
cannot  fully  comprehend ;  or  to  fubmit  to  any  directions  from 
God,  but  fuch  as  its  own  wifdom  could  prefcribe,  or  approve  ? 

G4  Thus. 
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Thus  much  it  is  certain,  that  there  can  be  no  medium  in  this 
matter.  The  claiming  this  authority  to  our  own  reafon,  muft 
either  be  a  very  great  duty,  or  amongil  the  greateft  of  fins. 

'  If  it  be  a  fin,  to  admit  of  any  fecrets  in  divine  providence—? 
If  it  be  a  crime^  to  afcribe  wifdom  and  goodnefs  to  God  iri  things 
we  cannot  comprehend — If  it  be  a  b-fenefs  and  meannefs  of  fpi? 
rit,  to  believe  that  God  can  teach  us  better,  or  more  than  we  can 
teach  ourfelves — If  it  be  a  fhameful  apoftacy  from  the  dignity  of 
pur  nature,  to  be  humble  in  the  hands  of  God,  to  fubmit  to  any 
rnyflerious  providence  over  us,  to  comply  with  any  other  methods 
of  homage  and  adoration  of  him,  than  fuch  as  we  could  of  our- 
felves contrive  and  juftify,  then  it  is  certainly  a  §reat  duty  to  at 
fert  and  maintain  this  authority  of  our  own  reafon. 

*  On  the  other  hand  ;  If  the  profoundeit  humility  towards  God, 
be  the  higheft  in  (lance  of  piety — If  every  thing  within  us  and 
without  us,  if  every  thing  we  know  of  God,  every  thing  we  know 
of  ourfelves,  preach  humility  to  us,  as  the  foundation  of  every 
virtue,  as  the  life  and  foul  of  all  bolinefs — If  fin  had  its  begin- 
ning from  pride,  and  hell  be  the  effect  of  it  \  if  devils  are  what 
they  are  through  fpiritual  pride  and  felf  conceit,  then,  we  have 
great  reafon  to  believe,  that  the  claiming  this  authority  to  our 
reafon,  in  oppofition  to  the  revealed  wifdom  of  God,  Is  not  a 
frailty  of  flefh  and  blood,  \>\xt  that  fame  fpiritual  pride,  which 
turned  angels  into  apoftate  fpirits* 

'  Since  therefore  this  appealing  to  our  own  reafon,  as  the  ab- 
solutely perfect  meafure  and  rule  of  all  that  ought  to  pafs  between 
God  and  man,  has  an  appearance  of  a  pride  of  the  worft  kind,  and 
fuch  as  unites  us  both  in  temper  and  conduct  with  the  fallen  fpirits 
'jof  the  kingdom7  of  darknpfs,  it  highly  concerns  every  pleader  on 
that  fide,  to  confider  what  grounds  he  proceeds  upon ;  and  to  aflc 
himfelf,  what  there  is  in  the  flate  and  condition  of  human  nature  ? 
to  oblige  him  to  think  that  nothing  can  be  divine,  or  holy,  or  ner 
cefTary,  in  religion,  but  what  human  reafon  didlates.' 

Thofe  who  contend  that  the  relations  of  things,  and  the  fit- 
nefs  refulting  from  them,  muft  be  the  rule  of  God's  a&ions, 
and  that  thefe  relations  aie  within  our  reach,  afford  an  in- 
stance of  ftill  more  pride ;  for  we  can  fee  fo  little  of  the  relar 
tions  of  every  part,  that  it  is  arrogantly  eftimating  the  length 
of  the  chain,  which  would  reach  from  earth  to  heaven,  by  furr 
veying  onty  the  neareft  links.  The  little  that  we  know  of  the 
works  of  God,  even  in  thofe  fubjects  immediately  before  us, 
Js  very  properly  urged  as  a  convincing  argument  againft  rafh 
pretenfions  of  this  kind ;  and  the  reafoning  is  very  properly 
ptufued,  by  fhowing  how  improbable  it  is  that  our  reafon  can 
fathom  fubjeds  of  a  ftill  more  intricate  nature.    But  the  obj- 
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jecYions  and  the  arguments  are  too  numerous  to  allow  of  our 
following  them  minutely. 

The  iecond  chapter  is  defigned  to  (how  that,  from  the  date 
and  relation  between  God  and  man,  human  reafon  cannot 
poffibly  be  a  competent  judge  of  the  fitnefs  and  reafonablenefs 
of  God's  proceedings  with  mankind,  in  any  thing  that  refpe&s 
external  revelation.  In  this  part  of  the  argument  the  reafon- 
ing  is  not  always  correft,  nor  are  our  authors  always  aware 
pf  the  feeming  contradiction  between  the  external  foreknow- 
ledge of  God,  and  the  freedom  of  the4iuman  will.  The  an- 
fwers  to  the  objections  againft  miracles  are  by  much  the  belt 
parts  of  this  chapter  5  but  this  ground  has  been  repeatedly  trod- 
den, though  we  may  be  allowed  to  hint,  that  we  want  a  clearer 
and  a  fuller  anfwer  to  Mr.  Hume's  fcepticifm  in  this  point 
than  we  have  yet  feen :  unfortunately  olivines,  in  their  con- 
tefts  with  infidels,  generally  reft  their  arguments  on  ground 
which  infidels  deny. 

The  chapter  on  the  ftate  and  nature  of  reafon,  and  jts  ap- 
plication to  fubjefts  of  religion,  is  in  many  refpe£U  illogical. 
The  authors  confound  reafon  fometimes  with  comprehenfion>v 
and  fometimes  with  judgment.  In  the  conclufion,  chapter 
fifth,  they  contend,  that  all  the  excentricities  of  the  heart,  as 
difplayed  in  the  paffious,  tempers,  and  affe&ions,  as  well  as 
of  the  mind,  fhown  by  abfurd  and  contradiftory  opinions,  arife 
from  the  fame  or  fimilar  errors  and  abfurdities  of  human  rea- 
fon. When  the  principle  is  erroneous,  the  confequences  can- 
not be  correft ;  we  think  it  more  probable,  as  we  have  for- 
merly dated,  that  they  arife  from  applying  human  reafon  to 
fubje&s  for  which  it  is  not  adapted,  or  attempting  to  employ 
it  without  proper  guidance,  experience,  or  difcretion.  Let  us 
fele&  a  fpecimen,  in  which  though  the  authors  fometimes  con- 
found the  reafoning  faculty,  with  the  conclufions  drawn  from 
reafoning,  or  the  di&ates  of  experience,  there  is  much  good 
fenfe  and  juft  reafoning. 

4  All  virtue  is  nothing  elfe,  b4ut  reafon  afting  in  a  certain  man- 
ner ;  and  all  vice  is  nothing  elfe,  but  reafon  acting  in  a  certain 
contrary  manner.  All  the  difference  is  in  the  actions,  and  none 
at  all  in  the  agent. 

«  And  to  fay,  that  reafon  acls  in  our  virtues,  and  paflion  afts 
in  oar  vic«,  is  abfurd  as  to  fay  the  contrary,  that  paflion  is  the 
•gent  in  our  virtues,  and  reafon  the  agent  in  our  vices.  For  the 
action  or  power  of  reafon  is  as  much  required  to  make  any  thing 
vicious,  as  to  make  any  thing  virtuous. 

'  Every  thing  therefore  that  is  chofen,  whether  it  be  good  or 
J>ad,  is  the  exprefs  ad  and  operation  of  reafon. 

'  Reafon  therefore  js  certainly  the  worft,  a*  well  as  the  beft  fa- 
culty 
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calty  that  we  have :  as  it  is  the  only  principle  of  virtue,  fo  it  is, 
as  certain)/,  the  fole  caufe  of  all  that  is  bafe,  horrid,  and  ihame- 
fbl  in  human  life*  As  it  alone  can  difcover  truth,  fo  it  alone 
leads  ns  into  the  grofleft  errors. 

'  It  was  as  truly  reafon  that  made  Medea  kill  her  children,  that 
made  Cato  (rill  himfelf,  that  made  Pagans  offer  human  facrifices 
to  idols  %  that  made  Epicurus  deny  a  providence,  Mahomet  pre- 
tend a  revelation ;  that  made  fome  men  fceptics,  others  bigots  ; 
fome  enthufiafh,  others  profane ;  that  made  Hobbes  affert  all  re- 
ligion to  be  human  invention,  and  Spinofa  to  declare  trees,  an4 
Hones,  and  animals,  to  be  parts  of  God  ;  that  makes  free-think- 
ers deny  freedom  of  will,  and  fatalifts  exhort  to  a  reformation  of 
manners  ;  that  made  Vaux  a  confpirator,  and  Ludlow  a  regicide  ; 
that  made  Muggleton  a  fanatic,  and  Rochefler  a  libertine  ;  it  was 
as  truly  human  reafon  that  did  all  thefe  things,  as  it  is  human, 
reafon  that  demonft  rates  mathematical  proportions. 

'  For  as  all  miftakes  in  fpeculation  are  as  much  the  ads  and 
operation  of  reafon,  as  true  conclufions  ;  fo  all  errors  in  daty, 
whether  civil  or  religious,  are  as  much  the  ac"b  of  our  reafon,  as 
the  exercife  of  the  moil  folid  virtues.' 

By  this  abfolutc  and  indifcriminate  ufe  of  reafon,  our  au- 
thors form  aaother  faculty  of  the  human  mind,  fimilar  to  the 
moral  fenfe  of  fome  metaphyficians*  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, we  think  this  a  very  able  defence  againft  thofe  who  ob? 
jeft  to  fome  of  the  tenets,  which  we  think  are  inculcated  in 
the  Gofpel,  on  the  grounds  of  their  feeming  unreafonablenefs* 
If  we  have  endeavoured  to  put  the  queftion,  refpe&ing  the 
ufe  of  reafon  in  thefe  Enquiries,  on  a  different  ground,  it  is 
only  to  avoid  fome  little  errors,  which  leave  the  work  before 
us  open  to  a  reply.  We  have  only  been  able  to  give  a  (ketch 
of  the  argument,  which  others  who  have  more  leifure  may  pro- 
bably fill  up. 

A  Commlferatlng  Epiftle  to  J 'antes  Lowtberf  Earl  of  Lonfdalt 
and  Lowtbcr.  By  Peter  Pindar ,  Efq.  \to.  2j.  J ewed. 
Evans.     1791. 

ITPHE  great  defceridant  of  the  Theban  bard  fhould  not  ftoop 
•*  to  notice  the  petty  law-fuits  occafioned  byaccident  from 
a  coal-mine,  or  to  fcatter  perfonal  invc£Uves.  The  eagle  con- 
defcends  not  to  catch  flies,  and  the  lion  fpares  the  petty  prey 
which  chances  to  fall  within  his  power.  Reviewers  were  a 
nobler  game :  they  partake  of  majefty,  by  their  fignifkant 
4  We',  and  borrow  fome  dignity,  like  Eaftern  defpots,  from 
their  obfeurity.  Mr.  John  Nichols  was  a  ftill  nobler  theme, 
Ava£  awff»v  AyapBiuvv,  the  ruler  of  thofe  who  ruled  the  wotW. 
Mr.  Bruce,  the  aflbciate  of  kings  and  queens,  might  alfo  de- 
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ferve  the  lay  ;  but,  after  the  moft  careful  examination  into  ail 
the  fubje&s  of  all  the  lyrics,  we  can  find  nothing  which  re* 
fembles  a  law-fuit,  a  coal-mine,  or  a  Cumberland  peer. 

If  we  look  at  the  poem,  we  ftiall  find  it  rife  above  its  fub- 
je&.  The  Pindaric  fparks  glitter  in  the  obfeurity  of  coal? 
mines  and  Whitehaven,  but  they  never  rife  into  a  flame: 
they  are  cafuai  corrufcations,  temporary  meteors,  the  fire  of 
genius  fparkling  through  the  heavy  weight  of  a  dull  fubje£L 
The  following  ftmile  is  well  exprened : 

'  See  yon  proud  oak,  wbofe  dark'ning  branches  fprca4 

High  o'er  the  rills  that  courfe  the  pebbled  bed  } 

With  what  humility  thofe  rills  falute, 

And  trembling  wind  around  his  rugged  root; 

Jjike  bufy  flaves,  their  little  flock  afford, 

And  creeping,  kiffing,  feed  their  frowning  lord ! 

Mark,  too,  around  that  oak's  majeflic  pride, 

The  pifmires  crawling  up  his  channelled  fide  ; 

And  mark  his  melt'rjng  limbs,  fupport  of  fowlf 

The  wren,  the  hawk,  the  cuckoo,  and  the  owl* 

Say,  Lonfdale,  can'ft  thou  not  refemblance  fee, 

Refemblance  ftroog  between  that  oak  and  thee  ? 

Why  be  a  willow  then,  and  meanly  bend  ?' 

f  Say,  does  Repentance  wound  thee  ?—  'tis  a  driv'ler, 
Defpife  that  thing  called  Meeknefs—  'tis  a  fniv'ler 
With  pious  fen ti meats,  forfooth,  who  glows, 
And  kiflfes  the  vile  hand  that  deals  her  blows* 
Spurn  at  Forgivenefs,  that  e'en  fears  to  chide, 
And  keep  again  the  company  of  Pride.' 

The  following  lines,  with  which  we  mull  conclude,  art 
f  raly  pi&urefque : 

4  To  India's  hift'ry  turn  thy  happy  eyes, 

And  bid  a  fecond  fcene  of  horrors  rife. 

By  Britons  led,  did  Famine's  fpe&re  train 

Pour  devaflation  on  the  fair  domain. 

What  humbled  vi&ims  funk  beneath  the  ilrife ! 

What  thousands,  tott'ring,  fnatch'd  at  parting  life! 

Nought  could,  alas !  their  fuppliant  hands  avail : 

In  vain  each  feature  told  a  ftarving  tale ; 

On  thofe  rich  heaps  that  rofe  beneath  their  care, 

Their  eye-balls  faft'ning  in  a  deadly  glare. 

Their  had'it  thou  feen  the  fallow  Babe  diflreft, 

Hard  clinging  to  a  dying  Mother's  breail ; 

Besting  that  bread  with  little,  peeviQi  cry, 

Its  plumpnefs  wither'd,  and  its  fountain  dry/ 
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FOREIGN    ARTICLES. 

Globus  Ctelcftis  Cufico-Arab'icus  Veliterni  Mufti  Borgiani,  a  Si" 
mone  Affemanoy  Linguarum  Orientalium  in  Seminario  Patavim 
Profefforc,  l£  Academiarum  Patavin*  &  Voljcorum  Socio,  it- 
lujiratus ;  pramijfth  cjufdem  de  Arabum  AJtronomia  Diftcrta* 
tionty  tic.     Patavii.     4/0.     Edwards.  London.     1790. 

TN  the  preface  to  this  curious  work,  the  learned  author  gives 
-*  fome  account  of  the  celebrated  mufeum  of  cardinal  Borgia 
at  Velletri,  colle&ed  at  a  great  expence  from  various  parts  of 
the  world :  and  as  this  mufeum  has  of  late  engaged  a  confider- 
able  (hare  of  attention,  we  fhall  lay  before  our  readers  an  ab- 
ftraft  of  profeflbr  Aflemani's  account. 

The  Egyptian  clafs  contains  386  pieces,  and  no  fmall  num- 
ber of  gems,  be  fides  the  coins  which  Zoega  has  publifhed  in 
his  learned  work,  Numi  JEgypthpreJl antes  in  Mufeo  Borgi- 
*no  Velitris.  R«>mae  1787,  4to.  To  this  clafs  likewife  belong 
many  fragments  of  Coptic  and  Thebaic  MSS.  written  upon 
vellum,  or  papyrus.  The  charter  on  papyrus,  publilhed  by 
Schow,  is  the  mod  ancient  yet  difcovered,  as  mown  in  his 
work,  which  is  intituled  Charta  Papyracea  Grace fcripta  Afufei 
Bergiani  Velitris^  qua  f cries  incolarum  Ptolematdis  Arjinoitica 
in  aggcribus  &  JoJJis  operantium  exhibetury  &c.  Romae  1788, 
4to.  From  the  lame  clafs  fathfer  Georgi  publifhed  at  Rome 
in  1782  his  SandiColuthi  A^a,  Velitris  after vata\  and  in  1789 
his  Fragment  of  the  Gofpel  of  St.  John,  &c.  reviewed  in  our 
laft  Appendix. 

The  Volfcian  clafs  contains  a  figured  plate  of  brafs,  and  fe- 
deral embofled  pieces  of  earthen-ware :  Becchetti  has  illuftrat* 
ed  fome  of  the  latter  in  his  book  intituled  BaJJi-rclievi  Volfci  in 
terra  cottay  dipinti  a  vari  colori,  trovati  tie  I  la  citta  di  Velletri% 
Roma  1785.  Thefe  Volfcian  monuments  are  all  found  at 
Velletri,  the  birth-place  and  refidence  of  the  cardinal.* 

The  Etrufcan  clafs  abounds  in  dimes,  vafes,  urns,  coins* 
and  inferiptions.  Lanzi  has  explained  the  Etrufcan  inferip- 
tions  in  his  Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrufca,  &c.  Roma  1790.  A  pa- 
tera, reprefenting  the  birth  of  Bacchus,  is.illuftrated  by  Heeren 
in  his  Expq/itio  fragmenti  Tabula  Marmorea,  &c.  Romae  1786; 
and  by  Ennio  Vifconti,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his  Mufeum  Pio* 
Clement!  num. 

The  Gjeek  clafs  contains  brazen  ftatues,  marble  bas-reliefs, 
and  many  coins  of  towns  and  of  kings. 

The  Roman  clafs  produces  many  brazen  ftatues,  bas-reliefs, 
inftruments,  feals,  weights,  animals,  and  inferiptions  engraved 
on  marble  and  brafs  5  and  a  great  number  of  imperial  coins 
in  all  the  three  metals. 
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The  Sacred  clafs  prefents  croffes,  vafes,  leaden  feals,  paint- 
ings,  and  inscriptions. 

The  Afiatic  clafs  has  many  curious  monuments,  idols,  and 
coins. 

Of  the  Cufic  clafs  the  cardinal  was  the  firft  great  colle&or 
in  Europe.  The  Cufic  coins  have  been  publifhed  by  Adler  at 
Rome,  1782,  being  the  firft  numifmatic  work  of  that  nature* 
Profeflbr  Aflemani  dxprefles  his  furprize  at  the  long  negle&  in 
which  the  Cufic  monuments  have  lain,  though  they  be  the  re- 
mains of  the  Saracens  or  Arabs,  a  people  who  overturned  the 
Perfian  empire,  and  contributed  to  the  fall  of  the  Grecian ;  and 
who,  after  fpreading  their  conquefts  from  the  Indus  to  the  Py- 
renees, cultivated  moft  arts  and  fciences  with  diftinguifhed  fuc- 
cefs.  He  adds,  thai  Nani,  a  Venetian  fenator,  has  a  great  col- 
le&ion  of  Cufic  coins,  which  have  been  illuftrated  by  Aflemani 
himfelf  in  the  Mujeo  Cufico  NjHiano,  &c.  Padova,  1787.  Be- 
fides  the  10 1  coins  of  this  clafs  publifhed  by  Adler,  there  are 
500  more  in  the  Borgian  Mufeum  unexplained.  To  this  divi- 
fion  alfo  belong  a  patera-,  on  which  the  noted  temple  of  the 
Caaba  appears  engraven,  an  idol  of  the  Drufes,  a  feal,  and  four 
gems,  all  publifhed  by  Adler  in  the  work  above-mentioned ; 
befides  twenty  other  patene,  fome  vafes  with  various  figures 
and  Cufic  infcriptlons,  and  eighty  gems,  inferibed  plates  of 
lead  and  other  metals,  a  monumental  marble  with  Cufic  letters, 
a  complete  aftrolabe  in  fine  prefervation,  and  the  globe  now 
illuftrated.  Add  Cufic  manufcripts,  and  it  will  appear  that 
the  Borgian  Mufeum  is  not  a  little  opulent  in  this  uncommon 
clafs. 

The  learned  author  then  proceeds  to  mention  that  the  globe, 
about  to  be  defcribed,  was  conftruded  by  an  aftronomer  named 
CaifTar,  or  Caefar,  the  fon  of  Abi  Alcafem  Alabraki,  at  the 
command  of  Muhammed  Alkamel  VI.  king  of  Egypt,  in  the 
year  of  the  Hegira  622,  or  of  the  Chriftian  sera  1225,  as  ap- 
pears from  an  infeription  on  it. 

Our  learned  profeflbr  then  gives  us  a  Diflertation  on  the 
Aftronomy  of  the  Arabs,  a  people  addi&ed  to  this  fcience  from 
very  early  times.  Golius  has  obferved  that  the  Arabian  name3 
of  ftars  are  moftly  derived  from  paftoral  life,  and  from  the  cat* 
tie  and  flocks  ever  before  the  eyes  of  the  firft  inventors.  Some 
names  of  conftellations  are  given  in  the  book  of  Job,  who,  ac- 
cording to  our  author,  and  many  other  writers,  was  an  Arab. 
But  concerning  the  Arabian  aftronomy,  prior  to  the  age  of 
Mohammed  their  prophet,  no  authentic  intelligence  remains* 

When  the  Abbaflides  afcended  the  throne  of  the  eaft,  Ara- 
bian fcience  began  to  flpuriQi.  Moft  of  the  Greek  works  in 
philofophy,  mathematics*  and  medicine,  were  tranflated  into 
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the  Arabic  language*  In  a  (hori  time,  every  city  under  the* 
power  of  the  Arabs  began  not  only  to  boaft  of  fchools,  col- 
leges, and  academies,  but  of  men  eminently  (killed  in  the  fci- 
ences.  The  calif  who  contributed  moft  to  the  cultivation  of 
aftronomy  Was  Almamon,  who  began  to  reign  A.  D.  813: 
during  his  reign  feveral  aftronomical  tables  were  publifhed^ 
«nd  thofe  of  Ptolemy  were  reduced  into  a  more  exacl:  order. 
We  fliall  not  follow  our  author  in  his  anecdotes  of  Arabian 
aftronofny  and  aftronomers,  but  miift  not  omit  to  mention  his 
defence  of  the  Arabs  againft  Brucker,  who,  in  his  Critical  Hif- 
tory  of  Philofophy,  afferts  that  this  nation  added  nothing  to 
the  aftronomical  obfervations  of  the  Greeks,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, much  depraved  them  \  an  opinion  "before  confuted  by 
Andres,  in  his  book  De  Origine  &  Progreffu  omnis  Literature 
Parmae,  1782,  pi  146,  &c.  ProfefTor  Aflemani  remarks,  that 
Albatani,  or  Albategni,  alone  added  confidently  to  aftronomy : 
1.  he  eftablifhed  that  the  fixed  flats  move  towards  the  eaft  on 
the  poles  of  the  ecliptic,  one  degree  in  feventy  years ;  whereas 
Ptotemy  allowed  one  hundred,  and  his  eftimation  is  far  nearer 
the  truth  than  that  of  Ptolemy ;  2.  he  difcovered  the  motion 
of  the  fun's  apogee,  whkh  was  before  thought  immoveable  5 
3.  he  corrected  the  errors  of  Ptolemy  concerning  the  motion 
of  the  planets ;  4.  as  he  perceived  that  Ptolemy's  canons  dif- 
fered from  the  real  ftate  of  the  heavens  in  his  time,  he  com- 
S>fed  new  tables.  This  aftronomer  floutMhed  A.  D.  920. 
alley  terms  him  a  wonderful  author  for  the  time;  in  the  Phil. 
Tranf.  1693*  n.  204!  The  inventions  of  the  Arab$  in  the 
mathematics,  and  their  aftronomical  obfervations  and  inftru- 
ments,  are  afterwards  illuftrated. 

But  we  haften  to  give  the  defcription  of  the  remarkable  ce- 
leftial  globe,  which  forms  the  fubjeft  of  this  treatife,  as  drawn 
up  by  the  cardinal  Borgia  himfelf- 

This  globe  is  compofed  of  a  yellow  rnetal,  and  fo  divided 
that  onritalf  may  be  put  into  the  other.  It  is  fupported  by 
four  feet,  of  which  two,  oppofite  to  each  other,  are  quadrants 
of  a  vertical  circle.  The  whole  height  of  the  machine  is  nine- 
teen Roman  inches  and  three  quarters :  the  diameter  of  the 
globe  about  a  Roman  palm.  The  breadth  of  the  two  circles 
of  the  horizon  and  meridian  is  exaftly  given  in  the  firft  plate, 
which  alfo  prefents  a  ffnallcr  view  of  the  whole  machine. 

The  figures  of  the  conftellations  are  engraven  in  double  lines, 
between  which  is  drawn  a  vein  of  fmalto  roffih,  red  cement,  or 
enamel*  The  ftars  are  indented  filver,  as  are  the  names  of  the 
chief  ftars  and  conftellations,  and  two  Cufic  inferiptions.  Of 
the  fmallet  ftars  the  names  alfo  appear,  but  without  ornament : 
nor  has  the  horizontal  circle,  the  meridian,  or  the  other  cir- 
cles, any  decorition.  Yet  the  whole  machine  is  fo  fkilfully  fa- 
6  fericated* 
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bricated,  and  with  fuch  minute  art,  that  it  is  worthy  of  the 
royal  ufe  for  which  it  was  defigned. 

Thc  feveral  conftellations  are  afterwards  deferibed*  and 
compared  with  thofe  of  Ptolemy:  many  of  the  names  arc 
Greek. 

This  curious  work  is  illuftrated  with  three  good  plates*  pre- 
fenting  a  minute  and  complete  view  of  the  feveral  parts  of  this 
uncommon  globe* 

Diftionnaire,  Grammaires9  &  Dialogues  Tartaret-Afantcboux 
Francois,  rcdlges^  &  pub  lies  avec  des  Additions  confiderabies9 
par  L.  Langles,  Auteur  de  F  Alphabet   Tartarc-Mantcbou* 
4F0IS.    4/0.    Didot.  Paris.     1791. 
^T^HIS  work,  which  at  firft  appears  to  be  of  a  very  confined 
-*-    nature,  and  only  adapted  to  the  curio Cty  of  a  few  litera- 
ti, acquires  a  general  importance  from  the  information  that 
the  laft  and  the  prefent  emperors  of  China,  themfelves  Mant- 
chous,  have  ordered  all  the  beft  books  in  the  Chinefe  language 
to  be  tranflated  into  the  Mantchou-Tartaric :  and  as  the  latter 
(beech  is  not  written  with  hieroglyphic  characters,  like  the 
Chinefe,  but  with  an  alphabet  on  the  common  model,  the  ftu- 
dy  of  this  dialed  will  afford  a  complete  key  to  the  Chinefe  li- 
terature. 

In  giving  fome  account  of  this  publication  we  fhall  chiefly 
follow  the  rroipedus  of  M.  Langles.  The  Mantchou,  he  ob- 
serves, is  now  the  moft  learned  and  perfect  of  the  Tartaric 
tongues,  not  excepting  the  facred  dialed  of  Tibet,  or  Tan- 
gut  :  for  the  latter  he  regards  as  a  Tartaric  fpeech,  as  he  does 
the  Sanfkrit  or  ancient  language  of  Hindoftan.  The  Tibetan 
dialed  is  celebrated  as  comprifing  the  facred  books  of  Boudh, 
or  Beddha,  founder  of  Sabeifm  or  Schamanifm  ;  the  Sanflcrit 
prefents  thofe  of  Brahma,  who  only  altered  the  dogmas,  and 
appropriated  to  himfelf  the  ideas  of  the  former :  in  a  word,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Langles,  Brahma  was  only  a  Sabean  heretic, 
and  confequeutly  pofteriorto  Boudh,  whofe  facred  impofture* 
may  be  regarded  as  the  moft  ancient  of  all  thofe  which  now 
esercife  human  credulity.  But  when  Mr.  L.  proceeds  to 
fay  that  Boudh  is  the  Fo  of  the  Chinefe,  &c.  lie  {hews  a 
ftrong  propenfity  to  that  common  error  of  antiquaries  and 
etymologies,  the  reference  of  all  objeds  to  one  favourite  no- 
tion ;  and  when  he  adds  that  Boudh  is  the  Woden  of  the  Goths, 
and  the  Torus  of  the  Laplanders,  he  feems  ignorant  that  the 
latter  is  only  the  Thor  of  the  Gothic  nations,  a  very  different 
perfonage  from  Woden,  and  borrowed  by  the  Laplanders 
from  their  Norwegian  neighbours. 

Alike 
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Alike  unfortunate,  their  fate  is  fuch, 
They  prove  too  little,  or  they  prove  too  touch.         Pope; 

To  return  from  this  digreffion  :  the  formation  of  the  Mant- 
chou  dialed  is  not  very  ancient,  and  it  poflefled  no  appropri- 
ated letters  till  the  time  of  the  fifth  anceftor  of  the  prefent 
reigning  dynafty  in  China.  This  prince,  who  reigned  over 
the  Mantchous  about  the  year  1600,  ordered  fome  learned 
men  to  defign  characters  after  thofe  of  the  Monguls :  they 
only  rectified  the  form  of  the  latter,  and  added  certain  figns 
to  exp&efs  peculiar  founds.  The  Mongul  letters  are  nearly 
th*  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Ouighours,  which  are  clearly  de- 
rived from  the  Stranghels,  or  ancient  S^.iac.  The  fucceflbr  of 
this  prince  ordered,  in  1634,  a  tranflation  of  fome  Chinefe 
Works,  and  the  compofition  of  a  code  of  laws  for  all  the  peo- 
ple fubje£r.  to  the  Mantchou  government.  In  1641,  a  man 
of  learning  and  genius,  called  Tahai,  retouched  the  letters, 
and  gave  them  a  degree  of  perfection  of  which  one  would  not 
have  believed  them  capable. 

Chun-tche,  the  firft  Chinefe  emperor  of  the  Mantchou 
race,  caufed  continue  the  tranflation  of  Chinefe  books,  and 
compofe  dictionaries  of  both  languages* 

The  celebrated  Kan-hi  eftablilhed  a  tribunal  of  literati,  e- 
qually  verfed  in  the  Chinefe,  and  in  the  Tartaric :  fome  la- 
boured particularly  in  the  tranflation  of  claflical  or  hiftoricad 
'works;  others  were  occupied  in  a  general  dictionary,  which 
was  entitled  The  Mirror  of  the  Mantchou-Tartaric  Language, 
and  in  which  no  labour  nor  expence  was  fpared.  Old  men 
were  interrogated  concerning  doubtful  words;  and  rewards 
were  propofed  to  any  one  who  difcovered  an  obfolete  expref- 
fion,  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  dictionary,  which  is  difpofed 
in  the  order  of  fubje&s.  This  work/forms  twenty-five  vo- 
lumes :  and  feveral  copies  of  it  are  in  the  library  of  the  French 
king. 

Kien-long,  who  has  reigned  in  China  for  thefe  fifty-fix 
years,  has  not  (hewn  lefs  regard  than  his  prcdeceflbrs  to  the 
ufeful  labours  of  the  tribunal  of  tranflators  ;  and,  by  the  in-* 
defatigable  cares  of  many  learned  men,  penfioned  more  than 
a  century  by  the  above-mentioned  fovereigns,  there  is  hardly 
at  prefent  one  good  work  in  the  Chinefe  language  which  has 
not  been  tranflated,  with  the  utmoft  fkill  and  attention,-  into 
the  Mantchou.  Thefe  numerous  and  excellent  tranflations 
form  a  collection  the  more  valuable,  as  it  is  very  difficult  evert 
for  natives,  and  almoft  impoflible  for  foreigners,  to  pef  ufe  the 
originals,  written  in  a  hieroglyhic  cliarafter,  the  knowledge 
of  which  is  hardry  attainable  in  a  life-time,  whereas  the  Mant-* 
cliou,  which  partake  of  our  European  languages,  has  its  me- 
z  thod 
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*iiod  and  rules,  and,  in  a  word,  is  of  clear  intelligence.  A 
Itudious  perftn  may  in  five  or  fi*  years  be  in  a  condition  to 
read  with  eafe  all  the  hooks  written  in  this  language.  Since 
the  end  of  laft  century,  the  French  miffionaries  hare,  of  courfe; 
devoted  a  particular  attention  to  the  Mantchou,  which  fur- 
nifhes  a  long  wifhed-for  key  to  the  whole  treafure  of  Chinefe 
literature. 

The  fathers  Gerbillori  and  Domenge  long  fince  invited  dif- 
ferent French  literati  to  ftudy  the  Mantchou,  and  fent  theni 
the  neceffary  guides*  but  of  which  no  ufe  was  then  made.  The 
former  compofed  in  Latin,  an  excellent  graminar,  intituled 
EUmenta  Lingua  Tartaric*^  printed,  but  without  Tartaric  cha- 
racters, iri  Thevenot's  Colle&ion  of  Voyages  :  the  latter  com- 
pofed for  the  ufe  of  M.  de  Fourmont  an  EiTay  upon  the  Me- 
thod of  learning  the  Language  of  the  Mantchous,  which  Mr. 
L.  procured  from  a  gentleman  in  whofe  hands  the  manufcript 
was  But  a  Mantchou  and  Latin  dictionary  By  father  Verbiefti 
has  as  yet  efcap'ed  his  refearcheS. 

M.  Amyot,  who  is  fo  well  known  by  hi$  learned  labours  on 
the  fciences  and  literature  of  the  Chinefe,  has  not  been  dis- 
heartened by  the  failure  of  the  attempts  of  his  predeceflbrs. 
He  fent  to  the  minifter,  charged  with  the  Chinefe  correfoon- 
dence,  a  fyttabaryy  a  grammar,  and  a  dictionary  of  the  Mant- 
chou language.  M.  Langl6s  was  dcfired  to  Examine  thefe  ma- 
hufcripts,  in  order  to  form  a  judgment  concerning  their  utility; 
The  defire  of  contributing  to  the  progrefs  of  learning*  and  the 

flory  of  introducing  a  learned  language  into  Europe,  induced 
im  to  an  enterprise  which  might  have  appeared  rafh,  and  he 
dared  to  attempt  to  learn  aiorte  the  Mantchou,  by  the  affiftance 
of  the  elementary  works  which  had  been  entrufted  to  him. 

Upon  opening  the  grammar,  inftead  of  an  alphabet,  he  be- 
held with  furprife  a  Jyllabary  of  1 500  groups  ;  but,  reflecting 
that  thefe  groups  could  only  be  compofed  of  letters,  he  endea- 
voured to  analife  them  :  and  from  this  operation,  nbt  yet  un- 
dertaken by  the  Mantchous  themfelves,  there  refultcd  a  com- 
plete alphaoet  of  twenty-nine  letters*  mbft  of  which  have  three 
forms,  accordingly  as  they  are  placed  at  thfe  beginning,  middle, 
ox  end  of  a  word* 

Thefe  letters,  thus  Amplified,  facilitated  the  perufal  of  the 
Tartaric  fpeech,  and  it  became  eafy  to  caufe  engrave  pun- 
cheons, which  were  reducible  to  a  very  fmall  number.  This 
entcrprife  appeared  the  more  ufeful,  as  the  minifter  of  the 
royal  houfliold  had  juft  put  in  ordqr  the  fuperb  founts  of  oriental 
characters  ieloftging  to  the  king's  prefe,  which  had  been  bu  - 
ried  in  dull  for  a  century :  an  event  which  happened  in  th: 
year  1787,  and  which  was  announced  to  the  public  by  M;  d^ 

Crit.  Rev.  N.  Ar.  (IV.)  Jan.  1792;        K     Guigne^ 
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Guignes,  in  his  eflay  prefixt  to  the  extra&s  from  the  French 
king's  manufcripts,  but  who  is  miftaken  in  fuppofing  that  thefe 
fine  characters  were  executed  in  tne  Levant,  for  they  are  th« 
work  of  Stephen  Paulini  of  Rome,  as  M.  Langles  fhews. 

The  celebrated  Firmm  Didot,  known  by  his  excellence  in 
the  engraving  of  types,  made  the  firft  Mantchou  puncheons 
which  nad  ever  been  executed.  Without  injuring  the  forms 
prescribed  by  Mr.  L.  this  ingenious  artift  gave  them  a  grace 
and  delicacy,  unknown  to  the  bell  editions  printed  in  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Chinefe  emperor.  They  were  firft  employed  by 
Mr.  L.  in  his  Alphabet  Tartaric-Mantchou  1787,  4to 

Thefe  different  toils  did  not  prevent  M.  Langles  frQm  pro- 
ceeding with  his  prefent  great  work,  of  which  the  two  firft  vo- 
lumes appeared  in  the  year  1789.  Half  of  another  volume,  as 
completing  the  diftionary,  was  publifhed  in  1790.  The  gram- 
mars being  referved  for  the  fourth  volume,  the  remainder  of 
the  third  confifts  of  the  following  pieces. 

1.  A  general  table  of  all  the  Mantchou  words  in  the  dictio- 
nary, with  a  reference  to  the  pages  where  they  are  found,  and 
a  (hort  Latin  explanation,  forming  a  Mantchou  and  Latin  vo- 
cabulary for  the  ufe  of  fuch  literati  as  may  not  underftand  French* 
This  table  alfo  comprifes  an  Appendix  of  new  words,  and  fig- 
nifications,  omitted  by  M.  Amyot. 

2.  A  final!  geographical  dictionary  of  Tartary,  the  countries 
of  the  Monguls,  and  Calmuks,  Tibet,  Corea,  &c.  in  which 
the  names  of  places  are  given  in  Mantchou  characters. 

3.  A  table  of  all  the  Chinefe  words  which  have  been  adop- 
ted into- the  Tartaric. 

The  fourth  volume  contains  four  Mantchou  grammars,  along 
with  dialogues  by  different  authors. 

The  grammar  of  M.  Amyot  defervedly  obtains  the  firft 
place :  and  is  preceded  by.  the  *  enormous  fyllabaTy  whence  M. 
Langles  derived  his  Mantchou  alphabet.  The  Element  a  Lingua 
'Tartaric*  of  Gerbillon  folio w;  and  in  this,  as  in  the  preceding 
work  of  Amyot,  the  original  characters  omitted  in  the  printed 
copies,  now  very  rare,  are  given.  This  laft  woik  will  be  ufe- 
fui  to  thofe  literati  for  whom  is  deftined  the  Mantchou-Latin 
dictionary. 

Next  occurs  the  Eflay  of  Domenge,  with  excellent  dialogues 
and  grammatical  notes,  by  the  fame  learned  man.  Thefe  dia- 
logues are  printed  in  double  columns,  of  which  the  one  con- 
tains the  Mantchou  text,  compofed  as  it  is  pronounced  \  the 
other  die  fame  pronunciation  and  a  French  tranflation.  A* 
to  the  grammatical  notes,  which  are  pretty  confiderable,  they 
are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  each  page,  and  are  eafily  diftin- 
guiihable  from  thofe  which  M.  Langles  has  added  to  the  dif- 
ferent 
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?c?ent  grammars,  in  order  to  eftabKfti  a  kind  of  concordance 
between  them  and  the  dictionary. . 

The  fourth  grammar  has  been  lately  fent  to  Mr.  L.  from 
China,  by  M.  Raux,  a  miflionary,  and  is  intituled  a  Method  to 
learn  the  Chara&ers  and  Language  of  the  Mantchou  Tartars, 
^extracted  from  the  Chinefe  grammar  of  that  language. 

It  is  riot  improper  to  obferve  that  M.  Amyot,  though  he 
highly  approves  the  labours  of  M.  Langles,  yet  feems  to  wifh 
that  he  had  retained  the  Mantchou  manner  of  writing  perpen- 
dicularly, from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  inftead  of  horizontally, " 
^s  his  new  characters  rua.  But  for  learners  the  plan  of  Mr.  L. 
appears  the  belt  in  many  refpefts ;  and  it  will  be  afterwards 
eafy  for  the  ftudent  to  perufe  the  original  manufcripts  in  their 
native  manner* 

M.  Langles  has  publlflied  many  other  pieces  of  oriental  li- 
terature ;  among  which  his  Tales  and  Fables  from  the  Perfian 
and  Arabic,  with  a  difcourfe  on  eaftern  learning,  and  the  ana- 
lyfis  of  the  Poems  of  Ferdoufi,  1788,  i2mo;  and  his  Indian 
Fables  and  Tales,  with  a  preliminary  difcourfe,  and  notes  on 
die  religion,  literature,  and  manners  of  the  Hindoos,  1 790, 
Svo.  deferve  particular  mention. 

FOREIGN  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

|^\N  refoming.ottr  account  of  the  labours  of  phflofophers  on 
^^  the  continent,  it  was  with  regret  we  obferved  that  the 
improvements  were  few,  and  the  fubjefts  by  no  means  numer- 
ous. In  this  fituation,  fcarcely  attracted  by  the  fuperior  im- 
portance of  any  one  additional  attempt,  the  laft  preliminary 
difcourfe  of  M.  de  la  Metherie  engaged  our  attention.  This 
author,  the  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Phyfi  que,  introduces  each 

J  ear's  labours  by  an  abftraft  of  the  improvements  made  in  the 
brmer  year;  and,  in  his  laft  difcourie,  unable  to  fill  up,  per- 
haps, the  deftined  fpace,  by  new  difcoveries,  he  has  indulged 
fome  fpeculattons  more  purely  his  Own,  which  we  think  it 
tight  to  notice  and  to  condemn.  Philofophy  has  been  confi- 
dered  as  the  fchool  of  atheifm ;  but  it  is  that  philofophy  only, 
which,  proceeding  but  a  little  Way,  traces  the  connection  of  a 
few  links  of  the  general  chaim  Hie  whole,  confidered  in  its 
fulleft  extent,  diiplays  a  degree  of  wifdom  and  contrivance, 
which  cannot  be  the  efleft  of  chance,  and  which  human  in- 
tellect could  fcarcely  conceive,  much  lefs  have  dictated.  It 
leads  to  one  great  caufe  of  all,  which  mull  be  infinitely  wife 
and  powerful,  and  which  we  muft  look  up  to,  in  much  aftonifh- 
fnent  and  filent  admiration.  In  ihort,  whatever  may  be  mate- 
rial in  thia  world,  and  eveft  in  ourfelves,  there  muft  be  a  caufe, 
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which  is  purely  intelle&ual,  all-wife,  unchangeable,  omnlpO* 
tent,  and  fupreme. 

It  has  been  the  bufinefs  of  philofophers  in  every  age  to  form 
fyftems  of  the  creation,  either  in  fubfervience  to  the  Mofaic 
account,  or,  difdaining  afiiftartce,  in  opposition  to  the  narra- 
tive of  the  Jewifli  legiflator.  It  is  enough  for.  113  to  obferve* 
that  no  principle  o£  religion  induces  us  to  believe  implicitly 
his  narrative  in  its  minuted  circumftances  r  we  mail  believe 
that  this  world  is  the  work  of  an  almighty  hand,  and  not  older* 
as  an  habitable  globe,  than  the  Mofaic  aera :  that  it  exifted  in  a. 
ruder,  or  in  a  chaotic  ftatc,  for  many  ages  previous  to  that 
time,  is  not  denied  by  Mofes,  or  contradicted  by  phenomena. 
There  was  a  time  probably,  when  the  water,  earth,  and  air- 
were  intimately  blended,  becaufe  we  perceive  effects  of  the 
former  union,  and  marks  of  their  feparation  :  but  it  is  our  bu- 
finefs to  follow  M.  Metherie  more  clofely,  and  our  own  opi- 
nions will  be  fufficiemty  cleat  from  our  obfervations  on  bis 
accounts* 

It  is  our  autnor's  firft  pofition,  tfiat  all  the  different  parts  of 
the  earth  are  cryftallifed  j  and  this  implies,  he  adds*  that  the 
different  bodies  have  been  diflblved  in  water.*  He  confequent- 
ly  calculates  the  great  height  of  the  water  neceffary  to  cove* 
tne  fummits  of  the  Alps  and  Andes,  while  he  adds  to  his  dif- 
ficulties, by  not  knowing  how  to  difpofe  of  this  vaft  quantity 
of  fluid.  It  is,  however,  not  true  that  all  the  ftrata  are  cry- 
ftallifed :  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  cryftals  which  occur 
were  ever  in  a  ftate  of  folutkm;  that  the  mountains,  in  their 
prefent  (late,  were  ever  covered-  The  vaft  horizontal  calcare- 
ous ftrata,  for  inftancey  are  mere  depofitions :  the  granites  are 
raifed  on  their  edges,  and,  though  not  in  ftrata,  end  general* 
ly  in  one*  fide  abruptly  5  and  the  cryftals  of  granite  are  rather 
confufed  depositions,  than  formed  from  a  regular  cryftalliza- 
tion.  It  was  remarked,  with  great  propriety,  by  M#  Morveau, 
that  we  know  not  the  effects  of  combined  menftrua.  Though 
much  Water  !s  requited  to  diffolve  quartz  and  felt  fpar,  yet  wa«* 
•  ter,  loaded  with  other  ingredients,  might,  and  probably  would 
diffolve  them  eafily.  We  know  too,  that  the  fluor  acid  air* 
combining  with  water,  depofits  or  forms  flint.  When  the 
earth,  air,  and  water  were  combined,  the  folution  probably 
was  eafy,  and  the  air  feparatmg  to  form  new  compounds,  or 
to  be  a  conftituent  part  of  the  atmofphere,  would  leave  the; 
different  ingredients  of  granite  in  the  confufed  ftate  in  which 
we  fee  them.  This  is  tne  idea  that  ike  examination  of  gra- 
nites fuggefts:  they  are  familiar  to  our  eyes;  we  fee  them 
every  hour,  and  there  is  not  a  fingle  fa&,  which  an  authentic 
enquiry  can  afford,  that  is  inconfiftent  with  this  view.   la  this 
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gradual  depofition,  a  cruft  was  probably  firft  formed  on  the 
Surface,  and  the  feparation  of  the  air  going  on  more  flowly  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  would  burft  this  cruft  in  different 
places,  and  give  the  abrupt  appearance  to  the  granite  rocks 
that  we  fee.     The  water  would,  in  part,  form  air,  and  in 

Sart  combine  with  other  minerals :  our  author  knows  that 
lis  element  is  a  copious  ingredient  in  every  cryftal, ,  except 
thofe  of  granite,  and  of  the  marmor  metallicum,  M*  de  la 
Metherie's  fyftem  of  the  formation  of  mountains  is  in  itfelf  ri- 
diculous and  inconfiftent  with  fadls:  he  fuppofes,  that  as  cryf- 
talsare  above  the  fluid  in  which  they  form,  fo  th«  mountains 
rife  above  the  water  which  contained  their  ingredients.  But 
why  do  cryftals  rife  above  the  fluid?  Becaufe  the  water  rifes 
in  the  interftices  between  the  cryftals,  and  from  that  fluid  frefh 
cryftals  are  formed.  The  cryftals  too,  according  to  his  own 
account  rife  above  the  fluid,  and  yet  a  vaft  quantity  of  water 
is  fuppofed  to  e3$ft,  fuflkient  to  rife  above  the  hills  in  their 
prefent  ftatc  j»— In  ftiort,  thefe  fuppqfjtions  are  introduced  to 
juftify  the  conclufions,  which,  in  die  beginning  p{  this  acr 
£ount,  we  have  fo  feverely  condemned, 

*  It  Tollows,  fays  our  author,  from  the  different  fads  ad- 
duced,  that  the  furf  ace  of  this  globe  was  formerly  covered  with 
water,  as  the  Egyptians  perceived.  The  matters  which  comr 
pofe  the  great  chain  of  mountains  were  diflblved  in  the  water^ 
and  cryftajifed  in  it,  fome  in  mafles,  as  in  the  granites,  and  fome 
in  ftrata,  as  the  jsalcareous  earths.  The  waters  then  decreaf- 
ed :  the  tops  of  the  mountains  were  discovered ;  marfhes  and 
Jakes  were  formed,  whofe  waters  corrupted,  and  then,  for  the 
firft  time,  appeared  organifed  beings,  by  a  fpontaneous  gene- 
ration.'-r-In  tme  philofophy  we  fee  nothing,  fays  the  editor, 
but  matter  and  motion..  Whence  come  then  thefe  bcingS,  but 
by  matter  put  in  motion*  and  we  fee  every  day  biflus  and  con- 
ferees produced  by  the  putrefa&ion  of  water.  Such  is  the  ab- 
ftraft  of  our  author's  reafoning,  of  which  we  can  ogly  fay,  tjxat 
it  (hows  views  fo  limited,  and  knowledge  fo  imperfect,  as  to  have 
difgraced  a  much  meaner  name.  Life  may  be  faid,  in  one  view, 
to  he  matter  in  motion  ;  but,  if  this  were  the  only  circum- 
fiance,  motion  muft  foon  end.  The  motion  is  continued  in- 
dependent of  foreign  aid :  it  is  communicated  to  other  mat- 
ter, and  continued  in  a  feries  of  beings  of  fimilar  organs,  pof- 
feffing  the  fame  powers  and  functions.  Befides,  what  docs 
the  argument  imply  ?  that  water  is  itfelf  a  living  being,  or  con- 
tains  the  eflence  or  life,  and  requires  only  to  be  put  in  motion. 
Jf  either  of  thefe  qualities  did  not  exift,  corruption  could  not 
^convey  them.  Why  does  not  the  life  appear  when  attenuated 
lo  air  r  Why  cannot  it  be  revived,  after  the  fluid  has  been  im- 
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prifoned  for  ages  in  cryftals :  it  is  ftill  fufceptible  of  motion^ 
and  it  is  ityll  matter:  let  us  add  that  life  is  a  ftate  of,  or  an  ad* 
junft  to,  matter  peculiarly  organifed;  the  fame  probably  in 
the  mite  as  in  the  elephant  5  in  the  biffus  as  in  the  oak  j  nor 
can  we,  on  this  fyftem,  deny  that  man  is  formed  daily  from 
the  earth,  or  the  whale  from  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

Let  us  felecl:  another  inftance  of  this  pernicious,  philofophy ; 
we  fhall  ftill  be  progreflive  in  our  account  of  the  labours  of  fo- 
reign philofophers.  We  have  formerly  obferved,  that  M. 
Keeker  (the  botanift  and  not  the  ex-minifter),  in  his  Treatife 
on  Micitology,  fuppofed  that  muflirooms  were  not  plants ;  that 
they  were  produced  without  feeds,  and  were  not  diftinguifhed 
by  fexes.  This  opinion  was  defended,  as  in  our  fuccemve  ac- 
counts we  have  more  fully  explained,  by  M.  M.  Medicus  and 
Reynier,  who  fuppofed  that  mufhrooms  were  produced  by  a, 
true  cryftallization  of  organic  paaticles,  without  any  previous 
preparation  by  a  parent  plant,  like  other  vegetables,  chiefly 
becaufe  they  ieem  to  proceed  from  other  organifed  bodies  in 
a  decompounded  ftate.  Thefe.  arguments  were  fatisfa&orily 
anfwered  by  M.  Beauvois.  whofe  memoir  we  have  alfo  no- 
ticed, and  the  fubjeel:  is  now  brought  forward  again*  by  the 
editor,  though  beyond  the  period  of  the  year,  which  is  the 
fubjeft  of  his  remarks  to  introduce  his  favourite  do&rine. 

M.  dela  Metherie  allows,  that  analogy  is  in  favour  of  their 
vegetable  nature ;  that,  though  the  fexual  organs  and  the  feeds 
have  not.  been  difcovered,  analogy  makes  us  prefume  that  they 
have  both.     In  this  there  is  a  degree  qf  difingenuity  that  is 
worfe  than  inconclufive  reafoning.     He  knows  that  peculiar 
organs  have  J)een  difcovered  by  Hedwig,  which  are  mod  pro- 
bably fexual,  and  grains  that  are  moft  probably  feeds.     He 
knows  too,  that  the  fpecific  difference  of  muflirooms  are  as  dif- 
tinft  and  conftant  as  of*  other  plants,  that  deviations  are  ftill 
lefs  frequent,  that  in  the  mufhroom^heds,  when  one  fpecies  is 
.  fown,  the  refult,  with  a.  very  few  exceptions,  which  arife  evi- 
dently from  the  dung  employed,  is  a  crop  of  the  fame  fpecies 
only.     Yet  this  author  fpeaks  only  of  analogy! — c  On  the 
other  hand,  he  adds,  analogies  are  often  deceitful,  and  mud 
yield  to  fa£ts  and  obfervations.     The  philofopher  muft  always 
be  ready  to  receive  truth  when  (he  offers,  and  the  queftion 
muft  be  difcuffed  by  the  learned.    Science  will  gain  by  the 
conteft  of  opinions,  when  it  is  fuftained  by  obfervations,  by 
fafts  and  experiments.    This  is  perfectly  juft;  but  we  muft 
give  a  different  character  to  what  follows.     *  It  is  certain,  that 
foontaneous  generation,  rejected  for  fome  time  with  fo  much 
difdain  by  a  certain  clafs  of  philofophers,  muft  be  admitted  by 
£very  enlightened  enquirer,  //  it  were  only  to  explain  the  fixjl 
origin  of  organized  beings*,     It  is^  in  my  opinion^  certain,  that 
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generation  is  a  true  cryftallization.  The  queftion  then  is  re- 
duced to  this  problem : — can  the  liquors  capable  of  forming  an 
organifed  being  by  cryftallization  be  prepared  only  by  other  or- 
ganised beings.  This  is  the  mod  common  procefs  of  nature  at 
this  time,  though,  at  the  firft  beginning,  ihe  may  have  fol- 
lowed a  different  plan.  It  is  then  demonstrated  that  (he  may 
(till  employ  it,  and  obfervation  can  only  decide,  whether  (he 
has  entirely  renounced  it.* 

The  inconclufivenefs  of  the  above  reafoning  is  too  obvious 
to  require  refutation.  It  is  only  neceflary  to  remark,  that 
foontaneous  generation,  in  our  author's  language,  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  fame  fyftem  of  the  earlier  Englifh  philofophers, 
who  poffefied  equal  ability,  judgment,  and  piety.  They  fup- 
pofed  that  the  Almighty  had  originally  created  matter  with  dif- 
tin&  properties,  capable,  in  given  (ituations,  of  producing  be- 
ings without  his  immediate  interpofition 5  nor  was  it,  in  their 
•  opinion,  at  all  derogatory  from  his  honour  to  fuppofe  him  ca- 
pable of  forming  a  vaft  fyftem,  where  each  diftinft  part  had  a 
power  of  repairing  its  own  defects,  or  its  gradual  decay.  It  is 
obvious,  that  the  fyftem  of  M.  de  la  Metherie  is  very  differ- 
ent. 

If  we  were  to  examine  fome  other  part  of  this  author's  the- 
ory, we  fhould  find  it  equally  defective :  in  that  paflage,  parti- 
cularly^ his  theory  of  the  earth,  for  inftance,  where  he  con- 
tends, that  metallic  veins  are  coeval  with  the  rocks  in  which 
they  are  contained,  *becaufe  if  a  cavity  had  been  originally 
left,  the  weight  above  would  have  crufhedthe  fuperincumbent 
part.  A  little  refle&ion  would  have  fliown  him,  that  it  is  not 
neceflary  a  hollow  fhould  have  been  originally  in  that  fpot,  and 
that  the  refiftance  from  die  cohefion  or  the  arched  form  might 
have  been  fufficient  to  have  preferved  it.  We  know  that  there 
are  vaft  cavities  in  the  earth,  whofe  roofs  are  fupported  by 
thefe  means. 

A  curious  phaenomenon  in  the  natural  hiftory  of  the  earth, 
which  has  occafioned  much  difcuffion,  and  continues  ftill  the 
fubje&  of  enquiry,  is  the  regularly  formed  bafaltes.  It  was 
alrnoft  decided  that  it  was  a  rock  melted  and  cryftallized  iri 
this  peculiar  form,  when  two  German  chemifts,  M.  M.  Wer- 
ner and  Wcdenman,  difcovered  a  mafs  of  bafaltes  refting  on 
coal  *.     This  the  editor  of  the  Journal  de  Phyfique  explains, 

•  In  mother  memoir  of  M.  Werner,  which  we  have  fecn  fincc  writing  the 
above,  he  meotion*  an  argument  of  fomewhat  more  force,  viz.  his  having  oh- 
icrrcd  a  bafaltic  rock  refting  on  clay,  fend,  and  wache.  From  this  alio  he 
conclude*,  that  bafaltes  are  the  production  of  water.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  a  part  of  the  bnfattic  mountain  in  the  north  of  Ireland  refts-on  a  calcare- 
ous ftratum,  and.  this  proves  only  that  bafaltes  is  a  production,  poftcrior  toftb* 
formation  cf  ftrau  in  confluence  of  deposition  from  water.  . 
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by  fuppofing  that  water  is  eflential  to  the  formation  of  bafitlfea^ 
and  confequently  the  cooling  may  have  been  too  fudden  to  ad- 
mit cf  the  deftru&ion  of  the  coal.  This  anfwer  we  cannot 
admit,  for  a  regular  cryftallifation  is  in  every  inftance  incon- 
iiftent  with  rapid  cooling.  It  is  more  probable,  allowing  the 
fa&,  which  is  not,  however,  very  clearly  dated,  or  unexcep- 
tionably  fupported,  that  lava  falling  in  a  melted  ftate  on  a  bed 
of  coal,  and  immediately  excluding  the  air,  would  afFe&  the 
coal  only  to  a  certain  diftance,  whofe  afhes  would  combine 
with  the  lower  lamina  of  the  melted  mafs.  Or  it  may  have 
happened,  that  the  coal  was  formed  fubfequent  to  the  bafaltes, 
as  baron  Born  found  veins  of  coal  in  the  retra&ions  of  a  comT 
xnon  lava. 

.  M.  Dolomieu  has  confidered  this  fubjeft  in  general,  inftead 
of  anfwering  the  German  mineralogifts  more  particularly,  and 
his  memoir  deferves  attention,  as  it  contains  fome  very  im- 
portant obfervations  on  bafaltes.  It  is  introduced  by  a  de- 
fcription  of  what  has  been  called  the  Egyptian  bafaltes,  a  ftone 
very  hard,  black,  and  greatly  prized  for  its  durable  nature, 
and  the  high  polifh  of  which  it  was  capable.  It  was  the  fub*. 
stance  of  many  ancient  works  in  ftatuary,  and  was  brought 
torn  Ethiopia:  it  is  ftyled  by  Strabo  and  Herodotus  lapis, 
Xthiopicus,  and  it  is  faid  to  equal  iron  in  hardnefs.  Many 
•works  in  this  ftone  remain,  which  M.  Dolomieu,  after  a  care? 
ful  examination,  thinks  are  not  volcanic,  with  the  exception 
of  a  (ingle  ftatue  of  the  Villa-Borghefe,  covered  with  hiero^ 
glyphics,,  and  formed  of  a  black  lava  pierced  with  numerous 
little  pores.  The.  other  black  ftones  belong  to  the  trapps,  die 
fchorls  in  mafs,  rarely  finely  grained,  but  often  of  a  fcaly 
^exture,  like  the  horriblend. 

The  moft  frequent  of  thcfe  black  ftpnes  are  granites,  ii\ 
which  the  black  fcaly  fchprl  predominates  fo  much  as  to  give 
them  their  particular  colour,  while  the  white  (par  is  united  fo 
fparingly,  and  in  fuch  minute  threads,  with  the  reft  of  the 
jnafs,  qr  in  fuch  tranfparent  particles,  as  to  be  almoft  invtfible. 
In  reality,  he  adds,  the  black  compact  lavas  refemble  fo  clofely 
the  trapps,  and  the  natural  horn-ftones,  as  to  be  indiftinguilh- 
able  by  external  chara&ers,  and  even  by  analyfis :  a  careful 
and  fcientific  examination  of  the  furrounding  country  is  often 
alone  ahte  to  determine  the  difference ;  '  for  lavas  often  pre- 
ferve  the  grain,  colour,  texture,  and  other  external  characters 
of  the  rocks  from  which  they  are  formed/  without  any  ad- 
dition or  diminution ;  refempling  rather  the  fufion  of  metals 
than  any  other  effeft  of  fire.  It  was  our  author's  opinion  in 
his  former  work,  his  Description  of  the  Pontiae  Inftthe,  that 
bafaltes  was  the  effe£te  of  the  lava  being  cooled  by  water,  or 
as  he  paradoxically  expreffes  himfelf,  the  regular  retra£don  of 
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Ac  prlfms  is  the  eflfeft  of  the  fudden  cooling.  The  trapp,  or 
the  lchorl  in  mafs,  is  not,  he  thinks,  the  only  earth  which  in 
cooling  aflumes  this  form,  as  every  kind  of  lava  is  occafionally 
cryftaUifed  in  the  fame  way;  and  earth  cryftallifing  from  a 
watery  folution,  as  the  volcanic  tufa  of  the  Campagnia  of  Rome, 
will  occafionally  affiime  the  prifmatic  form.  Ch\  the  whole, 
he  concludes,  tnat  bafahes  is  a  vague  indeterminate  term,  lead- 
ing to  no  certain  conclufion ;  that  th£  appellations  fhould  be 
prifmatic  and  globular  lavas,  while  the  regularity  of  form, 
though  mod  commonly  depending  on  a  cryftallfcation,  in  con- 
sequence of  fufiotl,  may  fometithes  happen  when  the  fluidity 
is  occafioned  by  folution ;  and  in  neither  inftance  is  the  form 
conne&ed  with  ftones  of  a  peculiar  nature. 

Such  are  M.  Dolomieu's  ideas ;  and  as  he  has  attended 
clofely  to  the  effe&s  of  fire  in  volcanic  countries,  his  observa- 
tions deferve  much  attention.  Long  before  the  publication  of 
his  work  on  the  Infulx  Pontile,  we  fuggefted  the  fufpicion, 
that  the  fimilarity  of  the  trapps  to  the  bafaltes  arofe  from  the 
f  ufion  taking  place  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  the  little 
change  that  could  in  fuch  a  fituation  take  place  in  the  ingre- 
ydlents.  But  that  the  regular  cryftallization  can  be  owing  to 
the  rapid  cooling,  is  repugnant  to  every  other  chemical  fa&f 
pnd  it  is  repugnant  to  obfervation,  which  (hows  that  bafaltic 
columns' are  often  found  where  water  could  not  probably  have 
Jbeen  at  the  period  of  their  formation.  In  (hort,  though  the 
different  fa£U  recorded  add  to  our  knowledge  of  nature,  and 
£he  changes  that  have  taken  place  on  the  globe,  they  fcarcely 
improve  the  phitofophy  of  this  branch  of  natural  hiftory. 

There  is  one  part  of  this  fubje£k  which,  if  well  founded,  will 
materially  influence  the  fyftems  of  cofmogony ;  and  it  is  a  fad: 
which  we  have  formerly  alluded  to,  viz.  the  redu&ion  of  fome 
of  the  earths  to  a  metallic  ftate,  which  were  fuppofed  not  to 
have  the  flighted  connexion  with  metals.  We  fometime  ago 
mentioned  that  the  calcareous  earth,  magnefiay  and  the  earth 
of  alum,  had  been  apparently  reduced*  and  we  added  foon  af- 
terwards, that  the  experiment  was  found  to  be  fallacious.  In 
fe&,  M.  Klaproth  after  ted,  that  the  pretended  reguli  were  only 
fiderite,  formed  by  phofphoric  acid  in  the  charcoal,  joining  with 
fome  iirn  on  the  Heffian  crucible.  He  challenged  the  authors 
M.M.  Tondi  and  Riprecht  to  the  trial :  they  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge ;  no  earth  was  added,  and  no  regulus  was  produced. 
M.jKlaproth  was  fecmingly  defeated.  Since  that  time,  chemilts 
have  been  divided  in  opinion,  but  the  beft  appeared  to  lean 
to  the  fyftem  of  M.  M.  Tondi  and  Ruprecht.  In  this  fitua- 
tion we  ihall  give  the  refult  of  experiments  made  to  a  greater 
extent,  and  with  a  more  exaft  attention.  From  a  view  of  thefe, 
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tfeere  will  be  little  neceflky  of  our  deciding  either  in  favour  of, 
oragainft  tBeir  authenticity. 

The  author  of  the  memoir,  whofe  fteps  we  (hall  follow  in  this 
account,  is  VL  Tihaufkr,  fail  lieutenant  of  the  imperial  foun- 
dertes,  wfeo  introduces  his  observations  by  remarking,  that  the 
apparent  utility  of  thisdifcovery,  and  the  natural  defire  of  ex- 
tending his  Knowledge,  led  him  to  repeat  M.  Tondi's  experi- 
ments: that  cbemift  nad  himfelf  repeated  the  experiments  be- 
fore M.  Tibaofty,  in  the  public  laboratoty  at  Vienna*  The 
firft  obje&s  of  our  prefent  author's  refcirches  were  the  tung- 
ftein  and  raolybdxna :  but  on  thefe  fubje&s  he  has  added  no- 
thing new*  Our  principal  attention  muft  be  directed  to  the 
pietended  redaction  of  the  Ample  earths* 

The  calcareous  earth  was  put  into  a  Hejjian  crucible,  after 
being  formed  into  a  parte  with  linfeed  oil  and  charcoal,  cover- 
ed wkh  bones  well  calcined  and  warned,  to  prevent  the  accefs 
of  air.  ,The:  fire  was  raifed  tothe  greateft  height,  and  continued 
above  half  an  hour*  The  metal  obtained,  in  colour  and  bril- 
Kancy  refembled  platina.  Its  texture  was  granulated,  and 
when  broken  appeared  like  fteeL  The  line  which  it  formed  on* 
the  touchftone  refembled,  in  its  grey  whiteneis,  that  made  by , 
platina.  It  was  brittle,  fufceptible  of  a  beautiful  polifh,  and 
magnetic  only,  when  broken  down  to  a  powder.  Four  grains 
and  a  half  of  metal  were  produced  from  ioo  of  fmre  earth, 
and  its  fpecific  gravity  was  6.571.  M.  Tondi  called  it  par- 
thenimn. 

The  metai  obtained  from  magnefia,  treated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner, was  of  a  cinereous  colour,  refembling  martial  platina :  it. 
in  other  refpe£te refembled  the  parthenium;  from  100  grains 
of  eaith  3  of  metal  were  only  procured,  of  a  fpecific  gravity- 
equal  to  7380*    This  M.  Tondi  called  auftrum. 

From  the  barytic  earth  in  a  very  pure  ftate,  treated  in  the 
feme  way,  a  metal  very  fimilar  to  the  auftrum  was  procured. . 
From  100  grains  of  earth  4  grains  of  a  metal  of  a  fpecific  gra- 
vity equal  to  6,744  was  produced,  which  was  ftvled  borbenium. 

The  metal  obtained  from  earth  of  alum  refembled  fteel  in 
colour,  with  reddifh  fpots.  Its  texture  was  alfo  granulated, 
and  it  broke  with  the  greyifh  colour  of  fteel.  In  other  refpe&s 
it  refembled  the  former  metals,  affording  7  grains  from  100  of 
the  earth,  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  6.184* 

From  thefe  fads  it  will  appear,  that  the  new  metals  greatly 
Te  crable  each  other,  which  leads  us  to  think  that  they  are  pro* 
duced  from  one  common  fubftance.  It  is  remarkable  alfo,  thaf 
no  metal  is  produced  if  all  communication  of  air  is  taken  away  & 
and  in  a  larger  crucible  or  a  lefs  violent  fire,  thofe  portions  of 
earth  contiguous  to  the  crucible  are  only  reduced^  Befid.es* 
all  the  metal  procured,  not  magnetic,  was  in  fo  minute  a  quan- 
tity, 
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tky,  said  with  fuch  different  appearances,  as  plainly  to  indicate 
fome  other  fource ;  and  in  the  fcorise  glafs  was  almoft  always 
found,  refembling  that  which  is,  in  other  operations,  procured 
from  the  fame  earths.     To  this  it  may  be  added,  that,  as  in  all 
thele  experiments  the  metal  in  the  crucible,  at  leaft  on  its  in* 
ternal  fubftance,  mud  be  reduced,  the  metal  found  in  thefe: 
proceffes  mould,  in  every  inftance,  be  a  mixed  one.    This  led 
our  author  to  a  feries  or  experiments,  in  which  he  difcov&ed 
that  the  crucible  alone  afforded  iron  \  but  when  the  procefs  was 
condu&ed  with  powdered  bone,  the  metal  was  only  magnetic 
in  its  divided  ftate.    The  refults  then  in  thefe  different  expe- 
riments was  truly  (iderite :  the  appearances  which  we  have 
mentioned  fupport  this  refemblance,  and  the  chemical  quali- 
ties which,  to  (horten  our  account  we  have  not  noticed,  are 
thofe  of  (iderite  only.  The  earth  of  borax,  alfo,  which  was  re- 
duced in  M.  Tondi's  experiments,  refembled  thefe  metals 
which  we  have  defcribed ;  and  as  calcined  bones  were  eflential 
to  the  fuccefs  of  the  procefs,  we  muft  fuppofe  the  fource  was 
the  fame. 

There  has  been  a.  more  recent  difcovery  in  Cornwall  of^an 
earth  apparently  metallic,  of  which  we  can  only  give  ah  imper- 
fect account  from  a  foreign  Journal.  It  is  with  regret  that  wc 
perceive  no  work  in  this  kingdom  which  conveys  an  early  ac- 
count of  fuch  difcoveries,  or  that  our  offer  of  configning  a  few 
pages  of  this  Journal  for  the  purpofe  has  been  overlooked. 
Mr.  W.  Greeor  is  faid  to  have  found  an  earth  at  Menackanite 
in  Cornwall,  refembling  gunpowder.  It  diffolves  in  the  vitri- 
olic acid,  and  the  folution  is  yellow.  If  bright  iron  is  added  Jt 
aflumes  a  reddifh  colour  refembling  amethyfts.  Phlogifticated 
alkali  added  to  this  martial  amethyftine  folution  precipitates  a 
yellow  white  powder  j  and  tin&ure  of  galls  gives  the  fame  fo- 
lution an  orange  colour.  If  the  nitrous  acid  is  added  to  the 
.  amethiftine  folution,  and  to  the  folution  changed  by  the  galls, 
the  firft  aflumes  a  blue  colour,  and  the  fecond  a  black.  Man* 
ganefe  produces  nearly  the  fame  effefts  on  thefe  two  liquors* 

(To  be  continued  occajionally.) 

MONTHLY    CATALOGUE. 

DIVINITY,   R  E  L  I  G  I  O  U  S,  &c# 

y be  Meaning  which  the  Word  Myfiery  bears  in  the  New  Teft omenta 
conjidered  and  applied,  in  a  Sermon  preached  to  an  AJfembly  of  Mi* 
[  trijiers.  By  J.Toulmin,  M.  A.  8w.  I/,  Johnfon.  1 79 1. 
1 T  is  Mr.  Toulroin's  objeft  ro  (how,  that,  in  the  New  TelU- 
*  jnent,  what  has  been  concealed,  and  is  afterwards  explained, 
is  ufually  called  a  myftery  j  and  his  chief  conclufion  u,  that  no 
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incomprehensible  do&rine,  no  dogma,  fuperior  to  or  un  Fathom- 
awe  by  reaion*  is  inculcated  under  this  term  in  the  Go f pel  of 
Chrift.  We  fully  agree  with  him  as  far  as  regards  the  more  ef« 
iential  truths  of  the  Gofpel,  and  its  moral  doctrines ;  but  we 
think  that  we  perceive,  in  the  New  Teftament,  doctrines  which 
reafon  cannot  comprehend,  or  human  ingenuity  explain, 

ArUyflain,  and  Socinus  mortally  wounded  \  by  fcripturally  proving 
a  Plurality  of Per/ens  in  the  Godhead,  ISc.  &c.  Addrejcdto  J. 
jPriefileym  LL,  />.  f.  R.  $.  fly  an  Old  Seaman*  &*vo*  Jordan* 
1792. 

The  Old  Seaman  is  a  zealous  CaMnift ;  perhaps,  but  wefpeak 
it  notcontfemptuoufly,  one  of  the  fed  of  Methodiils.  His  argu* 
jnents,  though  feldom  new,  are  fometimes  urged  with  peculiar 
force,  and  his  whole  tra&  is  written  with  fhrewdnef*  and  feanan* 
like  humour.  The  principal  defect  is,  that  lie  has  collected  with* 
out  much  difeernment,  and  has  introduced  arguments,  fatisfaclo* 
prily  confuted,  and  obfervatioos  which  have  been  juAly  oppofed* 

The  AJfembtys  Catechifm  abridged*  for  the  Ufe  of  Children,  parti* 
ait arly  in  the  Sunday  Schools,  umo.  *\d.  Parfons.  1791* 
The  Aflembly's  Catechifm  is  on  the  Calviniftic  plan,  and  in 
many  refpe&s  too  abftrufe.  for  children.  In  the  prefent  form,  it  is 
snore  familiar;  but  what  idea  can  a  child  have  of  the  following 
anfwer,  which  he  is  to  give  to  the  queflion,  '  What  is  fancYifi- 
catioa  F 

*  Sanctification  is  the  work  of  God's  Spirit,  whereby  «u*  are  re* 
Ae*wed  after  the  image  of  God  unto  righteoufnefs  and  good  works.* 

1Tb*  Condemnation  pronounced  againft  all  mere  Pretences  of  Religion* 
A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Annual  Pifit*thn  of  the  Right  Re<v.  the 
Mifiopcf  Winchtfltr,  at  Bafingftoke,  Sept.  14,  1789.  fiy  John. 
Duncan,  D.  D.    Second Edition.     &<uo.     is.     Cadell.     1791. 

Though  it  is  not  common  to  notice  the  fecond  edition  of  fer- 
ments, the  numerous  additions  to  this  calm,  rational,  and  feafona- 
bte  addrefs,  demand  not  only  our  notice,  bat  our  unreferved  com* 
mendation. 

4  Syllabus  ofChriftian  Do  Brines  and  Duties*  in  the  Catechetical  Fonts* 

By  S.  Newton*     8<w.     is.     Dilly.     1791? 

Mr.  Newton,  to  whom,  we  fufpeel,  we  were  indebted  for  the 

*Jew  Theory  of  Redemption,  has  reduced  the  Chridiaa  do&rines 

,  to  a  familiar  form.     The  do&rines  are  fimilar  10  thofe  of  the  new 

theory,  which  we  cannot  approve  of  in  their  whole  extent,  and 

they  are  in  many  refpedb  too  abftrufe  for  the  younger  enquirers* 

This  our  author  feems  to  have  fufpcdled,  from  the  caution  pre. 

jnifedin  his  Addiefs. 
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A  particular  Attention  to  the  lnftrn&ion  of  the  Young  recommended, 
in  a  Difconrfe  delivered  at  tht   Gr awl-Pit  Meeting  in  Hackney 9. 
Bee.  4,   1791*  **  entering  on  the  Office  of  P after  to  the  Congre* 
gation  of  Protefiant  Diffenters.    By  Jof.  Prieftley,  LL.D.     8v* 
1/.     Johnfon.     1791* 

This  introductory  Sermon*  which  Dr.  Prieftley  delivered  to  bit 
Congregation,  might  have  been  very  properly  the  fubjeft  of  a  pri- 
vate conversation.  It  relates  to  the  plan  which  he  followed  in 
inftru&fng  the  young  men  at  Birmingham,  and  which  he  pur* 
ppfes  to  continne  at  Hackney*.  The  pJan  is  judicious  and  pro- 
per :  it  may  indeed  be  fuppofed,  as  he  obferves,  that  he  fhall  in-, 
culcate  bis  own  peculiar  doctrines  ;  but  this  can  be  no  objection 
to  a  congregation  t{*at  has  chofen  him  for  their  pallor,  and  who 
may  be  fuppofed  to  approve  of  tenets  to  which  they  cannot  pof- 
£bly  be  ftrangers. 

Sermons  for  Smutty  Schools.    By  a  Layman*     time,     is*     Wal- 
ter.    1791. 

The  language  of  thefe  fhort  moral  leflbns  is  clear  and  perfpir» 
cuous:  the  fubftance  judicious  and  falntary.  The  Layman  de*' 
ferves  the  thanks  of  every  friend  of  morality  and  religion. 

Am  Effay  on  Bccleftafiicai  Eftablijhmtnts  on  Religion,  He.  ISc.  Bve.: 

1791. 

Mr.  Chriftte  tt  averfe  to  ecclefiaiical  eftablimmenjs  of  evtry 
kind,  and  thinks  them  inconfifteot  with  rea/on,  and  with  the 
principles  of  true  Christianity.  Thefc  opinions  be  purfues  with 
fome  able,  though  violent,  argument,  and  hiftorical  enquiries. 

The  difcoorfes  are  expositions  on  the  14th  chapter  of  the  Reve- 
lations. Among  other  difcoveries,  we  find,  that  it  was  the  wine 
of  the  wrath  of  Babylon  that  deftroyed  Dr.  Prieftley's  houfe,  li- 
brary, and  apparatus.  We  trull  that  churchmen  will  be  no 
longer  blamed. 

Hhe  Duty  of  Forgivenefs  of  Injuries:  a  Difconrfe  intended  Co  he  de~~ 
liuered  foon  after  the  Riots  at  Birmingham.     By  y,  Prieftley, 
LL.D.F.  R.S.     %vo.     i/.     Johnfon.     1791. 
The  moft  eager  friend  of  Dr.  Prieftley  cannot  difapprove  of  or 
lament  the  late  riots  at  Birmingham  more  than  we  do,    £ut  we 
cannot  avoid  remarking,  that,  if  forgivenefs  of  injuries  is  a  Chris- 
tian doty,  Dr.  Prieftley  is,in  the  preient  inftance,deficientin  that  du-f 
ty.  Forgivenefs  is  in  his  month,  but  fome  publications  lie  before  us, 
in  which  we  find  the  moft  unqualified  acenfatious  of  churchmen  for 
exciting  the  riots,  and  continuing  the  per  fee  u  ting  fpirit:  he  more, 
tbaft  infinuates  that  his  life  was  decidedly  and  purpofcly  aimed 
at.     Tbefe  accufations  are  not  in  the  fpirit  of  his  text,  «  Father 
forgive  them,  &c.':  they  are  not  countenanced  by  the  example  of 
"  *  his 
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his  blefled  mailer;  by  common  candour,  or  impartial  juftice\  We* 
allow  the  injuries  Dr.  Prieftley  has  received  to  be  immenfe  and 
irreparable:  his  complaints  we  fliould  have  heard  with  pity,  and 
an  earneft  wifh  that  the  injuries  might,  where  it  was  poilible,  have 
been  compenfated  by  pecuniary  remuneration,  his  diftrefles  we 
would  have  Toothed  with  commiferation  and  condolence;  but 
when,  under  the  cloak  of  Cnrifhan  charity,  feelings,  of  a  different 
kind,  betray  themfelves,  our  own  opinions  can  nq  longer  remain 
the  fame.  We  may  refume  this  fubje&  on  another  occafion,  and 
probably  give  our  opinioiis  more  explicitly* 

J  genuine  Letter,  as  written  in  the  Englijh  Language  %  by  a  Native 
of  Indoftan,  belonging  to  the  Tribe,  or  Caft,  of  Malabar.  Jd+ 
dreffed  to  a  Protefiant  Mijfionary  refident  at  Cuddalore*  &*uo. 
ix.     Ridgway*     1791* 

The  authenticity  of  this  Letter  is  fufpicious  from  the  title:  it 
is  no  longer  equivocal  from  the  contents.  The  whole  is  the  craroba 
reco&aof  the  flimfycriticifms  of  Voltaire,  and  his  difciples,  on  the 
Old  and  New  Te (lament,  feafoned  with  their  fheers  at  religion 
in  general. 

POETICAL. 

The  Fefti<val  of  Beauty  :  a  Poem,  in  Two  Cantos.*   And,  the  En* 
thufiafm  oj  Genius  ;  an  Ode.  4/9.  2s.  6d.     Robinfons.   ijgt. 
The  poems  before  us  are  aim  oft  purely  defcriptive ;  and,  from 
the  warmth  of  our  author's  language,  the  fire  of  his  images,  fuch 
as  *  youthful  poets  fancy  when  they  love/  we  fufped  thefe  to  be 
juvenile  performances.    In  early  youth  we  too  have  indulged 
«  The  flow  of  our  impaffion'd  fong/ 
A  faftidious  critic  might  difcover  minuter  errors,  where  the  fire 
•F  genius,  or  the  more  lambent  flame  of  luxuriant  defcription,  has 
hurried  the  poet  too  far  from  the  fober  bounds  of  reafon.    In 
the  following  lines  there  is  much  merit,  but  we  have  marked  with 
Italic*  two  little  errors. 

*  In  robe  of  varying  tints  array *d, 
While  Morning,  dewy-trefled  maid, 
Begins  her  airy  track  to  ftrow 
With  rofes  of  ethereal  glow  ; 
Along  the  incenfe  breathing  meads, 
Shaking  their  myrtle- wreathed  heads, 
In  all  the  pomp  of  beauty  move 
The  rofy-bofom'd  Choir  of  Love. 
Darting  the  foul-enchanting  wiles 
Of  roguifh  eye  and  dimpling  fmiles, 
With  bloom  cekftial  fweetly  glow'd 
The  features  of  their  charming  God  % 
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A  golden  quiver  grac'd  his  fide, 
With  plumes  of  orient  hues  fupplied  ; 
And  from  his  winged  ihonlder  hnng 
A  bow,  in  carelefs  pride,  unftrung. 
As  on  he  roves,  .the  flowers  afiume 
A  freiher  green,  a  brighter  bloom  : 
Or,  fwelling  from  the  leafy  Aems, 
Spontaneous  burfl  butufiant  gems  : 
Flaming  with  azure,  greed.,  and  goli, 
The  warblers  of  the  made  unfold 
Their  robes  of  glofly-  varying  light, 
And  to  connubial  joys  invite 
Their  fluttering  mates ;  while  from  the  bower* 
Their  fouldiflblving  rapture  pours 
Enchanting  melody,  the  Dove 
With  melting  paflion  fills  each  grove, 
And  in  his  nook  of  foliage  green 
The  vernal  Cuckowrw  unfeen  : 
Warm  on  young  Beauty's  confcious  cheek  * 
Brighter  the  living  blumes  break  ; 
Her  lips  confefs  a  deeper  hue, 
'   Like  rofes  bath'd  in  morning  dew  ; 
With  (bfter  radiance  Extacy 
Smiles  in  her  paffion-beaming  eye  ; 
New  joys  her  virgin-bofom  move, 
•«  And  all  her  yielding  foul  is  love." 

The  fong  of  the  cuckoo,  which  is  far  from  pleating,  and  bor- 
rows the  whole  of  its  attra&ion  from  aflbciation,  feems  to  have 
taken  an  early  and  deep  root  in  our  author's  mind.  He  mentions 
again,  in  an  '  Ode  on  the  Return  of  Spring,  written  in  early 
life/  *  the  cuckoo's  vernal  lay.'  —  There  are  many  parages, 
Superior  in  poetic  fire  and  elegance  to  that  which  we  have  tran- 
icribed,  but  we  preferred  it  becaufe  it  gave  a  more  adequate  idea 
of  the  merits  and  defe&s  of  the  poem,  than  any  other  paflage  of 
equal  length. 

The  Enthufiafm  of  Genius,  an  ode,  was  a  title  which  led  vs 
to  recoiled  the  waxen  wings  of  Icarus,  in  Horace's  defcription  of 
the  imitators  of  Pindar.  Our  author,  indeed,  foars  alofr,  and  the 
wings  feem  fometimes  to  melt,  but,  on  the  whole,  he  alights  in 
tolerable  fafety.  We  (hall  conclude  with  an  cxtrad  from  the 
Ode. 

*  Spe&res  avaunt !-— Where  deep'ning  fighs 
Sink  in  the  vi&or's  (hriller  cries, 

And  blood-erablazed  banners  fly; 
Terrific  in  his  fcythed  car, 
See,  fee  the  radiant  Lord  of  war, 
With  flaming  ipeax  a^d  ftern  indignan  (.eye, 
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Trampling  the  Vidor  on  the  vanquifiVd  For. 
Thro*  yon  deep  cloud  of  gore  in  thund'ring  triumph  gof 

*  Now  awful  filence  reigns  around » 

With  crimfon  carnage  ftreams  the  ground: 
Of  madding  eye  a  Nymph  appears 

Wild  wand'ring  o'er  the  hills  of  Death 

To  kifs  her  Lover's  wounds;  and  bathe 
His  mangled  relics  in  a  tide  of  tears. 

Piteous  her  mien  ;  and  o'ef  her  bofom  bar*. 
Throbbing  with  anguifh,  waves  her  black  diflievell'd  hair.' 

Monody  nwrittt*  at  Matlock,  08.  1791.  By  tbt  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles; 
4/*.     1/.  6d.    Dilly;  • 

This  poem  is  written  in  irregular  ftanzzs,  and  is  (haded  by  a 
tender  melancholly,  fuggefted;  fcelajngly,  by  the  deepening  hue* 
of  autumn.     The  bard 


Pours  fad  yet  plcafing  « 


>  his  pen  five  theme' 


We  (hall  fele&  a  (hort  fpecimen  of  the  imagery,  and*  Mr.  Bowled 
defcriptive  talents: 

*  When  firft  young  rio'pe,  a  golden-trefffcd  bpy,' 
Mod  mufical  his  early  madrigal 

Sings  to  the  Whifpering  praters  as  tjiey  fall, 
Breathing  frefli  aixs  of  fragrance  and  of  joy— 
The  wild  woods  gently  wave— the  morning  fheds 
Her  riling  radiance  on  the  mountain- heads— 
Strew'd  with  green  ides  appears  old  Ocean's  reign,* 
J\nd  feen  at  diftance  rays  of  refting  light 
Silver  the  fartheft  promontory's  height : 
*  Then  hulh'd  is  the  long  murmur  of  the  main^ 
Whilft  filent  p'er  the  flowly-crifping  tides  * 
Bound  to  fome  Reaming- fpot*  the  bark  of  pleafure  ridesr* 

*  Yet  yonder  cliffs  ort  high, 

Around  whofe  lofiy  craggs,  with  ceafclefs  coil, 
And  ilill  returning  flight,  the  ravens  toil* 
Heed  not  /the  winged  (eafons  as  they  fly* 
Nor  Spring  nor  ^uturan :  but  their  hoary  (>ro\v 
Lift  high,  and  ages  paft,  as  in  this  Now, 
The  fame  deep  trenches  unfubdued  have  worn*  t 

The  feme  majeftic  look  that  feems  to  fcom 
The  beating  Winters,  and  the  hand  of  Tiniey  % 

Whofe  withVing  touch  fierce  (rets  their  front  fublime.' 
To  this  Monody  is  added  a  (hort  eclogue,  ftyh4»the  African* 
the  fpeech  of  the  fable  (laves  to  their  countryman,  ju (tdjjing,  filled 
with  a  ple^fing  de&ription  of  the  pleafciw  J*c  ftUl  facet  with. on 
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lits  retain  home*  It  is  well  known,  that  they  foppofe  death  only 
Changes  the  fcene,  without  varying  the  wi flies,  the  objects,  or 
the  enjoyment.  Some  lines,  in  the  tender  pen  five  drain  of  the 
Monody,  '  on  leaving  a  Place  of  Refidence/  concludes  this  ele- 
gant little  collection. 

The  Female  Geniad;  a  Poem.  Infiribed  to  Mrs.  Creffigny.  By 
Eli%.  Qgil<vy  Benger ;  written  at  the  Age  of  Thirteen.  4/0.  2S* 
Hookham  and  Carpenter,     1791* 

Young  authors  admire  too  much :  they  know  not,  or  do  not  re* 
colled  the  *  nil  admirari,*  but  every  glittering  tinfel  is  gold;  its 
fplendor  is  admired,  and  its  brilliancy  held  up  to  view*  What 
fpecimen  (hall  we  felcd  ?  Will  Mrs.  Griffiths  know  herfelf  in  the 
fallowing  mirror? 

'*  Of  learning  Griffiths  is,  and  wit,  pofleft*  j 
Her  genius  heaven  with  gifts  peculiar  bleft ; 
A  polifh'd  elegance  her  language  fmoothes* 
While  pure  morality  the  mind  improves; 
Nor  only  wit  and  elegance  combine, 
The  tafte  to  pleafe  and  manners  to  refine: 
Juffc  fatire,  wifdom,  erudition  yW*, 
The  unborn  age  (and  far  and  foreign  climes) 
May  view  the  prefent  in  her  comic  Times ; 
And  as  they  ridicule  their  parent's  days,      , 
Charm'd  critics  (hall  refound  the  author's  praife; 
Vice  to  correct  and  virtue  to  engage, 
To  lafh  our  follies,  dares  bright  Griffiths's  page.9 
We  with  that  we  could  praife  this  poem  more;  but  fcribbling 
is  an  idle  trade.    Leave  it,  my  dear  I  Moderate  poetry  (we  could 
give  the  line  in  Latin,  if  it  would  be  more  forcible)  will  never 
render  any  author  famous. 

An  Imitation  of  the  Prayer  of  Abel.s  In  the  Style  of e aft  em  Poitrf. 
4/0.  1/.  Nicol.  1791. 
The  fabftance  of  Abel's  Prayer,  in  uieafured  profe,  divided 
into  verfes.  The  work  is  indeed  magnificently  printed;  but  what 
advantage  is  gained  from  its  new  form,  we  are  not  told,  and  can- 
not difcover. 

Bagatelle ;  or,  tie  Bath  Jnniverfary.    A  Poem.     tv$.     u.  6d. 
Harrifon  and  Co.     1791. 
Thb  tale  may  have  local  humour,  which,  at  a  di (lance,  we  can 
neither  underftand  nor  rehfli.     The  place  cannot  render  it  poeti- 

«♦  Mr*.  Griffiths  hat  been  long  an  admired  dramatic  writer ;  The  School  for 
Rakes,  and  The  Times,  received  un.rerfal  applaufe.  She  like  wife  wrote  a  wry 
InirWAatioft  Shaafpeare;  the  celebrated  Letters  of  Henry  and  Prances  were 
tha^rodudUooi  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffith*;  they  have  produced  fcvcral  novels. 
7J*  other  lady  alluded  to,  on  Shakfpeare,  it  Mrs.  Montague,  mentioned  in 
the  firft  canto.' 

Out.  Rev.  N.  A*.  (IV.)  Jaru  179a,  I  calj. 
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cal ;  for  Anfley  has  monopolifcd  the  Helicon  of  Somerfetfhirt,  and  « 
numerous  inacurac;es  would  fhow  that,  at  lead,  our  author  has 
.been  churlithly  denied  one  drop.  There  are  fome  imitations  from 
the  clafius,  it  not  notoriously  incorrect,  (hamefully  lame  '  Fired 
with  lubricity/  can  be  only  apologifed  for  by  recollecting  *  Ni- 
mium  lubricus  afpsci,*  and  the  apology  will  be  generally  confi- 
dcred  as  infufficicnt.  The  Engliih  of  *  ducere'  is  undoubtedly  to 
lead ;  but  is  the  following  line  a  tranflation  of  vivos  duant  de  roar- 
more  vultus! 

*  O'er  the  p.ile  marble  living  features  lead* 
NOVELS. 
Iphignia,  a  Neve/.     3  Vols.   *\zmo.     gs.     Lane.     1 791. 
This  Novel  is  the  work  of  an  authcr  unhackneyed  in  the  ways 
of  men  or  of"  author  (hi  p.     The  tale  is  perplexed  without  intereft, 
and  the  plot  unravelled  without  pathos.     She,  for  we  fufpeA  it  is 
the  work  of  a  fem  lie  pen,  knows  as  little  <what  to  conceal,  as  in 
what  manner  the  concealment  mould  be  difcovered.     In  ihort,  it 
is  in  every  view  a  trifling  and  improbable  ftory. 

The  Hiflorj  of  Sir  Gccgry  Reftlefs,  and  bis  Briber  Cbarles.    By  the 
Author  of  tbe-Trtfier.    2  Vols,     itmo.    6V-   Lowndes.  1791. 

We  were  pleafed  with  the  Trifler  ;  but  no  pfepoffeffibn  in  fa- 
vour of  an  author  can  render  petfonal  fatire  agreeable.     In  every 
•o:her  view  alfo  the  Hiftory  of  Sir  Geoffry  Reltlefs  is  contemptU 
ble. 

IVanley  Peufo*\  or,  The  Melancholy  Man.     A  Mifcdlaneout  Hif- 
tory,    3  Vols.  izmo.     9/.     Kearfley. 

This  work  will  not  be  generally  interefting,  nor  oftea  called 
for  by  the  readers  of  circulating  libraries.  Yet  it  is  not  void  of 
merit :  but  its  peculiar  nature  ;  the  various  digreffions  j  fome  ojf 
which  at  leall  arc  net  very  entertaining;  allory  frequently  inter- 
rupted, without  any  artificial  contexture  of  adventures,  will  b6t 
"pleafe  the  million.  In  its  form  it  refembles  the  c  Fool  of  Quali-" 
iv  j*  ztJ  the  introduction  of  Moravian  tenets,  "with  an  Artful  de-  * 
fence  of  this  left,  the  juftice  of  which  we  need  not  now  Investi- 
gate, renders  the  refemblancc  more  clofe.  In  the  abruptness  of 
tkt  oacauonal  iitfroduclfons,  and  in  the  tender  fenfibiluyof  Reii- 
fon,  we  perceive  that  the"  author  had  alto' in -his  view  the-'  Man 
jc/Fe«l;»gu  Though  we  are  not  highly  pleaied  with* this  wdrk 
a-  a  whole,,  the  different. -parrs  are  intereiUng  and  etuectatmngv 
The  early  •  t/ndtrnrfs  of-  Penfon  for  his  Linny  is  well  defer. t el  ; 
the  haughty  and  cruel  infolcnce  cf  Old  SnellS  oppreflbr  is  deli^ 
neated  vyitp  a  -Witerly  pencil*  Ton*  Suell's  foxy*  thought  lb* 
manner,  as*  well  ;;s  the  adventures,  are  too*  evidently  t>Or- 
*    ■  =  *  -  g  •  -  ,\       rowed. 
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rowed,  it  interesting  and  ent<erta>n'n?.      The  death   of  Mahcri 
'•is  a  ihort  fketclv  but  in  a  very  fuperier  ftyle,  and  difplays  the 
appreheniton  of  dete&ion,  the  triumph  of  feeming  fecurity,  a 
•mind  habitually  wicked  and  ungrateful,  moft  admirably.     Per- 
haps the  great  defect  of  this  work  is  a  want  of  originality  :  the 
images  are  too  often  borrowed,  arid  the  feelings  are  more  weakly 
aiFe&ed,  becaufe  the  imprefiion  has^oft  the  force  and  the^xeft  df 
novelty*  *•  • 

MEDICAL. 

On  EleQricityx  'iiitb  occafional   Obfermations  on  Magnet  i/m.     «^y 
E.  Peart,  M.  D.     8™.     a*.  6d.     Miller.     1591. 

Dr.  Peart,  with  forae  propriety  and  accuracy,  though  not  in 
every  view  fatisfa&orily,  endeavours  to  confute  the  common  fyC" 
tern  o*f  pofitive  and  negative  ele&riciiy.  He  thinks  that  ejectrics 
per  fe  have  an  atmofphere  of  a  -fluid  compofed  of*  aether  and  phlo- 
^ghloo,  in  a  peculiar  llate  of  attraction.  When  rubbed,  or  brought 
within  the  atmofphere  of  an  excited  body,  the  union  is  deftroyed, 
and  the  exiernal  atmofphere  confifts  of  auheror  phlogifton,  accord- 
ing as  the  atmofphere  of  the  approaching  body  is  either  pblogif- 
-ton  or  a?ther;  thos  fubftituting  two  fluids  inflead  of  the  pofitive 
and  negative  electricity.  -The  fame  fy Hem  he  extends  to  coated 
plates  of  glifs  and  jars.  By  thefe  terms*  however,  he  neither 
.means  the  fluid  of  StahJ  nor  of  Newton  ;  and  he  feems  to  guard 
us  again (l  fuppofing  that  he  employs  them  in  any  ether  view  than 
as  the  indefinite  letters  in  an  algebraic  calculus ;  but  by  after- 
wards referring  to  his  former  work, *  xhe  Elementary  Principles  of 
Nature/ he  feems  tohavefomcthing more  appropriated  andfpecific 
in  his  view.  Until,  however,  this  be  more  ditlin£Uy  afceitaincd, 
he  does  not  make  any  confideraBle  progrefs  :  he  has  fcarcely  done 
more  than  fubflitute  words  for  word 5.  The  different  kinds  of 
magnetifm  he  a'.fo  refers  to  two  diltincl  fluids  occafionally  united, 
and  in  the  magnetic  (late  feparated. 

Jn  Jnafyjis  of  the  Medicinal  Waters  j/Tunbridge  Wejk.  $<uo.  if. 
Murray.  179  if 
We  cannot  recommend  -this  Analyfis  as  very  fcientifically  accu- 
rate, nor  does  it  add  much  to  our  knowledge.  Of  the  aerial 
£uids,  fixed  air  is  in  thejargeft  proportion;  of  the  folids,  muri- 
ated  magneiia.  But  the  former  fcarcely  amounts  to  eleven  cubic 
inches  in  a  wine  pint,  and  the  latter  to  t*o  grains  and  a  quarter  : 
the  calx  of  iron  in  this  quautity'is  not  more  than  half  a  grain. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Juvenile  Exeurfions  in  Literature  and  Critieifm,     By  W.  Tii.daU 
J.  M.     izmo.     2/.  6d.     RobinfcnSi     179U 

In  this  elegant  little  volume  we  find  fome  judicious  obfervations 
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mnd  remark},  which  difplay  both  uile  and  erudit  on.  They  arc  (eat* 
tered,  however,  with  little  order,  and  are  rather  the  firffc  organic 
molecules  of  a  work,  than  the  disje&i  membra  poets,  Some  of 
them  are  perhaps  too  concife  even  for  thit  form  of  publication, 
and  a  few  too  trifling  and  unimportant :  the  obfervations  on  mu- 
$c,  on  Theocritus,  Homer,  and  Milton,  are  by  far  the  mod  interc- 
eding. Throogh  the  whole,  Mr,  Tindal  appears  a,  man  of  judg- 
ment and  learning,  an  able  defender  of  religion,  an4  a  friend  to 
mankind, 

The  Arithmetical  Preceptor;  or,  Practical  Ajfiftant.  By  R.  Arnold, 
izmo.  is.  Rivingtoos.  1791* 
We  have  many  aifidants  of  this  kind,  and  we  cannot  find  any 
confiderable  fuperiority  in  Mr*  Arnold's  method  over  thofe  of  his 
competitors.  His  principal  variation  confifts  in  giving  firft-a  ge- 
neral view  of  all  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  before  he  proceeds  to 
examples ;  but  introducing  too  many  novelties  to  the  ft u dent  at 
once,  is  more  likelv  to  confufe  his  mind  than  to  render  his  ideal 
ttprp  clear. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Humanity  and  Equity  of  the  Nation  ;  and  ejpeeialfy 
.  to  thofe  whom  it  more  immediately  concerns,  on  the  Execution  of  Cri- 
minals.   By  8.  Neely,     %<ve.     is.     Debretu     1791* 
The  fubjeel  of  this  Appeal  is  a  trite  one  :  it  is  on  the  indifcri- 
rninate  adjudication  of  capital  punifhments,  and  the  fiequent  exe- 
cutions in  this  kingdom.     The  author's  humanity  deferves  our 
praife;  but  he  has  not  engaged  in  the  examination  with  fuch  able 
and  compreheniive  views  as  to  permit  us  to  pay  him  any  othtt 
compliment. 

The  Blind  Child  \  or^  Anecdotes  of  the  Wyndbam  Family.  By  a  La- 
ay,  12*10.  2/.  Newbery.  1791. 
This  is  a  pleaiing  and  indru&ive  little  (lory.  We  mean  nQt 
to  be  faAidious,  but  we  know  not  whether  the  mind  may  not  bo 
forced  forward  too  fad,  and,  like  a  tender  plant,  lofe  in  drength 
what  it  gains  in  apparent  maturity.  Reflection  is  the  lad  effort 
of  the  mind  in  its  matured  (late :  if  haftencd  on,  it  may  produce 
fcntentioufnefs,  but  not  judgment.  We  know  thefe  obfervations 
are  unfafhionable ;  but  we  have  hazarded  them  as  a  fubjed  off*, 
ture  refle&cn,  and  we  think  parents  ought  to  be  on  their  guard 
againd  pretentions  to  affe&ed  refinement. 

The  Mifcellaneous  Works  of  A.  M' Donald,  including  the  Tragedy  of 
Vimunda%  and  all  thofe  ProduQions  <wbicb  have  appeared  under  the 
Signature  of  M*  Bramble,  (fq*     8?#.     6/.  Boards.     Murray. 
1791. 
When  Velina  and  the  Independent,  a  novel,  fir  ft:  occurred  to 

us,  we  perceived  marks  of  poetry  and  genius,  from  which  we 

formed 
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formed  a  favourable  eftimatioa  of  this  author's  future  works.  Our 
prophecy,  however*  was  not  trjie,  or  it  has  been  coontera&ed  by 
a  more  malignant  and  powerful  fpirit.  In  thefe  inifceUaneoua 
Poems,  we  fee  occasional  gleams  of  genius  and  of  wit;  but  the 
imitations  of  Peter  Pindar  are  too  clofe,  and  the  attempted  wta- 
ticifm  too  often  falls  (hort  of  its  deftined  mark.  The  probation- 
ary odes  are  greatly  below  thofe  formerly  publipled  under  this 
title,  and  the  plays  fcarcely  rife  above  mediocrity.  In  iboit, 
*  chill  penury*  feems  to  have  rcprefled  bis  riflng  fpirit ;  or,  com- 
pelled to  write  haftily,  he  haa  feldom  written  with  bis  former 
powers. 

Sht eh*  of  Female  Education ',  partly  original,  and  partly  f$U8ed 

from  the  mofi  approved  Anthers  i  for  the  InftrucJion  and  Amufement 

offomng  Ladies,  both  in  public  Seminaries  and  private  F ami  lieu 

fy  Tboatat  Broom,     urno.     3/.     Law  and  Son.     1791* 

Thefe  little  Sketches  cannot  be  charged  with  abftrufenefs:  they 

are  rather  child i (hi y  familiar,  and  con  temp tooufly  perfpicuous* 

That,  however,  may  be  no  fault ;  and  the  inftru&ons  in  general, 

which  fcarcely  foar  beyond  the  mereft  elements,  are  feldom  erro* 

neons.    We  only  regret  that,  according  to  the  prefent  fyftem,  it 

is  neceflary  to  give  females  the  femblance  of  fcience :  it  infpiresa 

forward  confidence,  but  it  can  never  proceed  fo  far  as  greatly  to 

improve  the  mind. 

Prieis  de  PHiftoire  de  France,  depvis  PEtabliffement  de  la  Mo- 
narchic jvf  an' a  nosjours.  —  A  concife  Hiftory  of  France ,  from  the 
thefrfi  E/abltJbment  of  the  Monarchy  to  the  prefent  Time,  extrud- 
ed from  the  befi  Writers.  ByM.des  Carrieres.  Vol.  II.  Svo. 
js.    Boards.     CadelL     1791. 

We  formerly  gave  fome  account  of  oar  author's  firft  volume. 
The  fecond  difplays  equal  care,  judgment,  and  impartiality:  on 
the  fubjecl  of  a  profeJTed  compilation  we  oannot  be  more  full. 
This  feond  volume  was  to  have  comprehended  the  whole,  but  trie 
materials  were  too  numerous,  and  a  third  rosy  confequently  be 
expected  in  due  time,  including  an  account  of  the  revolution  :  at 
prefent  it  concludes  with  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 

A  Firm  of  the  Naval  Force  of  Great  Britain,  &e.  He.  fo  which 
are  added  Ohfervations  and  Hints  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Na~ 
val  Service.  By  an  Officer  of  Rank.  %vo.  5/.  Boards^  Sewell. 
1791. 

This  work  is  a  very  valuable  one,  not  fo  much  in  the  line 
which  its  title  points  out,  as  in  the  accidental  obfervations  on  va- 
rious branches  of  the  fea-fervice,  which  feem  to  require  regula- 
tion, and  on  the  growth  of  limber,  which  demands  attention  and 
encouragement.   Our  author's  remarks,  on  the  regiftering  of  fea* 

men. 
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mm,  deferve  particular  regard,  as  hefeems  to  write  from  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  (abject  $  neither  vaguely  nor  theoreti- 
cally. It  is  onJy  becaufe  th,e  objects  of  this  work  do  not  proper- 
ly admit  of  diicaflion  in  a  literary  Journal,  that  we  paf»  it  over 
fo  curforily  :  we  mean  to  recommend  the  fubject,  and  the  manf- 
ner  in  which  it  is  treated,  as  highly  important  and  meritorious. 

Ifagoge,  fivejanua  Tnfcalana,  for  the  Ufe  of  Grammar  Schools.  By 
the  Rev.  R.  Lyne,  New  Edition,  8<sw.  2*.  Hay  don  «/n/ Sou. 
Plymouth.     179U 

Mr.  Lyne's  object  is  to  avoid  giving  the  learner  too  much  af- 
fiftance,  and  facilitating  the  acquifiiion  of  the  language  to  CogrM 
a  degree^  as  to  leave  him  ignorant  of  its  nature  and  conduction, 
whtle  he  endeavours  with  equal  care  to  prevent  his  wafting  time  in 
obtaining,  with  much  trouble,  rules  that  may  'be  eafily  taught. 
Between  tbefe  difficulties  be  fleers  with  fome  fuccefs;  but  bred 
in  the  larger  Schools,  we  have  adopted  perhaps  (bme  predilection 
.for  their  methods,  and  we  dill  think  that  what  is  eauly,attained 
does  not  alwas  make  fufficieot  impreflion  on  the  mind.  Thofe 
things  which  we  learn  with  difficulty,  we  generally  retain  ino& 
fiimly. 

lnierefing  Anecdotes  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  containing  fublime 
traits  and  lively  Sallios  of  Wit  of  that  Monarch,  Tsan/lated front 
the  French.     2  Vols.     izmo.     6s.fe<wed.     Debrett.     X791. 

Henry  IV.  is  the  idol  of  the  French,  and  luckily  for  Louis  XV. 
-was  his  anceftor  and  a  Bourbon*  The  hiftorian,  the  patriot,  the 
collector  of  anecdotes,  and  the  compiler  of  fecret  memoirs,  are 
.confequemly  bofy  in  thtir  different  departments,  to  collect  what 
hiiiory  or  tradition  has  retained,  and  to  invent  what  will  probably 
fafcinate  the  eager  attention  of  the  public  on  this  fubject.  Among 
tbefe  is  our  prefent  author.  His  anecdotes  are  felectcd  from  dif- 
ferent writers,  fining  together  chronologically ;  but  they  are  not 
told  advantageoufly,  nor  very  accurately,  unlefs  fome  little  in- 
advertences, as  we  fufpect,  may  be  attributed  to  the  tranflator, 

A  Letter  from  Fercival.  Stockdah  to  G.  Sharp,  Efq.  fuggefiedto  the 
Author*  by  the  prefent  Infurrcftion  of  the  Negroes,  on  the  ljlandof 
St.Domtngo.     8*«>.     1/.     Clarke.     1791. 

The  late  infurreclion  at  St.  Domingo  has  induced  our  author 
to  retail  hackneyed  arguments  againft  the  flave- trade  and 
flavery.  This  event  might  have  infpired  different  thoughts,  and 
Shown  that,  even  in  doing  good,  eager  zeal  may  become  highly 
itjurious. 
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An  Account  of  the  ^tftem  of  Education,  nfed  at  a  Seminary  for  the 
Admiffio*  of  Pupils  on  a  Id  era  Land  extenfivt  Flan*  By  the  'Rev* 
R.  Turner.     %vo.     6d.      Wjffiams.     1791. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  this  account,  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  place  where  this  feminary  isv  tituated.  The  defign  is  to  in- 
llruc\  boys,  who  are  only  admitted  from  five  to  ten  years  of  age, 
preparatory  to  their  going  to  public  fchools.  The  termination  of 
the  (lay  at  the  feminary  feems  intended  to  be  about  die  age  of 
fourteen  ;  but  this  will  probably  be  at  the  option  of  the  parents, 
and  there  appears  more  to  be  learnt  than  the  generality  of  boys 
can  attain  at  that  time.  Chronology,  hiftory,  French,  and  geo- 
graphy, have  alfo  their  (hare ;  and  perhaps  too  much  is  crowded 
into  this  fhort  fpace,  to  be  diUinclly  acquired.  In  other  refpe&s, 
the  plan  feems  judicious  and  ufcful.  . 

Rejk&ions  on  Duelling,  and  on  the  moft  efficacious  Means  for  prevent" 
ing  it.     Zvo.     1/.     Sewell.      1791. 

.  Oar  author  is  an  able  and  ftrenuous  enemy  to  duelling.  He 
argues  with  great  force  and  judgment.  But,  as  we  have  very 
lately,  in  reviewing  the  treatife  annexed  to  Mr,  Moor's  work 
on  Suicide,  had  occafion  to  give  tome  remarks  on  this  fubjeft, 
we  need  not  refumc  it. 

Trial  between  Henry  Martin,  Efq.  of  the  County  of  Galxvay,  tit 
Ireland,  and  John  Petrie,  Efq.  of  the  County  of  Effex,  for  cri- 
minal  Ccnverfation  wit b  the  Plaint  iff1  s  Wife.     $vo.      is.  6/. 

.  Ridgway.     1791. 

Thefe  examples  of  unprincipled  profligacy  are  unpleafing.  The 
pecuniary  damages  are  trifling :  contempt  and  infamy  ought  to 
be  the  future  lot  of  thofe  who  fo  giofiy  offend  the  moral  law  and 
focial  duty. 

An  Ab ft  rati  of  the  Evidence  delivered  before  a  Selecl  Committee  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  the  Years  1790,  and  1 791  ;  on  the  Pari 
of  the  Petitioners  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  \zrno. 
is.     Philips.      1791. 

A  difmal  tale: of  woe,  and  fcencs  that  require  reformation. 
But  the  '  enfe  reddendum'  is  calculated  only  for  defperate  mala- 
dies :  the  prefenc,  we  hope,  will  fuccced  under  a  mofe.  lenient 
treatment. 

A  feeond  Letter  addreffedto  the  Inhabitants  of  Warwick,  in  Reply  to 
the  Remarks  upon  thefrft  Letter,  l£c.  By  W.  Field.  Svo.  Lr. 
johnfon.     1 791 . 

We  are  forry  to  fee  a  continuance  of  this  altercation,  and  {hould 
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be  much  more  fo,  if  fnch  anions  at  Mr.  Miller  and  bis  friend  are 
accufed  of*  could  with  joftice  be  ascribed  to  the  minifters  of  any 
fe&  of  Chriftians. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

WE  have  received  Mr.  B?l (ham's  letter,  allnding  to  the  com- 
plaint of  his  firft  volume  not  being  treated  with  fufficient  refpeft ; 
and  it  is,  as  may  be  expected,  candid  and  judicious.  We  were 
very  certain  that  it  came  from  eager  and  inconfiderate  friends ;  but 
it  firft  appeared  in  a  news- paper,  and  was  afterwards  circulated 
pretty  currently  in  private  converfation.  We  mentioned  the  re- 
port with  a  defign  of  being  enabled  to  con  trad  i ft  it ;  for  mean 
and  defpicable  would  be  the  critic  who  fuffered  a  difference  of 
opinion  to  prejudice  him  agaftift  real  knowledge,  judgment,  and 
learning.  As  on  fome  political  fubje&s  we  differ  from  Mr.  Bel- 
lham,  without  an  explanation,  our  characters  might  have  fuffered 
in  this  way.t 


THE  complaint  of  Benevolos  is,  we  think,  without  Efficient 
foundation  ;  but  we  well  know,  that  when  an  author  is  in  poffe& 
fion  of  an  idea,  he  is  apt  to  forget  that  his  readers  are  not  equal- 
ly informed.  We  Jfeall,  Jiowevcr,  in  future  avoid,  every  appearance 
of  error*  The  remarks  of  correfpondents  fo  judicious  and  candid 
ai  thofe  of  Benevplus,  we  always  receive  with  gratitude 
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CRITICAL  REVIEW. 

■    '  -  .        '  i 

For     FEBRUARY,    179a. 


The  Hlflery  of '  Phi  lofopby,  from  the  carliefi  Times  to  the  Beginning 
of  the  prefent  Century,  drawn  up  from  Brucker's  rliftoria 
Critlca  Philofophi*.  (Continued  from  VoL  IIL  New  An 
p>  467^ 

PHILOSOPHY  aflumed  a  confident  and  alluring  form  in 
*     Greece,  a  country  where  poKfhed  tafte  and  refined  man^ 
ners  gave  to  whatever  it  borrowed  a  peculiar  grace,  and  dif- 
iinguifhed  its  own  inventions  by  their  elegance  and  their  uti- 
lity. The  former  we  cannot  now  feparate  from  the  latter ;  not 
is  it  ef*  importance,  for  the  accuracy  of  difcrimination,  the  fo- 
lidity  of  judgment,  the  force  of  mind,  and  the  corre&nefs  of 
tafte  which  the  Grecians,  in  the  greater  numbeT  of  inftances, 
difplayed,  (how  that  they  were  fubtle,  ingenious~and  refined. 
A  nation,  ft>  peculiarly  drftinguifbed  by  natural  talents,  and 
by  works  of  fuch  lingular  merit  in  every  department,  it  may 
feem  of  confequence  to  trace,  and  we  own  that,  in  this  en-» 
quiry,  with  a  view  to  the  prefent  article,  we  have  employed 
no  little  time  and  care.    The  difquifition  would,  however,  be 
too  difproportionate  and  ex  ten  five,  for  we  have  found  reafon  to 
differ  from  the  greater  number  of  authors.     It  is  fufficient  td 
obferve,  that  what  may  be  called  the  continent  of  Greece  feems 
to  have  obtained  its  inhabitants  from  Thrace  and  Illyria,  the 
iflands  from  the  Phoenician  colonies,  though  this  idea  ought 
probably  to  be  confined  to  the  fouthern  iflands,  and  par  tic  u* 
iarly  to  Crete.    In  no  refpeft  is  this  country  indebted  to  Egypt 
for  its  inhabitants,  and  in  a  very  remote,  probably  only  in 
a  fecondary  way,  to  AtTyria.    Its  earlieft  benefactors,  or  tnofe 
who  *rft  reduced  the  lavage  and  piratical  hordes  to  order  and 
reafon,  were  Minos  in  the  iouth,  and  Orpheus  in  the  northern 
parts.    The  latter  was  certainly  a  Thracian,  and  the  forme* 
we  have  ma*h  reafon  to  think  a  Phoenician  j  nor  does  this  idea 
greatly  militate  againft  the  opinion  we  have  exprefled  refpe£l>» 
ing  the  intellectual  attainments  of  the  Phoenicians,  when  we 
confider  their  extenfive  royages,  the  varied  information  they 
Hiuft  have  obtained,  and  compare  it  with  the  real  merit  of 
Minos  and  his  boafted  legiflative  code*    Of  Orpheus  we  have 
Crit.  Rev.  N.  Ar.  (IV.)  Feb.  1792.  K  few 
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# 
few  accounts,  and  thofc  not  to  be  depended  on.  Like  the 
Zoroafter  of  the  Perfians,  and  the  firft  Hermes  of  the  Egypti- 
ans, his  name  has  only  defcended  to  us  \  and  his  writings,  if 
we  give  them  their  full  fliare  of  merit,  are  but  the  imperfecl: 
recollections  of  his  fcholars,  more  probably  the  fictions  of  a 
later  age  *. 

If  we  look  beyond  the  immediate  fource  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Greeoe,  it  will  be  probable  that  Thrace  and  Illyna 
furnifhed  two  different  races,  a  Scythian  and  a  Celtic.  That 
the  Grecians  were  in  general  Scythians  is  highly  probable,  but 
there  are  many  arguments  to  fhow  that  the  weftern  regions 
were  of  a  different  religion,  and  of  different  manners,  and  pro- 
bably at  firft  had  a  different  language.  In  manners  and  in  reli- 
gion, the  Cretans  alfo  differed  from  the1  reft  of  the  Greeks;  but 
the  iuperior  genius  of  the  Scythian  race  gradually  afTimilated 
the  others  nearer  to  itfelf.  The  oak  of  Dodona  in  the  weft  j 
the  Egyptian  fable  of  Tartarus  in  the  fouth,  and  the  worftiip 
of  Tcttus  in  the  eaft,  are  fuperftitions  of  diitant  countries  and 
a  diffimilar  nature.  They  were  at  laft  brought  together,  and 
formed  a  fyftcm  grofs  and  immoral  in  its  foundation,  but  fpe- 
cious,  elegant,  and  fafcinating  in  its  form.  It  is  time,  how- 
ever, to  leave  thefe  general  details,  and  to  proceed  to  the  hif- 
tory of  philofophy- 

Promeiheus,  Linus,  and  Orpheus  are  the  three  early  bene- 
factors of  Greece,  of  whom  we  know  little  except  what  thif 
fabling  nation  invented,  refpe&ing  them,  in  fubfequent  ages* 
To  thefe  fucceeded  Mufaeus,  Amphion,  and  Hefiod,  who  to 
their  mufical  and  poetical  merit  added  the  cofmogony,  that 
they  had  learned  from  the  eaft,  perhaps  from  the  lchool  of  Mo- 
Ui9  or  at  leaft  from  the  fame  fountain.  Their  fyftem  is  wholly 
that  of  the  Hindoos ;  and,  from  them  alfo,  as  we  have  lately 
learnt,  they  probably  derived  the  opinion,  that  the  great  bene- 
factors of  mankind  pofleffed  fome  portion  of  the  divine  nature, 
and  deferved  peculiar  honours  after  death*  The  very  fingular 
work,  Sacontala,  or  the  Fatal  Ring,  of  which  we  gave  a  full 
account,  inftru&s  us  in  this,  as  well  as  many  other  'points  of 
the  early  doctrines  of  Indoftan. 

Epimenides,  who  fucceeded  thefe  poets  and  philofophers, 
was  a  Cretan,  and  from  his  country  he  borrowed  the  farce  of 
fupeirftition  as  well  as  his  affected  ttances.  Solon,  from  the  tef- 
timonyof  Plutarch,  has  taught  us  to  conflder  him  as  an  impoftor. 
Homer  is  next  mentioned,  who,  in  the*  opinion  of  his  ad* 

*  When  Dr.  Enfield  tells  u«,  from  Brucfcer,  that  Cicero  quoted  Ariftotle  to 
prove  that  Orpheus  never  exifted,  he  m'ght  have  added,  that  in  the  paflage, 
foctim  Orphcum  feetns  tini  h.tical,  and  alludes  only  to  a  foet  of  this  name, 
whoft  ex/ftencc  he  denies.    ¥ abricius  has  already  noticed  this  explanation. 
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ttiirers,  more  properly  his  idolaters,  is  confidered  as  a  philofo- 
phcr,  a  divine  and  a  poet. 

The  political  philofophy  of  the  Greeks  is  the  next  objeft  of 
attention,  but  we  are  now  ftepping  from  the  fallacious  ground 
of  fable  to  that  of  real  hiftory.  If  we  except  Triptolemus,  (the 
reputed  pupil  of  Ceres)  Draco,  Solon,  and  Lycurgus  are  names 
familiar  to  us,  and  their  inftitutions  well  known.  The  feven 
wife  men  of  Greece,  who  attained  that  title  for  the  pithy  fen- 
tentioufnefs  of  their  tenets,  are  alfo  noticed  with  due  refpecl:. 
Thales  alone,  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  fchool,  is  referred  for 
a  more  particular  account.  Of  -&fop,  the  fuppofed  Phrygian, 
our  author  fays  little  but  what  is  already  known,  or  begins  to 
be  doubted,  if  fuch  a  perfon  really  exifted,  he  was  the  copyift 
only  of  the  author  of  fome  eaftern  apologues. 

The  philofophy  of  Greece,  confidered  as  a  fyftem,  com-, 
menced  with  Thales  of  Miletus,  of  Phoenician  extraction,  who, 
as  ufual  in  that  time,  travelled  into  Egypt  to  obtain  the  know- 
ledge which  Europe  was  yet  ignorant  of.  That  Thales  or  Py- 
thagoras remained  in  Egypt  is  uncertain ;  that  they  could  not 
acquire  their  knowledge  from  the  Egyptian*  is  by  no  means 
doubtful.  Thales,  in  particular,  taught  them  to  meafure  the 
height  of  the  Pyramids  by  the  fhadow  they  call,  and  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic ;  fubjecls  which  the 
Egyptians  fcarcely  ever  heard  of,  and  whofe  boafted  philo- 
fophy only  confifted  in  meafuring  the  height  of  the  Nile,  and 
whole  acquifitions  were  almoft  wholly  confined  to  the  records 
of  the  events  which  followed  the  different  heights.  That  we 
may  finifh  this  fubje£t  at  once,  we  mud  obferve,  that  the 
pricfts  of  Egypt,  to  whom  the  philosophers  of  Greece  were  fo 
much  indebted,  mud  either  have  acquired  their  knowledge  in 
other  countries,  or  travellers  mud  havegone  beyond  this  cele- 
brated region.  The  acquifitions  of  Thales  render  this  fub- 
El  more  clear.  It  is  certain  that  he  travelled  to  Egypt  for 
owledge,  and  that  he  attained  what  the  Egyptians  were  ig~ 
norant  of:  he  muft  confequently  have  proceeded  farther,  or 
have  had  other  tutors.  From  the  vicinity  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  certainty  of  its  being  freely  navigated,  the  accefs  to  India 
was  eafy,  and  from  India  or  Aflyria  only  could  he  at  that  pe- 
riod have  obtained  the  peculiar  knowledge  of  mathematics  and 
aftronomy,  which  he  nrft  taught  the  Grecians. 

The  foundation  of  his  philofophy  has  occafioned  fome  dif- 
cuflion  i  water  is  the  firft  principle  of  every  thing.  What  was 
the  uypov  of  Thales  has  been  doubted :  fome  fuppofe  it  to  be 
the  Chaos,  the  principle  of  all  before  every  thing  was  created ; 
but,  when  we  advert  to  the  fource  of  his  philofophy  among 
the  Bramins,  we  (hall  no  longer  look  for  an  allegorical  mean- 
ly a  ing, 
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ing,  but  take  in  a  fimple  fenfe,  what,  perhaps,  is  equally  true 
in  a  philofophical  one.  Let  us  feledt,  however*  our  author's 
account: 

'  Thales  held,  that  the  firft  principle  of  natural  bodies,  or  the 
firft  Ample  fubftance  from  which  all  things  in  this  world  me  form-* 
ed>  is  water.     By  this  he  could  not  mean  to  aflert  .that  water  it 
the  efficient  caufe  of  the  formation  of  bodies  j  but  merely,  that 
this  is  the  element  from  which  they  are  produced.     It  is  probable, 
that  by  the  term  Water,  Thales  meant  to  exprefs  the  fame  idea 
Which  the  cofmogonifb  expreffed  by  the  word  Chaos,  the  notion 
annexed  to  which  was,  as  we  have  (hewn,  a  turbid  and  muddy 
jftafs,  from  which  all  things  were  produced.     Concerning  the 
grounds  ef  his  opinion  we  have  no  fatisfa&ory  information.    The 
reafons  which  have  been  given,  fuch  as  that  all  animals  and  plants 
arfe  produced  and  fupported  by  moi flare,  and  the  fun  and  other 
ceTeftiai  fires  are  nourifhed  by  vapours,  are  mere  conjecture*, 
wUich  were  perhaps  never  thought  of  by  Thales, 
•  '  It  has  been  a  fubjefl:  of  much  debate,  whether  Thales,  he- 
fides  the  paffive  principle  in  nature,  which  he  called  Water,  ad- 
mitted an  intelligent,  efficient  caufe.     They  who  have  maintain- 
ed the  affirmative  have  refted  their  opinion  upon  fuhdry apfcorifm* 
coiteertting  God,  which  ate  afcribed  by  ancient  writers  to  this  phi- 
Idfopher,  particularly  the  following :  that  God  is  the  moft  an- 
cient being,  who  has  neither  beginning  nor  end ;  that  all  thinga 
are  full  otGdd,  and  that  the  world  is  the  beautiful  wdrk  of  God, 
They  alfo  lay  great  ftrefs  upon  the  teftimony  of  Cicero,  who  (fys, 
that  Thales  taught,  that  water  is  the  firft  principle  of  all  things, 
and  that  God  is  that  mind 'which  formed  all  things  out  of  Water. 
They  wiio  are  of  the  contrary  opinion  urge,  that  the  ancients  (and " 
among  thefe  Cicero  hitefelf,  though  not  very  confidently),  aferibe 
to  Anaxagoras  the  honour  of  having  firft  reprefented  God  as  the 
intelligent  caufe  of  the  uhiverfe;  and  add,  that  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  Thales  refts  only  tfpo*  traditional  teftimony,  which  may 
be  Oppofed  by  other  authorities.     Perhaps  the  truth  i$  this ;  that 
Thales,  though  he  did  not  exprefsly  maintain  an  independent 
mind  as  the  efficient  caufe  of  nature,  admitted  the  ancient  doc- 
trine concerning  God,  as  the  animating  principle  or  foul  of  the 
world.     This  fuppofition  perfectly  agrees  with,  (he  language  af- 
cribed to  fcito  concerning  the  Deity,  particularly  that  the  world 
is  animated,  ipfopr;  and  that  all  things  are  full  of  God.    And 
this  Is  ndt  inconfiftent  with  the  notion,  that  water  is  the  firft  prin- 
ciple in  nature,  if  by  the  term  principle  we  underftand,  not  the 
agency  which  framed  the  world,  but  the  firft  matter  from  which 
it  was  produced.     A  principle  of  motion,  wherever  x:*xifh,  is, 
according  to  Thales,  mind.    Hence  he  taught  that  the  magnet* 
and  amber,  are  endued  with  a  foul,  which  »  the  caufe  of  their 
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attracting  powers.  The  foul,  in  all  beings  (as  Ariuotle  represents 
hts  cfoetrine)  is  a  moving  power,  having  the  canfe  of  motion  with- 
in ftfelf,  4md  is  always  in  a&ion.  It  was  one  of  his  tenets,  that 
all  nature  is  full  of  demons,  or  intelligences  proceeding  from  God. 
Jt  is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  thefe  opinions  might  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  notion,  that  the  deity  is  the  foul  of  the  world,  and 
thefource  of  all  motion  and  intelligence. 

*  Concerning  the  material  world,  Thales  taught,  that  night 
exifted  before  day ;  a  dodrine  which  he  probably  borrowed  from 
the  Grecian  theogonie*,  which  placed  Night,  or  Chaos,  among 
the  firft  divinities.  He  held,  that  the  ftars  are  fiery  bodies ;  that 
the  moon  is  an  opaque  body  illuminated  by  the  fun,  and^hat  the 
earth  is  a  fpherical  body  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  univerfe.' 

It  is  a  little  lingular  that  his  tenets  refpeding  daemons,  and 
the  night  preceding  the  day,  fhould  not  have  fuggefted  to  the 
hiilorian  the  eaftern  fource  of  his  doflrines.  The  latter  00 
curs  in  the  Mofaic  cofmogony, '  and  the  evening  and  the  morn- 
ing were  the  firft  day.' 

Anaximander,  a  fchoiar  of  Thales,  and  a  Milefian  alfo,  add- 
ed little  to  his  matter's  philofophy,  and  feems  to  have  corrupt- 
ed his  aflronomical  knowledge  by  vifionary  fancies.  Later  au- 
thors have  differed  about  the  meaning  of  his  avu^ov^  which 
Cicero  has  rendered  by  infinitas.  Brucker  feems  inclined  to 
admit,  that  it  was  almofl:  fynonymous  with  the  typov  of  Thales, 
and  all  the  ancient  philosophers  concluded  it  to  be  matter. 
There  is,  however,  little  doubt  that  he  intended  by  this  term 
to  exprefs  the  Almighty  power ;  nor  is  Brucker  correft  in  fay- 
ing that  Anaximenes,  his  fchoiar,  confidcred  the  airttfoy  as 
air,  for  Diogenes  Laertius  exprefsly  fays,  lib.  ii.  fed.  iii.  %urot 
(Afp£ifxm<)  tyxw  zip*  swh  KAl  t3  d*tif09.  Laftantius  was 
equally  in  an  error,  when  he  fuppofed  that  Cleanthes  adopted 
the  dodrine  of  Anaximenes  in  the  following  line : 

Turn  pater  omnipotens  faccundi6  imbribus  aither. 

That  Jupiter  was  fynonymous  with  the  air  was  a  common  te- 
net of  ancient  philofophy,  nor  is  there  the  lead  evidence  that 
it  was  derived  from  Anaximenes.  The  air,  the  heavens,  and 
xhe  God  of  heaven  were,  with  the  Pagans  almofl;  in  every  age, 
fynonymous.  Anaxagoras  understood  the  axafov  better,  attd 
explained  it  more  judjeioufly.  But  we  cannot  (lav  to  trace  all 
the  variations  of  the  different  philofophers  of  the  lame  fchooL 
Socrates  was  at  firft  a  follower  of  the  Ionic  philofophers  $ 
tut,  leaving  the  empty  difquifitions  refpe&iog  the  origin  of 
things,  he  endeavoured  to  improve  the  minds  of  men,  to  in- 
jcukate  the  fecial  duties,  and,  in  every  refpeS,  to  make  maa~ 
Jdoji  happier  and  better*    The  whole  of  the  account  before,  us 
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J6,  however,  a  ftudied  panegyric,  which  carries  its  own  refu- 
tat  on,  and  which  even  the  ufual  caprice  of  the  Athenians  can 
lea  cely  render  credible.  It  would  require  a  volume  to  con- 
fider  this  fubjeft  fully,  and  we  (hall  only  remark  that,  with 
the  utmoft  veneration  for  the  character  and  the  precepts  of 
Socrates,  we  do  not  think  his  life  was  irreproachable, -nor  his 
laft  fcene  entirely  confident.  Of  the  opinions  of  Socrates  we 
.can.  only  notice  his  idea  of  fubordinate  agents,  which  no  one 
ought  rafhly  and  hadily  to  defpife ;  for,  while  we  fee  the  Al- 
mighty aft  in  tLis  world  by  fecond  caufes,  who  can  fay  of  what 
nature  thefe  caufes  are.  It  is  one  of  thofe  fubjecls,  which  we 
have  had  occafion  to  obferve,  mocks  the  inveftigation  of  the  hu- 
man reafon,  and  leads  us,  when  purfued,  to  confufion  or  ab- 
furdity. 

After  mentior  ing  Xenophorf,  iEfchines,  Simon,  and  Cebes, 
followers  of  Socrates,  who  did  not  didinguifh  therrjfelves  by 
founding  fects,  Biucker  proceeds  to  trace  the  different  fchools 
which  arofe  from  the  doctrines  of  Socrates.  The  fe£ts  of  lef- 
fer  fame  were  the  Cyrenaic,  the  Megaric,  and  the  JEYuc: 
thofe  of  greater  celebrity  were,  the  Academic  and  the  Cynic; 
branching  refpectively  into  the  Peripatetic  and  the  Stoic.  The 

trincipal  philofopher,  and  the  chief  fupport  of  the  feet  efta- 
liflied  at  Cyrene,  was  Aridippus,  a  zealous  difciple  of  Socrates, 
a  man  of  poliflied  manners,  an  accommodating  difpofition, 
and  an  eafy  familiarity :  fome  of  his  tenets,  as  lefs  known,  we 
(hall  tranferibe : 

'  Perceptions  alone  are  certain  ;  of  the  external  objects  which 
produce  them,  we  know  nothing.  No  one  can  be  a  flu  red,  that 
the  perception  excitrd  in  his  mind  by  any  external  object  is  fimilar 
to  that  which  is  excited  by  the  fame  object  in  the  mind  of  another 
perfon.  Human  nature  is  fubject  to  two  contrary  affections,  pain 
and  pleafure,  the  one  a  harOi,  the  other  a  gentle  emotion.  The 
emotions  of  pleafuie,  though  they  may  differ  in  degree,  or  in  the 
object  which  excites  them,  are  the  fame  in  all  animals,  and  uni- 
verfally  create  defire.  Thofe  of  pain  are,  in  like  manner,  eflen- 
tially  the  fame,  and  univerfally  create  averfion.  Happinefs  con- 
fifts  not  in  tranquillity  or  indolence,  but  in  a  p leafing  agitation  of 
the  mind,  or  active  enjoyment.  Pleafure  is  the  ultimate  object 
of  human  purfuit  $  it  is  only  in  fubferviency  to  this,  that  fame, 
friend  (hip,  and  even  virtue,  are  to  be  de  fired.  All  crimes  are 
venial,  becaufe  never  committed  but  through  the  immediate  int- 
pulfe  of  paffion.  Nothing  is  juft  or  unjnft  by  nature,  but  by 
cuflom  and  law.  The  bufinefs  of  philofophy  is  to  regulate  the 
fenfes,  in  that  manner  which  will  render  the.n  moft  productive  of 
pleafure.  Since  pleafure  is  to  be  derived,  not  from  the  paft  or 
the  future,  but  the  pre  fen  t,  a  wife  man  will  take  care  to  enjoy 
the  prcfent  hour,  and  will  he  indifferent  to  life  or  death.9 
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ftis  fucceffbrs  were  few,  and  of  inconfiderable  credit,  for 
tic  diftance  of  Cyrcne  from  Athens  neither  rendered  a  feft 
famous,  nor  followers  numerous.  The  Megaric  fe&,  whofe 
chief  was  Euclid  of  Megara,  and  one  of  whofe  ornaments  was 
the  famous  Diodorus,  who  by  the  well  known  fyilogifm  de- 
nied the  cxiftence  of  motion,  were  merely  JJophiils :  yet,  in 
fome  points,  Stilpo  of  Megara  deferved  a  better  title.  The 
philofophers  of  the  fchool  of  Elis,  and  afterwards  of  Eretria, 
were  more  legitimate  followers  of  Socrates  in  opinions,  though 
fearcely,  if  we  can  truft  the  appellations  of  Menedemus,  who 
was  often  called  cur  and  madman,  in  manner.  Thefe,  how- 
ever, we  mult  leave  to  attend  to  the  more  importants  fe&s  > 
the  firft  of  which  is  the  Academic. 

The  Academic  feft  was  founded  by  Plato,  and  fupported 
by  his  credit.    On  this  part  of  the  hiftory  we  fhall  be  concife, 
for  we  cannot  eftimate  fully  the  chara&er  of  the  founder  of 
the  Academic  fe&,  nor  trace  with  propriety  the  influence  of 
his  opinions,  till  we  have  paid  more  attention  to  Pythagoras. 
We  ought  not  to  blame  Dr.  Enfield  for  following  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  profefled  prototype  Brucker,  nor  the  German  hif- 
torian,  for  purfuing  the  fteps  of  his  predeceflbrs.     If  we  were, 
however,  to  examine  the  fubjeft  fully,  as  we  may  perhaps  be 
tempted  to  do,  we  could  {how,  that  to  purfue  the  narrative  in 
accounts  of  different  fchools,  is  rather  to  detail  the  hiftorv  of 
philofophers  than  to  relate  that  of  the  fcience.     The  error  is 
particularly  confpicuous  in  the  part  of  the  hiftory  now  before 
us.     The  philofophy  of  Plato  was  a  mixture,  often  an  ynpro- 
per  and  heterogeneous  one,  of  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  and 
Socrates $  fo  that,  as  we  have  faid,  it  is  difficult  to  eftimate 
this  author's  merit  properly,  till  we  have  confidered  the  very, 
intricace  fubje&  of  the  Pythagorean  fyftem.     It  is  enough,  in. 
the  prefent  inftance,  to  remark  that  the  life  of  Plato  is  related 
with  precifion  and  propriety,  and  the  chara&er  of  the  philo- 
fopher  vindicated  from  fome  of  the  afperfions  thrown  on  it. 
There  is  undoubtedly  in  Plato  an  air  of  myfticifm  and  refine- 
ment which  perplexes  or  difeufts ;  but,  in  his  moral  dialogues, 
where  he  is  chiefly  a  Spcratic,  his  wifdom  flows  in  language 
fo  clear  and  elegant,  his  doftrines  are  fo  ftriftly  and  unexcep^ 
tionably  moral,  that,  if  eftimated  by  thefe  qualities  alone,  wq 
atmoft  admit  what  the  idolatry  of  his  followers  has  often  infift- 
cd  on,  that  he  was  infpired.    His  works  are,  however,   un- 
equal :  he  fometimes  ftruggles  to  convey  a  meaning,  and  the 
whole  evaporates  in  words.     He  refines- on  his  In.;  #'•>        ...- 
fubftance  is  loft;  and  clouds  his  opinion  by  a  pomp  of  lan- 
guage, a  cloud  which  almoft  fecms  defignedly  raifed  to  obfc:  c 
the  poverty  of  the  idea.     That  Plato  had  drawn  from  uic  f..- ' 
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crcd  fountain  has  fomctimes  been  fuppofed,  and  it  may  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  extrad  the  comprehenfive  view  of  the  queftion  in 
the  work  before  us. 

*  The  opinion,  that  Plato  derived  his  philofophy  originally  from 
the  Hebrews,  and  consequently  from  divine  revelation?  was  conw 
monly  embraced  by  the  fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church,  and  has 
been  adopted  by  many  learned  divines.     The  chief  grounds*  up. 
on  which  this  opinion  refts,  are   i.  The  authority  of  the  Jewifh 
writers,  Jofephus  and  Ariftobulus,  and  of  the  Chriftian  fathers, 
Juftin  Martyr,  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Eufebius,  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, Theodoret,  Ambrofe,  and  others;  2.  The  opinion  that 
a  Greek  verfion  of  the  Hebrew  fcriptures  appeared  in  Egypt  be- 
fore the  time  of  Plato,  which  he  might  have  feen  and  read,  as 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Eufebius,  on  the  teftimony  of  Arifto- 
bulus,  aflert;  3.  The  prefumption,  that  the  Egyptians  borrow* 
cd  many  of  their  tenets  from  the  Tfraelites,  and  communicated  ~ 
them  to  Plato ;  and  4,  The  agreement  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato 
with  thofe  of  the  Hebrews.     But  thefe  arguments  will  not,  we 
apprehend v  appear  fatisfaclory  to  thofe  who  are  not  inclined  to 
pay  implicit  refpect  to  ancient  authority.     For,   1.  The  teftimony 
of  the  Chriftian  fathers  is,  in  the  prefent  queftion,  of  little  va- 
lue :  for  they  had  recourfe  to  no  authentic  memorials  or  impartial 
witneffes ;  but  gave  credit  to  the  fuggeftions  of  certain   Jewifh 
writers,  who,  feveral  centuries  after  the  time  of  Plato,  to  giatify 
their  own  vanity,  and  that  of  their  countrymen,  pretended  that 
all  Gentile  wifdom  had  been  originally  derived  from  Mofes  ;  and 
panic t»larly,  that  Plato,  curing  his  refidence  in  Egypt,  had  been 
inftructed  in  the  Hebrew  fchool.     This  notion  was  eagerly  em- 
braced by  feveral  learned  Platonifts,  who,  in  the  fecond  century 
were  converted  to  Chriftianity,  but  ftill  retained  an  attachment  to 
their  former  mafter :   and  from  this  time  it  became  a  common 
practice,  among  thofe  who  affected  the  credit  of  Greek  erudition, 
to  maintain,  that  whatever  opinions  Plato  and  his  followers  held, 
fttnilar  to  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  had  been  borrowed  either 
from  the  Hebrews  or  the  Christians,     a*  A  Greek  verfion  of  the 
Hebrew  fcriptures,  prior  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  never  exffted, 
but  in  the  brain  of  Ariflobulus,  as  will  more  fully  appear  when 
we  come  to  tree*  of  the  Jewifh  philofophy.     Neither  the  author, 
it  or  the  occafion,  of  this  verfion  can  be  produced;  nor  does  any 
fuch  work  appear  to  thofe  who  might  have  been  acquainted  with 
it,  and  whofe  intereft  it  would  have  been  to  have  read  it,     Sepa-. 
rated  as  the  Jews  were,  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  from  all 
intercourfe  with  other  nations,  and  carefully  as  they  conceal- 
\  ed  the  irmyUeries  and  facred .  books  from  gentile  ftrangcrs ;  it 

J  Ss  not  eafy  to  conceive  how  fuch  a  verfion  could  have  been  made; 

I  not  to  urge,  that  Greek  literature  was  firft  introduced  into  Egypt 
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by  Alexander.  3.  Equally  unfrp ported  is  the  afiertion,  that  the 
Egyptians,  and  even  Plato  himfelf,  converted  with  the  Jews  on 
theological  fubje&s.  Upon  this  qneftton,  learned  men  kave  con* 
founded  the  time,  when  the  Greeks  poieied  Egypt,  with  a  pre* 
ceding  period,  in  which  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  prove,  that  any 
luch  intercourfe  took  place  between  the  Egyptians  and  Jews.  Nor 
is  it  at  all  probable*  that  the  final  I  remnant  of  the  Jewifli  nation, 
who  after  the  captivity  went  with  Jeremiah  into  Egypt,  would 
*ppear  of  fo  much  confoqoence,  as  to  engage  the  attention  of  all 
Egypt  and  Greece  to  their  religious  enftoms  and  tenets.  Laifcly, 
no  proof  of  the  point  in  queftion  can  arife  from  the  fuppofed  agree* 
snent  between  the  Mofaic  aad  Platonic  dodrines:  for  either  the 
Agreement  is  imaginary,  or,  it  confifts  in  fuch  particulars  as  might 
eafily  be  discovered  by  the  light  of  reafon.  Befides,  it  has  not 
been  fuificiently  attended  to,  that  the  tree  do&rine  of  Plato  wt% 
in  the  Alexandrian  fchool,  fo  far  adulterated,  and  blended  with 
cither  fyilems,  that  thofe  fathers  of  the  Chriftian  church,  who  had 
Andied  Platonifm  in  this  fchool,  might  eafily  imagine  a  greater 
harmony  between  the  Platonic  do&rine  and  their  own  creed  than 
in  reality  exifted.  The  Chriftian  fathers  feem  to  have  thought 
the  fuppofitiou,  that  heathen  pbilofophy  had  been  the  refnlt  of 
the  natural  powers  of  the  human  mind,  derogatory  to  the  honour 
of  revelation.  Bat  its  grounds  and  principles  are  now  too  well 
underftood,  to  render  it  necelFary  to  borrow  any  part  of  its  ere*. 
<tit  and  authority  from  Plato.9 

From  the  fchool  of  Megara  he  is  faid  to  have  borrowed  his 
Dialectics :  the  principles  of  natural  philofophy  our  author 
fuppofes  that  he  learnt  from  Hermogcnes  and  Cratylus  in  the 
Eleatic  fchool ;  mathematics  and  aftronomy  from  that  of  Cy*. 
rene ;  from  Socrates  and  Pythagoras  the  purity  of  his  moral 
do&rines,  and  the  viiionary  fancies  which  pervade  the  greater 
part  of  his  fyftem.  From  the  misfortunes  of  Socrates,  from 
his  refidence  at  the  court  of  the  fufpicious  Dionyfius,  and  from 
the  efoterxc  fyftem  of  Pythagoras,  he  learned  probably  the  art 
of  concealment,  and  he  has  wonderfully  improved  it,  by  feenv- 
ing  to  explain  every  thing,  and  fully  teaching  only  thofe  doc- 
trines which  are  lefs  dangerous.  The  do£hines  of  Plato  were 
fupported  with  undiminished  fplendor  by  his  fucceflbrs  in  the 
old  academy,  particularly  by  Xenocratcs,  whofe  calm,  fteady 
meditation,  and  amiable  temper,  were  admirably  qualified  to 
conned  and  arrange  the  wilder  fancies  of  Plato,  and  to  render 
them  more  generally  pleafing.  Notwithftanding  he  was  the 
fuccefsful  am  agon rit  of  J\riiiotle,  a  man  in  whom  every  men- 
tal faculty  was  probably  more  pCTfefib  than  in  any  other  perfon 
previous  to  the  Chriftian  arra,  he  muft  challenge  the  efteem  of 
tvery  rational  enquirer,  and  hold  a  diftinguiihed  rank  in  the 
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hiftory  of  philofophy,  though  no  one  improvement  can  be  fair* 
ly.  attributed  to  him. 

The  firft  fchifm  in  the  fchool  of  Plato  was  occafioned  by  a 
ctrcumftance  which  forms  a  remarkable  sera  in  the  hiftory  of 
.  philofophy,  and  fhould  have  been  noticed  more  particularly. 
The  fallacy  of  judging  from  the  fenfes  was  early  known,  and 
the  diftin&ion  of  popular  and  concealed  do&rines  always  kept 
in  view.  The  attempts  of  Socrates  to  employ  philofophy  ia 
the  fervice  of  morality  were  only  for  a  time  popular;  and  Plato, 
in  his  ecle&ic  fyftem,  revived  the  opinion,  of  the  fallacious  judg- 
ment of  the  fenfes,  and  taught  that  ideas  were  the  only  objects 
of  fcience.  Two  new  feSs  foon  after  his  time  arofe,  the 
Pyrrhonic,  which  taught  that  every  thing  was  uncertain ;  and 
that  of  Zeno,  which  refted  on  the  abfolute  certainty  of  human 
knowledge.  Arcefilaus,  at  that  time  in  the  chair  of  Plato, 
diftra&ed  probably  by  contending  tenets,  and  unwilling  to 
dtfpleafe  either  party,  was  particularly  cautious  and  referve4 
in  fpeaking  of  thefe  very  doubtful  .points,  and,  in  the  excefs 
of  his  caution,  verged  almoft  to  the  Pyrrhonic  philofophy,  by 
teaching  that,  though  there  is  a  real  certainty  in  the  nature  of 
things,  every  thing  is  uncertain  to  the  human  underftanding. 
In  this  very  doubtful  ftate  the  academy  remained,  an  object  of 
reproach  to  philofophers,  and  of  fufpicion  to  government,  as 
thefe  tenets  might  render  even  the  foundations  of  virtue  and 
policy  uncertain,  when  the  popular  and  more  conciliating  ta- 
lents of  Carneades  produced  a  revolution  of  do&rines  and  of 
terms :  the  fchool  of  Plato  was  then  ftyled  the  new  academy. 

1  It  was  the  doctrine  of  tht  new  academy,  that  the-  fenfes,  the 
underftanding,  and  the  imagination*  frequently  deceive  us,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  infallible  judges  of  truth  ;  but  that,  from  the 
im preffion s  which  we  perceive  to  be  produced  on  the  mind,  by 
means  of  the  fenfes,  we  infer  appearances  of  truth,  or  probabi- 
lities. Thefe  impreffions  Carneades  called  phantaftes  or  images. 
He  maintained,  that  they  do  not  always  correfpond  to  the  real  na- 
ture  of  things,  and  that  there  is  no  infallible  method  of  deter- 
mining  when  they  are  true  or  falfe,  and  confequently  that  they 
afford  no  certain  criterion  of  truth.  Neverthelefs,  with  refped 
to  the  conduct  of  life,  and  the  purfuit  of  happinefs,  Carneades 
held,  that  ptobable  appearances  are  a  fufficient  guide,  becaufeit 
is  unreafonable  not  to  allow  fome  degree  of  credit  to  thofe  wit- 
ncfles  who  commonly  give  a  true  report.  Probabilities  he  di- 
vided into  three  dalles;  fimple,  uncontradicted,  and,  confirmed 
by  accurate  examination.  The  loweft  degree  of  probability  takes 
place,  where  the  mind,  in  the  cafual  occurrence  of  any  ilngle 
image,  perceives  in  it  nothing  contrary  to  truth  and  nature;  the 
fccond  degree  of  probability  arifes,  when,  coniemplatiag  any  obr 
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jeft  in  connexion  with  all  the  ci re um fiances  aflbciated  with  it. 
we  difcovcr  no  appearance  of  inconfiftency  or  incongruity,  to 
lead  us  to  fufpect,  that  our  fenfes  have  given  a  falfe  report ;  as, 
when  we  conclude,  from  comparing  the  image  of  any  individual 
man,  with  our  remembrance  of  that  man,  that  he  is  the  pcrfon  we 
fuppofrd  him  to  be.  The  higheft  degree  of  probability  is  pro^ 
duced,  when,  after  an  accurate  examination  of  every  circamftance, 
which  might  be  fuppofed  to  create  uncertainty,  we  are  able  to  dif- 
covcr no  fallacy  in  the  report  of  our  fenfes.  The  judgments  anting 
from  this  operation  of  the  mind  are,  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  new  academy,  not  fcience,  but  opinion,  which  is  ail  the 
knowledge  that  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  attaining. 

€  This  doctrine  of  Carneades,  concerning  truth,  may  ferve  to 
fhew,  in  what  fenfe  we  are  to  underfiand  an  afiertion,  which  has 
been  advanced  refpecting  this  philofopher  and  his  feet,  that  they 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  certain,  that  things  which  are  equal  or 
fimilar  to  the  fame  thing,  are  equal  or  fimilar  to  one  another. 
They  did  not,  probably,  deny  this  axiom,  confidered  as  an  ab- 
stract truth  ;  but  merely  maintained,  that  in  it*  application  to  any 
particular  cafe,  fome  uncertainty  mo  ft  arife,  from  our  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  things  which  are  brought  into  companion,  fo 
that  it  is  impoffible  to  prove  the  abfolute  equality  of  any  two 
things  to  a  third,  or  to  one  another.  It  appears,  moreover,  that 
the  chief  point  of  difference  between  Arcefilaus  and  Carneades,  or 
between  the  middle  and  the  new  academy  was,  that  the  latter 
taught  the  doctrine  of  uncertainty,  in  lefs  exceptionable  terms 
than  the  former.  Arcefilaus,  through  his  earneft  defire  of  over- 
turning all  other  fects,  gave  his  opponents  fome  pretence  for 
charging  him  with  having  undermined  the  whole  foundation  of 
morals  ;  Carneades,  by  leaving  the  human  underftanding  in  po£> 
ieffion  of  probability,  afforded  fufficient  fcope  for  the  ufe  of  prac- 
tical principles  of  conduct.  Arcefilaus  was  chiefly  employed  in.' 
oppoGng  the  doctrines  of  other  philofophers  in  logic  and  phyfics, 
aod  paid  little  attention  to  ethics :  Carneades,  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  taught  the  neceffity  of  fufpence  in  fpeculative  refearches, 
prescribed  rules  for. the  direction  of  life  and  manners/ 

The  fchool  of  the  Peripatetics  was  founded  by  Ariftotle,  a 
name  Angularly  and  defervedly  famous.  Ariftotle  was  a  fol* 
lower  of  Plato,  but  difgufted  that  Xenocrates  had  fucceeded 
this  venerable  philofopher,  he  became  the  author  of  a  new 
feci ;  and,  as  he  taught  in  the  Lyceum,  a  grove  in  the  fuburbs 
of  Athens,  difcourfing  with  his  difciples  in  his  walks,  the  phi- 
lofophy  has  been  ftyled  the  peripatetic.  Ariftotle  poflefled  a 
comprehenfion  peculiarly  acute  and  accurate :  in  his  hands, 
dialectics  was  no  longer  a  conteft  of  words,  but  an  admirable 
clue  to  conduit  the  mind,  by  the  accuracy  of  its  diftinctions, 
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through  the  mod  intricate  investigations.  A  comprehenfion 
to  juft  and  lively,  regulated  by  the  moft  exa£t  reafoning,  could 
not  fail  to  detect  errors  in  Plato,  and  to  extend  human  know- 
ledge in  other  fubje&s,  fo  far  as  the  uninfpircd  intellect  could 
probably  penetrate  \  and*  if  he  had  held  the  ftation  of  Xeno- 
crates,  he  would  probably  have  produced  the  fame  revolutions 
in  phiJofbphy,  which  he  effecied  in  the  Lyceum.  The  events 
of  his  life  are  fufficicutly  known :  it  is  faid,  that  he  retired  to 
Colchis  where  he  died,  to  avoid  the  perfectition  and  fatal  end 
of  Socrates,  wluch  he  is  (kppofed  to  have  provoked  by  his  doc- 
trines on  fate. 

His  works  have  reached  us  in  a  very  imperfeft  ftate,  from 
various  caufes,  among  which,  we  have  had  occafion  to  obferve, 
may  be  reckoned  probably,  a  defigned  obfeurity.  Thofe  which 
we  poffefc  lead  us,  however,  fevercJy  to  lament  thofe  that  are 
loft ;  for  even  at  this  time,  when  idolatry  and  blind  admiration 
are  no  more,  it  mav  be  faid  that,  on  each  fubjeel  treated  of, 
if  we  except  only  the  operations  and  productions  of  nature, 
Ariftotle  has  fcarccly  left  any  thing  to  be  added.     Both  on  ac- 
count of  his  reafoning  and  his  observations,  it  were  well  if  he 
were  more  generally  ftudied  by  modern  authors.    We  muft 
not,  however,  be  blind  to  bis  faults :  they  aTe,  in  this  hiftory, 
exaggerated  and  multiplied;  but  the  ftudied  obfeurity  of  his 
own  doctrines,  an  eagcrnefs  too  often  difpiayed,  and  fometimes 
difmgenuoufly  purfued,  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  his  prede- 
ceffors,  and  the  apparently  unfinished  ftateof  fome  of  his  writ- 
ings, are  errors  which  his  admirers  muft  v/ifti  to  diminish, 
or  inattentions  which  they  muft  regret.    Ariftotle  believed  in 
one  great  author  and  mover  of  the  univerfe;  an  opinion  that 
his  followers,  Strata  and  Dxarchus,  profeffedly  excluded  from 
their  fyftems.     A  very  fliort and  irapcrfeft  abra&  of  Ariftotle's 
opinions  is  added.    J>emetrms  Phalereus  and  Theophraftus 
were  the  moft  confpicuous  of  the  ucceflbrs  of  the  Stagyrite. 
.  The  perfonal  temperance,  abfteraioufhefs,  and  virtue  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  ancient  philofophers  is  fufheiently  evinc- 
ed, not  only  by  the  concurrent  teftiraony  of  antiquity,  but  their 
advanced  age.     It  will,  however,  be  obvious,  that  the  refine- 
jfcents  of  Plato  had  led  away  philofophers  from  the  morality. 
*&  the  Socratk  fyftcm ;  and,  though  thefe  fancies  in  the  works 
ol"  Ariftotle  have  been  converted  into  wholefome  aliment,  the 
wfaofc  was  ftrll  drftant  from  their  great  matter's  objeft.  Every 
one  was  fiot,  however,  fafcluated  in  this  way.     Antifthenes, 
a  cotemporary  of  Plato,  and  a  difciple  of  Socrates,  continued 
*o  teach,  that  virtue,  amoral  recHtude  of  manners,  and  a  pro- 

>pcr  command  over  the  appetites  and  propenfitics,  was  the  great 
purpofe  of  philofop hy.    As  ufual,  this  deviation  was  carried 
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Wo  fir :  tt  produced  the  race  of  Cynics,  who  are  well  known. 
We  need  only  obferve,  that  their  contempt  of  luxuries  led 
them  to  indecorum  and  impropriety;  but  there  is  no  reafon  to* 
fbppofe  that  they  debafed  or  injured  the  caufe  of  virtue.  Dio- 
genes, the  molt  furly  of  the  Cynics,  was  refpectqd  by  Xeni- 
ades  and  his  fons,  whofe  preceptor  he  was. 

The  Cynic  morality  affumed  a  milder  and  more  complacent 
form  in  the  hands  of  Zeno,  founder  of  the  feet  of  Stoics.  It 
was,  however,  fcarcely  altered  j  and  the  fpeculative  doctrines 
of  Zeno  form  the  principal  novelty  in  this  part  of  the  hiftorv. 
It  was  the  fashionable  philofophy  of  Rome,  when  in  her  zenith, 
and  is  expanded  and  adorned  by  the  moil  elegant  of  the  Latin 
writers.  For  this  reafon  it  will  not  detain  us  long ;  and,  indeed,' 
the  great  bulk  of  the  article,  relating  to  the  Stoic  philofophy  in 
Brucker,  is  owing  to  a  comparative  abftract  of  the  tenets  of 
different  ancient  philofophers,  which,  before  the  examination 
of  the  fyftem  of  Pythagoras,  we  are  not  fuffieiently  prepared 
to  examine.  Zeno,  it  is  faid,  was  a  Phoenician,  who  went 
to  Athens,  in  confequence  of  his  fondnefs  for  philofophy,  and 
attended  the  different  lecturers,  with  a  view  of  forming  a  new 
feet  of  his  own. 

The  philofophy  of  Zeno  was  quibbling  and  fophiftical ; 
and  the  terms  often  vague  and  ill  defined*  Yet  there  was 
fomc  thing  noble  and  impofing  in  the  conceptions  of  the  Stoics, 
and  truly  moral  in  their  precepts.  They  certainly  perplexed 
and  corrupted  in  form  the  morality  of  Socrates,  but  if  we  ex- 
cept fuicide,  their  doctrines  and  their  practice  were  highly 
falutary.  Brucker  thinks  that  the  pompous  words  and  fplen- 
did  fentenccs  of  the  Stoics  are  fafcinating  only  when  feparated 
owe  their  chief  credit  to  their  feparation  from  the  context:  in 
their  proper  places  they  are  idle,  jejune,  and  infignificant.  But 
this  is  the  language  of  cenfure  under  the  veil  of  criticifm.  The 
latter  Stoics  have  indeed  given  fubtle  giofles  to  the  doctrines 
of  Zeno,  and  rendered  his  fyftem  more  fpecious,  perhaps  more 
valuable.  The  fucceflbrs  of  Zeno  were  numerous,  and  of  the 
brgheft  credit. 

(^To  be  continued.) 

— — — «  ' — - -  t    ■    .  ■  ,.-,... 

Effaysj  Philofophicaly  Hijiorical,  and  Literary.    Vol.  II.    (Con* 

eluded  from  Vol.  111.  New  Arrangement  9  p.  292-J 
"IlfTHEN  we  arrive  at  the  unliable  ground  of  political  dit 
*  *  quifition,  a  fubject  of  fo  fleeting  a  nature  as  fcarcely  to 
prefent  a  proper  point  from  which  two  enquirers  may  fecure- 
ly  view  it  together,  and  of  fo  camelion-like  a  texture,  as  to 
borrow  a  hue  from  the  furrounding  lights,  or  from  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  obferver,  with  aQ  our  refpect  for  Mr.  Belfliam, 
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we  are  occafionally  obliged  to  differ  from  htm.  We  have  al- 
ready diflented  from  fomc  of  his  doctrines*  and  we  trull  that 
our  diflent  has  been  diftinguiihed  by  a  proper  candour,  diveft* 
ed  of  hafty  petulance  or  urireafonable  pertinacity.  We  fliall 
endeavour  to  purfue  the  fame  line* 

In  the  29th  Effay  c  on  the  Government  of  India/  our  au- 
thor  explains  Mr*  Fox's  bill,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr*  Pitt.  Mr. 
Fox's  plan  was  bold,  open,  and  decided  $  but  it  is  with  great 
propriety  condemned,  for  wrefting  from  the  company  the 
whole  government,  and  veiling  it  in  the  hands  of  parliamen- 
tary commiflioners,  who  muft  fpon  become  independent  of 
parliament,  and  fubfervient  to  the  fninifter  who  raifed  them  5 
of  courfe  exalting  the  minifter  above  the  company  and  the 
crown.  We  agree  with  Mr.  BeHham,  that  Mr.  Foy  did  not 
probably  forefee  the  whole  extent  of  the  power  of  the  engine 
which  he  had  conftrudted.  His  meafure  was  well  adapted  to 
the  (ituaticn  of  the  company  and  the  kingdom ;  nor  can  a 
man  of  integrity,  on  the  fpur  of  the  moment,  perceive,  what 
cool  reflection  may  afterwards  fugged,  or  the  crafty  unprin- 
cipled politician  immediately  conceive.  There  was,  however, 
fufpicion  or  difcernment  enough  in  the  houfe  to  defeat  the 
meafure  and  the  minifter,  to  give  room  for  a  new  plan,  and  a 
very  different  arrangement.  Mr.  Belfliam  gives  Mr.  Pitt  his 
due  credit.  The  fituation  was  indeed  a  dangerous  one,  and 
Mr.  Pitt  mcl  it  with  trembling  indecifion.  His  board  of  con- 
trol ultimately  depended  on  the  crown,  and  his  declaratory  act 
vetted  it  with  the  full  command  of  the  government  and  reve- 
nues of  India.  The  influence  of  the  crown  may,  in  this  way, 
be  confidered  as  too  much  increafed ;  but  the  author  diftin- 
guifhes  very  correctly  between  conftitutional  and  unconstitu- 
tional influence,  limiting  the  former  to  whatever  is  connected 
with  the  whole  undivided  exercife  of  the  executive  power. 
This  inftance,  however,  feems  to  refemble  more  the  king's 
power  of  choofing  his  fervants,  which  muft  be  ultimately  rati- 
fied by  parliament.  The  minifter,  with  this  afliftance,  can- 
not oppofe  the  fenfe  of  the  nation;  and  the  decifion  of  the  re- 
prefentatives,  which  can  change  the  political  fervant,  may 
change  alfo  the  members  of  the  board.  We  agree  with  Mr. 
Belfham,  that  there  are  many  conftitutional  ways  of  leflening 
the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  thefe  ought  to  be  kept  in  view. 
But  a  wife  minifter,  when  the  minds  of  Europe  are  thus  agi- 
tated, will  be  cautious  of  exerting  that  influence  improperly ; 
if  he  be  really  wife,  he  will  keep  within  the  limits,  rather  than 
ftep  an  atom  beyond  them.  Of  late,  government  have  not 
feemed  particularly,  not  indeed  fufficiently,  cautious  in  this  re- 
fpect. 

On  the  fubject  of  the  regency,  we  very  unexpectedly  find 

ourfelves  in  oppofition  to  Mr.  Belfham.    He  firft  enquires, 
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whether  any  pofitive  law  exifts,  or  even  fufficient  precedents) 
to  determine  the  legal  and  conftitutional  method  of  acting. 
The  precedent  of  Henry  VI.  is  certainly  not  fufficiently  deci- 
five ;  and  the  Revolution,  our  author  contends,  was  a  iubver- 
fioa  of  government,  and  a  re-ele&ion ;  nor  can  any  conftitu- 
tion  provide  for  cafes  which  fuppofe  its  previous  fubverfion. 
On  this  latter  fubjecfc  we  have  had  occafion  to  give  a  different 
opinion,  and  we  (ieeno  reafon  to  change  it.  The fecond  ob- 
je&  is,  to  determine  the  mod  conftitutional  mode  ,of  proce- 
dure ;  and  this,  Mr*  Belfham  thinks,  was  to  veft  the  prince 
of  Wales  with  the  whole  undivided  fovereignty.  The  ele&ion 
of  a  regent  implies,  we  are  told,  a  dangerous  power  in  the 
houfe  of  commons :  if  it  can  eleft  a  regent,  it  can  eleft  a 
king,  and  the  executive  power  would  become  fubje&  to  the 
legiflatfve,  or  dangerous  parties  and  divifions  would  be  the 
confequence.  In  the  whole  of  this  difcuffion,  however,  he 
confounds  a  meafure,  confefledly  temporary,  and  which,  if 
carried  into  execution,  (hould  have  been  renewed,  at  fliort  in- 
tervals, with  a  permanent  one.  Part  of  the  reafoning  we  fliall 
feleft. 

*  It  is  alleged,  indeed  that  delicacy  to  the  reigning  fovereign 
ought  to  deter  as  from  configning  to  any  reprefentative  of  royalty, 
a  greater  fhare  of  authority  than  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe  abfo- 
lately  demands;  and  that  a  regent  inverted  with  full  powers  might 
ad  in  a  manner  which  would  prove  highly  unacceptable  to  the  mo- 
narch, ihould  he  be  reftored  to  a  capacity  of  refuming  the  powers 
of  government.  Delicacy  to  the  reigning  fovereign  I  The  confu- 
tation knows  no  fuch  term  as  delicacy:  and  in  all  the  treatifes 
upon  government  which  I  have  perufed,  I  do  not  recoiled  ever  to 
-have  met  with  the  word.  This  I  am  bold  to  affirm,  thap  delicacy 
to  the  fovereign  is  a  motive  which  ought  not  to  have  the  leafl 
weight,  when  placed  in  the  balance  in  oppofkion  to  fuch  confider- 
ations  as  are  connected  with  the  public  utility  and  advantage. 
Granting  that  the  regent  ihould  adopt  meafures  different  from 
thofe  of  the  fovereign,  is  there  any  reafon  for  believing,  "  a  pri- 
ori," that  the  regent  will  be  endowed  with  lefs  political  fegacity, 
or  that  he  will  be  lefs  difpofed  to  employ  it  for  the  public  benefit 
than  the  fovereign  ?  Admitting  the  nation,  under  the  aufpices  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  to  be  governed  with  the  higheft  wifdom  and  ability,  ought  the 
constitution  to  be  facrificed  to  Mr.  Pitt's  continuance  in  office?  or 
is  Mr.  Pitt  the  only  man  in  the  kingdom  entitled  to  public  confi- 
dence 1  If  Mr.  Fox  was  jiiftly  accufed  of  encroaching  upon  the 
prerogative,  by  an  attempt  to  eftablifh  a  permanent  council  for  the 
governmdtt  of  India,  independent  of  the  crown,  is  Mr.  Pitt  not 
only  to  efcape  cenfare,  but  to  be  admired  and  applauded  for  his 
efforts  to  eftablifh  a  parliamentary  commiffion  for  the  government 
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of  the  wholeempire  ?  Whether  Mr.  Pitt  or  Mr..  Fox  direct  the4 
helm  of  the  date  is  of  little  comparative  importance  3  but  it  is  of 
the  higheft  moment  that  the  confthution  ihould  not  be  endangered 
by  the  violence  of  the  political  confttft  between  them.  A*id  it  H 
peculiarly  incumbent  upon  thofe  who  are  totally  unconnected  with 
party,  and  who  are  upon  that  account  beft  qualified  to  form  an  ac* 
curate  and  impartial  judgment,  to  confider  themfelVes  as  guards 
ana  of  the  coniHtution,  and  to  relift,  to  the  utffloft  of  their  ability, 
every  hoftrle  attack,  however  fpecknrfly  difgurfed,  or  from  whatever 
quarter  k'  may  happen  to  originate.* 

On  the  whole,  we  believe  the  fubjeft  cannot  be  difcufledj 
at  this  time,  with  proper  impartiality.  \£he  ideas  will,  be  in* 
fluenced  by  party-confiderations  \  and  thofe  who  think  the 
beft  of,  the  miniftry  which  was  probably  to  ha,ve  bad  the  con* 
duel:  of  public  mcafures,  will  be  moft  diflatisfied  with  the  li« 
mitations  propofed.  At  present,  we  ftep  per  ignes  fuppefitos 
cintri  Mojo. 

Mr.  Belfham  has  thought  the  late  c  King  pf  PruitYs  Re- 
flections on  Religion*  worthy  of  his  €  examination ;'  and  he 
replies  to  the  fceptical  quibbles  of  the  pupil  of  Voltaire,  very* 
fttisfa&orily.  Indeed,  were  an  author  to  write  on  any  fub- 
jeft,  fo  weakly  and  indecifively,  as  Frederic  and  his  tutor 
Jiave,  irl  oppoiition  to  Chriftiamty,  his  reputation  would  be 
greatly  endangered,  or  loft.  In  anfwer  to  fome  of  thefe  ob- 
jections, Mr.  Belfham  (hows,  that  the  king  did  not  advert  t& 
the  Chriftianity  of  the  gofpcl,  but  to  thofe  corruptions  which 
philofophy,  ignorance,  or  fuperftition  had  introduced :  in 
others,  he  did  not  confider  the  various  degrees  of  evidence 
which  different  fubjefts  admitted  of.  In  general  the  anfwers 
are  very  clear,  decifive,  and  judicious.  The  whole  of  this 
eflay  reflects  great  credit  on  its  author. 

In  the  eflay  on  unitarianifm,  our  author  endeavours  to 
fupport  this  do&rine  from  reafon,  from  fcripture,  and  anti- 
quity. He  has  compacted  the  reafoning  with  his  ufual  fkilt 
and  force  5  but  we  perceive  nothing  particularly  new  in  the 
arguments,  and  he  has  fometimes  hazarded  thofe  which  are 
untenable.  It  is  a  little  furprifmg,  when  he  mentioned  the 
Gnoftics,  the  Platonizing  Chriftians,  as  the  firft  heretics,  and 
noticed  fome  pafTages  in  the  Epiftles  dire&ed  againft  them, 
that  he  fliould  not,  with  the  generality  of  commentators,  have 
confidered  the  language  of  St.  Paul,  where  he  ftyjea  Chrift  a 
man,  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  fame  views.  The  divinity 
of  Chrift,  as  well  as  his  pre-exiftence,  we  have  had  occafion 
to  fay,  is  fupported  by  the  tenour  of  the  three  firft  Gofpels,  by 
the  accufations  brought  againft  Chrift,  and  by  his  own  lan- 
guage before  Pilate :  nor  is  it  furprifmg  that  the  mode  Jbr 
5  which 
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Vhich  God  became  man  is  not  even  hinted  at,  in  the  unaddrn- 
cd  narratives  of  fa&s,  which  in  nfc  inftanee  (we  (hall  confine 
ourfelvcs  to  the  three  firft  Gbfpels)  go  beyond  the  fads  that 
they  or  their  informers  witneffed.  it  is  well  known  that  the 
gofpel  by  St.  John  is,  in  its  philofophy,  often  Platonic,  and 
fomctimes  differing  from  it,  particularly  in  precifely  ftyling  th£ 
Logo*,  God ;  but  we  need  not  for  this  purpbfe,  with  fome 
writers,  confider  Plato  as  a  prophet,  nor  with  our  author  fup* 
pofe  that  the  fafhionabte  philofophy  had  fuggefted  the  inno* 
vation.  When,  in  the  progrefs  of  the  enquiry j  it  became  ne- 
ceffary  to  explain,  in  fome  meafurej  the  communication  df  the 
divine  power  to  man,  or  the  incarnation  of  the  divine  effencc^ 
the  language  of  Plato,  which  conveyed  ideas  of  the  fame 
kind,  and  was  fo  generally  known$  would  of  courfc  be  adopt- 
ed* But  this  is  a  fubjecl  to  which  we  muft  return  on  a  future 
occafion ;  and  we  can  only  add*  that,  though  we  allow  this 
cflay  great  merit  as  an  able  and  comprehenfive  one*  we  cannot 
lay  that  we  found  it  convincing^ 

In  the  excellent  effay  c  on  virtue  and  moral  obligation,'  Mr* 
Belfham  fuffers  his  own  opinion  to  appear  too  early,  by  de- 
fining virtue,  to  be  the  molt  excellent,  or  eligible^  rule  of  life 
and  conduct.    The  two  fyftefris  which  he  particularly  notices 
are  thofe  of  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Hume.     The  former  is  cer- 
tainly confufed  and  illogical ;  for  certain  riecCflary  and  eternal 
differences  and  relations,  occafioning  moral  fitneffes,  agree- 
ments, and  proportions,  is  at  beft  a  jargbn.    Every  difference^ 
agreement^  or  relation  of  two  or  any  number  of  objects,  can 
have  no  conrieftion  with  virtue  or  vic6 ;  for  ihefe  are  rela- 
tive, not  abftraft  terms :  the  connexion  muft  be  in  the  end, 
fo  far  as  moral  and  accountable  beings  are  fubjeft  to  their  in- 
fluence, arid  the  end  or  Ultimate  relation,  Dr.  Clarke  has  not 
noticed :  riot  to  add  that,  in  bis  fyftem,  the  free  agency  of  the; 
JDeity  is  effentially  taken  away,  and  thefe  fitneffes,  agreements, 
and  proportion,  placed  on  the  throne  of  the  univerfe.     The 
fyftem  of  Mr.  Hurrie,  that  of  utility,  is  undoubtedly  the  true 
one ;  and  Mr.  Belfham  fupports  it  with  great  propriety  and 
accuracy.    The  chief  objection  is,  that  the  mod  pofitive  rules 
tnay  thus  at  times  be  made  to  yield  to  general  ufefulriefs.    In 
ptivate  life,  this  can  feldom  happen  5  and  the  beft  moralifts  agres 
that,  when  a  great  pofitive  good  will  certainly  refult,  fome  de- 
viation from  the  eftablifhed  rules  may  be  admitted.     In  public 
life,  the  contrariety  may  more  often  occur;  and,  when  the 
ultimate  good  of  a  natiori  is  at  ftake,  the  eftablifhed  laws  may 
moft  certainly  be  fometimes  difpenfed  with,  though  the  de- 
lation fhould  be  as  little  as  poffible,  and  the  good  to  be  ob* 
tained  ndt  only  confiderable  and  general,  but  fcarccly,  if  at 
Cwt.  Rev.  N<  Ar.  (IV.)  Feb.  1792.  L  all. 
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all,  liable  to  contingencies.  Private  intereft  cannot  always- 
coincide  with  public  good:  the  former  our  author  ftyles 
prudence  3  the  latter,  benevolence.  Thefc  are  reconciled  by . 
religion,  and  particularly  by  the  religion  of  Chrift,  which, 
teaches  us,  that  great  fhall  the  reward  be  for  thofe  who  facri- 
fice  the  prudential  motives  to  benevolence.  The  Jews,  to 
whom  a  future  ftate  was  darkly  and  incompletely  revealed, 
were  not  capable  of  fuch  a  facrifice ;  and  the  moral  leflbns  of 
Solomon's.  Proverbs  are  enforced,  in  our  author's  opinion,  by 
motives  which  reach  not  beyond  the  grave. 

Mr.  Bel(ham*s  obfervations  lpn  epic  poetry*  are  pfeafing 
atod  juft.  After  a  comprehenfive,  fummary  of  what  AriftotU 
has  taught  refpe&ing  the  epopeia,  which  he  very  properly 
calls  a  aevelopement  of  principles,  by  a  philofophical  ilruftra- 
tion  of  facts  already  known  and  eftablifhed,  he  adduces  and  - 
confutes  the  properties  which  modern  critics  have  fuppofed 
cfTential  to  the  epic  in  addition  to  what  Ariftotle  has  faid.  The 
following  remarks  are  truly  judicious,  anddeferve  fele&ion : 

'  Rejecting,  however,  the  authority  of  all  rules  but  thofe  origi- 
nally promulgated  by  the  Stagyrite  him felf— rules  founded  on  the 
bails  of  reafon,  and  fanctioned  by  the  pre fcri prion  of  ages;  it  muft 
be  allowed,  that  a  work  conftructed  in  perfect  conformity  to  them, 
muft  be  worthy,  not  only  of  regard  and  attention*  but  of  the  high- 
ell  admiration,  as  manifeftly  requiring,  in  order  to  its  accomplith- 
ment,  the  raoft  noble  and  ardent  efforts  of  the  human  faculties. 
Vaft  extent  of  knowledge  k  neceflary,  as  a  primary  qualification, 
to  enable  the  poet  to  treat  the  numerous  topics  incidentally  con- 
nected with,  or  arifing  from  his  main  fubject,  with  clearnefs  and 
precifion.  He  muft  alfo  pofiefs  exquifite  feeling  and  fenfibility. 
'*  For  thofe  (fays  the  great  crkic)  who  are  moved  by  paflions. 
themfelves,  will  exprefs  thofe  paflions  moft  naturally  from  their 
own  feelings ;  and  he  who  is  affected  himfelfy  will  belt  know  how 
to  affect  others."  A  coot  and  impartial  judgment  muft  accompany 
this  warmth  of  paffion,  which  will  elfe  precipitate  the  poet  into  ab- 
surdity and  extravagance.  Juftnefs  of  tafte  and  fertility  of  inven- 
tion muft  fupply  hira  with  beauty  of  language,  and  variety  of  ima« 
gery  and  of  incident.  And  laftly,  the  flame  of  genius  muft  invi- 
gorate and  pervade  the  whole  — that  celeftial  flame,  which,  in  the 
breaft  of  a  true  poet,  is  inextinguifhable  as  the  hallowed  fire  upon 
the  altar  of  Vefta.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined  that  any  human  pro- 
duction will  endure  the  criterion  of  To  fevere  a  teft.  Nevcrthelefs, 
various  poets,  of  different  ages  and  countries,  have  made  fuch  an 
approximation  to  this  perfection  of  excellence,  as  to  excite  very 
lively  emotions  of  delight  in  the  minds  of  all  who  are  competent 
to  form  a  judgment  of  their  works.— Poets,  who,  by  the  luitre  of 
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lheir  talents,  have  immortalized  their  names,  and  to  whom  it  juftly 
paid  the  willing  tribute  of  univerfal  admiration/ 

The  author  next  proceeds  to  give  fome  general  obfervationg 
x>n  the  principal  epics.  The  c  tale  of  Troy  divine*  he  praifes 
With  every  feeling  heart  and  judicious  head :  the  Odyffey  he 
does  not  mention.  His  charader  of  the  iEneid  is  not  eflentially 
different  from  the  general  one;  but  to  the  poem  of  Lucan  he  at- 
tributes more  merit  than  has  been  generally  allotted.  Taflb 
is  praifed  more  highly  than  we  think  he  deferves,  and  fome* 
thing  fhould  probably  be  detra£ted  for  occaGonal  puerility,  for 
a  too  obvious  wi(h>  on  every  occafion,  to  elevate  and  furprize. 
Camoens  our  author  commends,  as  well  as  his  Englifh  tranflator, 
whofe  criticifm  in  defence  of  the  Portuguefe  poet  againft  the  at- 
tacks of  Voltaire,  is  treated  with  fome  deferred  afperity.  Of  the 
Araucana  of  D'Ercilla,  and  the  Paradife  Loft  of  Milton,  he 
tmly  repeats  what  has  been  faid  before ;  and  to  the  Telema- 
chus  of  Fenclon  he  allows  the  merit  of  an  excellent  hiftorical 
romance,  but  is  unwilling  to  ftyle  it  an  epic  poem.  To  Ofliatt 
he  is  not  very  complaifant,  and  his  opinion  is  expreffed  in  aa 
excellent  fiiort  imitation  of  his  ftyle. 

*  Thy  thoughts  are  dark,  O  Fingal !  thy  thoughts  are  dark 
and  troubled.  They  are  as  a  dim  meteor  that  hover*  round  the 
marury  lake.  Coroeft  thou,  fon  of  night,  in  the  darknefs  of  thy 
pride,  as  a  fpirit  fpeaking  through  a  cloud  of  night  ?  Thou  art 
enveloped  in  obfeurity,  chief  of  Morn  a !  like  the  moon  veiled  in  a 
thick  cloud.  Thy  words  are  dark,  like  fongs  of  old,  fon  of  the 
cloudy  Morven  !* 

The  next  fubjeft  of  Mr.  Belfham's  difquifition  is  Dramatic 
Poetry*  He  begins,  as  in  the  former  eflay,  with  a  fummary 
of  what  Ariftotle  has  advanced,  and  proceeds  to  the  modern 
alterations,  di£Uted  by  the  various  improvements  in  fcenical 
arrangements.  The  principal  paffage  in  this  additional  view 
relates  to  the  que  ft  ion,  whether  it  is  neceflary  to  preferve  the 
unities  of  time  and  place.  He  obferves,  witn  propriety,  that 
the  difference  between  the  reprefentations  of  the  drama,  and 
the  fcenes  in  real  life,  is  fo  confiderable,  that  we  laugh  at  the 
attempt  to  deceive.  It  is  feldom  that  the  deception  lads  be- 
yond a  (ingle  fcene ;  and  if,  by  avoiding  converfation,  the  tone 
of  mind  in  the  interval  of  a£U  and  fcenes  is  preferved,  and  the 
fucceeding  impreflion  in  that  way  rendered  more  forcible,  it  is 
all  that  dramatic  imitation  can  efte&.  Mr.  Garrick  and  Mrs. 
Siddons,  the  one  by  the  pureft  imitation  of  nature,  and  the 
other  by  the  moft  confummate  well-condu&ed  art,  have  done 
no  more :  Mrs.  Siddons  has  fcarcely  ever  done  fo  much. 

-     •  It  has  been  averted  that  there  is  another  fpecies  of  unity,  or 
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more  real  importance  than  all  the  three  combined ,  upon  which 
the  critics  have  Co  much  in  lifted—  Unity  of  character.     This  is  a 
fpecies  of  excellence,  however,  upon  which  the  Stagy  rite  himfelf 
lays  the  higheft  ftrefs,  both  in  epic  and  dramatic  compoOtion. 
But  then  the  juftice  of  his  obfervation  mud  be  admitted,  that  the 
fable,  or  aQion,  is  of  primary  importance  in  the  formation  of  a 
perfect  drama,  and  that  character  is  not  to  be  fubftituted  for  inci- 
dent*   And  if  ftrengt^  and  variety  of  character  will  not  atone  for 
any  radical  defect  in  the  conftruttion  of  the  fable,  much  lcfs  will 
propriety  or  beauty  of  fentiment.     In  the  tragedy  of  Cato,  the 
a&ion  is  cold,  unintereding,  and  barren  of  incident:   the  charac- 
ters are  fketched  with  a  faint  and  powerlefs  pencil;  but  the  fenti- 
fncnts  are  noble  and  elevated,  exprefted  in  language  highly  poetical, 
and  for  the  moil  part  juftly  and  happily  adapted  to  the  refpeclive 
characters.     But,  is  the  great  end  of  tragedy  attained  ?  Is  pity  or 
terror  excited  f  Do  we  glow,  and  tremble,  and  weep  ?  No, — Wc 
are  contented  calmly  to  admire  ;  and  are  folely  attentive,  as  Dr. 
Johnfon  has  remarked,  not  to  what  is  done,  but  merely  to  what  is 
faid.     Even  Comus,  and  Samfon  Agonides,  mud  be  acknowledged 
eflentially  deficient  as  dramas  however  jullly  they  are  celebrated 
as  the  efFufions  of  a  brilliant  imagination  or  an  elevated  genius. 
With  refpelt  to  the  general  ftyle  of  dramatic  compofition,  we  find 
that  Ariftotle  is  of  opinion,  that  tragedy  admits,  and  even  re- 
quires, higher  dignity  and  elevation  of  language  than  even  the 
epopeia  itfelf.     As  the  epopee  may  with  propriety  occasionally 
aflume  a  dramatid  form,  the  higher  beauties  of  poetry  are  not, 
however,  the  exclufive  property  of  the  drama.     But  I  think  it 
mud  be  acknowledged,  that  the  aclual  reprefentation  and  expref- 
don  of  paflion,  will,  in  the  hands  of  a  mailer,  be  accompanied 
with  that  energy  and  force  of  language  which  no  mere  descrip- 
tion, however  highly  coloured,  can  reach}  and  which  mud  ex- 
hauft  all  the  magic  of  that  art,  by  which,  as  by  fome  poetic  fpell, 
(he  poet  at  his  pleafure  inflames  and  fafci nates  the  foul.  The  bold 
and  glowing  ex  predion  s  which  fo  hnppily  correfpoad  with  the 
tone  of  the  paflion  when  actually  reprefented,  mud,  when  the  ac- 
tion is  converted  into  narration,  appear  drained,  turgid,  and  unna- 
tural.  Had  Shakfpeare  feared  to  excite  the  laughter  of  the  critics 
by  introducing  the  ghoft  of"  buried  Denmark"  upon  the  dage, 
and  this  incident  had  been  thrown  by  the  poet  into  narrative; 
how,  for  inftance,  could  the  lofty  and  daring  images  which  Ham- 
let's apodrophe  to  the  apparition  at  prefent  exhibits,  have  fonnd 
a  place?  In  a  word,  as  narration  mud  ever  neceflarily  confine  it- 
f  If  to  the  defcription  of  paflion,  it  cannot  adopt  the  genuine  lan- 
guage of  paflion,  which  affords  the  mod  unlimited  fcope  for  the 
higheft  flights  of  poetry.     It  muft,  therefore,  ever  remain  compa- 
ratively tame  ana  fpiritlefs.' 
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All  this  is  well  fa  id,  and  what  is  added  on  the  fimplicity  of 
the  fable,  and  the  difficulties  which  Ariflotle  felt,  from  having 
afTerred  that  pity  and  horror  are  the  means  by  which  the  moral 
purpofes  of  the  drama  are  to  be  effedled,  deferves  great  atten- 
tion.   The  obfervations  are  truly  correft  and  well  exprefled. 

The  analyfis  of  bifliop  Butler's  Analogy  is  clear,  accurate,  ' 
and  comprehenfive  j  but  it  mult  be  obvious,  that  an  eflay  of 
this  kind  admits  neither  of  an  abflraft  nor  of  a  quotation. 

The  French  Revolution  has  been  the  fubjeft  of  much  con- 
troverfy,  and  has  filled  our  pages  with  different  arguments,  and 
reprefentations  of  a  various  nature.  Mr.  BelfhanVs  hiflory  of 
the  important  event  is  correct,  and  many  of  his  obfervations 
on  the  conflitution  are  juft.  The  Englifli,  are,  however, 
accufed  by  our  author  of  a  fullen  filence  on  this  great  event, 
and  a  malignant  or  a  fufpicious  referve.  The  accufation  is  not 
founded  on  reafon.  Should  we  have  praifed  an  attempt  new, 
innovations  apparently  rafh,  and  a  conflitution  built  feemingly 
on  the  unliable  foundations  of  a  vifionary  philofophy  ?  All 
was  ruin,  or  all  was  in  a  ftate  of  reparation,  and  the  cool  ob- 
ferver  was  watching  the  event  before  he  formed  his  opinion. 
In  our  fituation,  we  were  called  on  to  give  an  opinion;  and 
with  the  beft  information  before  us,  we  gave  the  refult  of  the 
beft  judgment  we  could  form.  What  has  been  the  confe- 
quence  i  In  purfuing  the  varied  progrefs  of  thefe  new  legifla- 
tors,  who  have  learned  wifdom  from  their  errors,  and  caution 
from  the  effects  of  their  wild  precipitance,  we  have  had  occa- 
fion  to  blame  and  to  praife.  Becaufe  we  were  not  the  decided 
tools  of  a  party,  our  opinions  have  been  called  variable  and  un- 
fteady.  Had  the  nation,  at  any  one  period,  been  called  on  to 
decide,  by  its  reprefentatives,  on  this  momentous  fubjed,  there 
would  have  been  many  fubfequent  aeras  when  their  decifion 
might  have  been  pronounced  mod  wife,  or  fupremely  foolifh : 
fo  much  has  the  political  ftate  of  our  neighbours  varied  in  their 
progrefs.  Befides,  could  a  parliament,  ballanced  by  a  mo* 
narch  and  an  hereditary  nobility,  approve  of  a  fyftem  of  demo- 
cracy where  the,  king  has  no  (hare  in  the  government,  and  is 
merely,  in  their  own  language,  the  firft  functionary  ?  Could 
they,  on  the  other  hand,  themfelves  in  poflef&on  of  liberty, 
Mame  others  in  fearch  of  this  bleffing  ?  The  accufation  is  an 
inconfiderate  one.  When  fome  of  the  reprefentatives  gave 
their  opinions,  they  were,  of  courfe,  different,  and  Mr.  Bel- 
(ham  introduces  a  (hort  account  of  the  principal  fpeeches  on 
this  fubjed ;  an  excellent  one  of  Mr.  Burke's  famous  declama- 
tion, for  it  was  in  reality  no  more. 

What  we  have  faid  of  the  various  opinions  formed  in 
different  fituations,  particularly  applies  to  Mr.  Belfham,  who 
joppofes  Mi*.  Burke  on  the  foundation  of  events  which  occur- 
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red  fubfequent  to  his  publication,  and  may,  in  turn,  be  oppofed 
by  circumftances  pofterior  to  the  publication  of  the  volume  be-* 
fore  us.  Our  author  admires  the  regulation  of  elections :  what 
have  they  produced  ?  the  prefent  aflembly,  a  body,  to  fay  the 
lcaft  of  them,  very  inadequate  to  the  government  of  a  great 
kingdom.  We  can  fcarcely  fix  the  period  when  it  was  poffiblc 
to  fay  with  propriety—*  France,  at  this  moment,  enjoys  per- 
fe&  tranquillity,  ana  is  rifing  rapidly  to  the  fummit  of  prospe- 
rity.* It  is  not  at  this  moment,  January  9th,  1792.  Mr, 
Belfham's  observations  on  fome  parts  of  tie  French  cooftitu* 
tion  are  very  proper. 

*  The  national  aiTembly  (in  excluding  the  minifters  of  the 
ccown)  have,  I  think  unhappily,  adopted  a  policy  founded  on 
different  principles.  Deliberation  is,  as  they  conceive,  the  fole 
province  of  the  legiilative  power  ;  and  a&ion,  that  of  the  execu- 
tive. And  the  intervention  or  influence  of  the  fovereign,  rela- 
tive to  the  decifions  of  the  legiflature,  are  guarded  againft  by  every 
precaution  that  the  mod  anxious  policy  can  fugged.  The  inevi* 
table  refult  of  this  constitution,  muft  be  the  final  and  total  did 
union  of  the  different  powers  of  government.  There  is  no  vifi- 
ble  bond  of  connexion.  The  mi n liters  of  the  crown,  I  might  fay 
the  crown  iifclf,  mud  fink  into  a  date  of  imbecility  and  contempt. 
Committees  will  be  inftituted  by  the  aflembly,  to  whom  the  en- 
tire functions  of  the  executive  power  will  be  gradually  transferred. 
For,  will  the  paflions  of  men,  and  the  fecret  fuggeftions  of  pride 
and  ambition,  in  circumftances  fo  favourable  to  their,  gratifU 
cation,  ever  ceafe  to  operate  ?  The  orders  of  the  fovereign  will 
become  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  will  only  be  lifted  in  compli- 
ance with  the  addreffes  of  the  aflembly.  The  monarch  will  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  pageant  of  ftate.  An  irrefiftible  tendency  to 
xepublicanifm  will  foon  become  apparent*  Monarchy  will  be  at 
firft  virtually,  and  at  length,  perhaps,  openly  and  avowedly  anni- 
hilated. But  here  a  que  (Hon  of  the  utmoft  moment  and  import 
tance  ariies.  To  whom  is,  or  will*  the  command  of  the  army  be 
en  trailed  by  the  new  confutation  cf  France  ?  To  whom  can  it  be 
cntrufted,  but  to  the  king,  as  fupreme  executive  magiftrate  ?  fine 
will  the  king  patiently  fubmit  to  be  divefted  of  his  civil  authority, 
and  to  be  reduced  to  a  mere  cypher  in  the  ftate,  fo  long  as  his  mi- 
litary authority  remains  unimpaired  ?  Are  not  the  feeds  of  future 
divifion  anddifcord  implanted  in  this  fyftem  ?  And  when  divifton, 
and  difcord  ari(e  to  a  certain  height  of  animoftty,  with  how  much 
facility  a  fudden  and  total  change  of  government  may  be  effected 
by  the  aid  of  the  military,  the  Swedifh  revolution  affords  a  recent 
and  memorable  inftance.  And  this  beautiful  and  lofty  fabric, 
reared,  as  it  were,  by  enchantment,  the  brilliant  illufion  of  a  day, 
is  deftincd,  perhaps,  to  diffolvc  into  air,  when  touched  by  the  fptar 
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of  Come  political  Ithuriel.     Abfolute  unqualified  diftruft  of  the 
monarch  is  the  char  after  iftic  of  the  new  conftitution  of  France.' 

It  is  alfo  a  juft  remark  that,  in  her  general  plan  of  govern- 
ment* England  adapts  her  political  provifions  to  the  nature  and 
paflions  of  men  as  they  actually  are,  while  France  appears  to 
•cenfider  them  only,  or  chiefly,  as  they  ought  to  be.— Many  of 
the  obfervations  on  Mr.  Burke's  work  are  judicious ;  they  are 
fometimes,  we  have  faid,  the  fubfcquent  information  acquired 
at  a  future  period  by  men  who  have  learned  tO£orre£t  their  er- 
rors: they  are,  in  a  few  inftances,  a  little  too  eager  j  and,  like 
the  obfervations  of  Mr.  Burke,  occafionally  intemperate. 

The  laft  Eflay  is  on  the  teft  laws,  a  fuDJecT:  alfo  which  has 
occurred  to  us  (o  repeatedly,  that  arguments  or  language  can 
fcarcely  any  longer  fupply  novelty.  The  principal  part  of  thi* 
Eflay  confifts  in  an  anfwer  to  a  pamphlet  entitled  a  *  Review 
of  the  Cafe  of  the  Proteftant  Diflenters/  afcribed  to  the  bifhop 
of  St.  David's,  and  a  fhort  account  of  the  fate  of  the  different 
applications  to  parliament  for  a  repeal  of  the  teft  a&s.  Many 
of  Mr.  Belfliam's  obfervations  are  undoubtedly  fhrewd  ana 
correct^  but,  on  the  whole, he  has  not  greatly  altered  the  ftate 
of  the  queftion.  If  we  admit,  for  a  moment,  that  the  teft  law* 
were  originally  defigned  to  preclude  the  papifts  only,  and  in- 
volved the  difienters  by  accident,  it  does  not  follow  tnat,  when 
the  fears  of  popery  are  abolifhed,  the  teft  a£ts  are  unneceflary- 
During  the  whole  of  this  conteft,  the  violence  of  innovation, 
the  eagernefs  of  zealots  in  purfuit  of  vifionary  improvements 
and  democratical  equality,  have  appeared  in  the  works  of  the 
diflenters.  We  fhould  not,  indeed  be  afraid  of  trufting  to  the 
.-cool  decifions  of  the  more  moderate  and  enlightened  of  this 
clafs,  for  we  know  that  many  of  them  poflefs  mucli  temper, 
moderation,  and  knowledge ;  but  in  former  times  the  eager 
crowd  has  reprcfled  the  calmer  attempts  of  men  of  this  defcrip** 
tion,  and  againft  their  wild  attempts  we  wifh  theprefent  bar- 
rier to  remain.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  reply  to  many  of 
our  author's  arguments ;  but  it  would  often  be  to  repeat  what 
has  been  already  faid,  and  would  extend  our  account  of  this  ex- 
cellent volume,  which  we  need  not  ftay  again  to  commend/  to 
*u  inconvenient  bulk. 

Gibbon9 s  Hijlory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
in  Vols.  IV.  V.  and  VI.  Quarto,  reviewed.  By  thb  Rev. 
John :Jf  bit akery  B.D*     Svo.  qj.  Boards.    Murray.   179 1. 

XITE  ar-e  placed  in  a  new  as  well  as  a  peculiarly  nice  and 

*  v     delicate  fituation  ;— to  give  our  opinion  on  the  work  #f 

A  Reviewer,  who  has  trodden  the  fame  path  with  ourfclves, 

jirho  has  furveyed  the  feme  qbje£ts,  in  a  different  light;  or  de- 
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corated  with  an  adventitious  colouring.  If  thefc  articles  ha4 
continued  in  their  firft  fituation \  if  the  author  had  been  (till 
the  phantom,  the  urrembodied  form,  which  at  its  ftated  pe* 
riod  ftarts  forth  to  utter  his  literary  decrees,  we  ou^ht  not 
to  have  interfered,  even  with  the  mmuteft  hint.  When  he 
comes  forward  as  an  individual,  he  is  amenable  to  the  laws 
by  whjch  his  own  derifions  have  been  di&ated :  the  judge  def- 
pends  from  the  bench,  and  becomes  in  turn  the  culprit. 
!  Our  author  begins  with  an  elegant,  pi&urefque  defcription 
of  the  progrefs  ot  hiftoryr  tracing  its  (keJeton-like  appearance, 
in  the  meagre  chronicles,  to  the  lkeleton  filled  with  mufcles 
in  their  fucceffors,  who  feize  the  moft  interefting  and  animat- 
ed fceties  for  their  more  particular  narratives;  and  to  thismuf- 
cular  body,  c  aftuated  with  nerves,  animated  with  blood,  and 
bearing  the  bloom  of  health  on  its  cheek.' — Such,  he  tells,  are 
fome  of  the  beft  hiftories  4  written  by  the  loft  generation.' 

*  Here  had  hi#orical  compofnion  relied,  it  would  have  anfwer- 
ed  all  the  ufeful,  and  ail  the  elegant,  purpofes  of  Ufa.  But  the 
a&ivity  of  the  human  mind,  is  always  on  the  wing.  The  fpiru) 
of  improvement  is  ever  pufhing  forward.  And  there  is  a  degree 
of  improvement  beyond  this,  which  may  Ihed  a  greater  warmth 
of  colouring  over  the  piece,  give  it  a  deeper  intereft  with  the  af- 
f eft  ions  of  the  furveyor,  and  fo  reach  the  full  point  of  hiftorical 
perfection.  But  alas  1  man  can  eafily  imagine,  what  he  can  never 
execute.  The  fancy  can  fee  a  perfection,  and  the  judgment  can 
recommend  it ;  but  the  hand  cannot  attain  to  it.  Whether  this 
fce  the  cafe  with  the  prefent  idea  of  hiftorical  perfection  i  I  knew 
not?  but  it  is  certain,  I  think,  that  it  has  never  beeti  attained 
hitherto.  Hiftory,  indeed,  having  once  advanced  to  the  third 
ftage  of  improvement,  cannot  but  ftrain  to  reach  the  fourth  and 
lafL  Then  it  lays  itfelf  out  in  a  fplendour  of  imagery,  a  fre- 
quency of  reflexions,  and  a  refinement  of  language ;  and  thus 
makes  the  narrative  more  ftriking,  by  its  additional  vivacity  and 
vigour.  $ut  it  is  melancholy  to  obferve,  that  in  proportion  as 
we  thus  advance  in  the  ornamental  parts  of  hiftorical  writing,  we 
are,  receding  from  the /did  and  the  nccej/^ry  ;  we  lofe  in  veracity 
what  we  gain  in  e/nbellijhments  \  and  the  authenticity  of  the  narra- 
tion  fades  and  finks  away,  in  the  luftrc  of  tfye  philofotby  furround- 
IWg  it.  The  mind  of  the  writer,  bent  upon  the  peautiful  and 
fubiime  in  hiftory,  doe?  no.t  condescend  to  perform  the  taflfe  of  ac* 
curacy,  and  to  (loop  to  the  drudgery  of  faithfulnefs.  The  mirror 
is  finely  pclifhcd  and  elegantly  decorated ;  bat  it  no  longer  reflecls 
the  real  features  of  the  times.  The  fun  mines  ou»,  indeed,  with 
a  ftriking  effulgence  ;  but  it  is  an  effulgence  of  glare,  and  not  a 
radiation  of  ufcfulncfs.  Such  hiltorians  as  thefe,  we  may  venture 
to  pronounce,  are  Tacitus  ameng  the  ancients,  moft  of  our  beft 
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Ifti&orUas  in  the  pre/tut  generation,  and  Mr.  Gibbon  at  the  head 
of  them.  And  thefe  prefent  us  with  the  (keleton  of  hiftory,  not 
merely  clothed  with  mufcles,  animated  with  life,  and  bearing  the 
bloom  of  health  upon  its  cheek;  bur,  inftead  of  carrying  a  higher 
flufh  of  health  upon  its  cheek,  and  (hewing  a  brighter  beam  of  life: 
in  its  eyes,  rubbed  with  Spanifli  wool,  painted  with  French  far<fg 
and  exhibiting  the  fire  of  fa  J  fe  hood  and  wantonnefs  in  its  eyes.9 

In  fhort,  to  Livy  and  the  more  modern  hiftorians  €  of  the 
laft  century*  are  Tacitus  and  Gibbon  offered  up  as  an  expia-. 
tory  facrifice  :  all  thefe  ornaments  are  defigned  only  to  deco- 
rate the  victims,  and  to  conclude  this  piacular  ceremony  with 
due  decorum.  But  they  are  facrificed  without  a  proper  trial, 
and  condemned  without  fufficient  evidence.  Tacitus  is  un- 
faithful, becaufe  the  fpeech  of  Tiberius  is  different  from  that 
found  at  Lyons,  engraved  on  two  brafs  plates,  difcovered  in 
1528.  We  believe  no  reader  of  hiftory  ever  confidered  the 
fpeeches  inferted  by  hiftorians  as  authentic :  it  was  known  that 
they  were  ufually  the  compofitions  of  the  author,  and  that  re- 
corded by  Tacitus  was  not  calculated  to  deceive.  It  was 
wholly  in  the  ftyle  of  the  hiftory.  The  fpeech  found  engrav- 
ed  on  the  brafs  plates  is  a  great  curiofity  5  but  its  sera  (hould 
firft  be  fixed,  its  authenticity  afcertained,  and  the  certainty 
that  Tacirus  might  have  had  it  before  him,  eftahlilbed,  before 
the  hiftorian  can  be  accufed  of  unfaithfulnefs.  Thefe  arc  cir- 
cumftances  too  trifling  for  our  author :  the  brafs.  plates  are  the 
cteftus  of  Entellus,  and  the  hiftorian  is  laid  in  the  duft. 

That  in  the  progTeflive  improvement  of  the  human  mind, 
each  fcience  and  every  kind  of  compofition  fhould  be  alfo  im- 
proved, will  not  appear  furpriflng.  It  is  only  neceflary  to  en- 
quire,  whether  the  fuperadded  ornaments  of  hiftory  are  un- 
fuitable  to  the  fubjeft;  whether  the  capital  is  improperly 
adapted  to  the  fliaft,  or  its  minuter  decorations  inconfiftent 
with  the  ufe  for  which  the  column  is  defigned,  If  examined 
in  this  way,  our  author's  cenfure  will  appear  to  be  mifapplied. 
In  relating  the  actions  of  men,  the  philofophy  of  the  human 
mind  is  no  unfui table  alfiftant  5  in  tracing  events  to  their  caufes, 
actions  to  motives,  or  eftimating,  by  the  latter,  the  degree  of 
credibility  due  to  accounts  of  events  in  the  works  of  former; 
authors,  philofophy  is  a  neceffary  guide.  In  an  inveftigatton  of 
the  nature  and  power  of  the  machine,  would  an  artift  difre* 
gard  all  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers  ?  But  to  this 
philofophy,  unfaithfulnefs  has  been  added :  is  there  then  any 
neceffary  connection  between  them?  Is  it  not  more  pro* 
bable,  that  the  philofophical  hiftorian  will  be  accurate'  than 
one  unable  to  examine  the  fubjeft  in  the  nicer  fcale  of  meia.- 
phyficaj  kiveftigation  ?  Or  will  an  author  of  this  clafs  have  more 
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temptations  to  corrupt  a  record,  or  mifquote  from  the  annal- 
ift  ?     If  we  examine,  however,  the  proofs  of  unfaithfulnefs, 
they  are  fo  trivial  as  to  raife  a  fmile.     Tacitus  did  not  know 
probably  of  the  exiftence  of  the  recorded  fpeech,  and,  in  the 
ftyle  of  his  aera,  has  framed  one,  confeffidly  better  than  Tibe- 
rius could  have  made  :  in  reality  he  has  acted  injudicioufly  by 
attributing  a  well-connc&ed,  judicious,  and  appofite  fpeech, 
to  a  man  whom  he  defcribes  as  of  flow  underftanding.    The 
fpeech  he  knew  would  be  confidered  as  his  own,  and  he  was 
hot  bound  by  the  drifter  rules  of  the  drama.     The  particular 
accufation  here  adduced  againft  Mr.  Gibbon  is  more  trivial. 
He  had  defcribed,  in  chap.  v.  note  5,  p.  xvii.  the  Praetorian 
camp  on  die  broad  fummit  of  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  hills. 
But  it  was  not,  our  author  tells  us,  on  reviewing  his  autho- 
rities ;  it  was  not  on  the  broad  fummit,  but  on  a  projecting 
point  of  the  Viminal  hill.    Philofophical  hiftorians,  who  think 
they  reft  on  a  broad  fummit^  fliould  be  cautious,  for  the  pro* 
jefting  point  is  not  fufficient :  the  anti-philofophers  will  hurl 
them^from  the  rock,  and  they  will  raife  their  heads  no  more. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  :  all  Mr.  Travis',  all  Mr.  Da- 
vis' detections  are  brought  in  to  fwell  the  lift  of  offences,  with- 
out one  hint  to  tell  the  reader,  that  thefe  authors,  eaually 
violent  againft  the  modern  Tacitus,  have  looked  through  nu*« 
cirofcopes,  and  fwelled  errors  to  faults,  feen  fpots  fcarcely  vv 
lible,  and  imagined  errors  which  would  nojt  even  fully  the 
brilliancy  of  the  moft  attentive  hiftorian.    We  muft,  indeed, 
admit  that  Mr.  Gibbon  has  fometimes  erred  in  his  quotations, 
and  has  occafionally  mifreprefented  his  originals  5  but  thefe 
are  the  unavoidable  incuriae  in  a  long  work ;  and  we  believe  the 
inftances  to  be  very  few,  for  we  have  followed  him  minutely 
through  many  a  weary  and  tedious  path,  with  fcarcely  any 
disappointment.    We  can,  however,  inform  fome  critics,  that 
the  fubftance  of  the  obfervation  will*  not  always  appear  in  the 
jfolated  paflage  •,  but  the  context,  the  fpirit,  and  the  defign  of 
the  original  muft  be  confidered.     This  was  the  fource  of  ibme 
of  Mr.  Davis*  errors,  and  we  have  fome  reafon  to  think  it  has 
pecafioned  miftakes  in  other  annotators. 

One  great  objection  which  Mr.  Whitaker  makes  to  the  hif- 
tory  of  Mr.  Gibbon  is,  that  having  undertaken  to  write  the 
'*  Hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,'  many 
parts  of  his  narrative  defcribe  the  empire  in  a  itate  of  fufficient 
vigour  and  permanency  \  fome  even  fpeak  of  it  as  flourifliing, 
and  progreffive  in  fame  and  in  power  5  befides,  that  the  adven- 
titious hiftories  of  different  nations  are  fcarcely,  if  at  all,  conr 
nefted  with  the  principal  ftory.  This  objection  appears  ia 
piany  different  pages,  expanded  in  different  forms,  and  ex- 
$  preffed 
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prefect  in  the  varied  tones  of  remark,  animadverfion,  cenfure, 
and  reproof.  We  may  admit,  that  the  narrative  is  too  often 
broken,  that  the  epifodes  are  not  always  in  due  fubordination 
to  the  chief  defign,  and  that,  for  a  time,  every  thing,  except 
the  fate  of  Rome,  is  apparently  in  the  hiftorian's  eye.  So  far 
as  this  conduct  militates  againft  the  rules  of  tafte,  and  of  the 
arrangement  of  hiftorical  compofition,  we  deem  it  an  error  j 
But  few  readers,  we  believe,  would  object  to  facrificing  the  af- 
fected refinement  of  critic  rules,  to  the  extenfive  and  varied 
entertainment  which  thefe  adventitious  hiftories  afford.  They 
are  perhaps  too  copious,  but  are  they  unneceflary  ?  Is  it  not 
of  importance  how  each  petty  barbarous  ftate  acquired  confe« 
quence  enough  to  undermine  the  fabric  of  ages,  a  power  for 
a  time  invincible,  the  fole  uridifputed  monarch  of  the  world  ? 
Even  thofe  which  could  not  fucceed  wafted  the  vital  energy  in 
refiftance,  carried  the  force  of  the  empire  to  the  extremities, 
and  left  the  center  a  prey  to  fa&ion,  the  contefts  for  power, 
or  for  the  imperial  throne.  While  thefe  caufes  contributed,  to 
the  fall  of  Rome,  the  hiftory  of  the  contending  ftates  was  no$ 
unfuitable. 

What  fhall  we  fay  to  the  former  part  of  the  objection  ?  1$ 
Appears  at  firft  formidable,  but,  in  the  lapfe  of  time,  which  has 
intervened  between  the  firft  crude  publication  and  the  prefent 
correfted  one,  it  is  a  little  furprifing  that  our  author  mould 
not  have  found  it  lefs  ftable  than  it  at  firft  appeared.  An  em- 
pire cannot  fall  like  a  heavy  body,  with  an  uniform  or  an  ac- 
celerated velocity.  In  a  feries  of  ages,  a  warlike  general,  or 
an  able  monarch,  will  for  a  time  preferve  it ;  but  is  not  this 
Sera  to  be  included  in  its  fall,  or  muft  the  hiftory  be  mutilated 
by  fele&ing  the  flouriftiing  reign  from  the  reft,  in  order  to 
bring  the  fall  within  the  calculation  of  a  mathematical  prob* 
lem,  and  to  afcertain  its  ratio?  "Might  not  various  inftances 
jlluftrate  the  futility  of  this  obfervation  ?  Do  we  not  call  it  ant 
ebbing  tide,  though  a  folitary  wave  may  occafionally  rife  far 
above  its  preceflbr  ?  Is  not  the  fap  faid  to  be  afcending  in  the 
vine,  though  in  many  fucceeding  days  it  does  not  reach  the 
height  to  which,  in  a  favourable  moment,  it  before  attained  ? 
We  know  not  what  kind  of  a  hiftory  would  have  refulted  from, 
luch  a  rigorous  adherence  to  rules  5,  but  we  have  little  reafon 
to  think  that  the  author  would  have  attained  the  eminence  of 
Jtfr.  Gibbon. 

In  the  more  particular  objections,  Mr.  Whltaker  is  fome« 
times  correct  j  but  more  often  petulant^  captious,  and  unrea-i 
(bnable :  we  fhall  fele&  a  few  inftances. 

*  The  hiftory  in  this  chapter  (the  third  of  the  new  volumes) 
carries  a  peculiar  air  of  otfcuritj  with  it.    It  is  very  frequently 
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unintelligible*  And  we  are  ready  to  invoke  Oedipus,  to  come 
and  explain  the  enigmatic  pafiages.  But  we  pais  over  the  objcure 
exprtfitoms,  and  alfo  the  fa/je  language,  in  order  to  mark  more  fully 
tome  contradictions  and  fome  abfurdities. 

h  "  Mahomet  plaerd  himfc\f,  with  Abubeker,  on  a  throne  or  pul- 
pit." So  fays  the  text.  But  what  addi  the  note?  "  The  plaee% 
to  which  Mahomet  retired  during  the  a&ion,  is  fty  led  by  Gagnier— 
nmbraculom,  une  lege  de  boisavee  urn  forte.  The  fame  Arabic  word 
is  rendered  by  Reifke, — by  folium,  fuggeftui  editior;  and  the  dif- 
ference is  of  the  utmoft  moment,  for  the  honour  both  of  the  inter- 
preter and  the  hero.'*  Yet  without  fettling,  or  attempting  to 
fettle,  by  arguments  in  the  note,  this  "  difference  of  the  utmoft 
moment ;"  Mr.  Gibbon  has  decided  it  without  any  argument  in 
the  text,  and  fixed  it  to  be  "  a  throne  or  pulpit."  And  then 
the  note  comes  to  decide  againft  this  decifion,  to  intimate  the 
place  may  be  feme  fhed  or  cabin  of  wood,  and  to  fay  that  Ma- 
homet "  retired"  to  it  during  the  a&ion. 

•  Text  The  "  dream  of  a  nocturnal  journey  is  ferioufly  3e- 
Jcribed,  as  a  real  and  corporeal  tranfa&ion."  Note.  *4  The 
mo&anizl  Journey  is  circumft  ant  tally  related  by  Abulfeda, — who 
tvijbes  to  think  it  a  vifion.— -Yet  the  Koran,  without  naming  ei- 
ther heaven,  or  Jerufalera,  or  Mecca,  has  only  dropt  a  myfteri- 
OOS  hint,  lans  illi  qui  tranftulit  fervum  fum  ab  oratorio  Haram  ad 
oratorium  remotiJJimum.—A  (lender  bafts  for  the  aerial  fir u dure  of 
tradition!"  Mr.  Gibbon  firll  makes  the  journey  to  be  a  dream. 
He  then  refers  to  Abulfeda,  who  makes  it  a  reality ;  circumftan- 
tialfy  relating  it,  and  only  wifhing,  from  the  grofs  abfurdity,  to 
refolve  it  (if  he  could)  into  a  dream*  And  he  next  produces  a 
paflage  from  the  Koran,  which  fhews  it  decisively  to  be  a  reality. 
He  produces  it  in  confirmatien  of  the  text,  and  in  evidence  of  its 
being  a  dream.  Yet  it  proves  if  not  to  be  a  dream,  in  the  plaineft 
manner.  The  pafTage  praifes  God,  for  tranjlatiug  his  fervant 
from  the  oratory  Haram,  Sec,  u  tranftulit  fervum  fuum  ab  orator  is 
Heram,"  &c.  And  Mr.  Gibbon,  who  fays  the  Koran  mentions 
not  Mecca,  is  deceived  by  his  inattention ;  the  "  oratorium  Ha- 
ram" being  the  temple  of  Mecca,  which  is  called  in  Arabic  MaJ- 
jad  al  Haram,  or  (imply  Al  Haram  and  Haram,  the  facred  temple; 
and  Mr.  Gibbon  himfelf  accordingly  carrying  Mahomet  in  the 
text,  "  from  the"  very  "  temple  of  Mecca," 

In  each  inftance,  the  contradiction  and  the  abfurdity  mud 
be  placed  to  the  account  of  the  Reviewer.  Mr.  Gibbon,  in 
the  firft,  prefers  the  translation  of  Reifke,  but  points  out  in 
the  note  the  different  verfton  of  Gagnier,  telling  his  readers, 
ironically,  for  joining  'interpreter*  to '  hero/  fufficiently  poipts 
out  the  irony  to  any  one  but  an  anti-philofopher,  that  it  is  a, 
fontroverfy  of  the  utmoft  moment.  Mr,  Whitaker  was  pro- 
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bably  calculating  die  ratio  of  the  acoekrative  forces  of  falling 
bodies.  To  die  feeond  criticifm  we  fcarcely  know  how  to  re- 
ply. Did  not  our  author  know,  that  an  idle  ftoty  is  com- 
monly called  a  dream,  and  is  a  dream,  '  chrcumftantially  re- 
lated, a  reality  f '  The  temple  6f  Mecca  was  emphatically  calk 
ed  Masjad  al  Haram,  but  Mecca  is  certainly  not  mentioned, 
and  only  by  a  doubtful  implication  pointed  out. 

We  wall  add  the  following  fhort  remark,  as  an  inftance  of 
a  new  kind  of  criticifm,  not  (infrequent  in  this  volume,  where 
every  note,  it  is  fuppofed,  mufi  neccflarily  be  a  confirmation  of 
the  text.  The  notes  of  Mr.  Gibbon  are  undoubtedly  intended 
fometimes  to  mow,  that  his  opinion  is  not  the  untverfal  one, 
and  to  mark<exceptions  as  well  as  authorities. 

*  CoutradiAions.  Text.  "  The  Hungarian  language— bears 
a  clofe  and  clear  affinity  to  the  idioms  of  the  Fennic  race."  Note. 
"  I  read  in  the  learned  Bayer — ,  that  although  the  Hungarian  has 
adopted  many  Fennic  words  (i/t  turner  at  voces),  it  ejftntially  dif- 
fers, iote  genio  et  uaiurd  "  Where  then  is,  or  where  can  be,  the 
41  clofe  and  clear  affinity,9'  in  it  "  to  the  idioms  of  the  Fennic 
race ;"  when  "  the  whole  genius  and  nature"  of  thai  is  "  eflea- 
tially"  different  from  ibis  /' 

Again, 

•  Text,  ••  The  northern  monarchs  of  Scotland %  Denmark ,  Swe- 
den, and  Poland,  were  yet  (bangers  to  the  paflions  and  interefts 
of  the  fouth."  Note.  ««  The  author  of  the  Efprit  des  Croifades 
has  doubted,  and  might  bane  dijbelieved,  the  crnfade  and  tragic 
death  of  prince  Sneno,  with  1500  or  15000  Danes,  who  was  cut 
off1  by  fultan  Soli  man  in  Cappadocia,  but  who  ftill  lives  in  the 
poem  of  TafTo  (torn.  iv.  p.  in — 115)*"  Yet  Mr.  Gibbon  in  a 
diftant  page  inconfiflently  fays,  that  there  were  in  the  crufade 
'<  bands  of  adventurers  from  Spain,  Lombard/,  and  England ; 
and  from  the  diftant  bogs  and  mountains  of  Ireland  or  Seat  land, 
iflued  fome  naked  and  lavage  fanatics,  ferocious  at  home  bat  un- 
warlike  abroad.0  Note  fays,  that  William  of  Matmeflniry  #*- 
frefy  mentions  the  Wcljb  and  Setts,  &c."  and  that  Guibert  notes 
**  Seotorum,  apud  fe  ferociura,  alias  imbellium,  cuneos,"  whese 
the  ems  inteffum  and  biftida  ehlamys  may  (hit  the  Highlanders,  but 
Xhejtxibmj  uliginofis  may  rather  apply  to  the  IrUh  bogs.9  The  Scotch 
of  Guibert  may  Jeem  to  be  the  Irim  only,  from  the  •*  finibus  uli- 
ginofis."  Nor  would  the  drefs  be  any  argument  to  the  contrary. 
The  IrUh  at  this  period  wore  the  fame  drefs  with  the  Highland-, 
ers.  But  the  Scoti  of  Guibert  are  what  their  name  imports,  the. 
prefent  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  and  the  fame  with  the  Scots  of, 
Malmeibury.  And  it  was  then  as  common  with  foreigners,  to, 
discriminate  Scotland  by  its  bogs,  as  it  now  is  with  ourfelves  to. 
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<}enote  Ireland.  This  is  evident  from  the  circular  letter  of  Fre- 
derick emperor  of  Germany,  to  the  nations  around ;  on  the  wild 
irruptions  of  the  Tartars.  It  is  in  M.  Paris,  p.  498,  and  is  quoted 
by  Mr.  Gibbon  himfelf  in  p.  304.  There  the  writer  fpeaks  of 
•'  cruenta  Hybemia  cum  agiii  Waliia,  paluftrii  Scotia"  &c  And, 
«s  Mr.  Gibbon  might  have  faved  at  once  the  uncertainty  and  the 
contradiction^  by  Hating  the  truth ;  fo  he  mould  never  have  rua 
into  the  new  contradiction,  of  afford  ng  thofe  to  be  €€  naked"  in 
the  text,  whom  he  covers  with  a  rough  mantle, "  hifpida  chlamys,* 
in  the  note.  This  is  bringing  back  that  poetical  bull  of  Black* 
more's,  which  (I  underftand)  is  fupprtjftd  in  the  latt  edition  or 
editions  of  the  poem  5 

A  painted  veft  prince  Vortiger  had  on, 
Which  from  a  naked  Pi&  his  grandfire  won.' 

The  note  is  much  longer,  but  not  greatly  varied  in  argu- 
ment. What  does  this  accufation  amount  to  ?  The  hifto-> 
rian  had  faid,  in  the  text,  that  the  northern  monarchs  knew 
little  of  the  paffions  and  interefts  of  the  fouth,  for  they  led  no 
bands  to  thecrufades.  This  decifive  language  (hows,  that,  like 
the  author  of  the  Efprit  de  Croifades,  he  doubts  or  difbelieves 
the  fuppofed  expedition  of  Sueco,  a  Norman  king,  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  body  of  Danes  and  Norwegians.  Where  then 
is  the  inconfiftency  in  faying,  that  fome  bands  of  adventurers 
from  either  country,  may  have  been  in  the  armies  of  other 
nations  ?  Such  there  undoubtedly  were,  of  whom  the  mo- 
narchs knew  nothing,  and  by  whom  they  could  not  be  inftruft- 
cd  in  the  '  paflions  and  interefts  of  the  fouth.'  The  diftino 
tion  between  thefe  bands  and  the  national  troops  is  fufficiently 
pointed  6ut  by  the  mention  of  England  and  Lorrtbardy,  who 
fent  regular  armies*  Mr.  Gibbon  too  leaves  it  in  doubt,  whe- 
ther the  '  Scotorum  cuneos'  refers  to  the  ancient  or  modern 
Scotia ;  and  we  fcarcely  expected  to  fee  an  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, in  an  age  of  barbarifm  and  ignorance,  quoted  for  an 
exact  pi&urelque  diftin&ion  of  a  country, .  of  which  they 
fcarcely  knew  with  accuracy  the  name. 

Of  Mr.  Gibbon's  language,  and  of  fome  of  his  faults,  we 
have  formerly  fpoken  with  fufficicnt  freedom.  His  language 
will  never  recommend  him  to  the  inattentive,  unreflecting  rea- 
der, for  it  requires  often  minute  inveftigation$  and  a  mind 
alive  to  its  apparent  and  its  hidden  meaning.  We  mean  not 
to  fay  that  this  is  an  excellence  \  but  if  it  be  a  fault,  we  have 
xeafon  to  think  it  a  premeditated  and  intended  one.  Of  out 
author's  criticifms  on 'it,  we  cannot  fpeak  highly ;  and  indeed 
of  Mr.  Whitaker's  errors  we  were  unwilling  to  fpeak  at  all ; 
but  our  duty  to  the  public,  and  a  little  regard  to  our  own  cre- 
dit, prevented  us  from  being  wholly  filenc    If  the  hiftorian  of 
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the  Roman  empire  had  been  guilty  of  half  the  faults  included 
1  In  this  enormous  lift  of  errors,  we  mult  appear  to  have  a&ed 
with  a  culpable  partiality,  in  fpeaking  of  him  with  fo  much 
xefpeft  in  our  own  Journal. 

Zhe  Works  of  John  Whitehurfi,  F.  R.  S.   With  Memoirs  of  hi* 
•  Life  and  Writings.     $t°-     ll*  is.  Boards.    Bent.     1791. v 


O' 


|UR  author's  works  were  not  numerous  j  and  we  find  in 
this  collection  very  little,  except  the  valuable  treatife  011 
the  '  original  State  and  Formation  of  the  Earth/  which  we 
have  repeatedly  noticed.  From  a  fhort  Life  prefixed,  we  fee 
that  Mr.  Whitehurft  was  the  fon  of  a  watchifraker  at  Congle- 
ton,  in  Chefhire :  his  ingenuity  was  early  excited  by  the  nume- 
rous machines  at  Derby,  and  other  places  in  his  neighbour- 
hood; and  in  the  latter  town,  the  capital  of  its  county,  lie  was, 
for  a  time,  fettled  with  cdnfiderable  reputation  as  a  clock  and 
watchmaker.  He  removed  to  London  in  1775,  on  being  ap* 
pointed  Hamper  of  the  money-weights,  in  confequence  of  the 
a&  for  the  regulation  of  the  gold  coin,  leaving  his  native  coun- 
try to  regret  the  lofs  of  a  man  who  had  been  ufefui  in  many 
different  oranches  of  pra&ical  philofophy.  His  principal  work 
was  firft  published  in  1778,  and  again  in  1786,  with  numerous 
additions,  and  in  a  more  poiifhed  ftyle,  which,  m  the  opinion 
of  many,  detra&ed  from  the  unadorned  fimplicity  £0  prepof- 
fefling  in  the  firft  edition. 

In  I779  he  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  an 
honour  which  was  followed  by  a  fimilar  attention  from  other 
bodies;  and  in  1787,  publifhea  his  trad  on  the  means  cof  ob- 
taining invariable  Meafures  of  Length,  Capacity,  and  Weight, 
ftom  the  Menfuration  of  Time.'  Of  this  attempt  we  have 
lately  given  fome  account,  and  (hall,  in  the  conclusion  of  this, 
article,  enlarge  on  it  a  little  farther. 

•  Though  Mr.  Whitehurft  for  feveral  years  felt  himfelf  gradu- 
ally declining,  yet  his  ever  a&ive  mind  remitted  not  of  its  accuf-  k 
tomed  exertions.  Even  in  his  lafl  illnefs,  before  being  confined 
entirely  to  his  chamber,  he  was  proceeding  at  intervals  to  com- 
plete a  Treatife  on  Chimnies,  Ventilation,  and  the  contraction  of 
Garden-ftoves*  announced  to  the  public  in  1782,  and  containing. 
1*  Some  account  of  the  properties  of  air,  and  the  laws  of  fluids. 
2.  Their  application  and  ufe  in  a  variety  of  cafes  relative  to  the 
conftruftion  of  chimnies,  and  the  removal  of  fuch  defects  as  occa- 
fion  old  chimnies  to  fmoke.  3.  Modes  of  ventilating  elegant 
-rooms  without  any  vifiWe  appearance  or  deformity  ;  calculated  for 
the  preformation  of  pictures,  prints,  furniture,  and  fine  cielings, 
from  the  pernicious  effects  of  flagnant  air,  the  fmoke  of  candles, 
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&c.  4.  Methods  of  ventilating  counting-houfes  and  workshops* 
where  many  people,  candles,  or  lamps,  are  employed :  likewife' 
hofpitals,  jails,  ftables,  &c.  5.  A  phifofophical  enquiry  into  the 
conftru&ion  of  garden-ftoves,  employed  in  the  culture  of  exotic 
plants.  6.  A  description  of  fome  other  devices  tending  to  pro- 
mote the  health  and  comfort  of  human  life. — The  manufcriptsan<f 
drawings,  fince  his  death,  have  been  in  the  hands  of  feveral  of  his 
friends,  but  not  one  of  the  articles  is  found  fufficiently  perfect  for 
publication;  and  it  is  fuppofed,  that  in  burning  feveral  papers 
during  his  lad  illnefs,  he  inadvertently  deliroyed  part  of  the  fair 
iranferipts  inflead  of  the  rough  copies.' 

He  died  of  a  repelled  gout,  Feb.  1 8,  1788,  in  the  feventy- 
fifth  year  of  his  age. 

*  To  fay  nothing  of  the  uprightnefs  and  punctuality  of  his  deal- 
ings in  all  tranfa&ions  relative  to  bufinefs;  few  men  have  been 
known  to  pofiefs  more  benevolent  affections  than  he,  or,  being 
poffeflcd  of  fuch,  to  direct  them  more  judicioufly  to  their  proper 
ends.  He  was  a  philanthropic  in  the  true  ft  fenfe  of  that  word. 
Every  thing  tending  to  die  good  of  his  kind  he  was  on  all  occa- 
fions,  and  particularly  in  cafes  of  diftrefs,  zealous  to  forward, 
confidering  nothing  foreign  to  him  as  a  man  thatr  elates  to  man* 
Though  well  known  to  many  of  the  great,  to  whofe  good  graces 
flattery  has  been  found  in  general  the  readieft  path,  it  is  to  be  re* 
corded  to  his  honour,  that  he  never  once  ftooped  to  that  degrading 
mode  of  obtaining  favour,  which  he  regarded  as  the  loweft  vice 
of  the  lowed  mind.  He  had  indeed  a  fettled  abhorrence,  not  of 
flattery  only,  but  of  every  other  deviation  from  truth,  at  whofe' 
fhrine  he  m*y  be  faid  to  have  been  a  conftant  worihipper.  The 
truth  of  thefe  things  he  was  daily  more  or  lefs  employed  in  inves- 
tigating, and  tiuth  of  acYion  he  exemplified  in  the  whole  tenor  of 
a  long,  laborious,  and  Angularly  ufeful  life. 

'  As  to  his  perfon,  he  was  fomewhaf  above  the  middle  ftatare* 
rather  thin  than  otherwife,  and  of  a  countenance  expreffive  at  once 
of  penetration  and  mildnefs.  His  fine  grey  locks,  unpolluted  by 
art,  gave  a  venerable  air  to  his  whole  appearance.  In,  drefs  he 
was  plain,  in  diet  temperate,  in  his  general  intercourfe  with  man- 
kind eafy  and  obliging.  In  company  he  was  chearful  or  grave 
alike,  according  to  the  diclate  of  the  occafion;  with  now  and  then 
a  peculiar  fpecies  of  humour  about  him,  delivered  with  fuch  gra- 
vity of  manner  and  utterance,  that  thofe  who  knew  him  but  (lightly 
were  apt  to  underftand  him  as  ferious,  when  he  was  merely  play- 
ful. Where  any  defire  of  information  on  fubje&s  in  which  he 
was  converfant  was  exprefied,  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  im**- 
parting  it.  But  he  never  affected,  after  the  manner  of  fome,  t* 
know  what  he  did  not  know.  Confidering  all  ufeful  learning  to 
lie  in  a  narrow  compafs,and  having  little  retifii  for  the  ornamental*- 
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1m  wai  not  greatly  given  to  reading;  but  from  his  ycuth  up  he 
•bferved  much,  and  refle&ed  much  ;  his  apprehcniion  was  quick, 
And  bis  judgment. clear  and  di  (criminating*  Unbiafled  from  edu- 
cation by  any  early  adopted  fyfteqis,  he  bad  immediate  recourfe 
to  nature  herielf;  he  attentively  ftudied  ber,  and  by  a  patience 
and  afliduity  indefatigable,  attained  to  a  confequence  in  fcience 
BOt  raihly  to  be  hoped  for,  without  regular  initiation  by  minds  of 
left  native  energy  than  his  own.  He  had  many  friends,  and  from 
the  great  purity  and  firapHcity  of  his  manners,  few  or  no  enemies; 
onlefs  it  were  allowable  to  call  thofe  enemies  who,  without  de- 
trading  from  his  merit  openly,  might  yet,  from  a  jealoufy  of  his 
fnperior  knowledge,  be  difpofed  to  leflen  it  in  private/ 

Of  our  author's  Treatife  on  the  original  State  and  Forma- 
tion of  the  Earthy  we  have  already  ipoken  at  fome  length. 
The  corrections  are,  feemingly,  only  the  minuter  ones  of  the 
editor :  we  do  not  perceive  any  additions  from  the  author* 

The  papers  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  are  three 
only.  The  firft  is  printed  in  the  fifty-feventh  volume  of  the 
Tranfa&ions,  and  contains  an  account  of  a  remarkable  degree 
of  cold,  January  18th,  1767,  ohferved  at  Derby.  The  ther- 
mometer, at  half  an  hour  after  nine  in  the  evening,  was  1  de- 
gree below  (}••  The  fecond  paper  is  aa  Account  of  a  Mode  of 
railing  Watx4  by  its  Momentum.  The  machine  was  executed 
at  Oulton  in  Cheshire,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Egerton,  for  the  fervice 
of  .a  private  brewboufe ;  and  is  a.  very  fimple  and  commodious 
one. '  The  third  contains  Experiments  on  ignited  Bodies,  to 
{how  that  their  weight  is  not  increafed  by  heating. 

The  attempt  to  attain  invariable  Meafures  of  Length,  &c» 
from  the  Meruuration  of  Tim^  we  have  only  fliortly  noticed  in 
our  account  of  Mr.  Keith's  trad.  His  object  was  to  obtain  a 
xneafure  of  the  greateft  length  that  conveniency  would  allow, 
from  the  vibration  of  two  pendulums,  whofe  vibrations  are  in  the 
*atio  of  2  to  1 1  and  the  difference  of  whofe  lengths  coincide 
with  the  Englifti  ftandard  in  whole  numbers  nearly.  The  firft 
idea  of  the  machine  he  afcribes  with  great  candour  to  Mr. 
Hatton,  who  communicated  it  to  the  Society  for  the  Improve- 
ipent  of  Arts,  &c.  in  confequence  of  their  having  offered  a 
premium  for  this  purpofe.  If  the  length  of  a  feconds  pendu- 
lum in  the  latitude  of  London  is  39.2.  inches,  the  length  of  one 
vibrating  42  times  in  a  minute  is  found  to  be  80  inches,  and  an- 
other vibrating  84  times  muft  be  20  inches,  each  vibrating  in 
equatarcs.  The  difference,  60  inches,  or  5  Engiifii  yards,  is  the 
ftandard  of  length  thus  discovered*  This,  on  trying  die  expe- 
riment, was  found  not  to  be  quite  accurate,  for  it  amounted  to 
59.892  inches,  only  from  affuining  the  firft  to  be  39.2  inftead 
of  39. 1 1 96,  its  true  meafurc. 
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Of  the  machine  itfelf  we  can  convey  no  idea  withbtft  fhtf 
plate,  but  the  rod  is  a  flat  tempered  iteel  wire,  of  whieh  9c 
inches  weigh  only  3  grain*;  The  editor,  Dr.  Hutton,  calcu^ 
htes  that,  if  this  rod  was  fquare,  it  would  be  only  the  228th 
part  of  an  inch:  the  length  and  breadth  are  not  given.  The 
other  meafures,  as  we  have  formerly  had  occaGon  to  fhowf  are 
cfaGly  derived  from  this  invariable  length  5  but  our  author's 
method  is  Angularly  neat,  clear,  and  ingenious.  An  Appen- 
dix, containing  fome  elucidations,  and  a  fhort  defence  cf  the 
author,  is  added  by  Dr.  Hutton. 

On  the  whole,  the  merit  of  Mr*  Whitchurft's  works  leads  us 
to  regret  that  they  were  not  more  numerous*  His  clear,  ac^ 
curate,  comprehenfrve  ideas,  were  ufually  explained  in  a  ftyle 
equally  forcible  and  peifpicuoUs.  Neither  biafled  by  party  or 
by  prejudice,  he  examined  nature  with  attention,  and  under- 
stood her  works  ably  and  accurately*  If  we  except  the  Ap- 
pendix, we  are  only  indebted  to  the  prefent  editor  tor  his  care 
in  conveying  thefe  tra£b  to  the  world  in  their  prefent  form ; 
the  Life  was  probably  written  by  a  different  hand,  and  has 
been  already  inferted  in  the  Univerfal  Magazine.  The  mate- 
rials are,  however,  faid  to  have  been  furmihed  by  Mr.  White- 
hurft's  relations.  4 

-, '• 

7 he  Pope's  Journey  to  the  other  lVorlds%  tofeek  AaSAce  and  Af> 

fiftance  arainji  the  National  Afjembly  of  France.     &vo.  1u 

Jewed.    fudgway.     1791.  v 

\LT E  remember  a  ludicrous  poem,  in  which  the  pope  is 
*  *  fuppofed  to  repair  to  the  Pandxmonium  of  Satan  tri- 
umphantly, to  announce  the  gun-powder  plot.  But  the 
French,  for  the  two  firft  parts  are  a  tranflation,  knowing  pro- 
bably more  of  papal  tricks,  have  fent  him  to  the  regions  above 
as  well  as  thole  below,  and  conduced  their  tale  with  much 
humour;  treadingfometimes,  with  too  little  reverence,  near 
facred1  ground.  The  firft  part  refembles,  in  the  condutt,  the 
old  ballad  of  the  Wife  of  Bath. 

«  Then  his  crown,  'broider'd  caffock,  and  gold  flippers  on. 

He  journey'd  to  Paridife  in  this  grand  ftate, 

And  taking  his  keys,  when  arriv'd  at  the  gate, 

He  found  them  too  large,  and  with  ruft  overfpread, 

From  the  blood  which  his  vile  predeceflbrs  had  fhed  ; 

The  Wood  of  the  martyrs  encrufted  all  o'er, 

In  vain  he  apply 'd  them,  to  open  the  door. 

So  he  thnmp'd  with  his  crozier.— Said  Peter,  Who's  there  ?— 

'Tis  I,  holy  Peter,  who  fit  in  your  chair : — 

Peter  peep'd  through  the  key-hole,  and  cry'd,  'Tis  a  lie !  • 

You're  a  fine  dizca'd  beau,  a  poor  fifher  was  I.— 
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Holy  faint !  I  pot  on  what  they  give  me ;  no  more— » 

Sto  Peter  was  fofteri'd,  and  open'd  the  door. 

Bnt  now  a  new  trouble  arofe,  as  the  gate, 

For  one  fat  with  plunder,  was  found  far  too  ftrait.     „ 

Into  heaven  to  get,  were  not  hard  Peter,  faid  ; 

If  you,  like  myfelf,  had  on  gudgeons  been  fed.— 

The  gudgeons,  St.  Peter,  I  gave  to  my  flock, 

In  return,  they  to  me  were  profufe  of  their  flock.* 

9  Now  a  fight  fo  nouvelle  as  a  pope  in  high  heaven, 

Some  liftening  faints  to  expedients  had  driven. 

O  ho,  fays  St.  Jofe)ph,  I  have  it  all  firog> 

With  my  axe  I  can  make  him  as  flat  as  a  bug— 

He  feized  him,  and  off  his  fine  caflbck  he  tore, 

*Then  chipp'd  him,  and  (hot  him  bolt  in  at  the  door. 

When  again  in  his  purple,  what  crowds  of  the  bleft 

Gaz'd  in  wonder  to  fee  fuch  an  out-o'th'-way  gueft  ! 

They  afe'd  what  it  was,  and  St.  Peter  reply'd, 

Tis  a  Pope,— Ho  a  Pope !— here's  a  Pope  they  all. cry  *d  ! 

See  Peter's  fdcceflbr,  how  fhrangely  array 'd  !— 

But  Peter,  die  Pope  to  his  mafter  convey'oV 

In  Heaven  there  was  but  one  Pope :  it  was  Gregory  the 
Great :  but  in  Hell,  Jit  venia  verbo%  there  was  a  numerous 
'conclave.  The  converfation  is  humorous,  and  we  (hall  tran- 
scribe a  (pecimen : 

*  Firfl  fpoke  feventh  Gregory— »My  blood,  firs,  runs  cold, 

On  hearing  the  mifchiefs  Pope  Pius  has  told ; 

But  furely  thefe  Franks  may  be  yet  made  to  (hew 

That  refpeft  which  to  Peter's  fucceflbr  they  owe : 

I  oft  ftretchM  my  power  to  bind  and  unloofe, 

And  was  fain  Paul's  and  Peter's  names  fometimes  to  ufe  ; 

Interdicting  whole  kingdoms,  Idamn'd  whom  I  woul'd; 

*Tis  a  right  very  ufeful,  when  well  underftood.— 

Ah  !  faid  Pius,  I  threaten'd,  but  that  play  is  o'er* 
There  are  thoufands  who  go  to  confeffion  no  more : 
And  for  thofe  who  yet  go,  there  is  nothing  to  hope, 
They  find  priefts  to  abfolve  them  in  fpite  of  the  Pope.—* 

Interdictions  avail  not,  faid  Innocent  Third, 
My  means  are  infallible,  truft  to  my  word. 
Go  preach  a  crufade,  'twill  your  wifdom  evince, 
Set  nation  'gainft  nation,  and  prince  againfl  prince; 
I  rais'd  martial  ardor,  fet  Europe  on  ire, 
And  millions  were  feen  by  my  arts  to  expire  !~ 
'Twill  not  do>  faid  Pope  Pius,  the  means  have  been  try'd, 
To  tor  op  fanatics  to  fight  on  our  fide : 
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For  a.Pengoid  Abbe,  and  Abbe  Sieves, 

Hare  learnt  their  new  engine  with  fuch  force  to  pliyr 

That  they'd  foon  quench  ihe  flames  which  fanatics  woiTdraifc, 

Ah  \  the  biihops  of  bifbops  have  feen  their  bed  days  \ 

Men  will  fight  now  no  more  for  the  glory  of  heaven ; 

Oh  what  tranfports  to  Popes,  have  thofe  bloody  wars  given !— < 

Cry'd  Boniface  Eighth,  fill'd  with  fpiritual  pride, 
Are  my  fublime  reas'nings  then  quite  laid  afide  ? 
I  pray  you  in  Luke,  read  th'ApoflJe's  own  words, 
Lo,  two  fwords  are  here— or— lo  here  are  two  fwords* 
My  interpretation  is  certainly  true, 
'Tis  the  fpiritual  weapon,  and  temporal  too. 
Now  the  former  muit  furciy  the  latter  control; 
Befides  this,  two  lights  in  the  firmament  roll : 
The  great  one's  the  power  of  the  church,  and  the  lefe, 
Which  borrows  its  light,  civil  rule  muft  exprefs. — 

Ah  \  fays  Pius,  none  now  a- days  fuch,  reasoning  brings, 
The  fchool  boys  of  Paris  would  laugh  at  theft  things ; 
Swords,  are  fteel  finely  temper'd,  thefe  arch  rogues  would  cry. 
And  the  fun  and  the  moon  are  the  Hghts  of  the  iky*' — 

The  third  part  is  more  wholefomc  in  its  tendency,  hut  lefs 
entertaining.  It  is  adapted  profefledly  to  the  prefent  difpofi- 
tion  and  fituation  of  the  Englifh  nation. 

*^<^— ■*.— ^^i^i     ■        i  ■■■ »    — —— — — ^—        — -^—— ^— ■*• 

The  Chart  and  Scale  of  Truth,  by  which  to  find  the  Caufe  of 

Error.     Leclures  read  before  the  Unlverjity  of  Oxfora\  at  the 

Lcclure  founded  by  the  Rev*  John  Bampton,  Af.  A*     By 

Edward  Tat  ham,  D.  D.     (Concluded  from  Page  33.^ 

*TpHE  fecond  volume  is  prefaced  with  divers  preliminary  ob- 
*■•  fervations  on  '  The  Logic  of  Theology  ;y  in  which,  the 
author  labours  to  define  its  difference  from  tne  logic  of  human 
fciences.  To  comprehend  this  fubje&,  Dr.  Tatham  remarks, 
that  *  it  is  not  enough  for  the  ftudent  to  read  over,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  bulky  volumes  of  fehool-divinity  with  a  dronijb 
and  befitted  induftry,  embracing  whatever  is  advanced  with  an 
implicit  aflent ;  nor,  on  the  other,  to  run  through  the  gilded 
volumes  of  our  modern  fermonizers,  which  are  calculated  to 
TeHeve  him  from  the  trouble  of  thinking,,  and  the  labour  of  at- 
tention, and  to  kill  an  idle  hour  in  all  tne  eafe  of  an  indolent 
jlraight-forward  reading*  Theology  is  dated  by  this  jealous- 
divine  to  be  'the  queen  of  {Sciences.'  To  this  all  the  other 
parts  of  learning  fliould  miniAcr  and  fukfirve :  '  the  virgin* 
that  be  her  fellows  fliould  bear  her  company/  to  cultivate  the 
ftnderftanding,  and  to  prepare  the  heart*  for  this  fublimer 
Application.  .  . 

His.  firft  chapter  it  dedicated  to  the  cxphmation  of  *  the 
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theological  principle,  and  its  effeft  upon  the  mind.'  This  ap- 
pears to  be  a  mere  expanfionof  the  maxim  profefledly  borrow- 
ed from  his  good  and  conftant  friend  Bacon ;  viz.  '  All  know- 
ledge is  allotted  a  twofold  information ;  the  one  originating 
from  fenfe,  the  other  from  infpiration*  But  we  think  that  the 
do&or  exceeds  his  inftrudions,  and  will  not  meet  the  aifent 
of  a  great  proportion  of  readers,  when  in  aflerting  the  fupre- 
macy  of  faith  over  reafon,  he  maintains  that  the  former  '  im- 
mediately, and  at  one  grafp,  embraces'  (L  e.  comprehends)  i  all 
the  myfteries  of  religion,  however  dark  and  incomprchcnjiblc* 
If  this  be  the  cafe,  vam  is  the  Or g anon  of  Ariftotle,  vain  are  all 
Charts  and  Scabs  of  Truth,  and  juft  are  the  cenfures  fulminat- 
ed againft  the  Stagyrite.  Dr.  Tatham  (hould  hare  recolle&ed, 
that  in  order  to  eftabliih  the  theologic  fyftem  on  his  own  fa- 
vourite baGs,  it  was  by  no  means  neceflary  to  deftroy  the  Arif- 
totelian  fabric  As  a  juft  inftrument  of  reafoning,  we  believe 
it  to  be  univerfal  and  immutable.  That  it  may  be  perverted 
in  the  hands  of  the  injudicious,  or  perplex  the  underftanding 
of  the  weak,  cannot  be  denied. 

Our  le&urer  is  not  fufficiently  aware  of  the  ill  confequences 
of  too  much  depreffine  human  reafon,  and  human  attain- 
ments, in  order  to  exalt  the  power  of  divine  agency  on  the 
mind.  If  right  reafon  and  true  religion  be  fet  at  variance  by  the 

eofeflbrs  of  either,  it  will  fare  ill  with  the  interefts  of  both* 
r.  Tatham  thinks  proper  to  aflert  that  if  ArlflotU  had  been 
born  under  the  gofpel-difpenfation,  he  would  have  deftroyed 
all  his  logical  works  (which  are  dated  to  have  been  very  disad- 
vantageous to  the  Chriftian  caufe),  and  embraced  Chriftianity. 
From  the  former  part  of  this  fuppofition  we  diflent  wholly : 
and  the  latter  is  doubtful.  As  well  might  Euclid,  or  any  other 
mathematician,  who  took  nothing  for  granted  without  demon- 
stration, have  fupprefled  his  labours,  becaufe  a  religious  fyf- 
tem was  propofed,  requiring  faith  without  proof.  Divine  fub- 
je&s  would  not  have  been  efteemed  cognifable  by  human  in- 
ftruments ;  as  appears  from  the  fad,  that  none  of  the  ancient 
philofophers'ever  applied  the  rules  of  logic  or  mathematics  to 
decide  on  the  aflertions  of  their  religion :  and  we  hope  it  is 
not  impoflible  that  Ariftotle  and  Euclid  might,  in  a  Chriftian 
«ra,  have  been  as  found  believers  as  Locke  or  Newton.  In- 
ftead  of  4  the  evaflve  verfatility  of  the  DialeelicJ  being  *  cal- 
culated to  thicken  and  confirm  the  cloud  of  ignorance  and  fu- 
perftition  which  continues  to  invelope  the  greater  part  of  the 
Chriftian  church,'  we  believe  that  certain  principles,  which 
Dr.  Tatham  labours  to  eftabliih,  may  rather  be  confidered  as 
the  fruitful  parents  of  fuperftition ;  and  that  thofe  fyftems  are 
010ft  likely  to  enflave  the  minds  of  men,  which  wholly  rejedfc 
demonftration,  and  depreciate  reafon. 
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The  fccond  chapter  treats  *of  Theological  Reafoning ;'  anc| 
is  divided  into  four  fe&ions,  I. '  Of  the  grounds  and  method 
of  reafoning  in  divinity,  2.  Of  the  ftudy  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 3.  On  their  general  interpretation/  ^  which  is  diftribut- 
ed  into  fubdivifions,  on  the  learned  languages^  the  Jcripture 
Jlyles*  the  analogical ftyle>  and  the  parabolical  Jlylt)?  and,  4.  'On 
the  particular  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.' — Here 
we  arrive  at  the  valuable  and  important  part  of  the  work:  for 
though,  as  the  author  juftly  obferves,  *  tnofe  who  expeft  en-. 
tertainment  from  his  labours  will  be  miferably  difappointed/  he 
muft  mean  to  confine  the  term  to  that  lighter  order  of  rea- 
ders who  require  mere  amufemcnt  of  the  imagination. 

Allowing  what  Dr.  Tatham  Arcnuoufly  contends,  that  the- 
ology fuperfedes  not  the  exercife  of  reafon,  that  the  province 
of  mis  faculty  is  merely  confined  to  the  afcertamment  of  dates 
and  fads,  without  the  power  of  reafoning  on  fublimer  fubje£b, 
we  are  happy  in  acknowledging,  as  fome  counterbalance  to] 
our  former  cenfures,.  that  his  fccond  chapter  is  a  valuable 
compendium  of  theologic  inftruftion,  abounding  with  in- 
genuity and  refearch.  The  following  are,  without  doubt, 
very  interefting  queftions :  whether  the  witncfles  of  the  Chrit 
tian  miracles  were  competent  judges  of  their  reality ;  whe- 
ther their  credit  is  to  be  relied  on,  as  faithful  and  honcft  rela- 
tors \  whether  the  autographies  of  the  written  record  were  the 
genuine  produ&ion  of  thefe  witneffes,  or  their  friends,  whofe 
names  they  bear,  whether  thefe  writings  were  infpired,  and\ 
whether  they  are  faithful  tranferipts  of  the  originals  ? 

In  difcufiing  thefe  points,  our  author  is  very  diffufe  on  the 
pernicious  purpofes  to  which  the  indiscriminate  ufe  of  logic 
continues  to  be  applied;  and,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  zeal 
againft  the  ancient  fyftem,  declares — what,  addrefled  t6  the 
univerfity,  all  the  doclors  and  both  theproclors,  muft  have  had  a 
ftrange  efieft  on  their  countenances — that  *  it  is  time  to  fhut 
up,  or  pull  down,  the  fchools,  thoje  monuments  of  ignorance  /^ 
Jjiruit)  *dificat.  . 

The  notes  attached  to  fome  excellent  remarks  on  die  Qreek 
language  are  worthy  of  tranfeription :  though  we  pldlfce  no^ 
ourfelves  to  fupport  die  conclufidn.  . 

'  When  young  men  are  fent  to  the  univerfity  without  having 
been  well  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of  this  various  and  exteofive 
language,  it  is  feldom  indeed  that  the  induftry  of  a  college«tutor, 
if  he  will  ftoop  from  the  higher  departments  of  his  office  to  this 
neccflary  talk,  can  produce  the  defired  effed  :  for,  whilft  they 
have  before  their  eyts  fuch  frequent  and  popular  b  fiances  of  men. 
admitted,  firil  into  the  facred  offices,  and  then  into  the  be  ft  bene^ 
ces,  of  the  church,  much  more  ignorant  and  unqualified  than  them- 
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(elves,  the  tutor  may  employ  his  labour  and  exhortation  to  little 
purpofe.'  They  will  rely  upon  the  inter  eft  which  will  be  made  for 
them  with  the  bifhop ;  or,  if  they  have  not  frieids  on  whom  they 
can  ground  this  hope,  they  can,  however,  advance  with  confi- 
dence, encouraged  by  the  band  of  Revertnd  C  apt  ems  and  others* 
who  have  fo  fuccefsfully  taken  the  field  before  them.  And  this 
indolence  is  confirmed  by  the  cruel  and  mortifying  refle&ion,  that, 
whilft  they  behold  thcfe  men  feizing  the  fir  ft  emoluments  of  the 
profeflion,  they  would  be  therafelves  deftined,  without  friends,  to 
langaifh  away  their  lives,  with  all  the  Greek  of  Cyril,  upon  a 
cure  of  40I.  a  year. 

<  Thcfe  are  evils,  whch  have  too  long  been  a  ftaio  upon  the* 
credit  of  the  church  of  England,  the  fupportand  °)ory  of  our  con* 
ftitution,  and  which  are  not  entirely  removed.  But,  if  too  many 
of  its  clergy  are  deficient  in  this  fundamental  branch  of  theological 
learning,  what  are  we  to  fay  of  that  formal  and  pompous  clafs  of 
men,  the  Diflenting  Minifters,  who  maintain,  upon  all  occasions, 
the  ntmoft  folemnity  of  profeflion,  and,  on  all  fubjecb,  the  pro- 
foundeft  affectation  of  learning;  whilft,  (  the  fmell  of  Greek'  has 
fcarcely  *  pafled  upon  their  garmenu :'  —  Inftead  of  wafting  their 
time  in  breeding  civil  mutiny  and  fomenting  difTenfion  in  the  ftate, 
if  thefe  fuperficial  and  often fible,  but  indnftrious,  men  would  make 
the  Greek  grammar  the  fubjed  of  their  labours,  the  nation  might 
be  more  free  from  faction  for  fifteen  years  to  come/ 

In  his  review  of  bifliop  Lowth's  critique  on  the  facred  poet- 
ry of  the  Hebrews,  Dr.  Tatham  difplays  much  judgment  and 
acumen.  Yet,  though  he  bedows  on  its  intention  and  com* 
pofition  the  mod  lavifh  encomiums,  he  cenfures  it  as  reduc- 
ing the  divine  writings  to  the  ftandard  of  human  judgment, 
and  as  a  daffical  rather  than  facred  work.  He  contends  that 
the  fcrintures  are  above  all  canons  of  criticifm,  and  muft 
be  judged  by  laws  peculiar  to  themfelves,  or  rather  by  no 
laws  at  all  j  for  reafon  is  cxprefsly  excluded  from  this  pro- 
-vince,  The  memory  of  the  learned  prelate,  however  Dr.  Ta- 
tham may  dhfe  from  him,  is,  in  our  opinion,  rather  indeco 
roufly  treated  by  fuch  expreffions  a.s  *  fanciful  and  fentimental 
criticifm— vain  and  vifionary  crirjcUm  founded  on  claflical  and 
fentimenfal  tafte.' — The  preleflions  have  furely  their  ufe  and 
importance.  It  }s  one  part  of  feared  criticifm  to  difplay  the 
external  garb,  or  language  of  prophecy  j  and  another,  toilluf- 
trate  its  internal  or  parabolic  meaning. 

The  fourth  feflion  contains  a  fund  of  inftru&ion  as  to  the 
mode  of  tranflating  the  {Scriptures.  In  this  employment,  Dr. 
Tatham  obferves,  we  are  to  *  hold  in  awful  recollection,  that 
the  yoiume^of  infoiration  is  divine  in  its  original,  and  myfteri- 
ous  in  its  forrrij*  andmuft  be  interpreted  by  rules  ditterent 
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from  all  which  dired  the  judgment  in  deciding  on  human  com- 
poOtions.  Thefe  rules  he  difcriminates  according  to  the  above 
favourite  maxim  \  in  which  he  finds  himfelf  fupported  as  ufual 
by  Bacon,  but  at  variance  with  the  elegant  attempts  of  Cat 
talio  and  Lowth.  Dr.  Tatham  admits  tnat  a  new  verfion,  or 
rather  revifion  of  the  facred  originals  is,  by  means  of  the  un« 
avoidable  difficulties  under  which  the  ingenious  tranflators  la* 
boured,  and  of  the  numerous  obfcurities  which  time  has  of 
neceffity  induced  on  their  hbours,  become  very  defirable.  His 
language  on  this  fubjeft  is  liberal  and  judicious, 

'  One  of  ihe  many  bleffings  which  providence  hath  beftowed  on 
this  favoured  country,  in  different  periods  of  its  hiftory,  is  the 
Snghjb  TranJIation  of  the  Bible  of  pointed  t*  be  read  in  Churches  t 
which  for  forae  ages  it  has  enjoyed :  and,  whilft  gratitude  com- 
pels us  to  put  a&gh  value  upon  a  work  by  which  oar  forefather* 
were  inilru&ed  to  fcivc  their  God#  jtt&ce  will  oblige  us  to  think 
and  to  fpeak  favourably  of  its  intrinfic  merit.  They,  to  whofo 
learning  and  labour  we  are  indebted  for  this  tranflation,  were 
men  (elected  for  the  talk  by  the  difcernment  of  a  pious  and  learned 
prince,  endowed  with  every  qualification  of  heart  and  understand*, 
jog,  and  poflVfied  of  every  advantage  of  learning  and  erudition 
for  the  execution  of  the  work,  that  the  ftatc  of  biblical  knowledge, 
and  the  religious  complexion  of  the  times,  afforded.  They  avail* 
ed  themfelves  largely  and  judicioufly  of  the  learning  and  labours  of 
former  traailators,  both  Latin  and  Englifh :  and  it  may  be  confix 
dered  as  an  encomium  adequate  to  the  heft  efforts  of  human  abi- 
lity, if  we  fay,  that,  upon  the  whole,  they  excelled  all  that  went 
before  them.  Their  language  !s  plain,  nervous,  and  dignified  J 
and,  whatever  the  defefls  of  this  tranflation  may  be  in  other  re<* 
ipe&s,  this  in  general  will  ever  remain  the  objeft  of  our  admira- 
tion and  imitation. 

*  After  paying  this  tribute  of  praife,  fo  juftly  due  to  oar  Eng* 
lifti  verfion,  truth  obliges  us  to  own,  that  the  tranflators,  how* 
ever  able,  laboured  under  unavoidable  difficulties  and  di  fad  van- 
tages, by  which  they  were  at  that  time  obllru&ed  in  the  execution ; 
but  which  are  now  removed  ;  and  if,  from  the  prefent  improved 
and  improving  ftate  of  biblical  learning,  the  change  of  circum.* 
fiances  in  favour  of  the  prefent  age,  and,  the  affiftance  of  their 
excellent  tranflation,  we  prefume  that,  as  they  improved  upon 
their  predeceflors,  they  may  be  improved  upon  in  their  turn,  the 
preemption,  or  at  lead  the  hope,  will  neither  appear  ungenerous 
towaids  them,  nor  unxeafonable  in  itfelf.' 

The  firft  obje&  of  the  traaflator  is  ftated  to  be  an  accural* 
«nd  perfeft  copy. 

*  Such  a  copy  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  learned  invefligation, 
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mod  critical  examination,  of  the  moft  authentic  monument*  and 
authorities  of  the  facred  text,  by  an  extenfive  collation  of  ancient . 
jnanufcripts,  and  by  the  collateral  elucidations  of  more  ancient  . 
verfioos  made  from  mannfcripts  more  perfecY than  any  that  now  . 
exift. 

*  The  uncultivated  $ate  of  biblical  learning  at  the  time,  par-  . 
ticularly  grammatical,  thwarted  the  fuccefs  of  oar  Englifli  trans- 
lators ;  for  want  of  which,  they  could  not  have  recourfe  to  fuch 
monuments  and  authorities  in  order  to  prepare  a  copy  £o  correct-- 
cd  and  improved.     Too  confidently4  prepoflefled  in  the  genuine- 
nefs  of  the  Maforetic  text,  corrupted  by  the  ignorance  and  inac*. 
curacy  of  tranfcribers,  and  difguifed  by  the  punctuations  and  fini- 
iter  practices  of  the  more  modern  Jews  devoted  to  rabbinical  pre- 
judices which  it  was  made  to  countenance,  they  t  ran  Hated  from 
falfe  and  imperfect  originals :  and,  however  exact  and  fcrupuloufly 
faithful  in  rendering  them  word  for  word,  by  depending  entirely 
upon  them  and  neglecting  more  ancient  and  genuine  authorities, 
their  vcrfion  muft  inevitably  pofTefs  all  their  prejudices  and  defects. 
And  by  confulting  modern  lexicons  too  much,  they  miireprefent- 
ed  the  meaning  of  many  words/ 

Attachment  to  fe£t  and  the  love  of  fyftem,  inflamed  by  ha- 
bits of  difputation  and  fchooWdivinity,  are  alio  allowed  to  have  . 
confiderably  biafled  their  judgment. 

*  To  thefe  radical  and  permanent  caufes  of  imperfection  in  the 
tranflators  of  the  profent  vertion,  another  may  be  added,  which  is 
temporal  and  accidental..  In  tb*«onJtant  flax  of  the  Englifh,  a* 
of  every  living  tongue,  fome  of  their  words  have  loft  their  mean- 
ing and  are  become  obfdetej  others  have  changed  It,  and  are  now 
antiquated ;  and,  in  many  places,  the  grammatical  conftruffioii 
|s  ankward,  and,  ra  (one,  confuted. 

«  From  thefe  caafet,  and  others  that  might  be  affigned,  parti- 
cularly the  want  of  uniformity,  without  any  dttrefpect  to  the  me- 
mory, or  derogation  from  the  acknowledged  merit,  of  thefe  very 
pious  and  learned  men  out  of  whole  hands  it  came,  we  need  not 
hefitate  to  pronounce,  that,  in  our  prefeat  tranilation,  miftakcs1 
and  imperfections  were  unavoidable* 

'  With  this  fenfe  of  thefe  nameroot  defe&t,  and  convinced,  at 
every  one  mot  be,  of  the  noiverfal  importance  of  the  facred  vo- 
lume, and  of  the  duty  incumbent  upon  us  to  preferve  the  genuine 
meaning  of  every  word  which  it  contains ;  it  would  be  almoft  as 
stifgracerul  to  the  improved  learning  and  reformed  religion  of  the 
'  prefeat  age,  in  which  the  remain*  of '  every  daffical  author  are- 
brought  forward  in  elegant  verfions,  to  fairer  the  bible  to  remain 
under  thefe  imperfections  of  tranilation,  as  it  was  to  that  ajf  igno- 
rance and  fnpexfcpon  which  prohibited  iu  being  tranflated  at  all/ 
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Our  author  next  furveys  the  different  attempts  on  tins  im- 
portant fubjeft,  by  Capellus,  Houbigant,  Lowth,  Michaclis, 
Newcome,  Blaney,  Geddes,  and  Campbell.  The  three  laft 
are  ftated  not  to  he  perfe&ly  agreed  in  fentiment  on  f  the  juft 
and  true  method  of  fcriptural  tranflation :  but  that  from  the 
liberal,  friendly,  and  unalfuming  fpirit  which  they  breathe  to- 
wards each  other,  we  may  cherifti  a  pregnant  hope,  that  one 
uniform,  rational,  and  judicious  plan  will  be  fettled,  and  in- 
variably purfued.' 

But  to  this  purpofe  Dr.  Tathara  contends  that  the  mod  re- 
verential caution  is  ncceffary. 

*  Prefuming  that  human  judgment  is  at  all  times  commenfurate 
10  a  human  compofition,  the  tranflator,  if  fitly  qualified  for  hit 
office,  fits  down  to  the  talk  of  rendering  it  in  another  language  on 
terms  of  familiarity,  and  almoft  equality,  with  his  author.  That 
the  new  dreis  which  he  is  making  may  fit  with  cafe,  and  appear 
with  the  elegance  to  which  he  is  intitled ;  that  it  may  lofe  the 
KiFnefs  which  the  peculiarities  of  the  original  language  would  en- 
tail upon  it,  he  gives  both  the  words  and  fentenc.es  inch  an  idio* 
matica]  change,  as  will  enable  him  to  caft  the  fenfe  freely  in  the 
mould  of  the  tranfiation,  and  to  give  it  an  air  of  originality.  In 
fhott,  he  takes  the  thoughts  of  the  author,  and  prefents  them  in 
his  own  expreflton. 

'  So  far  from  prefuming  that  his  judgment  is  equally  commen- 
furate to  a  divine  production,  the  judicious  tranflator  of  the  Holy. 
Scriptures  will  fit  down  to  the  work  iroprefled  with  a  fenfe  of  this 
awful  truth,  that  <*  the  thoughts  of  God  are  not  as  man's  thoughts,. 
nor  his  ways,  or  words,  as  thofe  of  men;  that  the  matter  of  re- 
velation is  more  the  object  of  his  faith  than  of  his  underftandingj, 
and  that  the  manner  is  facred  and  frequently  concealed.  He  wiU 
nor,  therefore  find  himfclf  upon  the  fame  terms  of  eafe  and  famili- 
arity with  his  author,  nor  reprefenf  bis  wvft  and  ftnttnctf  with* 
that  freedom  of  change,  which  his  own  judgment  might  direct, 
his  fancy  fuggeft,  or  which  he  might  think  the  genius  and  eleganc* 
of  his  language  would  require;  confcious  thafo  as  they  ftandin  the, 
original,  they  might  be  intended  to  convey  a  meaning,  which,  by 
fuch  change,  might  be  loft  or  injured.  He  wiU»  therefore,  endear 
Tour,  firft,  to  find  the  true  kttra/,  and  gr**im*ti"**  fenfe,  *n4 
then  content  himfclf  by  making  choice  <tf  fuch  words,  *p4  fai- 
tences  as  will,  in  the  new  language,  moft  fully  and  bitrallj  exT 
.  prefs  it.  In  the  propriety  of  this  rule  oujr  tranflators  feem  agreed; 
though,  from  the  difference  of  judgment  in  its  f*ec^tiopA  they 
vary  in  the  practice  of  it*' 

The-  topics  of  liberal  and  literal  tranflation  are  next  difcuffed 
at  fome  length ;  and  the  affinity  is  remarked,  which  fortu- 
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matdy  prevails  between  the  idioms  of  the  Hebrew  and  EngtiJh 
languages. 

*  For  this,  and  many  other  reafons,  a  critical  revifion  and  im- 
proved edition  of  the  old,  is  more  defirable  than  a  new,  tranfla- 
tioa :  for,  not  only  the  Hebrew  idiom,  but  as  many  of  the  nvorde 
as  poflible  of  the  old  tranflation  fhorid  be  retained,  on  account  of 
their  Simplicity  and  dignity,  and  alio,  to  indulge  the  honed  pre- 
judice of  the  people :  for  the  remark,  from  whatever  quarter  "k 
nay  have  come,  is  very  juftly  made,  u  that  common  minds  can 
W^h  difficulty  difcriminate  between  the  language  and  the  fnhftancea 
and  in  lofing  the  one  they  will  be  in  no  little  anxiety  about  the 
ether :  befides  that  the  long  ufe  of  writings  avowedly  facred  gives 
a  venerable  air  to  the  language,  and  feem*  aluoft  to  confecrate  it 
tp  the  fervice  of  religion." 

'  But,  to  crown  this  general  reafoning  in  fupport  of  the  prefer* 
vation  of  the  ancient  idiom,  we  have  two  precedents  whofe  autho- 
rity will  be  allowed  to  be  unquellionable.  The  Septuagint  is  a 
tranflation  of  the  Old  Tcftament,  of  very  high,  if  not  of  divine 
authority ;  in  which,  though  the  language  be  Greek,  the  idiom  is, 
yniformly  Hebrew  :  and  in  the  New  Tettament  itfelf,  though  the 
words  are  Greek,  the  ideas  are  Jewifh,  and  the  idiom  Hebrew;, 
which  afford  a  convincing  proof  that  the  original  idiom  is,  at  any 

sate,  to  be  preferred.9 

i 

Dr.  Tatham  adds,  that  a  tranflation  fliouldbe  as  verbal  zni 
idiomaucal  as  poffible ;  that  where  the  original  expreffion  is  ob- 
fcure,  the  verfion  fhould  be  fo  likewife,  fince  the  Holy  Spirit 
often  intends  a  myftery,  and  that  it  is  the  office  of  a  tranflator 
to  give  a  representation,  not  an  interpretation  of  his  original. 
*  All  that  he  mould  attempt  or  hope  is  to  render  the  Bible  fo,. 
as  to  be  now  literally  understood  as  it  was  when  originally 
written.'  A  remarkable  error  is  here  noted  in  our  tranflation 
of  the  New  Teftament.  Au^uito  is  interpreted,  *  will  grind 
Jrim  to  powder/  and  by  Dr.  Campbell,  *  {hall  crufh  him  to 
pieces/  in  accordance  with  the  conteret  and  comminuet  of  the 
old  verfion,  Erafmus,  Caftalio,  and  Beaa :  whereas  the  mean- 
ing is  clearly  diflipabit,  or  vtntilabit  $  viz.  will  blow  him  away 
like  chaff*  This,  as  well  as  the  firoUar  remark  on  * wSAarArff&u, 
is  ajim  and  new  critigifm  *•  v 

Chapter  third  treats  of  Theological  Truth.  This  confifts  ■ 
of  a  general  dedu&ion  from  the  former  reafonings  on  the  evi- 
dences, the  authority,  the  authenticity,  the  interpretation, 
and  tranflation  of  the  Scriptures,  magnifying  the  excellence  of 
faith,  and  demonstrating  the  different  fpecies  of  aflent  required 
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towards  religious  truths,  from  thofe  which  are  merely  hu- 
man. 

^  The  author's  recapitulation  of  his  labours  we  (hall  give  in 
his  own  words : 

«  Id  this  general  Chart  or  Geography  of  Truth,  I  hare  attempt* 
ed  to  give  a  parallel  and  comparative  view  of  the  different  kinds 
of  learning  human  and  divine,  claffing  and  arranging  them  under 
feparate  provinces,  and  analysing  them  according  to  their  rcfpec- . 
trve  nature  and  conftitution  t  fo  that,  whilft  all  may  be  feen  at  one 
view  in  their  relative  iituation,  each,  in  it*  proper  cultivation, 
may  be  kept  diftincl ;  its  own  principles  alTerted ;  its  own  proofs 
employed  ;  and  the  convidion  of  its  truths  meafured  and  afcer- 
talned  by  a  mutual  fcale.  This  appeared,  in  my  mind,  to  be  the 
juft  and  philofophical  method  to  keep  the  underftanding  clear  and 
Heady  hits  refearches,  to  render  it  fuccefsful  in  its  inveftigations, 
fenfible  of  its  own  weaknefs,  and  thankfully  acquiefcent  in  every* 
kind  of  truth,  particularly  in  that  which  is  the  fubje&of  the  Cbrif- 
tian  faith,  to  ground  and  ejlablijb  whkh,  upon  a  broad  and  folid 
bafts,  is  the  principal  object  of  thefe  lectures/ 

A  confiderable  portion  of  Dr.  Tatham*s  extenfive  plan  is  yet 
in  contemplation. 

'  The  future  purpofes  to  which  this  general  Chart  will  be  pro* 
paratory,  after  putting  theology  upon  its  diftind  and  proper  bot- 
tom, will  be  more  fully  to  confirm  the  Chrifiian  faith ;  and  alfo  to 
develope  the  caufcs  of  heretical  and  fcbifmatic  errors,  by  which  it  if 
Oppofed. 

*  To  thefe  purpofes  nothing  can  fo  effectually  contribute  as  ex- 
tenfive views,  which  break  all  narrow  habits  of  thinking,  and  fe( 
the  mind  at  liberty,  which  enable  it  to  embrace  the  moft  diftanc 
and  di (Em ilar  parts  of  learning,  and  which  give  it  a  command  over 
the  general  expanfe  of  knowledge,  as  the  eye  elevated  upon  a  rock 
has  over  the  whole  country  below,  which  can  fee  the  bearings  and 
connections  of  every  part,  can  allow  to  each  its  proper  latitude  and 
extent,  and  contemplate  the  whole  fcene  without  mixtuie  or  con- 
fufion.' 

Of  this  plan  he  has  already  delineated  the  divifions,  and  de- 
scribed the  principles.  Thefe  it  will  be*  time  enough  to  no- 
tice when  the  fuperftrufture  is  raifed.  It  is  impoffible  to  avoid 
wifliing  fo  ingenious,  fo  zealous,  and  fo  learned  a  writer,  fuc* 
cefs  adequate  to  his  merit. 

His  objecl:  in  this  eflay,  which  he  prefumes  to  call  a  New 
Logic,  was  '  to  lead  men  to  think  and  judge  for  themfelves/ 
But  how  this  can  be  the  final  intention,  when  the  firft  and 
great  part  of  the  fecoud  volume  cenfifts  of  inltitutes  to  teach 
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them  how  to  think,  is  not  very  apparent.  The  author  prefents  a 
Chart  and  Scale  of  Truth:  according  to  thefe  he  direfts  his 
readers  to  examine  and  eftimate  proportions  fubmitted  to' 
them.  Perfons,  then,  obferving  thefe  directions  do  not  think 
for  themfelves.  We  wifli  not,  nowever,  to  det^aft  from  the 
excellence  of  Dr.  Tatham's  defign,  nor  of  its  execution.  The 
firft  volume,  indeed,  is  fo  extremely  dry,  that  we  cannot  re- 
commend it  to  any  readers  who  are  not  competent  to  the  pro- 
cefs  of  mathematical  induction ;  efpecially  as  the  fequel  is  per- 
fectly intelligible  without  it.  But  the  fecond  makes  ample 
amends;  being  rich  in  theologic  inftru&ion,  not  only  for  the 
young  ftudent  in  divinity,  but  for  thofe  who  meditate  or  arc 
engaged  in,  a  tranflation  of  any  part  of  the  fcriptures. 
*  .         ■      ■  ■  ■  ■ 

Sermons  preached  before  the  Unlverfity  of  Oxford  at  St.  Mary's 

in  the  Tear  1790.     At  the  Leclure  founded  by  the  late  Rev. 

John  Hampton,  M.  A.     By  Henry  Kctty  JM.  A.     8vo.    5*. 

Boards.    Egertons.     1791* 

"\^R.  Kett  has  denominated  thefe  Lectures  €  A  Reprefcn- 
-***  tation  of  the  Conduft  and  Opinions  of  the  Primitive 
Chriftians ;  with  Remarks  on  certain  Aflertions  of  Mr.  Gib- 
bon and  Dr.  Prieftley.*  It  has  for  fome  years  become  fafhion- 
-  able  to  ridicule  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  chiefly  on  account 
of  their  fuppofed  credulity,  their  ignorance,  or  prejudices- 
Mr.  Kett  has,  with  a  mafterly  hand,  undertaken  their  de- 
fence ;  and  proceeded  to  difplay  their  excellencies.  His  firft 
ferraon  contains  c  A  Vindication  of  the  Writings  of  the  Far 
thers  of  the  Church  in  general,  and  a  Recommendation  of  the 
Works  of  the  earlieft  Fathers  in  particular.  Mr.  Kett  obferves, 

*  that  they  have  been  reprefented  as  unfavourable  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  rational  and  manly  piety ;  becaufe  we  are  told,  that 
in  their  writings  occur  the  reveries  of  fanaticifm,  and  the  conjec- 
turet  of  vifionary  refinement.' 

From  this  obje&ion  Mr.  Kett  labours  ftreiiuoufly  to  refcue 
them. 

'  The  failings  of  a  few,  in  a  few  inftances,  ought  not  to  involve 
the  works  of  all  in  indifcriminate  and  uncandid  condemnation.  To 
abandon  them  becaufe  fome  proofs  of  vifionary  refinement  are  to 
be  found,  is  equally  unreafonable  and  unjuft,  as  to  cenfure  the 
ftody  of  the  Hebrew  language*  on  account  of  the  forced  conduc- 
tions of  Hutch  infon ;  or  to  relinquiih  the  researches  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy,  00  perufing  the  fanciful  theories  of  CarteHus  V 

*  Quere.  Why  is  this  name  Latinized.*  Th»  author  might,  with  equal 
Jfopricty,  hiT€  written  Hutchiiuaaiai. 
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Mr.  Kett  acknowledges  that  even  *  Origen  gav*  wiy  to  w 
ttioft  chimerical  expofitions  of  fcripture,  and  that  Tertulliari 
embraced  the  prepofterous  reveries  of  Montanus.'  But  h6 
judicioufly  adds,  that  €  comprehenfive  knowledge  arid  fplen- 
did  talents  afford  no  conflant  fecurity  agamft  the  delufions  of 
fancy,  and  the  wiles  of  impofture ;  and  that  from  the  imper- 
fe&ion  of  other  writers,  who  are  confpicuous  for  vivacity  of 
fancy,  extent  of  learning,  and  acutenefs  of  penetration,  may 
be  drawn  confiderations  which  encourage  humility  of  mind, 
and  are  favourable  to  genuine  liberality  of  fentiment.'  .The 
two  leading  obje&ions  againft  the  fathers  Mr.  Kett  dates  to 
be,  that  they  have  admitted  many  fads  and  opinions  to  a  place 
in  their  writings, which  were  adopted  upon  infufiicient  grounds* 
and  that  they  are  deficient  with  refpeft  to  topics  of  morality. 
*  They  have  been  charged  with  deviating  from  the  (landard  of 
fcripture,  and  with  encouraging  the  fubtleties  and  cvafions  of 
difingenuous  cafuiftry.'  Both  of  thefe  charges  Mr.  Kett  dif- 
cuffes  with  great  candour ;  and  on  the  firft  concludes  that, 
'  becaufe  they  admitted  fome '  difputable  fads  with  too  much 
precipitation,'  it  follows  not  that  f  they  therefore  embraced 
Chriftianity  itfelf  upon  infufficient  grounds  ?  and,  on  the  fe- 
cond,  that  *  it  carries  not  with  it  even  the  flighted  plaufibi* 
lity,  except  when  brought  againft  one  father  in  particular, 
whofe  general  fentiments  are  far  from  juftifying  fuch  a  charge*' 
Mr.  Kett  adds,  c  as  a  decifive  argument  in  favour  of  their 
ethics,  that  the  moil  judicious  modern  writers  upon  the  fub- 

)*e£fc  of  jurifprudence  have  derived  information  from  them,  an(f 
lave  gratefully  acknowledged  the  favour.  The  general  prin- 
ciples and  particular  fentiments  of  Chryfoilom  and  of  Bad 
have  given  folidity  of  argument  and  copioufnels  of  ilhiftration. 
to  the  celebrated  treatifes  of  Grotius  and  of  Puffendorf.'  The 
author's  elaborate  encomiums  on  thefe  early  writers,  whofe 
names  and  particular  excellencies  are  diftin&ly  enumerated, 
one  fentence  may  communicate.  '  In  their  works  may  be 
found  fpecimens  of  elegant  compofition  to  gratify  the  tafte ; 
interefting  fa&s  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  knowledge  *  and  ex- 
amples of  piety  to  amend  the  heart.'  Our  le&urer,  however, 
affefts  not  to  offer  thefe  writers  a  blind  and  proftrate  homage: 
he  ingenuoufly  allows  that  they  muft  of  neceffity  be  inferior  to 
more  modern  theologifts,  who  poffefled  more  exteniive  learn- 
ing and  founder  philofophy.  Origen  and  Jerotn  were  almoft 
the  only  fathers  who  underftood  die  eaftern  languages.  But 
this  difadvantagef  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  their  prox- 
imity in  point  of  time  to  the  writers  and  chara&ers  of  the 
gofpel. 

4  Their  antiquity  places  them  in  an  exalted  fituatioi,  from  which 
they  addrefe  us  in  a  tone  of  fueh  folemnity  as  excites  our  earneft 
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tttention.  In  the  foremoft  rank  of  Chriftians  ffcmd  the  Apoftles, 
to  whom  we  pay  that  reverential  deference  which  is  due  to  the  in- 
fpired  ambafiadors  of  heaven.  The  next  in  order  are  thofe,  whd 
enjoyed  the  unfpeakable  fatisfa&ion  and  peculiar  privilege  of  con - 
Verting  familiarly  with  them,  and  hearing  from  their  facred  lips 
the  words  of  eternal  life* 

Betides,  as  their  writings  immediately  fucceeded  the  pub- 
lication of  the  New  Teftament,  as  the  authors  enjoyed  the 
kigheft  rank  in  the  church,  as  they  defcribe  the  prevailing  fen- 
timents of  the  primitive  Chriftians,  the  firft  herefies,  and  what 
aeafures  were  taken  to  confute  them ;  the  difcipline  efta- 
blifhed  in  the  infant  church,  the  form  of  its  government,  with 
the  various  and  cruel  machinations  of  its  enemies,  an  accurate 
inquiry  into  fuch  topics  is  contended  to  be  particularly  feafon- 
able.— Here  begins  the  attack  on  the  two  celebrated  oppon- 
ents of  the  church,  whofe  names  have  been  fpecified.  Mr. 
Gibbon  is  dated  to  have  *  dripped  the  firft  Chriftians  of  their 
mod  diftinguifhed  virtues;'  and  Dr.  Prieftley  to  have  '  ele- 
vated the  earlieft  heretics  to  the  rank  of  orthodox  believers, 
and  to  have  drawn  arguments  from  the  fuppofed  tenets  of  the 
primitive  ages,  in  order  to  deprive  Chriftianity  of  its  eflential 
dodrine,  by  reducing  the  eternal  Son  of  God  to  the  common 
level  of  human  nature.* 

To  both  thefe  writers  Mr.  Kett  denies  the  merit  of  origina- 
lity, however  they  claim  the  appearance  of  novelty. 

*  The  fundamental  error  of  the  Unitarians  is  a  modification  of 
the  opinion  of  Socinus,  which  was  derived  from  the  heretics  of  - 
the  early  ages.  Their  interpretations  of  Scripture  and  their  fo« 
phifticaj  arguments  are  either  drawn  from  the  works  of  Zuicker 
and  of  Epifcopins,  or  from  the  ample  compilations  of  the  brethren 
of  Poland.  The  degrading  defcription  which  the  biftoriau  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  has  given  of  the  Jewim  na** 
tion  may  be  traced  through  the  popular  narratives  of  Voltaire,  and 
the  obfolete  works  of  Collins  and  Tindal.9 

To  trace  the  progrefs  of  thefe  fentiments,  and  afcertain 
their  original  authors,  he  examines  the  fix  immediate  caufes 
which,  during  the  firft  and  fecond  century,  co-operated  in  the 
propagation  of  the  gofpcl.  Thefe  are  described  to  be,  I.  The 
miracles  wrought  in  the  primitive  church :  2.  The  apologies 
addrefled  to  emperors  in  vindication  of  the  Chriftian  caufe :  3. 
The  zeal  of  the  firft  preachers  in  difleminating  the  knowledge 
of  Chriftianity:  4.  The  fortitude  of  the  early  martyrs :  5. 
The  difcipline  of  the  primitive  church :  and  o.  The  confor- 
mity of  the  manners  of  the  firft  Chriftians  with  the  precepts 
of  tie  gofpcl.  Such  are  the  fubje&s  of  the  le&ures :  in  which 
die  author  Ukewift  coufidcrs   the  fentiments  of  the  firft. 
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Chriftians  with  refpe&  to  the  evidence  given  to  the  New  Te£ 
lament  ^  and  examines  certain  afiertions  of  Gibbon  ami 
£rieftley. 

Sermon  II.  difcuffes  the  three  firft  of  thefe  caufcs ;  and 
maintains  that  miraculous  powers  were  occafionally  exercifed 
in  the  church,  after  the  death  of  the  apoftles,  to  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Julian.  \  The  particular  fpecies  of  miracle,  which 
the  fathers  defcribe  as  having  been  moft  frequently  wrought, 
was  the  expuifion  of  evil  fpirits  from  the  bodies  of  men/  Mr* 
Kett  allows  that  by  demoniacal  pofleffion  may  be  denoted  cer- 
tain corporal  difeafes.    The  author  here  combats  the  oppofi* 
tion  of  Middkton  to  the  account  of  thefe  miracles :  but  com* 
mits  an  error  in  reafoning,  which  we  hope  was  not  inten* 
tional.    In  concluding  his  defence  of  the  paft  apoftolkr  mi- 
racles, he  aflerts  that,  if  the  principles  of  that  writer  be  adopt- 
ed, *  the  exiftence  of  JuKus  Csefar,  and  the  event  of  the  bat- 
tle of  A£tium,  will  be  involved  in  equal  doubt,  and  expofed  to 
equal  obje&ions  with  the  miracles  of  Cbrift,  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  Chriftianity.'    The  miracles  of  Chrift  were  not  the 
fubje&  in -debate.     Byinftancing  thefe,  it  feemsasif  the  au- 
thor wilhed  to  withdraw  our  attention  from  the  real  fubjed, 
and  transfer  it  to  a  topic  which  is  not  queftioned 5  neither  can 
we  agree  to  the  affimUation  he  has  propofed.    The  Chriftian 
miracles  are  of  an  extraordinary  and  fupernatural  defcriptkra : 
the  exiftence  of  Csefar,  and  the  battle  of  A&ium,  arefafts  in 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature  and  experience.    Cautious  of 
wounding  tne  caufe  of  Chriftianity,  we  are. of  opinion  that 
the  moft  effeftual  friendfhip  is  demonftrated  by  pointing  out 
weak  and  inconclufive  allegations  in  its  favour.  .An  inju- 
dicious friend  is  a  real  foe.    Non  tali  anxilioy  non  dtfenfe* 
ribus  ijliu   Mr.  Kett  on  this  fubje&  preffes  into  his  fervice 
arguments  unworthy  of  his  attention.    Is  it  to  be  fuppofed 
that  miracles  were  wrought  in  the  Chriftian  church  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  becaufe  Clement,  bifliop 
of  Rome,    fays,   that  his  converts  €  were  all  indued  wita 
a  plentiful  effiifion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  V  or  becaufe  Poly- 
carp,  bifhop  of  Smyrna,  congratulates  the  Philippian  church 
4  on  God's  having  blefied  them  with  every  good  gift,  and  that 
they  were  deftitute  of  no  fpiritual  grace  ?'    This  efluGon  and 
this  grace  we  do  not  conje&ure  with  Mr.  Kett  fignified  thief 
*  fupernatural  power  of  (peaking  various  languages,  of  pro- 
phecying  diftant  events,  and  healing  difeafes.'    Befides,  frt* 
phecyj  in  fcripture-lamjuage,  by  no  means  uniformly  means 
prediction.    It  is  a  fulpicious  circumftance,  with  refpe&  to 
thefe  miracles,  that  they  are  ftated  only  in  the  earlieft  part  of 
-  the  Chriftian  sera.    Even  Origen^marks,  that  in  the  fecorfd 
century  f  their  number  confidcraHy  defreafed,  and  that  in  thte 
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third,  onlv  a  few  traces  remained  of  them/  Eufeblus,  Jerom, 
and  Chryioftom  too  allow,  that  ( the  genuinenefs  of  them  was 
doubted,  the  fame  of  them  was  not  fo  extenfively  fpread  abroad, 
and  they  were  not  recommended  with  fuch  authority  as  to  be 
received  without  heGtation,  even  by  believers  themfelves*  Yet 
Mr.  Kett  maintains  that  *  the  objections  brought  from  the 
filence  of  the  apoftolical  writers  are  inconclufive ;  and  that 
the  unanimous  teftimony  of  the  fecond  and  third  century  de- 
ferves  to  be  received  without  heGtation/    When  Mr.  Kett  fo 

{"udicioufly  prefers  the  force  of  predictions  to  that  of  miracles, 
ie  needed  not  to.be  fo  ftrenuous  in  behalf  of  the  latter.  Mi- 
racles are  at  bed  equivocal  and  queftionable  Ggns  of  thxth : 
predictions  well  attefted  and  proved  are  incontrovertible. 

The  apologies  of  the  Chriftian  fathers  are  cenfured  by  Mr. 
Gibbon,  becaufe  c they  expofe  with  fuperfluous  wit  and  ele- 
gance the  extravagance  of  polytheifm ;  and  becaufe  they  infift 
much  more  ftrongly  on  the  predictions  which  announced,  than 
on  the  miracles  which  accompanied,  the  appearance  of  the 
Meffiah.'  In  their  vindication  from  thefe  charges  Mr.  Kett  is 
cafily  fuccefsful :  and  concludes  that  they  were  well  calculated 
to  Glencc  the  clamour,  and  abate  the  rage  of  the  Pagans. 
The  zeal  of  .the  firft  miflionaries  is  defcribed  with  much  warmth 
of  Colouring*  and  the  progrefs  of  the  gofpel  delineated  with 
geographical  accuracy.  The  concluding  paflage  of  this  de- 
fcripftton  is  too  well  written,  and  too  interefting,  not  to  be  de- 
fcribed. 

'  In  thus  tracing  the  progrefs  of  the  gofpel,  ard  eftimating  the 
seal  of  its  firft  preachers,  a  melancholy  refledion  naturally  arifes 
in  the  mind.  The  countries  in  which  the  faith  was  firft  promul- 
gated, retain  at  prefent  very  imperfect  marks  of  its  ancient  diffu- 
sion. The  rich  provinces  of  Afia  Minor  and  Syria,  which  have 
been  long  expofed  to  the  defpotifm  of  the  Ottoman  princes,  exhi- 
bits only  in  venerable  rains  the  ancient  edifices  of  magnificence  and 
devotion.  Moft  of  the  feven  cities  immortalized  by  the  writer  of 
the  Apocalypfe,  difcover  no  remaining  veitiges  to  gratify  the  eye 
of  the  pioos  traveller.  In  Damafcas,  renowned  in  facred  hiftory 
for  the  conversion  of  the  great  apoftle  of  the  Gentiles,  a  Turkifli 
mofque  is  ere&ed  amid  the  rains  of  a  Chriftian  church.  Jerufalem 
itfelf,  the  theatre  of  the  ftnpendons  and  mighty  works  of  the  Son 
of  God,  ejdfts  only  as  a  monument  of  the  rapacity  and  extertion 
of  its  infidel  tyrants.  Even  in  that  holy  place  where  rending  rocks 
and  opening  graves  attefted  the  dignity  of  an  expiring  redeemer, 
the  proud  credent  of  Mahomet  is  displayed  over  the  proftrate  ban- 
ner of  the  crofs/ 

We  wilh  we  could  agree  with  our  author  that  'the  acquifi- 

tions  which  Chriftianity  has  made  in  forae  places  are  abun- 
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dandy  more  than  a  counterbalance  for  her  deprefled  ftate  in 
others/  The  reception  which  fhe  experienced  €  in  America 
and  on  the  coafts  of  Malabar/  appears  no  adequate  compen- 
fation  for  her  expulfion  from  Paleftine :  efpecially  as,  in  a  fu- 
ture age,  (lie  may  be  forced  by  other  revolutions  from  terri*- 
tories  that  fhe  now  pofTefies,  and  by  alternate  gains  and  lofles 
may,  like  the  fea,  whkh  is  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  fluctuation, 
in  the  end  have  gained  nothing,  and  poflefs  no  more  a&ual 
dominion  than  at  firft  *.  It  remains,  therefore,  only  ferioufly 
to  anticipate  with  Mr*  Rett : 

— '  the  immenfe  addition  which  will  be  made  to  human  happf- 
nck9  both  temporal  and  eternal,  when  the  follower  of  Mahomet,  . 
fhe  dSfciple  of  Brama,  and  the  votary  of  Confucius,  with  every 
worfliipper  of  every  idol,  fhall  bow  with  equal  veneration  at  the 
name  of  Jefus ;  and  when  the  Chriflian  religion,  like  the  bright 
luminary  of  day,  fhall  diffufe  its  aufpicious  influence  over  the 
whole  race  of  mankind.' 

The  third  fermon  defcribes  the  fortitude  of.  the  early  mar- 
tyrs, with  the  different  caufes  to  which  that  fortitude  may  be? 
attributed,  and  its  immediate  influence  on  the  Pagan  world* 
Mr.  Kett  enumerates  the  various  caufes  which  produced  the 
perfecution  of  the  Chriflians  under  the  Roman  government } 
one  of  which  is  fo  juftly  and  elegantly  delineated,- that  we  beg 
leave  to  tranferibe  it. 

r  To  avoid  interruption  they  met  together  during  the  filence 
©f  the  night,  or  at  the  dawn  of  the  day.  Their  choice  of  fuch 
unfeafonatole  hours  for  their  devotions  gave  great  alarm  to  the 
Romans,  fince  the  laws  from  the  foundation  of  the  republic  had 
ftri&ly  forbidden  nodlurnai  meetings*  In  the  celebration  of  the 
Bacchanalian  rites  with  which  the  Chriflian  aflembles  on  account 
of  their  external  appearance  might  poffibly  be  confounded,  the  fe- 
aate  was  alarmed  with  apprehensions  of  danger,  on  being  informed 
that  a  multitude  was  often  convened  in  the  feafon  of  darknefs  and 
repofe.  The  baptifrnal  vow  J  ike  wife  gave  no  fin  all  caufe  for  fuf- 
picion,  as  it  was  liable  to  be  interpreted  into  an  oath  of  criminal 
fecrecy,  and  a  ratification  of  treafonable  defigns* 

*  That  the  meek  and  benevolent  followers  of  Jeius  (kould  be  miC* 
taken  for  the  abetters  of  Edition,  is  an  evident  proof  with  what  a 
fcper£cial  glance  the  jealous  Roman  furveyed  their  a/TemblieSr 
His  fears  of  their  defigns  were  vain,  and  his  ignorance  of  their 
condudl  was  inexcufable.  Had  he  carefully  examined  their  fimple 
ma  and  harmlefs  transactions,  he  would  doubdefs  have  pafled  * 

*  if  ciVent  of  country  and  number  of  votaries  be  admitted  as  an  argument 
of  truth,  and  a  fymptomot  fucceft,  it  muft  not  be  forgotten  that  tfee  Maho- 
metan has  a  vaft  advantage  over  .the  Chriflian  faith. 
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taofre  equitable  judgment,  and  rather  have  imputed  their  conduct 
to  the  delufions  of  pitiable  fanaticifm,  than  to  the  machinations  of  a 
malignant  and  deftru&ive  fuperflition.— He  knew  not  what  fpirit 
they  were  of*  They  met  not  to  drain  the  bowl  of  intemperance, 
or  to  indulge  the  excefles  of  licentioufnefs  j  but  to  break  the  fa- 
tred  bread  of  the  eucharift,  and  renew  their  refolutions  of  purity  and 
holinefs.  They  were  convened  not  to  fan  the  fl  a  riles  of  infurrec- 
tion,  or  meditate  dark  and  fubtle  ftratagems  againft  the  (late;  but 
to  invoke  the  Moft  High  for  the profperity  of  the  emperor,  and 
pay  the  tribute  of  adoration  and  prayer  to  the  Prince  of  Peace.* 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  merit  of  the  martyrs,  that  mo± 
tives  merely  temporal  might  have  actuated  them  in  tfheir  fufr 
ferings,  and  that  many  nations  and  individuals  have  fhown  and 
continue  to  difplay  an  equal  defiance  of  death  in  the  caufe  o£ 
their  religion. 

'  The  ancient  inhabitants  of  northern  Europe  fought  death  with 
ardent  eagernefs  io  the  field  of  battle,  or  welcomed  its  approach  id 
the  decline  of  age  with  expreffions  of  favage  joy.  The  follower  of 
Brama  to  fhun  the  wearifome  decay  of  lingering  ficknefs  antici- 
pates the  hour  of  death,  and  devotes  himfelf  to  the  flames.  The 
Indian  remains  unmoved  amid  the  dreadful  preparations  for  hit 
lingering  execution,  and  defies  in  the  agonies  of  torture  the  inge- 
nious cruelty  of  his  foes*  The  Gentoo  with  fleady  pace  and  unal- 
tered look  afcends  the  funeral  pile,  and  becomes  a  willing  facrificd 
to  her  departed  huiband.' 

Between  thefe  inftances,  and  thofe  of  the  early  martyrs,  Mfi 
fcett  labours  to  eftablifh  an  eflential  difference* 

*  On  contemplating  the  fituation  and  circumftances  of  the  earl/ 
martyr,  his  cafe  will  appear  to  be  widely  different :  he  was  gene- 
rally taken  from  the  eminent  ranks  of  Cbriftians  j  he  was  born  in 
an  enlightened  country ;  his  difpofition  and  education  inclined  hint 
more  neceffarily  to  fhe  allurements  of  eafe  and  peace ;  an  like  the 
lavage  he  was  a  ftranger  to  fcenes  of  turbulence  and  blood,  and  un- 
accuftomedto  fituations  that  called  fbr  vigorous  exertion,  or  unre- 
mitting and  hardy  activity;  his  mind  was  actuated  by  keen  fenfi- 
bility,  which  is  a  quality  that  never  exifts  in  a  barbarous  (late  of 
fociety  ;  he  was  alive  to  all  the  exqutfite  endearments  of  facial  life* 
and  attached  to  the  world  by  all  thofe  tender  ties  of  fi  iendfhip  aod 
of  affection  which  hold  the  heart  in  the  mod  permanent  captivity. 
Hence  aroie  a  contell  between  the  love  of  God  and  love  of  life; 
between  the  faggeftion*  of  confeience  and  the  calls  of  affection  a 
between  the  claims  of  rigid  duty  and  the  expostulations  of  violated 
nature.  Nothing  lefs  therefore  than  a  divine  interference  feemi 
capable  of  terminating  the  dubious  conteft,  and  of  making  religion 
triumphant  over  the  reluctance  of  humanity,  and  the  powerful  at- 
traction* of  the  world* 
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*  Moreover,  the  tendernefs  of  youths  and  the  delicacy  of  the  fe^ 
inale  fex  were  frequently  expofed-to-the  fame  punifhments.  They 
turned  from  the  fafcinating  pkafures  of  the  world,  and  met  their 
fate  with  the  fame  unruffled  compofure  which  diflinguimed  the  vic- 
tims of  more  mature  experience.  The  conduct  of  Blandtna.  among 
the  martyrs  of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  was  as  confpicuous  and  exem- 
plary as  that  of  the  venerable  Pothinus.  As  the  fame  temper  of 
mind  actuated  all  the  fufFerers  without  diftinction  of  fex  or  age,  it 
becomes  more  neceflary  to  advert  10  a  principle  which,  from  the 
energy  of  its  effect,  and  the  extent  and  the  uniformity  of  its  opera- 
tion, will  obvioufly  account  for  fuch  heroic  behaviour.' 

On  the  fame  principles  Mr.  Kett,  of  courfe,  accounts  for 
the  mtxlepi  martyrdoms  in  our  own  country.  But  this  rea- 
foning  is  by  no  means  conclufwe.  If  falfe  religions  and 
erroneous  prejudices  will  excite  their  devotees,  even  of  the 
tender  fex,  and  enjoying  all  the  comforts  of  life,  to  court  de- 
ftru&ion,  it  can  be  no  chara&eriftic  of  thfc  true  religion,  nor 
an  argument  of  divine  interference,  that  its  profeflbrs  meet 
death  with  fimilar  heroifm*  To  call  in  the  arm-  of  God  to 
affift  the  Chriftian  m  thus  encountering  death,  when  mere  pre- 
judice is  fufficient  to  invigorate  the  Pagan,  is  to  confefs  a  weak- 
aefs  in  the  Ghriflian  aaufe,  and  to  elevate  the  powers  of  un- 
audited nature — Nee  Dcus  inter/it  nifidignus  vindice  nodus.  The 
Chriftian  fufFerers  were  not  more  tender,  nor  lefs  fond  of  life 
than  the  Pagan  martyrs.  The  utmoft  that  can  be  inferred  from 
the  heroifm  of  both  parties  is,  that  each  firmly  believed^  even 
unH  deaths  that  his  religion  was  true.  The  influence  of  thefe 
Chriftian  fufferings  on  the  Pagan  world  is  ftated  to  be,  that 
the  latter  were  induced  to  inquire  into  principles  which  could 
produce  fuch  heroifm  of  conduct.  4  The  compaffion  of  the 
multitude  rendered  them  curious,  and  their  curiofiry  became 
the  happy  means  of  their  converfion.' 

In  his  fourth  fermon  Mr.  Kett  prefents  a  concife  and  jtift 
account  of  '  the  difcipline  of  the  primitive  church,  with  rcf- 
peS  to  its  internal  regulations,  and  its  oppofition  to  herefy ; 
the  virtues  of  the  firft  Chriftians  \  and  the  combined  erTefts  of 
the  foregoing  caufes  upon  private  manners,  and  public  infti- 
tutions  among  the  nations  converted  to  the  faith.'  In  defcrib- 
ing  the  ancient  heretics,  he  obferves  that, 

*  Between  the  Ebionite  and  the  Mahometan  there  is  a  clofe 
and  ftriking  refemblance.  According  to  the  creed  of  .both.  Jefus 
Chrift  is  a  mere  man.  They  practice  with  fcrupulous*  attention 
the  rites  of  circumchlon  and  of  purification  :  they  both  appeal  to 
the  authority  of  fpurious  books;  and  as  the  Ebionites  value  the 
fabulous  travels  of  Clement,  fo  the  Mahometans  confult  the  falfe 
gofpei  of  Barnabas.     They  have  a  high  regard  fox  particular 
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places :  the  Mahometan  indulges  the  moft  profound  veneration  for 
the  holy, city  which  contains  the  tomb  of  his  prophet:  the  Ebio* 
site  glows  with  equal  cnthufiafm  on  contemplating  the  profpec*  of 
/erutalem.' 

This  fermon  is  akqgefhe*  conipofedin  a  (train  of  fvtblimity 
and  eloquence  which  we  have  never  feen  excelled.  The  eu- 
logiumson  the  beneficial  effe&s  of  Chriftianity  in  reforming 
the  convert  nations,  are  at  once  pregnant  with  laformation,  and 
^dorned  with  the  moft  fplendid  decorations  of  fancy  and  ge- 
nius. 

Mr.  Kett  next  proceeds  to  *  obfervatfons  on  the  chaija&er 
of  an  hiftorian  in  general,  applied  to  the  author  of  the  Decline 
and  Fail  of  the  Roman  empire.;'  and  to  a  *  particular  review 
of  fame  ftriking  mifreprefentatipns  contained  in  his  fifteenth 
and  fixteenth  chapters.* 

Having  with  much  preclfion  defined  the  general  duties  of 
an  hiftorian,  and  offered  the  tribute  of  applaufe  to  Mr.  Gib- 
bon's!1 matchlefs  brilliancy  of  ftyle  and  imagination,  the  acutcr 
nefs  of  his  judgment,  tlie  ftrength  of  his  reafon,  and  the  exr 
tent  qf  his  learning/  Mr.  Kett  alledges  that c  among  the  vari- 
ous inftances  of  mifreprefentarion  with  which  this  particular 
part  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fail  abounds,  there  arc 
five  which  immediately  force  themfelves  on  our  notice/  The 
firft  is  ftated  to  cbnfift  in  i  affigning  a  vifionary  caufe  for  the 
propagation  of  Chriftianity  ,  the  iecond,  ( in  an  attempt  to 
invalidate  the  4ruth  of  prophecy ;'  the  third,  ( in  an  unwar- 
rantable charge  of  uncharitablenefs  againft  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians ;'  the  fourth, <  in  drawing  wrong  concluGons  from  fads;9 
and  the  laft,  ( in  fele&ing  paffages  manifeftly  inconclufive,and 
fupprefling  others  of  the  lame  writers,  moredecifive  and  equal- 
ly connected  with  the  fubje£t?  After  a  minute  examination 
of  thefe  charges,  candour  obliges  us  to  confefs  that  Mr.  Kett 
has  eftabliflied  them  with  a  force  of  reafoning  which  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  Roman  Hiftory  will  find  it  difficult  to  Tepel,: 
and  it  muft  alfo  be  allowed,  that  Mr.  Gibbon  has  at  length 
met  with  an  opponent  who  is  able  to  encounter  him  with  his 
own  weapons ;  having  added  to  a  profundity  of  polemic  learn- 
ing, the  yarious  arts  and  fafcinations  of  ftyle  and^ompofition. 
This  attack  fhould  be  read  as  well  by  the  friends  as  foes  of  the 
hiftorian.  His  credit  as  an  author  and  as  a  man  is  at  flake; 
for  a  difpaflSe-nate  review  of  his  infinuations  againft  Chrifti- 
anity induces  Mr.  Kett  to  proclaim  that  '  the  bijlorian  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  a  confummate  adept 
in  the  arts  of  mifreprefentation,  and  that%  deferring  the  opcf 
path  of  truth,  he  has  attempted  to  lead  his  readers  into  the  u> 
tqcate  labyrinths  of  error/ 
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From  the  tnfidious  and  refined  opponent  of  the  Chriftlan 
caufe,  our  author  turns  to  an  antagonift  of  a  different  defcrip* 
tion  \  to  one,  '  whofe  general  plan  of  attack  upon  the  divinity 
of  Chrift  is  condu&ed  with  a  Angularity  of  enterprize,  of  which 
it  is  fruitlefs  to  fearch  for  another  inftance,*  who  poflefTes  c  an 
undaunted  boldnefs,  which  no  oppofition  has  intimidated  j  an 
inflexible  perfevcrance,  which  has  been  tried  in  many  a  pole-? 
imical  field ;  and  a  refined  fophiftry  which  can  elude  the  grafp 
of  confutation.'  The  three  grand  principles  which  form  the 
bafis  of  the  Hiftoryof  the  early  Opinions  concerning  Chrift,  are 
ftated  to  be*  *  i.  That  the  apoftolical  fathers  held  the  fimple 
humanity  ot  Chrift  5  ?.  That  Juftin  Martyr  corrupted  the  pri- 
mitive faith  by  the  adoption  of  the  Logos  o£  Plato ;  and  3, 
That  the  pallors  of  the  church  maintained  a  corrupted  faith, 
^rhilft  the  illiterate  Chriftians  continued  to  maintain  the  fimple 
humanity  of  Chrift/  The  firft  of  thefe  pofitions  is  clearly 
difproved  by  quotations  and  dedu&ipns  from  %the  earlieft  fa-i 
thers :  but  we  do  not  perceive  any  gr?at  advantage  gained  by 
this  demonftration.  That  the  fathers  efteemed  Chrift  more 
than  man  is  apparent ;  but  to  make  Mr.  Kett's  triumph  of  any 
confequence,  he  fhould  have  proved,  in  conformity  with  the 
creeds  and  articles,  that  he  was  coequal  with  God.  Not  an  ex- 
preflion  is  cited  which  may  not  be  fairly  applied  to  a  human 
creature  highly  favoured  by  the  Divinity. 

In  his  oppofition  to  the  fecond  charge,  Mr.  Kett  is  abun-r 
dantly  more  fuccefsful.  He  purines  the  enemy  with  unremit-* 
ting  vigilance  into  his  moft  fecret  retreats,  and  expofes — but 
in  a  tone  fomewhat  too  triumphant-r—fundry  mifreprefenta- 
fions  of  importance. 

The  refutation  of  the  third  charge  difcovers  our  author's, 
lingular  dexterity  in  polemics ;  fince  he  turns  Dr.  Prieftley's 
principal  quotations  and  arguments  againft  himfelf,  and  ftrip* 
him  of  the  moft  effeftive  weapons  with  which  he  had  com-? 
jnenced  the  combat.  A  more  formidable  or  concife  oppofi- 
•  tion  to  the  antiquity  and  fcriptural  authority  of  Unitarianifm 
we  have  never  feen. 

In  Sermon  VII.  Mr.  Kett  confiders  the  c  evidences  given 
by  the  earlieft  fathers  of  the  church  to  the  books  of  the  New 
•Teftament.'  It  is  aflerted  by  the  noble  author  of  the  Letters 
on  Hiftory,  that  the  fathers  of  the  firft  century  either  mado- 
ufe  of  different  gofpels  from  ours ;  or  the  parages  which  re-; 
femble  thofe  which  occur  in  our  gofpels,  were  preferved  by 
unwritten  tradition.  Thefe  aflertipns  Mr.  Kett  corrcfts  witn 
his  ufual  accuracy  of  reafoning  and  extent  of  information  5  and 
contends  that  i  the  revolutions  pf  feventeen  centuries  have  left 
"the  New  Teftament  in  the  fame  ftate  as  in  the  primitive 
tigifs,'    On  this  fubjeft  he  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  th$ 
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apoftles  were  in  their  writings  endowed  with  fupernatural  at 
liftance ;  fo  far  as  to  be  *  guarded  from  error  in  the  grand  out- 
lines of  their  narration,  in  the  ftatement  of  precepts,  and  the 
developement  of  doctrines.' 

The  laft  ferraon  recapitulates  the  general  argument?,  draws 
an  analogy  between  the  primitive  church  and  the  church  of 
England,  and  concludes  with  practical  inferences.  The  la- 
bours x>f  our  own  reformers  are  recorded  in  elegant  language  ; 
and  the  excellence  of  our  eftablifhed  fervice  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated. 

We  were  induced  to  make  feveral  extracts  from  the  tw* 
laft  difcourfes ;  but  our  article  is  already  fufficiently  extended* 
Seldom  have  ecclefiaflical  fubje&s  been  illuftratea  with  fuch 
ciaffic  brilliancy,  and  fo  ftrongly  fupported  by  authorities. 
—Mr.  Rett's  Bampionian  Le&ure  is  a  model  for  the  ftudent 
in  literary  compofition  \  as  well  as  a  monument  of  honour 
to  himfelf,  and  to  the  caufe  he  defends,  are  perennius. 

In  the  next  edition  fundry  errors  muft  be  £ orre&ed.  In  p, 
10,  line  8,  read  worldly*,  in  p.  163,  line  4,  a  fubftantive  is 
wholly  wanting  to  the  adjective  *  ecclejiajlicai:*  p.  166,  line 
23,  read  opinion :  p.  229,  line  14,  are  mentioned  '  the  Latin 
converts  of  Praxeas,  who  he  had  made  in  Italy:'  p.  261,  line 
15,  a  quotation  from  Irenaus  has  no  mark  of  diftin&ion:  and 
p.  290,  line  1 5,  omit  to. 

Travels  through  Cyprus,  Syria,  and  Palejiine,  with  a  General 

Hiftory  of  the  Levant.     By  the  'Abbe  Mariti.     Tranflated 

fron/fhe  Italian.    Vol  III.    8vo.    t>s.  Boards.    Robinfona- 

1792- 

TN  our  Review  for  Auguft  laft,  we  concluded  our  account  of 

-*  the  two  preceding  volumes  of  this  work,  not  without  fome 

apprehenfion  that  the  abbe  Markjhad  then  completed  his  plan. 

But  we  have  now  the  pleafure  to  perufe  an  additional  volume, 

in  which  he  treats  largely  of  what  he  had  formerly  only  men*. 

tioned,  the  celebrated  city  of  Jerufalem. 

He  begins  with  giving  an  account  of  remarkable  places  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem,  which  he  had  not  before  vi- 
fited.  Setting  out  on  the  24th  of  April  in  the  morning,  with 
^  few  attendants,  he  directed  his  courfe  towards  the  eaft  5  and 
in  a  valley  furrounded  by  mountains,  at  the  diftance  of  a  mile 
from  the  city,  he  obferved  the  ruins  of  one  of  thofe  four  mo- 
nafteries  ere&ed  by  St.  Paula.  Advancing  a  little  farther, 
they  arrived  at  a  final  1,  but  delfghtful  and  fertile  plain,  abound- 
ing with  excellent  patturej  the  appearance  of  which  is  fomuch 
the  more  agreeable  to  the  eye,  as  all  the  fuirounding  country 
if  covered  with  mountains.     In  this  plain  was  formerly  a 

N  4  churchj 
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church,  called  the  Church  of  the  Angels,  but  at  prefent,  the 
Church  of  the  Shepherds,  faid  to  have  been  built  by  at.  Helen, 
in  remembrance  of  thofe  fhepherds  to  whom  the  angel  appeared 
and  announced  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  Nothing  now  re? 
mains  of  this  edifice  but  the  fubterranean  part,  which  has  been 
ufed  as  a  place  of  worfhip,  and  the  defcent  to  which  is  by  a 
modern  ftair-cafe,  conftru£led  of  ftones  taken  from  the  ruins. 
It  is  ftill  entire ;  thirty-two  feet  in  length  and  twenty  in  breadth. 
The  altar,  which  is  feparated  from  the  gallery,  (lands  in  the 

pattern  fide.  It  has  fuffered  much  from  the  injuries  of  time  •, 
but  plainly  appears  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  The  pavement 
has  teen  of  Mofaic  work. 

The  traveller  oBferved  that  the  walls  had  been  painted  with 
various  figures,  which  are  now  almoll  defaced,  except  in  one 
corner,  where  he  could  diftinguifli  a  few  (beep,  and  fome  cot- 
tages,  in  the  back-ground,  which  are  ftill  in  pretty  good  pre- 
servation. In  the  northern  part  of  the  wall  there  is  a  water- 
cifterp,  well  conftru&ed;  but  at  prefent  it  is  of  no  ufe,  being 
rent  and  deftroyed  in  feveral  places.  Under  the  veftibjile  there 
were  alfo  bafons  and  veffels,  in  which  the  ancient  (Jhriftians 
ufed  to  wafh  their  hands?  face,  and  mouth,  before  they  enter*, 
ed  the  church. 

Among  the  furrounding  ruins  our  author  obferved  the  tomb 
of  a  religious  Mahometan,  who,  from  a  rcfpe£k  to  this  fpot, 

,  ordered  his  body  to  be  depofited  in  it.  It  is  worthy  of  rc-i 
mark,  that  the  Mahometans  in  this  country  entertain  a  parti* 

.  cular  veneration  for  thofe  places  which  have  been  celebrated 

.by  any  a&ion  conne&ed  with  the  hiftory  of  Jefus Chtffl* 
.  .In  this  plain,  near  the  abovementioned  church,  ft&d  the 
town  of  Edar.  At  the  diftance  of  half  a  mile  behind  the 
Church  of  the  Shepherds,  the  travellers  found  a  village,  called 
the  Village  of  the  Shepherds.  According  to  vulgar  tradition, 
it  was  thus  named  becaufe  the  fhepherds,  who  were  feeding 
.their  flocks  when  the  angel  announced  to  them  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour,  were  inhabitants  of  it.    Thofe  who  refide  in  it 

,  at  prefent  are  fliepherds,  or  poor  Chriftians  of  yarjous  fe£b, 

,  with  a  few  Mahometans. 

The  travellers  afterwards  dire&ed  their  courfe  towards  Beth* 
lehem  •,  but  turning  a  little  to  the  fouth,  and  afcending  part  of 
a,fmall  eminence,  they  arrived  at  a  plain,  where  they  found  a . 
few  trees  and  fonic  ruins,  faid  to  be  thofe  of  a  houfe  in  which 

,  Jofeph  fpent  the  early  part  of  his  life,  before  he  went  to  Na- 

.  zfireth.     Formerly  there  was  a  church  at  this  place,  {aid  to  be 
built  by  St.  Helen ;  but  it  was  dlftroyed  about  a  century  ago. 
,  ..Oji  the  road  to  Bethlehem,  they  went  to  fee  a  grotto  fituated 
on  the  &uth  fide  of  the  city,  and  called  the c  Grotto  of  the  Vir- 
gin's Milk,'    The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  have  a. 
8  tradition 
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tradition,  that  Mary  retired  hither  to  avoid  the  perfection  6f 
Herod;  and  that  (ne  fuckled  her  fon  here  for  (brae  time* 
Above  this  grotto  there  was  a  fourth  monaftery,  built  by  St. 
Paula,  as  iliU  appears  from  the  ruins.  There  was  here  alfo  a 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas ;  and  a  chapel  dedicated  tojtha 
feme,  faint  was  feen  here  entire  in  1375. 

The  travellers,  after  repofing  themfelves  at  Bethlehem,  fet 
out  again  upon  another  excurfion  5  when  they  vifited  David's 
Well,  which  is  fituated  at  a  little  diftance  towards  die  weft. 
This  well,  or  cittern,  is  a  large  fubterranean  cavity,  which 
feems  to  have  been  formed  partly  by  nature  and  partly  by 
art.  It  is  called  David's  Well,  becaufe  he  expreffed  a  ftrong 
defire  of  drinking  water  brought  from  it,  as  mentioned  in  the 
fcriptures.  / 

At  the  diftance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  this  well  are  the 
ruins  of  thofe  aqueducts  which  conveyed  water  to  Jerufalem, 
and  which  form  a  part  of  thofe  proceeding- from  Solomon's 
citterns  1  but  in  this  place  the  cdnftru&ion  of  them  is  fome- 
what  different. 

When  the  travellers  had  proceeded  about  half  a  mile  towards 
the  weft,  titty  found  on  the  left  fide  of  the  road  the  fepukhre 
of  Rachel,  Jacob's  wife,  who  died  here  in  child-birth  of  her 
fon  Benjamin.  It  ftands  in  a  very  rocky  plain,  and  is  built  in 
the  (hape  of  a  fmall  chapel.  It  is  fupported  by  four  pilafters, 
which  form  the  fame  number  of  arches,  open  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom*,  and  over  thefe  arifes  a  little  cupola,  in  the  figure 
of  an  inverted  bafon.  In  the  middle  of  this  edifice  ftands  & 
large  wooden  cofitr,  raifed  about  feven  feet  from  the  earth.  It 
is  entirely  empty  5  but  fome  fimple  people  ftill  believe  that  it 
contains  the  body  of  Rachel.  Near  it  are  two  other  fepul- 
.  chres,  in  which  are  depofited  the  bodies  of  religious  Mahome- 
tans, who,  from  a  refpect  for  Rachel,  and  the  patriarch  Jacob* 
defired  that  they  might  be  interred  here. 

This  fmall  edifice  is  conftru&ed  wholly  in  the  Turkifli  tatte. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerufalem  there  are  other  Mahometan 
fepulchrcs  of  the  like  kind;  but  as  our  author  has  feen  fuch 
monuments  not  only  in  Paleftine,  but  in  Syria  and  the  ifland 
of  Cyprus,  he  is  inclined  to  believe,  that  Rachel's  tomb  is  not, 
as  fome  imagine,  of  very  mat  antiquity. 
.  A  Httle  to  the  weft  of  mis  fepukhre  the  traveller  obferved 
various  ruins,  among  which  is  a  tower,  called  by  the  inhabi- 
tants the  Tower  of  Jacob.  He  could  eafily  perceive  that  there 
had  once  been  a  large  village  here,  with  a  caftle,  in  which,  as 
thefe  people  fay,  Rachel  died. 

The  ground  on  which  this  village  and  caftle  flood,  abounds 
with  fand  and  rocks,  and  the  earth  is  of  a  reddifh  colour.  It 
produce*  excellent  crops  of  barley  $  and  olive-trees  thrive  alfo 
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extremely  well.  Among  the  fields  in  this  neighbourhood,  there 
is  one  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  petrifications,  or  rather  na- 
tural productions  of  (tone  which  are  found  in  it.  Some  of 
thefe  have  the  refemblance  of  olives,  with  the  (talks  adhering 
to  litem.  Others  are  like  vetches  or  peafe;  but  what  is  (till 
more  remarkable,  fays  our  author,  there  are  fome  which  have 
the  eta£t  fhape  of  a  pod  of  lupines,  with  the  divifions  fo  well 
marked  as  to  fhew  the  number  of  feeds  they  contain ;  but  as 
they  are  all  of  one  folid-ftone,  they  cannot  be  feparated.  The 
exterior  furface  of  thefe  petrifications  is  ribbed  with  a  numbeif 
of  longitudinal  lines,  which  begin  at  the  ftalk  and  proceed  to 
the  other  extremity.  In  the  interior  part  they  appear  covered 
with  a  variety  of  concentric  circles,  which  decreafe  in  fize  till 
they  become  fo  fmall  as  to  be  almoft  imperceptible.  On  the  out-* 
fide  they  are  of  a  reddifh  colour,  the  fame  as  that  of  the  earth 
in  which  they  are  found;  but  in  the  infide  they  are  white,  in* 
dining  a  little  to  yellow. 

Proceeding  towards  Jerufalem,  at  the  diftance  of  litde  more 
than  a  mile  on  the  right  (lands  the  church  and  monaftery  of  St. 
Elias,  inhabited  by  fchifmatic  Greek  monks,  to  whom  it  be* 
tongs.  The  church,  as  ufual,  is  ornamented  in  *he  Grecian 
manner,  and  has  been  confiderably  embelliflied  in  the  prefent 
oentury.  The  monaftery  is  fpacious,  arid  built  of  excellent 
Hones  in  a  fquare  form.  It  has  much  the  appearance  of  a 
forttefs ;  and  is  indeed  a  place  of  fo  much  ftrength,  that  thofe 
in  it  might,  in  cafe  it  (hould  be  neceflary,  defend  themfelves  for 
fome  time  againft  die  attacks  of  the  Arabs.  From  the  (true- 
turc  of  it,  the  abbe  is  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  ere£ted  in 
the  twelfth  century. 

The  traveller  afterwards  relates,  his  journey  from  Jerufalem 
to  the  monaftery  of  St.  Saba,  with  a.defcription  of  the  envi- 
rons*- This  monaftery  (lands  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  brook 
Kedrort,  and  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  folid  rock.  In  win- 
ter, when  the  brook  is  fwelled  by  the  rains,  its  waters  approach 
almoft  to  the  walls  of  it.  The  church  of  St.  Saba  confifts  of 
only  one  nave,  with  a  beautiful  fmall  cupola.  On  the  walls, 
the  portraits  of  the  mod  celebrated  ancnorets  are  painted  in 
the  ancient  manner.  In  the  middle  of  a  court,  fituated  fome*  * 
what  lower  than  the  great  church,  (lands  a  chapel  of  an  hexa- 
gonal figure,  and  covered  with  a  fmall  cupola.  Under  this 
chapel  was  buried  St.  Saba,  an  hiftoricaj  account  of  whofe  life 
and  actions  is  afterwards  given  by  the  author.  In  returning  to 
Jerufalem  the  travellers  obferved  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Engaddif  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Kedron,  at  the  diftance  of 
ten  miles  from  the  monaftery  of  St.  Saba.  Part  of  thisxoun- 
try,  which  is  in  the  confines  of  the  city  pf  Engaddi,  is  called 
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Ac  Defert  of  Engaddi,  and  abounds  with  -mountains.  They 
are  extremely  high,  and  difpofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  fom£ 
pf  the  precipices  and  rocks  in  them  feem  ready  to  fall  into  the 
valleys  below. 

At  a  little  diftance  to  the  fouth,  they  obferved  on  a  mount 
an  ancient  caftle  or  fortrefs,  which  is  called  the  Caftle  of  Herod* 
This,  our  author  thinks,  is  certainly  that  magnificent  fortrefs 
which  Herod  the  Great,  otherwife  Herod  the  Aftalonite,  caufed 
to  be  erefted  on  the  road  leading  to  Mafada. 

On  the  borders  of  the  Defert  of  Ziph,  lies  that  of  Carmel, 
which  is  likewife  mountainous,  but  abundant  in  rich  paftures* 
Here  dwelt  Nabal,  who  refufed  to  fupply  David  with  food.  la 
this  defert  there  is  a  mountain  called  Carmel,  which  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  diftinguifhed  from  another  mountain  of  the  fame 
name  in  Phoenicia,  celebrated  for  being  the  refidence  of  the 
prophet  Elias.  On  Mount  Carmel,  in  Judea,  Saul  erefted  a. 
triumphal  arch,  after  the  viftory  which  he  gained  over  the 
Amalekites.* 

After  giving  an  account  of  fome  other  deferts,  the  traveller 
defcribes  that  of  the  holy  city  of  Jerufalem.  The  country  thus 
denominated  Jay  for  the  moft  part  on  the  eaftern  Cidt  of  Jeru- 
falem, and  extended  as  far  as  the  Dead  Sea;  being  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  brook  Kedron,  for  about  the  fpacc  of  fix  or 
feven  miles.  On  the  fouth  it  had  as  boundaries  the  city  of 
Tekoa,  with  its  defert  5  from  which,  proceeding  in  a  ftraight 
line  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  it  comprehended  a  fpace  of  about 
four  hundred  miles.  All  the  churches  and  monafteries  with 
which  this  country  once  abounded  are  now  deftroyed,  and  no- 
thing is  to  be  feen  of  them  but  fome  remains  of  painting,  ap» 
peanng  here  and  there,  amidft  heaps  of  ruins. 

The  traveller  next  relates  his  journey  to  St.  John,  in  the 
mountains  of  Judea.  On  the  right  fide  of  the  road  he  faw 
p  large  ciftern  of  very  great  antiquity,  called  by  the  Arabs 
Burchet  Mamelg%  or  the  Ciftern  of  Mamela,  in  which  at  that 
time  there  was  very  little  water.  It  was  about  a  hundred  and 
forty  paces  in  length,  ninety  in  breadth,  and  as  far  as  the  au- 
thor could  judge  by  the  eye,  twenty-two  feet  in  depth.  On 
each  fide  were  ftone  ftairs,  but  at  prefent  the  fteps  are  almoft 
entirely  deftroyed.  The  water  of  this  ciftern  is  conveye4 
by  a  canal,  formed  of  ft uccoj  towards  Jerufalem,  from  which  i| 
is  fix  hundred  paces  diftant.  In  the  fcriptures,  this  ciftern  is 
called  the  upper  fountain  of  Gihon,  and  is  celebrated  for  being 
the  place  where  Solomon  was  anointed  king  by  Zadok  the 
prieft,  according  to  the  orders  of  his  father  David- 
Arriving  at  the  village  of  St.  John  in  the  mountains  of  Ju«? 
{leaj  the  travellers  alighted  at  die  convent,  where  they  were 
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received  by  fame  of  the  minor  fathers  with  much  polhenefs, 
and  introduced  immediately  into  the  church.  This  edifice, 
dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Daptift,  is  divided  into  three  fmall 
naves,  feparated  in  part  by  two  large  pilafters.  Over  thefe  is 
%  fmall  cupola,  which  admits  the  light ;  and  at  the  farther  ex- 
tremity of  the  northern  nave  is  the  fanefcuary,  or  place  where 
St.  John  the  Baptift  was  born.  The  afcent  is  by  fix  large  fteps, 
and  in  the  infide  it  is  beautifully  ornamented  with  marble. 
The  whole  appearance  of  this  church  is  extremely  elegant,  k 
is  ornamented  with  many  beautiful  paintings  j  and  the  facrifty, 
though  fmall,  is  well  furnifhed  with  facred  utentils.  The  con* 
vent  is  notfjarge,  but  has  an  excellent  dormitory  and  an  cxten- 
five  rcfe&ory,  for  entertaining  fuch  pilgrims  as  may  vifit  the 
place.'  AH  the  neighbouring  hilte  and  vallies.  are  cultivated 
with  the  greateft  care;  and  mere  isfcarcely  an  inch  of  ground 
which  is  not  planted  with  fruit-trees  and  vines,  or  fown  with 
barley,  pulfe,  or  other  vegetable  productions.  At  the  diftance 
of  about  three  miles  from  the  convent  there  is  a  grotto,  where 
St.  John  is  faid  to  have  redded  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life. 
It  is  about  fifteen  feet  in  length,  fix  in  breadth,  and  five  in 
height.  The  entrance  faces  the  north,  and  on  the  left  fide 
there  is  an  opening  in  it,  which  ferves  as  a  window.  Clofe 
to  the  mouth  of  it  tfiere  is  a  fpring  of  water  a6  clear  as  the 
cryftal  which  iflues  from  the  rock.  From  this  eminence  Jthc 
profpeft  is  faid  to  be  extremely  beautiful  and  extenfive. 

From  the  mountains  of  Judea  the  author  returned  to  Jeru* 
falem,  where  the  account  of  his  travels  in  Paleftine  is  termi- 
nated. In  the  fubfequent  part  of  the  volume,  through  a  fcrie* 
of  twenty- three  chapters,  he  afterwards  details  the  hiftory  of 
Jeirufalem,  from  its  origin  to  the  death  of  Baldwin  the  Third) 
in  the  year  1162.  This,  narrative  will  prove  interefting  to 
many  readers.— On  the  whole,  the  work  affords  an  agree- 
able account  of  the  abbe  Mariti's  travels  in  Cyprus,,  Syria, 
and  Paleftine  \  all  which  he  has  furveyed  with  much  attention, 
and  defcribes  with  apparent  fidelity. 

Colic Q ions  towards  a  Defcription  of  the  County  *f  Dtvon.     By 
Sir  William  Pole,  Knt.     Now  fir/l  printed  from  the  Auto- 
graph in  the  Pojpjjjon  of  bis  lineal  Descendant  Sir  John-tVil» 
li*m  de  la  Pole,  Bart.     4*0.    1/.  lis.  bd.  Boards*     White 
and  Son.  1791* 
W^E  have  often  had  occafion  to  regret  that  Devonshire  has 
*  *     not  yet  found  an  hiftorian,  and  to  exprefs  our  good 
wifhes  for  the   fuccefc  of  Mr.  Polewhele's  intended  wort 
Why  thefe  *  Collections'  were  publifhed  feparately,  and  not 
communicated  to  this  gentleman,  we  know  not :  peniaps  they 
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were  intended  for  the  antiquary,  and  for  tbofe  who  wifli  to 
'attain  a  minuter  knowledge  of  manoufs*  their  early  poflTeflbrs, 
and  fucceflbrs,  than  a  more  general  hiftory  could  convey : 
perhaps,  for  conjectures  are  endlefs,  the  fucceflbr  of  fir  Wil- 
liam role  wiflied  to  preferve  the  name  of  his  anceftor  from 
the  confuiion  of  the  common  fliafs  of  afBftant  communicators* 
Whatever  may  be  the  reafon,  we  have  no  doubt  but  the 
local  antiquaries  will  feel  a  proper  fenfe  of  the  obligation :  to 
general  readers,  it  will  not  be  very  pleating  and  acceptable. 
We  have  turned  over  the  pages  with  lome  difficulty,  and  find 
little  that  is  generally  iaterefting-,  fo  that  we  fhall  content 
ourfelvcs  with  a  fuxnmary  account  of  the  work. 

Sir  William  Pole,  from  the  account  of  Prince,  tranfcribed  in 
the  Introdu&ion,  was  bred  at  Exeter  College,  and  afterwards 
became  a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple.  In  the  3d  of  Queeh 
Elizabeth  he  was  chofen  autumn  reader ;  the  year  afterwards 
double  reader  \  and  in  the  7th  of  Q^Eliz.  treafurer  of  the  In- 
ner Temple.    • 

«*  Now  we  are  hoc  to  underftand  it,  as  if  this  gentleman  fpent 
his  whole  time  in  London,  but  that  he  returned  into  his  country, 
and  attended  the  bufinefs  of  the  Temple  as  the  terms  and  his  oc- 
casions required.  He  had  his  residence  (during-  his  father's  life- 
time at  leaft)  at  Colcombe,  lying  within  both  manors  of  Col  icon, 
ftad  Whitford,  in  the  pariw  of  Coliton,  in  the  fouth-eaft  part  of 
this  county.  It  was  fome  time  the  feat  and  dwelling,  as  well  as 
inheritance  of  the  mod  noble  family  of  the  Courtenays,  earls  of 
Devon  ;  from  whofe  heirs-general  it  was  purchafed  by  n>  William, 
Pole's  father,  and  fettled,  upon  this  his  fon.  A  goodly  building 
was  here  defigned  by  the  laft  earls  of  Devon  of  that  name  ;  but 
they  being  prevented  by  death,  left  it  unfinifhcd.  This  gentle* 
Man  when  he  came  to  it,  new-built  the  houfe,  and  made  it  hit 
habitation. 

"  Being  thus  fettled  here,  he  lived  in  great  reputation,  and 
became  an  ornament  to,  and  a  very  ufeful  perfon  in,  his  country  \ 
serving  his  prince  in  the  quality  of  a  juftice  of  the  peace,  and 
high  (herifFof  this  county  in  the  laft  year  of  the  reign  of  Q^Eliz. 
and  the  fcrft  of  king  James  the  Firft ;  at  what  time  one  of  my 
anceAors,  John  Prince,  of  Nower,  near  Axminfter,  had  the  ho- 
nour to  execute  that  office  under  him.  About  four  years  after 
whack  he  was  advanced  to.  the  dignity  of  knighthood  by  the  faid 
king,  at  Whitehall,  on  Feb.  15,  1606,  by  the  title  of  fir  William 
PoleofShote. 

49  He  married  Mary,  the  eldeft  daughter  and  'co-heir  of  fir 
William  Pcryam,  of  Fulford,  knt.  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exche- 
quer ;  by  whom  he, had  iffue  fir  John  Pole  (knighted  before  his 
father,  and  afterwards,  la  Sept.  4  Car.  1. 1628,  created  a  baronet} 
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and  Peryam  Pole,  of  Talytoo,  near  Honiton,  efq.  Sir  John  Pole^ 
ban.  had  iflue  two  Tons  ;  i.  Sir  William  Pole,  of  Shute, bart.  who 
died  without  iflfue  male  ;  and  2d.  Sir  Courtney  Pole,  bart.  lately 
deceafed*  about  80  years  of  age,  anno  1684  ;  who  left  iflue  the 
prefent  fir  John  Pole,  of  Shute,  bart*  (a  moll  fweet  and  courteous 
gentleman,  to  whofe  great  civilities  in  vouchsafing  me  the  peru- 
fal  of  thofe  excellent  MSS.  of  his  anceftors,  which  have  been  (o 
greatly  ufeful  to  me  in  this  my  undertaking,  I  gladly  own  here- 
by my  own  mod  grateful  obligations),  and  two  daughters  ;  the 
cldeft  married  to  fir  Coplelten  Bampfield,  of  Poltemore,  bart.  and 
the  youngeft  to  the  honourable  and  ingenious  Francis  Roberts, 
cfq.  the  eldeft  fon  by  a  fecond  venter  of  the  late  John  lord  Ro- 
berts, earl  of  Radnor,  and  prefident  of  the  council  to  king 
Charles  II. 

"  Having  thus  confidered  this  gentleman  in  his  family,  which 
flourifhes  in  honourable  degree  in  this  county  to  this  day,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  give  a  farther  account  of  him  as  to  his  perfo- 
nal  qualifications  :  He  was  endowed  with  excellent  parts,  and 
adorned  with  great  accomplishments  ;  and,  as  what  enamels  and 
adds  lovelinefs  to  all  the  other,  beautified  with  a  very  civil,  cour' 
teous,  and  obliging  carriage  and  difpofitipn,  which  indeed  is  the 
true  gentility.  He  was  learned  alfo,  not  only  in  the  laws,  but 
in  other  polite  matters.  He  was  very  laborious  in  the  ftudy  of 
antiquities,  cfpecjally  thofe  of  his  own  county,  and  a  great  lover 
of  that  venerable  employment." 

Mr.  Prince's  account  of  the  MSS.  which  he  left,  we  (hall 
alfo  add  : 

<s  The  Defcription  of  Devonfhire,  in  two  volumes,  in  folio, 
MS.  which  contain  an  account  of  the  feveral  parifhes  in  our 
county  (beginning  at  the  eaft,  and  coming  round  to  the  north), 
with  the  mod  eminent  manors  that  are  in  them,  whofe  originally 
they  were,  and  whofe  fince  ;  the  gentry  therein";  with  an  account 
of  moll  of  their  matches  and  iflue.  In  the  beginning  of  the  firft 
volume  we  have  the  feveral  antient  baronies  of  this  county,  whofe 
they  wcie,  the  particular  barons  of  each,  and  their  fucceflbrs  J 
together  with  a  lift  of  the  knights  of  Devon,  under  the  feveral 
kings  reigns  in  which  they  lived:  and  of  the  moft  famous  foldiers 
and  itatcJmen  :  with  a  catalogue  ofthe  high  (heriffs  of  this  coun- 
ty. A  very  ufeful  and  elaborate  work ;  from  whofe  lamp  our 
Rifdon  himfelf  acknowledges  he  received  light  in  his  Survey  of 
Devon,  written  with  great  judgment  and  faithfulnefs  from  the 
records  of  the  Tower,  the  Heralds  Office,  original  deeds  and 
charters,  &c. 

u  There  were,"  continues  he,  a  feveral  other  volumes  of  M$S* 
written  by  this  gentleman  and  his  fon  fir  John  Pole,  bart.  (whS 
was  much  additted  alfo  to  this  ingenuous  ftudy,  and  made  fome 
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additions  to  his  father's  description  of  Devon)t  which  all  mifcar-* 
tied  in  the  time  of  the  late  civil  wars  in  England ;  as  I  have  bee* 
informed  by  the  prefent  honourable  colonel  fir  John  Pole,  bare,  so 
that  the  very  titles  and  arguments  of  them  are  perifhed  likewifc. 

'*  From  all  which  pafiages  well  considered,  it  plainly  appears 
how  very  induftrious  this  gentleman  was ;  how  he  chofe  to  lay 
oat  his  time  in  higher  and  nobler  gratifications  than  what  fenfua- 
lity  affords  ;  and  how  he  applied  himfelf  to  this  gentile  ftudy  of 
antiquities  for  more  than  twenty  years  together.  Infomuch  he 
thereby  became  as  the  firft,,  fo  the  beft  antiquary  (for  certainty 
and  judgement)  that  we  ever  had  in  our  county  ;  it  being  plain, 
that  with  this  gentleman's  labours  moll  of  thofe  who  wrote  fince 
on  this  argument  have  adorned  their  works. 

u  But  at  length  death. (that  ultima  lima  rerum)  came  and  add-* 
«d  a  period  to  the  lafl  line  of  his  life ;  though  not  until  he  had 
lived  to  a  very  great  age*  He  lies  interred  in  the  parifh  church 
of  Colliton,  under  a  flat  Hone,  whofe  iofcription  is  obliterated  by 
time." 

The  firft  book  contains  an  account  of.  the  antient  baronies  , 
of  Devon,  the  2d,  a  lift  of  thofe  which  held  their  lands  im- 
mediately from  the  crown  ;  the  men  of *  molt  note*  in  warf 
*  councillors  of  eftate,  and  eminent  men  in  the  government 
of  Devonfliire/  and  fuch  * learned  men  in  the  knpwledge  of 
the  laws  of  this  land  as  have  been  borne  or  dwelt  in  Devon- 
{hire/  From  this  laft  lift  we  mail  fele&  two  or  three  fhort 
accounts : 

*  Sr  John  Cary  was  on  of  the  judges  of  the  King's  Bench, 
temp.  R.  2,  who  facrificed  his  eftate  to  preferve  his  confeience, 
chafing  rather  to  fuffer  his  goods  to  be  confifcated,  and  himfelf  ba* 
nifti'd,  than  to  violate  his  oath  in  confenting  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  procurators  for  the  resignation  of  the  unhappy  king  his  matter, 

«  Wili*m  Hankford,  kr,  chief  jullice  of  y«  King's  Bench, 
on  of  great  fpirit"&  wifdome,  it  was  he  to  whom  H.  5,  when 
prince  of  Wales,  gave  a  box  on  the  eare  uppon  the  bench,  be- 
caufe  he  would  not  be  a  fervant  of  his,  &c.  who,  nothing  daunted 
thereby,  he  ift  given  him  a  fevere  check,  committed  him  prifoner 
to  the  Fleet.' 

'  Sf  Humfrey  Gilbard,  a  famous  hydrographer,  who  undertook 
to  difcover  the  remote!!  parts  of  America,  whofe  fpirit  may  be 
goefled  by  his  motto,  Quid  non.  He  made  three  feveral  voyages 
before  he  could  plant  any  colony,  and  in  the  laft  feis'd  to  the 
crown  of  England,  Sl  John's  Road,  in  the  fouth  part  of  New- 
foundland ;  but  retorning  home,  his  projects  perifhed  wlb  him- 
£df. 

4  This  county  challenges  the  honour  of  lifting  Sr  James  I^ea  in 
the  lift  of  her  worthy  s,  as  fetching  his  difcent  and  inheritance 
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hence,  a  perfon  of  that  integrity  and  worth,  that  he  was  made 
lo.  chief  juftice  of  Engl,  lord  high  treafiirer,  8c  after  earl  of  Marl- 
borough/ 

A  lift  of  die  flicriffs  of  Devonflrire  follows ;  and,  in  this 
county,  the  c  ftierifwick*  was  hereditary  in  the  families  of 
Baldwyn  de  Brioniis,  or  of  the  barons  of  Okehampton,  till 
the  firft  of  Henry  II.  A  lift  of  the  jufticts  itinerant  from  the 
fame  period  follows.  The  third  book  contains  an  account  of 
particular  places  and  manors  of  the  county  divided  into  hun- 
dreds, and  is  in  reality  the  principal  fubje&  of  the  work. 
Thefe  antiquarian  difcuffions  are  unpleafing  in  general,  and 
we  (hall  only  fele&  two  pafiages ;  one  of  curiofity,  and  an- 
other which  affords  fpme  fubje&s  of  remark,  while  it  is  a  ge- 
neral fpecimen  of  our  authors  manner. 

Athelftan  gave  a  grant  of  the  church  of  Axminfter  to  feven 
priefts,  to  pray  for  the  fouls  of  feven  earls,  killed  in  a  battle  in 
this  neighbourhood. 

*  I  will  add  hereunto  what  I  have  reade  in  an  old  written  cro- 
nicle,  treating  of  this  battel,  as.  followed* : 

*  When  kinge  Athelftan  ruled  England,  (even  Danifh  kings 
(for  foe  ye  Saxons  called  fuch  as  had  command)  landed  at  a  place 
called  Seaton,  and  foe  marchinge  about  two  miles  in  a  bottome, 
&  on  a  little  hill  called  Bremeldoun,  their  they  encamped,  from 
whence  ttfcy  marched  on  fome  three  miles,  8c  neere  unto  Axmifter 
they  mett  w,h  kinge  Athelftan,  whoe  had  in  his  companye  a  bifshop 
Zc  two  dukes,  where  ye  field  was  fo  ugh  ten,  but  the  Danes  were 
driven  to  give  ground  8c  flye  over  ye  water,  where  was  made  a 
verve  greate  daughter  of  them,  and  mod  of  the  Danes  flayne,  8c 
the  maymed  were  fent  twoe  miles  above  Axminfter  to  be  relieved. 
Afoe  ye  bilhop  and  twoe  dukes  wch  were  on  yc  king's  fide  were 
flayne  8c  buried  at  Axmifter.  Holingfhed  doth  fome  what  [agree] 
with  this.  Mr  Cambden  writeih,  A xan minder,  a  tovvne  of  the 
Saxon  princes,  wch  in  yl  cruel  battaile  at  Brunaburge  beinge  flayne 
were  thither  convayed,  8c  wth  their  tumbes  (famous  in  ancient  hif- 
tories)  hath  mad  y*  place  (Gtuated  in  yc  lymics  of  yl  province)  fa- 
mous. 

*  This  ftory  beinge  foe  famous,  &  in  &  neere  y*  place  of  my 
dwellinge,  hath  made  me  the  more  curious  and  carefull  in  the 
iearchinge  thereof,  out  of  ye  names  of  the  places  mencioned  there* 
in.  And  firft  for  theire  landinge  at  Seaton,  8c  the  marchinge  upp 
ye  bottome,  8c  encampinge  at  Bremeldoan.  The  name  of  Bre- 
meldoun  doth  yeat  remayne  unto  this  day,  9c  the  hill  lyinge  eaft 
from  Colyton  (where  I  dwell)  retayneth  the  name  of  Eft  King's 
Doun  unto  this  [day],  8c  the  place  where  the  battaile  was  fought 
conferveth  yc  name  of  Kings  field,  being  in  di  (lance  not  above  three 
myles  from  Kingfdoune  j  and  the  place  over  the  water  where  the 
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daughter  was  made  is  nowe  called  Kil  men- ton,  &  ye  place  above 
Axminftcr,  where  ye  hurt  and  maymed  were  conveyed  unto,  re- 
tayneth  yc  name  of  Maimbury  unto  this  day.  In  this  place  is  to 
bee  feene  an  old  caftell,  or  fortlficacion,  fuch  as  is  ufe  in  thofe 
dayes  8c  llandetb.9 

•  Ottcrton  lieth  weftward,  &  uppon  yc  South  fea,  8c  the  river 
Oter  unladeth  his  waters  at  Otermouth,  w  hin  y*  faid  parifh.  It  is 
a  goodly  raannor,  fc  in  the  Conqueror's  dayes,  contained  Eve 
hides' of  land)  every  hide  contayning  five  plough  lands,"  and  every, 
plough  land  eight  fcore  akers,  &  did  belongc  unto  thabbey  of 
Mount  S1  Michael],  in  penculo  Maris ;  8c  heere  was*  by  ye  abbot 
8c  convent  their,  a  pryory  in  this  place  eredled,  for  whofe  main- 
tenance this  man  nor,  8c  ye  mannor  of  Yarkcomb,  was  allotted. 
In  kinge  Henrys  tyme,  by  a&  of  parliament,  this  land,  w,h  all 
other  in  alien's  hands,  was  removed  into  the  kinge's  hands,  8c 
was  by  kinge  Henry  6  given  unto  the  howfe  of  8yon.  And  after 
ye  fuppreffion  it  was  pure  ha  fed  by  Richard  Dnke*  efq.  beinge  a 
Gierke  in  the  coorte  of  augmentations.  He  bwilded  a  fayre  howfe. 
in  this  place  uppon  an  afcent  over  the  river  Otter,  w'h  driveth 
bis  mylles  underneath  the  howfe.' 

In  this  account,  we  apprehend  there  are  fome  little  inaccu? 
racies.  The  abbey  of  Monte  St.  Michael  de  Periculp  Mam 
Was  in  the  bilhopric  of  Avrandie,  fubje&  to  the  jurifdi&ioii 
of  the  archbifhop  of  Rouen.  Otterton  was  undoubtedly  the 
principal  manor  in  England  j  and  Articumba,  at  preTent  Yar- 
combe,  called  in  the  account  juft  tranferibed,  Yarkcombe,  was 
another.  But  thefe  manors  were  by  no  means  folely  appropri- 
ated to  the  maintenance  of  the  abbey ;  nor  were  they  the  only 
manors  which  it  pofTefled,  as  our  author  has  in  other  places . 
properly  mentioned.  Among  thefe  were  Yettemeton,  at  pre- 
fent Yattington,  a  little  village  in  the  parifh  of  Breton ;  Side-* 
»er  (Sidm^uth)  -,  Boddeley  (Bodley),  Marloch,  &c.  This  laft 
priory  was  afterwards  annexed  to  Sion  abbey,  in  Middlefex. 

Our  author  afterwards  adds  the  arms  of  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen who  anciently  dwelt  in  Devonflure ;  the  arms  of  the 
gentry  in  an  alphabetical  order  \  the  names  of  noblemen  and  . 
gentlemen  formerly  diftinguifhed,  but  no  longer  found  in  this 
count  have  left  the  county*  and  dwell  in  other 

place  lofc  who  ft  ill  retain  their  lands,  and  dwell 

in  th<  he  whole  is  concluded  with  an  index  of 

place  •  of  names. 

In  work  is  fcarcely  the  fubjeft  of  criticifm ; 

nor  ii  diftance,  to  judge  of  its  accuracy.     From 

the  g<  ir  of  fir  William  Pole,  there  is  little  doubt' 

but,  y  s  of  pofieffing  cxa&  information,  he  ttas 

"  C*IT.  Rev.  N.  Ar.  (IV.)  Feb.  1792.  O  nei- 
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neither  wanting  in  care  nor  in  induftry.  The  chief  errors  we 
have  difcovered  are  in  the  orthography  and  the  etymologies : 
thefe  are  often  erroneous ;  and  this  part  of  the  fubjefl  de-: 
ferves  confiderable  attention  from  the  prefent  hiftorian  of  the 
county.  m 

•  ■ 

Pbihfophical  Tranfaftions  of  the  Rcyal  Society  of  Londttoy  Vot. 
LXXXL  for  the  Year  1 79 1.  Part  L  4/0.  Js.  bd.  Elm- 
fley.     4^91. 

"f/ARIOUS  caufes  have  prevented  our  noticing  this  volume 
v  fconcr  \  and  it  is  with  regret  we  muft  remark,  that  our 
delay  has  not  greatly  impeded  the  progrefs  of  fciencc :  for, 
though  fome  of  the  papers  in  this  very  fmall  volume  are  inte* 
refting,  they  are  not  on  the  whole  important,  or  worthy  the 
refpc&able  lbciety  by  whom  they  are  publiftied.  Surely  the 
phiicfcphcrs  of  this  country  could  furniili  a  larger  and  more 
fcientitic  volume  by  their  more  a£Vive  and  cordial  exertions  ? 

Art.  I.  A  fecond  Paper  on  Hygrometry.  By  j.  A.  De  Luc* 
IJlij.  P.  R.  S.— M.  De  Luc  has  laboured  greatly  in  the  fciencc 
of  meteorology,  and  in  the  conftru£lion  of  its  instruments  ;. 
but,  in  hydrometry,  we  have  not  been  able  to  pay  him  tha£ 
tribute  of  applaufe  which  he  has  merited  by  his  other  works, 
nor  will  the  prefent  paper  add  greatly  to  his  fame  in  this  de-* 
partment.  In  an  cfiay,  which  he  prefented  to  the  fociety  in 
i*773i  ne  fetched  out  the  fundamental  pofitions  on  hygrome- 
try v  and  thefe  are,  '  I.  That  fire,  confidered  as  a  caufe  of 
liear*  was  the  only  agent  by  which  abfolutc  drynefs  could  be 
produced  %  2.  That  water,  in  its  liquid  ftate,  was  the  only 
fure  means  of  producing  extreme  moifture  in  hygrofeopic  bo- 
dies; 3.  That  there  was  no  reafon,  a  priori,  to  expe£b  from 
any  hygrofeopic  fubftance,  that  the  meafurable  effe£te,  pro- 
duced on  it  by  moifture,  were  proportional  to  the  intenfities 
of  that  caufe,  and  confequently,  that  a  true  hygrometrical 
fcale  was  to  be  a  particular  objecl:  of  enquiry ;  4.  That,  per- 
haps, the  comparative  changes  of  the.  dimenfions  of  a  fub- 
ftance, and  of  the  weight  of  the  fame  or  other  fubftance,  by 
the  fame  variations  of  moifture,  might  lead  to  fome  difcorery 
in  that  refpe£t.'  The  fame  proportions  are  again  examined  ani 
illuftrated  by  our  author's  more  matured  experience. 

Extreme  drynefs  h  undoubtedly  produced  by  heat,  and  it 
required  not  fo  many  words  as  M.  de  Luc  has  employed  to 
explain  it.  Quick  lime  is  found  to  have  a  great  capaci  ty  for 
moifture,  and  to  be  flow  in  retaking  it.  When  brought  to  a 
ftate  of  incandcfcence,  the  drynefs  produced  by  it  was  conftant/ 
and  probably  tl\Q  extreme  point;  But  the  nature  of  the  fub- 
ftance 
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ftance  docs  not  interfere  with  the  degree  of  drynefs,  which 
depends  wholly  on  the  white  heat. 

There  is,  however,  little  reafon,  we  apprehend,  to  be  an- 
xious about  the  point  of  extreme  drynefs,  except  the  hygro- 
meter is  to  be  employed  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  during  the  har- 
mattan.  Extreme  moifture  is  more  frequent,  and  we  have 
great  reafon  to  fufpecfc,  that  water  is  not  its  proper  meafure : 
we  mean  not  that  any  thing  can  be  more  moift,  but  veficulaT 
vapour  items  to  have  more  influence  on  the  hygrofcopic  fub- 
ftarrces,  and  affords  a  degree  more  fteady,  though  this  degree, 
from  accidental  cir  cum  fiances,  not  fufficiently  underitood, 
feems  to  vary.  Our  author  adheres  to  the  water,  notwith- 
ftanding  he  lometimes  finds  his  hygrometer  pointing  a  degree 
or  two  beyond  his  extreme  point  *,  and  he  concludes,  that  the 
water  afts  in  confequence  of  porous  penetration,  not  of  che- 
mical affinity  only.  But,  in  this  refpeci,  the  motion  of  the 
hygrometer  mull  be  influenced  by  many  circumftances,  par- 
ticularly thofe  in  which  heat  is  involved,  or  again  fet  loofe  ; 
and,  fo  far  as  moifture  is  concerned  at  leaft,  can  be  only  a 
comparative  (landard.  In  more  accurate  observations,  the  in- 
ftrument  will  require  to  be  correfted  by  the  corresponding 
changes  in  the  thermometer:  what  the  correction  mould  be  is 
yet  unknown.  This,  however,  chiefly  relates  to  the  third  ques- 
tion, how  far  the  maximum  of  evaporation  corresponds  to  the 
maximum  of  moifture.  Some  obfervations  on  this  fubje&  we 
ihall  felc£k  in  our  author's  own  words. 

•  When  I  had  made  hygrofcopes  of  various  forts  of  Jlips ;  for 
in  fiance,  of  different  nvcods  and  of  whalebone,  cut  acrofs  the  fibres  ; 
of  ivory  and  horn,  reduced  firft  into  thin  tubes,  and  then  cut  in 
fcrew ;  and  of  qui  Us,  by  cutting  alfo  in  fcrew  their  barrels ;  I  re- 
peated, with  thofe  inftruments,  my  obfervations  on  dew ;  and  to 
give  a  fhort,  but  determined  idea  of  the  phenomena  I  obferved, 
I  (hall  reduce  them  to  fome  general  cafes,  as  indicated  by  one  on- 
Tj  of  thofe  bygrefcofes,  that  of  quilt,  which,  like  all  the  others,  b 
divided  into  100  parts,  from  extreme  drynefs  to  extreme  moifture. 
Thefe  hygrofcopes  were  fufpended  in  the  open  air,  three  feet  above 
a  graft-plat  in  the  country.     Firft  Cafe.  When  a  clear  and  calm, 
evening  fucceeds  to  a  clear  and  warm  day,  the  gra/s  frequently 
grows  «uvr,  though  the  above  hygrofcofe  ftands  many  hours,  *and 
lometimes  the  whole  night,  between  50  and  55.     Second  Cafe, 
If  the  dew  increafes,  fo  that  taller  herbaceous  plants  and  Jbruhs 
grow  nnet  in  fucceffion,  the  hygrofcofe  moves  more  and  more  to- 
wards noiflnre ;  and  when  it  is  come  to  about  So,  plates  of  glafs 
and  oil-feint  alfo  grow  tveti  but  at  that  period,  neither  metallic 
plates,  expofcd  like  the  glafs  ones,  nor  fome  Jbmbs  and  trees  are 
*»et ;  and  this  alfo  may  faft  whole  nights,     Third  Cafe.  If  the 
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de*uo  proceeds  to  its  maximum,  the  hygrofcope  moves  from  80  to  100, 
and  fometimes  a  little  farther.  Then  we  have  a'.fo  a  certain  proof 
that  extreme  moifiure  cxifts  in  the  air ;  for  every  folid  body  expof- 
ed  to  it  is  <wtt.  But  it  is  only  in  that  moment  we  can  depend  or 
extreme  moifiure  exifting;  for,  if  in  the  other  defcribed  ftages  of 
the  phenomenon,  the  appearance  of  water  on  the  furface  of  Tome 
folids  has  proceeded  from  a  fpontaneous  precipitation  in  the  air, 
all  the  other  folids  ought  to  have  been  wet ;  but  they  only  become 
nvet  in  a  certain  fucceflion,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  flip  of  quill, 
and  all  the  other  above  mentioned  bygrof copes,  move  more  and  more 
towards  their  point  100,  in  fign  of  moifiure  increafing  in  the  air. 
Confequemly  (as  I  had  concluded  from  my  firft  obfervations),  in- 
ftead  of  having  in  de*w  an  bygro/copic  ftandard  for  the  hygrometer, 
we  have  in  its  phenomena  many  circomilances  which  will  only  be 
explained  with  the  afliftance  of  that  infbrument/ 

The  general  conclufion  is, 

•  The  maximum  of  evaporation  in  a  mafs  of  inclofed  air  is  far 
from  being  identical  with  the  maximum  of  moifiure ;  this  being  de- 
pendent alfo,  even  to  a  very  great  degree,  on  the  temperature  of 
the /pace,  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame,  or  nearly  fo,  as  that  of  the  *wa* 
ter  which  evaporates  in  it.  Moifiure  may  arrive  to  its  extreme  in  an 
inclofed  air, if  that  common  temperature  is  near  the  freezing  point ; 
but  it  becomes  lefs  and  lefs,  even  to  a  very  dry  ftate,  as  that  tem- 
perature rifes,  though  the  produel  of  evaporation*  thereby  increaf- 
ing,  continues  to  be  at  its  different  maxima,  correfpondent  to  the 
different  temperatures.9 

The  different  clafles  of  hygrofcopes  are  either  flips  or  threads; 
in  other  words,  lamina;  cut  acrofs  the  fibres  of  animal  or  vege- 
table fubftances  j  or  thefe  fubftances  divided  lengthways.  The 
former  are  mod  fteady  in  their  march,  for  the  latter,  as  ana- 
logous to  the  twilled  firings,  are  found  to  be  anomalous  in 
their  motions,  and  fhortened  by  the  moifiure  which  at  other 
periods  lengthens  them*  The  reft  of  the  paper  relates  to  the 
formation  of  hygrometrical  fcales,  and  the  different  marches 
of  flips  and  threads.  Like  many  of  M~  de  Luc's  works,  it  is 
too  copious.  It  is  needlefs  to  relate  experiments  which  have 
failed  5  ideas,  which  been  given  up  ;  and  fancies  which  a  lit- 
tlerefle&ion  has  fhown  to  be  vifionary.  On  the  whole,  thofe 
who  have  read  our  author's  former  work,  and  M.  de  SauflTure's 
eflaysy  will  not  think  that  much  is  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
hygrometry  from  the  lucubrations  before  us. 

Art.  II.  On  the  Produ&ion  of  Ambergris*  A  Communi- 
cation from  the  Committee  of  Council  appointed  for  the  Con- 
fideration  of  all  Matters  relating  to  Trade  and  Foreign  Plan- 
tations ;  with  a  prefatory  Letter  from  William  Fawkenef,  ££q. 
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to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Bart.  P.  R.S. — Three  hundred  and  fixty 
two  ounces  of  ambergris  were  found  in  one  whale,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  caufe  or  effeft  of  difeafe.  Cow  whales  are  chiefly 
found  in  low  latitudes,  where  they  feerriingly  go  to  calve. 
Whales,  our  author  tells  us,  often  are  feen  in  fcools  \  he  has 
f  feen  from  15  to  perhaps  1000  together/  This  ambergris  was 
fold  for  nineteen  {hillings  and  nine  pence  per  ounce :  about 
one  half  was  bought  for  exportation  to  Turkey,  Germany,  and 
France. 

Art.  III.  Obfervations  on  the  Affinity  between  Bafaltes  and 
Granite.  By  Thomas  Beddoes,  M.  D. ;  communicated  by 
Sir  Jofeph  Banks,  Bart.  P. R.S. — Dr.  Beddoes,  we  think, 
fails  in  almoft  every  ftep  of  his  proof.  He  fees  granite  in  every 
ftone,  where  he  can  difcern  mica  and  feld  fpar,  and  where, 
as  in  one  inftance,  he  fancies  that  he  perceives  quartz  (note  to 
p.  51.)  In  general,  he  does  not  advert  to  the  flight  connec- 
tion between  law  and  bafaltes ;  the  real  difference  between 
ftones,  compounded  of  mica,  &c.  wheie  black  and  whice  min- 
ing fpots  are  difcernible,  and  the  true  compacted  granites ;  be- 
tween pieces  of  real  granite,  accidentally  combined  with  tufa 
or  lava,  and  this  fubftance  in  a  fufed  (late.  Thefe  different 
circumftances  will,  in  general,  explain  the  approximations 
which  our  author  has  adduced ;  though  it  would  have  been 
fufficient  to  have  obferved,  that  Dr.Beddoes'  ideas  feem  to  have 
been  taken  wholly  from  fpecimens :  he  appears  never  to  have 
examined  granite,  bafaltic  or  volcanic  countries,  and  fome- 
times  not  to  have  attended  with  fufficient  accuracy  to  defcrip- 
tions*  He  would  not  furely,  unkfs  blinded  by  his  eagemefs 
in  the  purfuit  of  an  hypothefis,  have  told  us  that,  in  the  ufual 
fituations,  bafaltes  takes  the  place  of  granite,  fupporting  fuc- 
ceffively  fchiftus  and  limeftone  ?  Bafaltes  are  often  found,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Giant's  Caufeway,  and  in  fome  of  the  bafaltio 
countries  in  Germany,  rcfling  on  limeftone.  If  our  author 
would  attend  to  Saufiure's  Travels/and  Dolmieu's  Memoir,  in 
a  late  volume  of  the  Journal  de  Phyfique  #,  he  would  find  that 
much  the  greater  part  of  his  do&rine,  and  of  courfe  of  his  con* 
clufions,  was  vifionary. 

Art.  IV.  Nebulous  Stars,  properly  fo  called.  By  William 
Herfchell,  hh>  D.  F.  R.  S.— *The  apparent  nebulae,  reiblvable 
by  good  telefcopes,  were  found  to  confift  of  the  accumulated 
light  of  faed  ilars,  and  it  was  no  unprobable  fuppofition,  that 
the  more  diftant  one$  were  of  the  fame  kind.  Numerous  pha> 
nomena  have,  however,  occurred  to  our  very  able  and  enter- 
piifing  obferver,  to  render  this  conclufion  doubtful.  In  many 
inftances,  the  ftar  has  been  in  the  center,  and  the  nebulofity 
!_■  —  ■  -  *       ' '  ...      .  .        .  .    .  ^       l- 

*  Shortly  noticed  ia  our  Foreign  Intelligence  of  UtiL  month* 
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around  it  fo  diluted,  faint,  and  equable,  that  he  hefitates  not 
to  fuppofe  it  luminous  matter  connected  with  the  ftar,  collect- 
ed perhaps  from  myriads  of  rays  darted  into  the  vaft  expanfe, 
and  defigned  probably  for  the  formation  or  regeneration  of  a 
fun.     This  vaft  and  fublime  idea  is  highly  interefting,  and 
fills  the  mind  with  the  mod  awful  views  of  a  fuperintending 
providence.     Yet,  though  the  object  is  fpecious,  we  malt  be 
allowed  to  hefitate;  and,  as  it  is  a  well  founded  rule  in  philo- 
fophy,  to  admit  of  no  other  caufes  for  phenomena  than  are 
ncceflary,  we  may  be  allowed  to  fuggeft,  that  it  is  poffiblc,  on 
a  ftarry  ncbulofity,  too  diftant  to  be  refolvable,  to  have  by  ac* 
cident  a  ftar  in  the  line  drawn  from  the  center  to  the  eye,  as 
there  are  certainly  ftars  which  coincide  with  other  points  of  a 
diftant  nebula.     Thefe  nebulous  ftars  alfo  arc  the  very  fmaU 
pnes ;  and  we  fufpeft,  that  even  Mr.  Herfchell's  (kill  cannot 
determine,  in  fuch  vaft  diilances,  that  the  one  is  equally  neat 
with  the  other.     Let  us  attend,  however,  to  his  conclufions, 

*  But  what  a  field  of  novelty  is  here  opened  to  our  conception ! 
a  finning  fluid,  of  a  brightnefs  fufficient  to  reach  us  from  the  re- 
mote legion^  of  a  ftar  of  the  8th,  9th,  10th',  nth,  or  12th,  mag- 
nitude, and  of  an  extent  fo  conliderable  as  to  take  up  3,  4,  5,  cr 
6  minutes  in  diameter  !  Can  we  compare  it  to  the  corufcationscf 
the  electrical  fluid  in  the  aurora;  borealis  ?'  Or  to  the  more  magni- 
ficent coic  of  the  zodiacal  light,  as  we  fee  it  in  fpring  or  autumn  ? 
The  latter,  notwithftanding  J  have  obferved  it  to  reach  at  lead  90 
degrees  from  the  fun,  is  yet  of  fo  little  extent  and  brightnefs  as 
probably  not  to  be  perceived  even  by  the  inhabitants  of  Saturn  or 
the  Georgian  planet,  and  muft  be*  utterly  invifible  at  the  re- 
motenefs  of  the  nearett  fixed  ftar. 

*  More  extenflve  views  may  be  derived  from  this  proof  of  the 
•exiftence  of  a  (hining  matter.  Perhaps  it  has  been  too  haftily  fur« 
mifed  that  all  milky  nebulofuy,  of  which  there  is  fo  much  in  the 
heavens,  is  owing  to  ftarlight  only.  Thefe  nebulous  ftars  may 
♦ferve  as  a  clue  to  unravel  other  myiterious  phenomena.  If  the 
{hining  fluid  that  furrounds  them  is  not  fo  effcntially  connected  with 
thefe  nebulous  ftars  but  that  it  can  alfo  exift  without  them,  which  . 
feems  to  be  fufficiently  probable,  and  will  be  examined  hereafter, 
we  may  with  great  facility  explain  that  very  extenfive,  telefcopic 
nebulofuy,  which,  as  I  memioned  before,  is  expanded  over  more 
than  fixty  degrees  of  the  heavens,  about  thecanftellation  of  Orion  ; 
a  luminous  matter  accounting  much  better  for  it  than  cluttering 
ftars  at  a  diitance.-  In  this  cafe  we  may  alfo  pretty  nearly  guefs  at 
its  fttuation,  wheh  mult  commence  fomewhere  about  the  range  of 
the  ftars  of  the  7  th  magnitude ;  or  a  little  farther  from  us,  and  ex- 
tend unequally  ia  fome  places,  perhaps  to  the  regions  of  thofe  of 
fhf  oth,  iotb,  iub,  and  i?th.     The  foundation  for  this  furmife 
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ft,  that,  not  unlikely,  fome  of  the  fixed  flars  that  happen  to  be 
fitaated  in  a  more  condenfed  part  of  it,  or  that  perhaps  by  their 
own  attraction  draw  together  fome  quantity  of  this  fluid,  gT cater 
than  what  they  are  intitled  to  by  their  fituation  in  it,  will,  of 
coorfe,  affiime  the  appearance  of  cloudy  flars ;  and  many  of  thofe 
I  have  named  are  either  in  this  flratum  of  luminous  matter,  or 
•very  near  it.  , 

'  We  have  faid  above,  that  in  nebulous  ftars  tne  exiftenceof  the 
diking  fold  does  not  fecm  to  be  fo  eflentially  connected  with  the 
central  points  that  it  might  not  alfo  exift  without  them.     For  this 
Opinio*  we  mayaffign  feverat  reafons.     One  of  them  is  the  great 
refemblance  between  the  chevelure  of  thefe  flars  and  the  diffufed 
«ttenfive  nebulofity  mentioned  before,  which  render  it  highly  p:o- 
babte  that  they  are  of  the  fame  nature.     Now,  if  this  be  admit- 
ted, the  feparate  exigence  of  the  luminous  matter,  or  its*  inde- 
pendence on  a  central  ftar,  is  fully  proved.     We  may  alfo  judge, 
Very  confidently,  that  the  light  of  this  mining  fluid  is  no  kind  of 
/election  from  the  ftar  in  the  center;  for,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
feTved,  reflected  light  could  never  reach  us  at  the  great  diftanca 
we  are  from  fuch  objects.     Befides,  how  impeoetrablc  would  be 
£n  atmofphere  of  a  fufficient  denfjty  to  reflect  Co  great  a  quantity 
of  light?  And  yet  we  obferve,  that  the  outward  parts  of  the  che- 
velure are  nearly  as  bright  as  thofe  that  aie  clofe  to  the  ilar ;  fo 
that  this  fflppofed  atmofphere  ought  to  give  no  obftruclion  to  the 
pafTage  of  the  central  rays.     If,  therefore,  this  matter  is  felf-lu- 
inincus,  it  feems  more  fit  to  produce  a  ftar  by  its  condenfatiou 
than  to  depend  on  the  flar  for  its  exigence.* 

On  the  whole,  in  whatever  light  we  view  the  fubjeft,  it 
mud  lower  the  pride  of  grovelling  terreftrial  mortals,  who 
think  the  univerfe  their  own,  and  dare  to  dictate  to  the  un:- 
verfal  Lord  what  he  ought  to  do,  or  explain  minutely  what  he 
lias  done. 

Art.  V.  AbftraA  of  a  Regifter  of  the  Barometer,  Thermo- 
meter, and  Rain,  at  Lyndon  in  Rutland.   By  Thomas  Barker, 
Efq.  with  the  Rain  in  Hampfhire  and  Surrey  \  for  the  year 
1789.     Communicated  by  Thomas  White,  Efq.,  F.  R.  S.  — 
The  thermometer  was  from  78  l£  to  13  \ ;  the  mean  heat  of 
April  48.     The  barometer  from  30.25  to  a8  j  each  occurring 
in  January,    The  rain  at  Lyndon  was  28.002 ;  at  Selborne  - 
42.00;  at  Fy field  35.61  inches.    Our. author  compares  the 
cold  of  the  winter  1740  with  the  prcfent,  and  finds  the  effedr. 
of  the  former  more  confiderable  •,  but,  in  the  influence  on  ve- 
getables, he  does  not  advert  to  the  previous  wet  autumn  of 
1739.  Filh  were  lefs  commonly  killed  in  ponds  in  17404  which 
be  very  properly  attributes  to  this  caufe* 
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Art.  VI.  Obfcryations  on  certain  horny  Excrcfcenccs  of  tho 
human  Body.  By  Evcrard  Home,  Efq.  F.  R.  S. — Our  au-» 
trior's  lift  of  thefe  phenomena  is  very  incomplete ;  and  he  at- 
tributes horn  to  an  extraordinary  ana  fuperfluous  effort  of  na- 
ture to  extend  the  cuticle  over  a  wound.  The  gritty  fub- 
fiance  found  in  the  previous  fwelling,  from  the  bottom  of 
which  the  horn  ufuatly  rifes,  he  does  not  explain.  The  fub- 
jc€t  is  yet  very  little  underftood  j  and  it  is  firft  ncceflary  to 
enquire  what  the  nature  of  this  horny  fubftance  is,  and  hoMF 
it  is  conne&ed  with  the  bones.  Our  author  has  not  fads  fuf- 
ficicnt  beforc  him ;  nor  is  it,  for  this  reafon,  furprifing  that 
his  difquifition  ends  in  words. 

Art.  VII.  Confiderations  on  the  Convenience  of  meafuring 
an  Arch  of  the  Meridian,  and  of  the  Parallel  of  Longitude, 
having  the  Obfervatory  of  Geneva  for  their  common  Inter- 
feron. By  Mark  Auguftus  PiQet,  Profeflbr  of  Philofophy 
in  the  Academy  of  Geneva ;  in  a  Letter  to  Sir  Jofeph  Banks, 
Bart.  P.  R.  S.— The  polar  and  equatorial  diameters  of  the 
earth,  as  ascertained  by  different  menfurations  of  a  degree  of 
the  meridian,  differ  greatly.  Thefe  numbers  are  fo  diftant  as 
•x^k  and  i4t  f°r  tne  difference  between  the  two  diameters  } 
arid  we  now  know  that  many  irregularities  m,uft  have  arifen 
from  the  hygrofcopic  or  pyrometrica}  affini^es  of  the  fubftan.- 
ces  employed  to  meafure  the  bale.  Since  general  Le  Roy*$ 
experiments,  in  the  late  attempt^  greater  accuracy  will  be  at? 
tained.  It  is  necefTary,  however,  to  proceed  anew  with  the 
menfuration ;  and  M*  Picket  gives  many  reafons,  generally  fa* 
tisfa&ory  ones,  for  preferring  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva, 
far  the  operation.  He  propofes  to  toeafure  84''  of  the  arch^ 
ancl  the  parallel  of  longitude  eaftward. 

€  The  re-union  of  the  two  meafurements  (of  Iatftncle  and  lon- 
gitude) in  the  fame  fpot,  is  an  advantageous  circum fiance  ;  and 
the  more  fo,  if  we  con  fid er  that  this,  fpot  lies  between  the  45th 
and  46th  degree,  that  is,  in  the  mean  latitude  between  the  pole 
and  the  equatpr,  near  which  latitude  the  mean  radius  of  the  earth 
takes  place  in  the  well  founded  fuppofition  of  its  being  a  fpheroid. 
This  radius,  found  by  the  moil  accurate  meafurement  hitherto  at- 
tempted, would  become  a  ftandard,  and  to  which  the  refults  of 
the  equatorial  and  northern  meafurements  being  compared,  the 
true  figare  of  the  earth  would  be  the  better  afcertained. 

*  The  pofition  or  relative  longitude  of  the  meridian  of  Geneva 
is  well  determined  by  a  great  number  of  obferved  immerfions  and 
emerfons  of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter,  and  by  fome  ocultation  of 
liars  by  the  moon.  •  Thefe  obfervations  were  performed  by  the  late 
profcflbr  J.  H.  Mallet,  Mr.  J.  Trembley,  and  myfelf.  The 
greater  part  of  them  are  already  calculated,  and  their  mean  refult 
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aoft  be  near  the  truth.  The  latitude  of  the  fame  place  would  be 
alcertained  by  the  celeftial  obfervations  cffcntial  to  the  meafure- 
ment,  and  would  verify  our  determination  taken  from  the  ob- 
served culmination  of  zenith  ftars.  Laftry,  the  height  of  Geneva 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (which  is  fuppofed  to  be 
196  toifes)  can  be  obtained  with  a  fuffident  precifion  from  the 
barometrical  obfervations,  which  for  feveral  years  paft  have  been 
regularly  made  here/ 

We  truft,  from  the  infertion  of  this  paper,  that  M.  Pi&efs 
very  judicious  and  liberal  obfervations  and  offers  will  be  at-, 
tended  to  5  and  that  an  obje&  fo  important  in  philofophy  and 
^aftronomy,  with  the  collateral  experiments  mentioned  by  our 
sruthor,  will  be  carried  into  execution  with  a  national  dignity 
and  truly  philofophical  exertions. 

The  volume  concludes  with  the  ufual  meteorological 
journal  for  the  year  1790.  The  thermometer  varied  from 
300  to  77%  and  tne  mean  heat  of  April  was  only  44.  The 
heat  of  the  year  may,  in  this  cafe,  be  better  afcertained  by  the 
mean  heats  of  March,  April,  and  May,  which  appear  to  be 
▼ery  nearly  48^  The  range  of  the  barometer  was  from 
g8.8o,  to  30.65.  The  rain  was  not  more  than  16.052  inches. 

ffite  Baviad,  a  paraphraftic  Imitation  of  the  fir  ft  Satire  ofPer/tuu 

Bvo.  lufewed.  Faulder.  1791. 
rr^HE  words  are  thofe  of  PerGus,  but  the  manner  is  that  of 
•*•  Juvenal.  Our  author,  indignantly  violent,  reprehends 
the  modern  tafte  in  poetical  compofition,  and  feverely 
lafh.es,  with  all  the  force  of  Juvenal,  the  late  tirifling  poems 
which,  under  real  and  fictitious  names,  have  bee>i  fo  warmly 
praifed  by  thofe  who,  with  a  reciprocal  complaifance,  modeftly 
receive  and  beftow  the  moft  exaggerated  commendations.  We 
jillude  to  the  poems  publifhed,'  as  thofe  of  Anna  Matilda,  Delia 
Crufca,  and  fome  real  names  in  die  Britifh  Album,  in  which, 
while  we  haye  pointed  out  fome  errors,  we  have  had  occafion 
to  notice  fome  elegant  and  poetical  lines.  Our  author,  a  little 
inhumanly,  with  one  blow  of  his  exftus,  is  eager  to  deftroy  the 
whole  corps ;  and  if  his  wholefome  reprehenfion  will  contri- 
bute to  check  the  flimzy  conceits,  and  the  infipid  nonfenfe 
-which  is  at  prefent  called,  by  courtefy  we  fuppofe,  poetry,  he 
*nay  be  acquitted  of  any  very  great  offence. 

We  have  formerly  obferved,  in  reviewing  Mr.  Murphy's 

Imitation  of  Juvenal,  that  his  polifhed- lines  came  more  nearly 

to  the  manner  of  Perfius  than  of  Juvenal.     We  have  juft  faid 

«  that  the  author  of  the  fiaviad  refembles  Juvenal.    We  may  be 

permitted  consequently  to  add 
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Nor  can  wtf  aroid  cxpreffing  our  furprize  that,  in  the  Kberty 
our  author  has  taken  in  omitting  a  line  or  two  occafionally  in 
the  fatire  of  Perfius,  he  ihould  have  ftepped  over  the  elegant 
compliment  to  Horace,  when  fo  many  modern  Horaces  might 
hare  deferred  a  tribute  of  applaufe.  On  the  whole,  however, 
our  imitator's  energy,  his  honeft  indignation,  the  juftice  and 
fcverity  of  his  cenfurcs,  deferve  our  commendation.  He  ftrikts, 
at  times  perhaps,  too  indiscriminately,  and  in  his  eagerneb  to 
expofe  folly,  has,  in  one  or  two  inftances,  included  in  his  lift 
names  that  deferve  a  better  treatments  In  the  following  lines, 
and  we  feleft  them  for  this  purpofc,  our  author  has  kept  clofer 
than  ufual  to  the  original,  and  has  imitated  Periius  with  grea* 
foccefc.  Our  learned  readers  may  find  the  Latin  in  line  38th* 
&c.  oi  the  Roman  fatyrift. 

*  F.  And  is  it  netting  then  to  hear  our  name 
Thus  blaaon'd  by  the  general  voice  of  fame  * 

/*.  Nay,  it  were  ev'ry  thing,  did  that  difpenfe 
The  fober  verdict  found  by  tafte  and  fenfe. 
But  mark  our  j«ry«     O'er  the  flowing  bowl, 
When  wine  has  drown'd  all  energy  of  foal, 
Ere  Faro  comes  (a  dreary  interval !) 
For  fome  food,  fashionable  lay  they  call. 
JHere  the  fproce  eofign,  tottering  on  his  chair, 
'With  lifpiag  accent,  and  afFe&ed  air, 
Recounts  the  wayward  fate  of  that  poor  poet, 
Who,  born  foranguifh,  and  difpofed  to  (hew  it, 
Did  yetfo  aukwardly  his  means  employ, 
That  gaping  fiends  miftook  his  grief  for  joy. 

Loll  in  actaze  at  language  fo  divine* 
The  audience  hiccup,  and  exclaim,  "  DamnM  fine  !* 
And  are  not  now  the  author's  aihes  bled  ? 
Now  lies  the  turf  not  lightly  on  his  bread? 
3D©  not  fweet  violets  now  around  him  bloom  ? ' 
Laurels  now  burft  (pontaneous  from  his  tomb  ! 

F.  This  is  mere  mockery;  and  (in your  ear)  : 

Reafon  is  ill  refuted  by  a  fneer. 
Js  praife  an  evil  ?  Is  there  to  be  found 
Aught  fo  indifferent  to  its  foo thing  found, 
As  not  to  wifh  hereafter  to  be  known, 
And  make  a  long  futurity  its  own  ; 
Rather  than— 

/>._With  'fquire  Jerningham  defcend 
To  paftry-ceoks  and  moths,  "  and  there  an  end  V* 

We  fltall  proceed  in  the  lines  which  immediately  follow 
thofe  juft  quoted,  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  his  general  talent*, 
and  the  hearty  good  wtttwith  which  he  beftows  his  fatyrical 
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•  O  thoH  that  deign'ft  this  homely  feene  to  (hare, 
Thou  know'lt  when  chance  (tho*  this  indeed  be  rare) 
With  random  gleams  of  wit  has  gr&c'd  my  lays, 
Thou  know'H  too  well  how  I  have  relifhM  praife* 
Not  mine  the  foul  that  pants  not  after  fame; 
'•  Anat  rtro'.s  of  a  poet's  envied  name, 
I  haunt  the  Tacred  fount,  atbirft  to  prove 
The  grateful  influence  of  the  dream  I  love. 

A  id  yet,  my  friend,  (though  ftill  at  praife  beftow'd 
Mhe  t- yc  has  gliftened,  and  my  cheek  has  glow'd). 
Vet,  whea  I  proftitute  th;  l>re  to  gain 
Tfte  eulogies  that  wait  each  modifh  ftrain, 
May  i he  fwcet  Muie  my  groveling  hopes  withftand. 
And  tear  the  firings  indignant  from  my  hand. 

Nor  think  that,  while  my  verfetoo  much  I  prize. 
Too  much  th'af  plaufe  of  falhion  I  defpife; 
For  mark  to  what  'tis  given,  and  then  declare, 
Mean  tho*  I  am,  if  it  be  worth  my  care. 
)s  it  not  given  to  Efte's  unmeaning  da(h, 
To  Topham's  fuftian,  Colman's  flippant  trafli, 
.    Mil's  Andrews'  doggrel,  Merry's  frantic  whine*, 
Cobbe's  vapiu  jell,  -and  Gi  eat  head's  lumbering  line  ?' 

We  (hall  add  but  one  paflage  more  j  it  is  from  the  nth  line 
of  the  original : 

•  P.  O  might  1 1  dnrft  1 1  Then         but  let  it  go. 

Yet,  when  I  view  the  follies  that  engage 

The  full-grown  children  of  this  piping  age  ; 

6ee  fnivelling  Jermnjxham  at  fifty  weep 

O'er  lore-lorn  oxen  and  deferted  iheep ; 

» ■■  ■  ■  — — . ■ 1— 

*  •  Merry's  frantic  whine. — In  a  mod  wretched  rhapfody  of  incoinprehea 
0ble  nonfenle,  addtelfedby  this  gentleman  to  Mrs:  Kobmion,  which  flic  in  her 
^aiuabU  poems  (page  ioc)  calls  a  charmiog  compofition,  abottudiug  in  lines  of 
<*rmfce  beauty,  is  the  following  rant : 

Conjure  up  demons  from  the  main, 
Storms  upon  dorms  indignant  heap, 
£id  ocean  howl,  and  nature  weep, 
Till  the  Creator  blujb  U  fee 
JJorv  btrribU  bis  v»rld  can  be  : 
While  I  will  glory  to  blafpheme, 
And  make  the  joys  of  hell  my  theme. 

f  The  reader,  perhaps  wonders  what  dreadful  event  gave  birth  to  thrfe  fearfnl 
imprecations.  As  far  as  I  can  recoiled  it  was— the  aforeiaid  Mrs.  Robinfnn'% 
ftfi  9pemm£&er  fjw///  Surely  it  is  moft  devoutly  to  be  wifhed  that  thefe  poor 
creatures  would  recoiled,  amidft  their  frigid  ravings,  and  common-place  ex* 
ftmvagaaces,  that  excellent  maxim  of  Pope : 

«  PerfiH,  by  nature,  reafon ,  tafte>  unaw'd ; 
Put  icarn,  ye  dunces,  not  to  fcorn  your  Cod," 
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S$e  Cowley  *  frifk  it  to  one  ding-dong  chime , 

And  weekly  cuckold  her  poor  fpoufe  in  rhyme; 

Sec  Thrale's  grey  widow  with  a  fa  tchell  roam. 

And  bring  In  pomp  laborious  nothings  home  ; 

See  Robinfbn  forget  her  date,  and  move 

On  crotches  tow'rds  the  grave,  to  f  4#  Light  &  Love  ;M 

]  fcarce  can  rule  my  fpleen  ■  ■ 

.  .  F.  Fprbear,  forbear  ; 

And  what  the  great  delight  in,  learn  to  fpare. 

P.  It  moll  not,  cannot  be ;  for  I  was  born 
To  brand  obtrufive  ignorance  with  fcorn  ; 
On  bloated  pedantry  to  pour  my  rage, 
And  his  prepofterons  fuftian  from  the  ftage. 
Lo,  Delia  Crufca  J  !  In  his  clofet  pent, 
He  toils  to  give  the  crude  conception  vent ; 
Aborjdve  thoughts  that  right  and  wrong  confound, 
Truth  facrifie'd  to  letters,  fenfe  to  found; 
Fatie  glare,  incongruous  images,  combine ; 
And  noife  and  non fenfe  clatter  thro'  the  line,' 

JlftfBeirs  of  the  fir/t  forty-five  Tears  of  the  Life  $f  James  Lack* 
import,  the  trefent  Bookfeller  in  Cbiftoell-Street,  Moorfields% 
London,  frritten  by-hitnfelf*  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Friend* 
ffoo.    5 j.  Boards*    Sold  by  the  Author.    1791. 

N  this  age  of  multifarious  biography,  there  is  not  fo  much 
vanity  apparent  in  the  prefent  production  as  might  on  a 
firft  glance  De-imagined.  The  book  is  apt  to  ftrike  as  a  kind 
of  puffing  (hop-bill  \  but  as  it  contains  fome  inftru&km,  and 
a  portion  of  amufement,  a  reader  may  pardon  thefeeming 
prefomption  in  favour  of  the  effe&s.  Mr.  L.'s  vanity  fits 
*afy  upon  him,  and  Is  Uttle  ofienfive  to  the  vanity  of  others : 
fcmetiraes  he;  laughs  at  it,  and  fomerimes  he  lays  it  afidc. 

«  *  For  the  fori?  amours  of  this  lady,  fee  the  Britiw  Album,  particularly  the 
poem  called  the  Interview ;  of  which,  foit  dit  en  paflant,  I  have  a  moll  delec* 
fable  tale  to  tell  when  time  (hall  ferve.' 
•  f  Light  oXove !  that's  a  tunc  that  goes  toM*tt  m  burdgn.    Shakfpear/ 
I  Lo,  Delia  Crufca  I 

M  O  thou,  to  whom  fuperior  worth's  allied* 
Thy  country's  hqnour,  and  the  Mufe'sptidc— m 
9  §«jfays  Laura  Maria— 

et  fojem  qufr  djcere  falfum 
Audeatr  , 

•Indeed  fl*e  (ays  a  great  deal  more  5  bat  as  I  do  not  uaderftaod  ii»T  futbear  to 
lengthen  my  quotation. 

<  Innumerable  odes,  fonnets,  &c.  pubUfhed  from  time  to  time  in  the  papers, 
fcave  tuftly  procured  this  gentleman  the  reputation  of  the  firft  poet  «»f  th«  age  ; 
but  the  performance  which  called  forth  the  high-founding  panegyric  above* 
wmtioncd,isaphiloropbicalrhapfody  on  the  French  Revolution,  called  the 
Wreath  of  Liberty/ 
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Open  and  fincere  in  his  conftant  confefliorr  of  the  original  pe- 
nury of  his  fituation,  even  envy  may  pardon  him  for  efcaptng 
from  a  fhoemaker's  ftool  to  a  carriage  and  four  thousand  a 
year. 

After  a  triple  dedication  to  the  public,  to  refpe&able  and 
to  fordid  bookfellers,  we  find  a  preface,  according  to  the  moft 
approved  receipts  for  making  a  book.  Mr.  L.  does  not  dtf- 
dain  a  trick,  formerly  common,  now  abandoned,  when  he  in- 
forms us  that  he  wrote  his  Life  in  order  to  prevent  its  being 
written  by  others :  but  the  following  paragraphs  are  in  a  mors 
laudable  ftyle : 

*  If  unfortunately  any  of  my  kind  readers  fhould  find  the  book 
Co  horrid,  dull,  and  ftupid,  that  they  cannot  get  through  it ;  or 
if  they  do,  and  wiih  not  to  travel  the  fame  road  again,  I  here  de- 
clare my  perfeft  readinefs  to  fupply  them  with  abundance  of  books 
much  more  learned,  much  more  entertaining,  much  more  witty, 
j»uch  more—whatever  they  pleafe :  they  never  (hall  want  books 
while  L.  is  able  to  affift  them;  and  whether  they  prefer  one  of  his 
writing,  or  that  of  any  other  author,  he  protefts  he  will  not  be  in 
the  fmalleft  degree  offended  :  let  every  author  make  the  fame  de- 
claration if  he  can. 

*  Should  my  Memoirs  be  attended  with  no  other  benefit  to 
Jbciety,  they  will  at  leaft  tend  to  Ihew  what  may  be  efie&ed  bf 

.a  persevering  habit  of  induftry,  and  an  upright  conscientious  de- 
meanour in  trade  towards  the  public,  and  probably  infpire  fame 
one,  of  perhaps  fuperior  abilities,  with  a  laudable  ambition  to 
emerge  from  obfeurity,  by  a  proper  application  of  thofe  talents 
with  which  Providence  has  favoured  him,  to  his  own  credit  and 
emolument,  as  well  as  the  benefit  of  the  community.  To  fuck- 
an  one  I  ever  have,  and  ever  mail'  wifh  every  poffible  Aiecefs,  as 
it  has  uniformly  been  my  opinion,  that  whatever  is  thus  acquir- 
ed is  more  honourable  to  the  parties  than  the  pofTeffion  of  wealth 
obtained  without  any  intrinfic  merit  or  exertion,  and  which  is  too 
frequently  confamed  with  rapidity  in  the  purfuit  of  vice  and  dif« 
fipation/ 

This  publication  is  divided  into  forty-one  letters,  prefaced 
with  fcraps  of  poetry  from  various  Erlglifh  authors.  In  the 
firft  letter  the  fubjecb  is  propofed,  and  John  Dunton's  life 
and  errors  is  mentioned  as  a  preceding  example  of  a  book* 
feller  metamorphofod  into  his  own  biographer :  but  John  is 
forgotten,  in  fpite  of  the  once  popular  Athenian  oracle ;  and 
it  is  no  high  compliment  to  fay  that  Mr.  L.  furpafies  his  pro- 
totype. The  fucceeding  epiftle  informs  us,  that  be  was  born 
at  Wellington  in  Somerfetihtre^  on  the  31ft  of  Auguft,  old 
ftyle,  174O. 
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«  My  father  George  Lackington  was  a  journeyman  fttoemzkef, 
who  had  incurred  the  difpleafnre  of  my  grandfather  for  marrying 
my  mother,  whofe  maiden  name  was  Joan  Troit.  She*  was  the 
daughter  of  a  poor  weaver  in  Wellington  j  a  good  honeft  man, 
whofe  end  was  remarkable,  though  not  wtry  fortunate  :  in  the 
road  between  Taunton  and  Wellington  he  wa*  found  drowned  in 
a  ditch,  where  the  water  fcarcely  covered  his  face.  He  was,  '6$ 
conjc&ured, 

— — —  Drunk  when  he  died. 
This  happened  fome  years  before  the  marriage  of  my  father  and 
mother.' 

Tbe  pittures  of  low  Hfe  that  follow  are  neither  uninftfuc* 
five  nor  uninterefting :  that  of  Mr.  L.'s  mother  fupportirig 
cleVen  children  by  her  own  labour,  working  nineteen  hoars 
in  twenty-four,  and  living  upon  vegetables,  while  flie  furmfrtf- 
ed  her  numerous  offspring  with  rather  better  fare,  is  more 

{ileafing  than  any  fcene  in  a  fentimental  novel.  Mr.JLi's  boy- 
fh  years  are  fpent  in  mifchievous  tricksy  and  crying  appk- 
pyes :  then  follow  apparitions,  with  inftances  evincing  their 
fallacy.  Our  author  is  then  an  almanac  -feller,  and  at  four- 
teen is  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  fhoemakcr.  Soon  'after  he 
commences  methodiftj  and  in  this  perfuafion  he  remained 
ibme  years.  His  fcattered  accounts  of  this-  fed  form  the  beft 
articles  in  his  book.  Let  us  begin  with  Mr.  L,'s  own  con> 
terfion : 

.  *  I  foon  made  a  little  progrefs  in  reading ;  and  in  the  mean 
fime  I  aJfo  went  to  the  methodift  meeting,  to  hear  one  Thomas 
J*ryaat,    known  in  Taunton    by  the  name   of   the  damnation 

Treacher  ;>  (he  had  juft  left  off  cohling'  foles  of  another  kind). 
lis  fernaon  frightened  me  moil  terribly.  I  (bon  after  went  to  hear 
an  old  Scotchman  j  and  he  a  flu  red  his  congregation*  that  they 
jPQold  be  damn'd,  and  double-damn'd,  and  treble-damn 'd,  and 
dainn'd  for  ever,  if  they  died  without  what  he  called  faith.  This 
marvellous  do&rine,  and  noify  rant  and  enthufiafm,  foon  worked 
on  my  paffions,  and  made  me  believe  myfelf  to  be  really  in  the 
damnable  condition  thp  .they  reprefented  :  and  in  this  miferable 
flate  I  continued  for  about  a  month,  being  all  that  time  unable  to 
work  myfelf  up  to  the  proper  key.  At  laft,  by  tinging  ands re- 
peating cnthufiaftic  amorous  hymns,  and  prefamptuou fly  applying 
particular  texts  of  fcripture,  I  got  my  imagination  to  a  proper 
pitch,  was  born  again  in  an  in  (font,  became  a  very  great  favour- 
ite of  heaven,  and  was  as  familiar  with  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Choft,  as  any  old  woman  in  Mr.  Wefley's  conne&ion.' 

Our  author  foon  after  gave  the  following  fpecimea  of  hk 
(complete  ent^ufiaim : 

*  Hither* 
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*  Hitherto  1  bid  not  frequented  the  methodift  meetings  by  the 
.content  or  knowledge  of  my  mailer  and  miftrefs;  nor  had  mjr' 
zeal  beenfo  great  as  make  me  violate  their  commands.     Bat  my- 
zeal  tacreafed  mnch  fafter  than  my  knowledge,  and  I  Toon  dtfre- 
girded  (heir  orders,  and  without  hefitation  ran  away  to  bear  a 
naethodiftical  fermon  as  often  as  I  could  find  opportunity.    One 
Sunday  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  my  mi  (Ire ft  feeing  her  Ions  fet 
off,  and  knowing  that  they  were  gone  to  a  methodift  meeting, 
determined  to  prevent  me  from  doing  the  fame,  by  locking  the 
door,  whkh  roe  accordingly  did ;  on  which,  in  a  fuperfHtiout 
naood,  I  opened  the  Bible  for  direction  what  to  do  (ignorant  me* 
thodifts  often  praclife  the  fame  prefumpmous  method) ;  and  the 
£rft  words  I  read  were  thefe  :  "  He  has  given  his  angels  charge 
concerning  thee,  left  at  any  time  thou  ihouldeft  dafb  thy  foot 
againft  a  ftone."    This  was  enough  for  me.     So  without  a  mo- 
neat's  hesitation,  I  ran  up  two  pair  of  flairs  to  my  room-,  and 
•at  of  the  window  I  leaped,  to  the  great  terror  of  my  poor  mif- 
arefs.     I  .got  up  immediately,  and  ran  about  three  hundred  yarda 
upwards  the  meeting-boufe :  bat  alas  \  I  could  run  no  further; 
my  feet  and  ancles  were  moft  intolerably  btuifed,  fothat  I  was 
,  obliged  to  be  carried  back  and  put  to  bed,  and  it  was  more*  than 
a  month  before  I  recovered  the  ufe  of  my  limbs.    I  was  ignorant 
eaough  to  think  (I  mention  it  with  horror  and  remorfe  !)  that  the 
Losd  had  not  ufed  me  very  well,  and  refelved  not  to  put  lb  much 
trui  in  him  for  the  future/ 

The  account  of  the  prayer-meetings  and  of  the  lave-feafts, 
in  which  the  cleft  have  buns  to  eat,  which  are  broken  between, 
brother  and  fitter,  and  water  to  drink,  prefents  curious  pic- 
tures of  fanaticifoi.  We  are  happy,  however,  to  find  that  the 
latter  ceremonies  begin  about  feven  o'clock  in  the  evening* 
and  laft  only  until  nine,  or  after.  The  odd  inftitution  of 
watch-nights,  clafTee,  bands,  and  fele&  bands,  we  (hall  com-* 
municate  in  our  author's  own  words ;  and  hope  that  the  fia^ 
.gularity  of  the  fubje&  will  excufe  the  length  of  the  extract : 

*  The  watch-night  begins  about  feven  o'clock.  They  iim* 
bymas,  pray,  preach,  fing  and  pray  again ;  then  exhort,  fing 
mad  pray  alternately,  until  twelve  o'clock ;  and  then  they  depart 
a*  peace,  according  tl>€he  word. 

*  Mrs  Wefley,  ia  every  place  where  his  people  were  numerous, 
lad  divided  them  into  clafles,  conMing  of  twelve  or  fourteen  bro- 
thers or  fitters.  Sometimes  men  and  women  meet  together  in  the 
Ante  clafs,  (as- they  call  k)  j  and  other  clafles  confifted  of  all  men 
*r  all  women.  Each  of  thefe  clafles  had  one  in  it,  who  was  call* 
#d  the  leader.  In  fuch  clafles,  where  men  and  women  meet  to-, 
£ttfctr,  tatkadofwatatwayta  brother;  aad-fo  of  conrfewhea 
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the  clafs  confided  of  men  alone.    But  in  the  women'*  clafles  a  fil- 
ter was  always  the  leader. 

*  *  When  they  met  together,  the  leader  firft  gave  out  an  hymn, 
which  they  all  fang  :  after  the  hymn  they  all  kneeled  down",  and 
their  leader  made  extemporary  prayer ;  after  which  they  were 
feated ;  and  when  the  leader  had  informed  them  of  the  ftate  of 
his  own  mind,  he  enquired  of  all  prefent,  one  after  another,  how 
they  found  the  Hate  of  their  fouls.  Some  he  found  were  full  of 
faith  and  aiTurance  ;  others  had  dreadful  doubts  and  fears  ;  fome 
had  horrid  temptations ;  others  complained  of  a  lukewarm  date, 
&c.  To  each  of  thefe  the  leader  gave  a  word  of  comfort  or  of 
correction,  in  the  bed  manner  he  was  able.  They  then  fang  and 
prayed  again.  This  lafted  about  one  hour.  And  every  one  in 
Mr.  Wefley's  connection  did,  or  was  expected  to  meet,  each  in  his 
own  clafs,  once  in  a  week.  In  thefe  clafles  each  made  a  weekly 
contribution  towards  the  general  fupport  of  the  preachers,  &c« 
Such  as  weie  very  poor  contributed  a, penny  per  week,  others  two- 
pence, and  fome  who  could  afford  it  fix* pence.  This  money  was 
entered  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpofe ;  and  one  in  every  clafs, 
called  the  fteward,  had  the  care  of  the  caih. 

*  I-  now  come  to  fpeak  of  the  bands,  which  confined  only  of 
justified  perfons ;  that  is,  fuch  as  had  received  the  afforance  of 
their  fins  being  pardoned.  In  the  clafles,  both  the  awakened  (a» 
they  call  them)  and  the  jufUfied,  and  even  thofe  that  were  made 
perfect,  met  all  together,  as  did  the  married  and  the  fingle,  and 
often  men  and  women.  But  none  were  admitted  into  any  band 
but  fuch  as  were  at  lead  in  a  jollified  ftate,  and  the  married  o£ 
each  fex  met  by  themfelves,  and  the  (ingle  by  themfelves.  About 
ten  was  the  number  generally  put  in  one  band  :  all  thefe  muft 
belong  to  and  meet  in  fome  clafs,  once  a  week,  when  not  hinder- 
ed by  ficknefs,  &c.  and  they  were  alfo  to  meet  weekly  in  their 
band.  When  met,  they  firfl  fung,  then  made  a  (hort  prayer  :  that 
done,  the  band-leader  informed  them  of  the  ftate  of  his  mind  dur- 
ing the  lad  week,  Sec.  He  then  made  enquiry  into  the  (late  of 
all  prefent,  and  each  related  what  had  paired  fince  they  lad  met ) 
as,  what  vifitations  they  had  received  from  God,  what  tempta- 
tions from  the  devil,  the  flefh,  &c.  and  it  is  a  maxim  among 
them,  that  by  expofing  to  one  another  what  the  devil  has  parti* 
cnlarly  tempted  them  to  commit,  will  make  the  old  fellow  more- 
careful  how  he  tempts,  when  he  knows  that  all  his  fecrets  will  be 
told  the  next  meeting.' 

'  Mr.  Wefley  inftituted  another  kind  of  private  meeting  for. 
the  higheft  order  of  his  people,  called  the  feleift  bands;  to  which 
nose  were  admitted  but  fuch  as  were  fandified,  or  made  perfect 
in  love,  and  ftccd  from  all  the  remains  of  fin.    But  as  I  aeve* 
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•  •  *  * 

profeued  perfection,  I  was  not  permitted  to  enter  into  this  holjr 

ef  holies* 

'  Four  times  every  year,  new  tickets  are  diftributed  to  all  Mr* 
Wcfley's  people  throughout  the  three  kingdoms;  Their  ticket  is 
*  very  fmail  flip  of  paper,  with  a  te*t  of  fcriptare  on  it*  which  is 
exchanged  every  quarter  for  fome  other  text*  Such  as  are  only 
in  a  dafs  have  a  different  text  from  fuch  as  are-  in  a  band,  fo  that 
no  one  can  be  admitted  into  any  general  meeting  of  the  bands 
appointed  by  any  of  the  preachers,  when  he  intends  to  give  them 
an  exhortation,  nor  into  any  particular  band*  by  a  common  fo- 
ciety  ticket.  On  the  common  tickets  are  fuch  texts  as  thefe  : 
Now  is  the  accepted  time— Awake,  thou  that  fleepeft  j  and  fuch 
like.  But  thofe  lor  the  bands  are  in  a  higher  ftrain  ;  as,  Be  ye 
perfect,  as  your  heavenly  Father  is  perfect ;— or,  Go  on  unto  per- 
fection ;— Ye  are  chilton  of  the  light  j— Your  bodies  are  tern* 
pies  of  the  Holy  Ghoft^and  other  te<ts  of  a  fimilar  tendency/ 

Mr.  L.  leaves  the  methodifts*  and  goes  to  Briftoh  After? 
fome  infignificant  adventures,  we  at  length  (letter  xvii)  find, 
him  arrived  in  London  in  Auguft  17745  where  he  is  (till  a 
fhoemaker,  and  again  a  methodift :  but  in  Letter  xxii.  he  nar- 
rates his  final  reunquifhment  of  that  fe&* 

9  Having  begun  to  think  rationally,  and  reafon  freely  on  reli- 
gious matters,  you  may  be  Aire  I  did  not  long  remain  in  Mr* 
Wefley's  fodety ;  and  what  is  remarkable*  I  well  remember  that, 
fome  years  before,  Mr.  Wefley  told  his  fociety  inBroadmead* 
Briftol,  in  my  hearing,  that  he  never  could  keep  a  bookfeller  fix 
months  in  his  flock.  He  was  then  pointing  out  the  danger  that 
attended  cftfe  reafon ing  in  matters  of  religion  and  fpi ritual  con- 
cerns, in  reading  controverfies.  Sec.  At  that  time  I  had  not.  the  leaft 
idea  of  my  ever  becoming  a  bookfeller :  but  I  no  fobner  began  to 
give  fcope  to  my  reafoning  faculties  than  the  above  remarkable 
aiertioo  occurred  to  my  mind.' 

At  his  preceding  accounts  of  the  methodifts,  the  reader  may 
{mile ;  but  at  the  following  fentence,  which  Mr.  L.  produces 
from  a  pamphlet  written  againft  Mr.  Fletcher  by  Mr.  R*  Hill, 
he  may  tremble : 

•  David  flood  as  completely  juitified  in  the  everlaftirtg  righte- 
6ufne(s  of  Chrift,  at  the  time  when  he  caufed  Uriajg  to  be  mur- 
dered, and  was  committing  adultery  with  his  wife,  as  he  was  in 
any  part  of  his  life.  For  all  the  fins  of  the  eleel,  be  they  more  or 
be  the/  lef«f  be  they  paft,  prefent>  or  to  come,  were  for  ever 
done  away.  So  that  every  one  of  thofe  elect  (land  fpotlefs  in  the 
fight  of  God.' 

In  Letter  XXIV*  the  methodtfts  are  again  treated  tragical- 
ly and  comically  \  but  not  to  exceed  upon  this  fubjeft,  we 
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foil  onfy  oMciye,  that  Mr.  L*  j  uftly  points  out  Ac  danger  ofaf« 
lowing  methodift  preachers  to  attend  condemned  malefactors,  a* 
Vf  theirfanatkalconveriodonyVifionary  hymns,  bold  and  impious 
applications  of  fqripture,  flee.  manyJiorrid  criminals  hare  been 
worked  into  raptures,  and  have  leitf the  world  ratber  as  mar* 
#yts  thap  with  the  exemplary  contritioo  of  public  offender*. 
In  the  comic  ftvle  we  have  methodift  figns,  not  figns  of  grace, 
but  figns  of  fale  |  a*,  *  Rumps  and  burs  fold  here,  and  baked 
fi>eep's  heads  every?  night,  if  the  Lord  permit/  *  Tripe  and 
cow-heels  6>U  here  as  ufual,  except  on  the  Lord's  day,  which 
the  Lord  help  me  to  keep.'  '  Roger  Tnttel,  by  God's  grace9 
and  mercy*  kills  rata  a*d  moles.9  The  danger  of  Mr.  Wef- 
ky's  book,  called  Primitive  Phyfic,  which  is  full  of  erroneous 
and  hazardous  receipts,  is  well  poinded  out  bv  our  author  i 
who,  in  the  (amc  letter,  obfervee  the  tapeaie  of  the  Sweden-* 
borgiansr)  tffcft  certainly  more  mattiplnd  rational  than  thai 
of  die  methodifts. 

tfe  now  return  to  eofffkfer  Mr.  1L  in  his  proper  character, 
fliat  of  an  induftrious  bookfelter.  In  June  1775  he  opened  a 
Aiop,  or  rather  a  ftall,  of  bookstand  leather,  worth  about  five 
pounds,  in  ¥%atherftone-ftreet,  in  the  parifii  of  St.  Luke. 
Soon  after  he  entered  into  parfnerflu'p  with  Mr.  Denis,  an  01U 
many  lb  1778,  who  advanced  money  in  proportion  to  Mr.  L.'s 
ftock  of  book*.  Their  firft  catalogue  was  publifbed  in  1779  ; 
but  Mr.  Denis  feosr  abandoned  the  partnership,  being  afraid 
that  Mr.  L.'«  puflung  %irit  might  lead  him  into  rifques.  Id 
1 780  our  author  mtfk  Deferred  to  give  no  credit  in  his  bufinefc, 
and  was  thus  enabled  le  undeffett  other  bookfellers  %.  a  plan 
to  which  he  owe*  great  patt  of  hit  fucceis  ?  bus  jfcrhaps  the 
fituation  of  hi*  fhop,  and  the  want  of  a  boekfeller  wkh  a  large 
ftock  in  dial  end  of  the  town,  contributed  to  his  good  fop* 
tune. 

We  fhall  extract  one  other  paflagp  from  his  work,  a*  rekt« 
fng  to  a  fubje&  of  which  he  mult  be  a  good  judge  * 

♦  Before  I  conclude  this  letter,  I  cannot  help  ob&rving,  thai 
rhe  &le  of  books  in  general  has  iacreafed  prodigioauy  within  the 
lad  tweafy  years*  According  to  the  beft  eftioiation  I  have  been 
able  to  make,  I  foppofe  that  more  than  fear  times  the  number 
"of  bodes  are  kid  now  than  were  fold  twenty  years  fince.  The 
poorer  fort  w  farmers,  and  even  the  poor  country  people  in  ge- 
neral, who  before  that  period  (pent  their  evenings  in  relating  To- 
ries of  witches,  ghofts,  hobgoblins,  &c.  now  ihorten  the  nights 
by  hearing  their  ions  and  daughters  read  tales,  romances,  &c. 
and  on  entering  thek  houfes,  you  may  fee  Tom  Jones,  Roderick 
Random,  and  o{her  entertaining  books,  flack  op  on  their  bacon- 
sacks,  &c.  and  if  John  goes  to  town  with  a  load  of  hay,  he  is 
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fhtfgftt  10  be  fore  Aot  to  forget  to  bring  home  Peregrine  Pickle's 
Adventures  %  and  when  Dolly  is  fent  to  market  to  fell  her  eggs, 
lie  it  cotfuniffioned  to  purchafe  The  Hiftory  of  Pamela  Andrew?. 
I*  thort,  all  ranks  and  degrees  now  rtad>  But  the  moft  rapid 
tncretfe  of  the  fide  of  books  has  been  firice  the  termination  of  the 
kte  war. 

«  A  number  of  book-clubs  are  alfo  formed  in  every  part  of 
England*  where  each  meinber  fubferibes  a  certain  fum  quarterly  to 
purchafe  books :  in  (feme  of  thefe  clubs  the  books,  after  they  have 
been  read  by  all  the  fubfcrlbers,  are  fold  among  them  to  the  high- 
eft  bidders,  and  the  money  produced  by  fuch  fide  is  expended  in 
frefli  porchafes ;  by  which  prudent  and  judicious  mode,  each 
member  has  it  in  his  power  to  become  poflefled  of  the  work  of 
any  particular  author  he  may  judge  deferving  a  fuperior  degree 
of  attention  ;  and  the  members  at  large  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a. 
continual  fucceffion  of  different  publications,  inftead  of  being  re*  *  w 
ftri&ed  to  a  repeated  perufal  of  the  fame  authors ;  which  mull^a 
have  been  the  cafe,  if  fo  rational  a  plan  had  not  been  adopted. 

*  The  Sunday  fchools  are  fpreading  fail  it  moft  parts  of  Eng- 
land, which  will  accelerate  the  diffufion  of  knowledge  among  the 
lower  clafles  of  the  community,  and  in  a  very  few  years  exceed- 
ingly increafe  the  fale  of  books.9 

We  (hall  not  follow  Mr.  L.  in  his  travels  to  Edinburgh  and 
Other  places}  nor  in  his  details  of  his  bufinefs  and  private  life. 
His  book  is  fo  open  to  a  charge  of  vanity,  that  we  could  not 
wield  a  weapon  againft  a  man  wholly  unarmed,  efpeciallyf  as 
his  vanity  is  feldom  ofienfive  *  but  the  following  inftance  ex- 
torts a  (mile :  €  At  Weymouth  we  had  the  honour  of  walk- 
ing the  Efplanade,  with  their  majefties,  and  the  four  princef- 
fes,'— and  every  one  who  came*  Could  Mr.  L»  read  French, 
he  might  have  met  with  an  antidote.  A  young  nobleman 
laid  to  bis  uncle,  I  have  been  at  the  levee,  and  the  king  faid 
many  good  things  to  me :— «and  I,  anfwered  the  uncle,  have 
been  at  a  fermon  of  Bourdaloue's,  who  £ud  many  wife  things 
tomt. 

To  the  book,  which  feems  an  honeft  faithful  narrative,  is 
prefixed  a  portrait  fo  flattering  as  to  befer  little  refemblance  \  a 
defect  common  to  moil  Eoglifli  portraits :  we  prefer  honeft 
Dutch  painters  and  engravers,  who  never  venture  to  improve 
the  works  of  nature. 

— —————— —^— ^ 

Mt/cillane$us  Poms,  and  a  Tragedy.    By  Mru  IVtft*  *  8vo. 
4*.     Faulder.     1791* 

Ti/f  RS.  Weft's  poetical  abilities  are  not  of  an  inferior,  call. 
-LV*  She  mentions  her  having  laboured  under  the  difadvan- 

S|jes  of  a  confined  education,  and  that  the  duties  of  domeftic 
e  have  allowed  her  but  little  leifure  for  literary  purfuits. 
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That  tune,  however,  has  not  been  idly  fpent.  The  four  ode* 
which  occur  firft  in  this  performance  evidently  owe  their  birth 
to  a  refle&ing  and  cultivated  mind.  A  text  of  fcripture  is 
prefixed  to  the  two  former,  which  ferves  as  a  thefis  for  the 
fubfequenf  poems.  The  fecond  is  on  the  following  fubjett : 
*  What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  P  PiaL  viiU  5* 
It  concludes  thus : 

•  Torn  then,  ye  erring  pilgrims  f  tornr 

Who  perfect  blifs  on  earth  purfoe  : 
Her  fteps  ye  never  flialf  difcern  ; 

To  Heav'n  the  radiant  cherub  flew* 
When  Adam  fell.     Go  feek  her  there  , 

By  humble  virtue,  ardent  prayer, 

And  Charity's  directing  light. 
Not  unregarded  (hall  ye  figh  : 
Faith  wafts  your  wifhes  to  the  (ky, 
And  years  of  endlefs  joy  fhall  your  defires  requite. 

No  more  of  partial  evil  tell, 

Supprefs  the  falfe  repining  lay : 
Will  not  Eternity  difpeli 

The  farrows  of  life's  little  day  ? 
Ev'n  Death,  the  laft  refilling  foe, 
To  her  refigns  his  ebon  bow 

And  nervelefs  drops  his  murd'roua  hand* 
#  The  Chriftian,  by  her  name  impell'd^ 

Fenc'd  by  Devotion's  facred  (hield, 
Dares  the  feducing  world  and  hell's  infernal  band* 

Along  the  pilgrimage  of  lire 

To  heav'n  fubmiffive,  fee  htm  go. 
Secure  from  paffion's-  mental  ftrife, 

He  feels  not  pattern's  reftkfs  woe. 
If  to  his  lot  indulgent  heav'n 
A  path  lefs  intricate  has  giv'n, 

And  flrew'd  it  with  fame  cafual  flowers ; 
Grateful  he  crops  the  bloifoms  fair, 
And  cultivates  thole  plants  with  care, 
Whofe  fragrance  will  revive  in  heaven's  ambrofial  bowers. 

But  if  through  defers,  wild  and  rude, 

With  dangers  fraught*  his  journey  lies* 

His  mind,  each  rebel  thought  fobdu'd, 
An  intellectual  calm  foppties  ; 

While  innocence,  with  gentle  beam, 

Attrtds  affection  and  cftcem, 
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Still  to  the  virtuous  fufFerer  given. 
Such  are  the  antidotes  to  woe 
Thefe  fubluoary  fcenes  beftow ; 
Such  is  our  portion  here ;  and  our  reverfion,  Heaven* 

The  third,  to  Independency  difplays  likewife  hoth 
thought  and  imagination :  it  concludes  with  very  proper  ad- 
vice to  c  the  Tons  of  affluence  and  fame/  which  all  muft 
allow  to  be  very  good,  and  fqw  will  pra&ife.  The  fourth, 
for  the  vear  1709,  exhibits  Mrs.  Weft's  political  opinions ;  in 
which  me  avows  her  zeal  for  freedom  and  the  rights  of  man. 
Her  fentiments,  however,  are  neither  illiberal  nor  improper. 
She  is  no  wild  enthuliaft,  who,  in  purfuit  of  thofe  rights, 
would  trample  on  ail  falutary  laws  and  ordinances.  She  is 
indeed  a  votary  of  freedom,  but  *  of  freedom  with  Aftraea 
join'd.'  The  other  poems  are  in  general  n6t  inferior  to  the 
-odes.  Theyare  of  various  kinds \  elegies,  chara&ers,  pafto- 
rals,  &c  The  latter  are  evidently  written  after  the  manner 
*>f  Shenftonc,  and  it  is  not  unfuccefsfully  copied.  The  pas- 
toral in  which  the  fcene  is  laid  in  the  Highlands,  poffefles  moft 
originality ;  and  the  imagery  is  pi&ureftrue  and  appropriates 

«  My  temper  is  ardent  and  warm, 

I  was  bred  on  the  mountain's  rough  fide  j 
The  labour,  (hat  ftrengthen'd  jny  arm, 

With  courage  my  bofom  f apply 'd.. 
My  virtues  refemble  a  foil 

That  boafts  no  improvement  from  art  ; 
The  offspring  of  nature  and  toil 

They  glow  with  full  force  in  my  heart. 
I  have  met  the  keen  wind  of  the  North, 

When  it  brought  the  thick  tempeft  of  fnow  ; 
I  have  feen  the  fork'd  lighning  burft  forth, 

When  the  forefts  have  ftirunk  from  the  blow. 
To  refcue  my  lambs  and  my  fheep 

The  loud  mountain  torrent  I've  brav'd  : 
It  was  clamorous,  ftorray ,  and  deep, 

But  the  tremblers  I  happily  fav'd, 
I  have  climb'd  to  the  top  of  the  cliff*, 

Whofe  fummit  hends  far  o'er  the  main, 
From  thence  I've  iook'd  out  for  the  fluff 

Of  the  fi(her,  beneath  me,  in  vain. 
Yet  here,  on  it's  utter  moft  verge, 

Their  young  ones  the  penguins  will  rear ; 
What  time  they  from  ocean  emerge, 

And  fpread  their  broad  pinions  in  air, 
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There  the  eggs  of  the  fea-fowl  I  fought. 
And  the  famphire  that  redolent  blooms  1 
from  that  eminence  haply  I  brought 

The  feathers  that  form  tly  Ugh  plumes* 
There  I  clung,  while  the  fpray  of  the  waves 

Rofe  like  mifts  o'er  the  rocks  at  m.y  feet, 
And  the  birds  darting  fad  from;  the  caves, 

§eem'd  with  clamour  to  guard  their  retreat, 
]  have  fail'4  on  the  lake  in  my  boat. 

When  the  Weft  ha.th  loolcM  iufky  and  red, 
When  the  fcarinew,  with  ominous  note, 

Seem'd  to  call  to  the  feaft  of  the  dead. 
From  the  hills  the  ftorm.  menacing  howl'd. 

The  firs  thund'ring  fell  dqwn  die  fteeD  5 
P'er  the  iky  darfenefs  awfully  fcowl'd, 

And  horribly  roar'4  the  vexM  deep. 

My  vcflW  o'erwhelm'd  in  the  (hock, 

I  rofe  pn  the  fait  furge  up- born  ; 
)  fwam.  to  the  caves  in  the  rock, 

And  watted  the  coming  of  morn* 
There  chill'd  by  the  keen  driving  blaft, 

And  drench'd  t*y  the  pitilcfs  rain, 
The  d*\y  h*s  reliev'd  me  at  laft. 

But  the  night  never  heard  me  complain, 
I  have  paft  o'er  the  mountain,  which  ftirouds 

Its  funimit  in  regions  divine, 
When  the  moon,  failing  fwift  through  the.  cjgodt^ 

Tipp'd  with  fifrer  the  arrowy  pine* 
Thus  I  met  the  proccffion  of  death  ; 

It  pafs'd  me  in  fliadowy  glare  ; 
§low  it  mpv'd  to.  the  valley  beneath, 

Then  melted  illufive  in  air/ 

Some  flight  errors  might  be  pointed  out,  befides  thai  tela*  - 
tive  to,  the  penguins  \  the  mpft  unfortunate  birds,  that  coul4 
have  been  introduce^  as,  inf\ead  of  broafi  pimoHs^thcj  can 
fcarcely  he  faid  to  have  any  at  *J1  except  what  ajflift  them, 
in  running  or  fw^mming^  It  is  equally  imppffiblc  fpr  them  {4 
fly,  and  for  us  to  account  for  their  yifit  to  the  Hebrides,  or 
what  to  undefftand  by  t  the  feathers,  that  form  thy  fight  plumes** 
— rWe  have  no  inclination,  however,  to  dwell  on  faults^  where 
the  beauties  are  fo  much  more  numerous  and  prominent.  The 
Tragedy  will  not  bear  a  very  critical  examination  j  but  it  may 
be  read  with'pleafure. 
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Poems  on  various  Oc caftans*    By  Lawrence  Hynes  Halloraiu 
4/*.    su  J^wtJL    Trewman,  Exeter.     1791. 

An  Ode  on  thepropofed  Vtfit  of  their  Majefties  to  the  City  of 
Exeter.     By  Lawrence  Hynes  Halloran*    4/0.     \u  Jewed* 
Brice,  Exeter.     1791. 
*"pHE  author  of  thefe  mtfcelhneout  poems,  as  far  as  we 
-*    can  judge  from  the  competitions  themfelves,  writer  with 
much  facility.  We  commonly  meet  with  a  clearnefs  oi  expref- 
fion  and  an  eafy  flow  of  didion,  whkh  is  fcldom  compati- 
ble with  laborious  ftudy  and  ferere  application*      We  are 
therefore  induced  to  pay  credit  to  his  aflertion,  f  that  they 
were  for  the  greater  part  written  in  the  evening  (die  only  in* 
terval  of  relaxation  from  feverer  ftudies  which  his  employ  al- 
lows), when  both  body  and  mind  were  already  fatigued  with 
the  bufinefs  of  the  day.    We  however  greatly  queftkm  bow  far 
they  may  anfwer  the  motive  he  has  thougnt  proper  nra/Bgn 
for  his  pTefent  as  weU  as  his  former  publication  :—*  prodeffi 
et  deleclar*;—ihe  former  for  himfclf,  the  latter  for  his  read* 
ers.*  .  The  fubje&s  are  either  too  hacknied,  or  too  little  in- 
terefting  to  the  public,  for  an  author,  unlefs  poffefling  very  , 
fuperior  talents,  to  entertain  any  well-grounded  expectation 
of  an  extenfive  fak.    Mr.  Halloran  would  probably  be  more 
fucce&ful  in  obtaining  the  utile  for  himfclf,  and  the  duke  for 
his  readers,  were  he  to  exercife  his  talents  on  fome  well-cho* 
fen  fubje&,  and  to  dedicate  a  greater-portion  of  his  time  to 
the  revifing,  correcting,  and  improving  it.    From  fueh  a  work 
he  might  acquire  more  reputation  than  from  a  hundred  poeti- 
cal eflays  like  the  prefent,  which  are  of  fuch  a  nature  as  moft 
people  of  poetical  tafte  and  cultivated  minds  could  eafily  write. 
The  Elegy  under  a  gallows  is  not  the  worft  of  thefe  poems. 
The  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  with  an  extract  from  it.    A 
traveller  is  fuppofed  to  be  bewildered  in  a  ftormy  night, 

*  In  vain  kit  aoxious  eye  fome  Cot  explores, 

As  ofcr  the  dreary  heath  hit  fbotftept  wind ;  #_ 

Around  kis  head  the  rtthleft  tempeft  poors, 
And  Fear,  and  Angqilb  pieft  him  dofe  behind. 

*  And  now  a  blaze  of  lightning  flaOiisg^  brighta 
Aghaft,— he  views  the  atrial  Gibbet  near; 

And  (lowly  riftng  from  the  neighb'ring  height. 
The  fancied  farms  of  fhadowy  Ghofts  appear. 

*  Jn  airy  circles  while  around  they  flit, 
And  with  thrill  ihrieks  lament  their  fatal  doom  ; 

Lo !  ftill  Attention  on  yon  hillock  fit, 
An  hollow  voice  thus  iffoing  from  the  tomb ! 
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"  Ye  thoughtleft  Many,  who  frqm  earlieft  youth 
The  wayward  paths  of  vice,  and  folly  tread ; 

Hear  from  the  Grave  the  f  acred  voice  of  Truth, 
Jtfor  fcorn  inftruction  from  the  Unhappy  Dead.'9 

'  This  barren  fpot  where  legal  victims  lie, 
With  fpeed  you  pafs,  as  groundless  fears  impel ; 

Yet  here  Reflection  with  {he  thpughtful  eye, 
And  melancholy  Mufing  loye  tp  dwell, 

*  Here  with  fwoln  heart  the  pen  five  mourner  views 
Th'  uncoffin'd  viftims  in  their  cells  beneath ; 

Each  varied  fcene  while  memory  purfues 
From  life's  fair  morning  to  the  tree  of  death. 

*  Haply  on  thefe  has  fome  fond  parent  fmil'd, 
And  as  he  view'd  with  joy  the  blefling  giv'n, 

{  Has  pray'd  th*  Eternal,  ««  Oh !  protect  my  child, 

^nd  grant  him  virtue,  happipefs,  andHeav'n!" 
%  *      *  For  Thefe  with  fleeplefs  eyes,  and  anxious  bread, 
'  Has  fome  fond  mother  nightly  vigils  kept ; 

And  as  (he  lull'd  her  infant  charge  to  reft, 
Has  fmil'd  with  tranfport,  and  with  ^anfport  wept ! 

'  The  harmlefs  prattle  pf  their  ljfping  tongue 
With  ears  enraptured  have  their  parents  heard; 
(  DiUblv'd  in  tendernefs  have  o'er  (hem  hung, 

And  fancied  plans  of  future  fame  uprear'd. 

*  Delnfive  fabric  1  on  a  bafe  how  frajl 
Each  flatting  hope  of  human  blifs  is  built ; 

Soon  the  young  bloflbms  feel  the  noxious  gale, 
5y  which  example  taints  the  foul  with  guilt.1 

The  fecond  peformance  deferves  but  little  notice.  As  c  the 
great  event,  according  to  the  author,  which  it  was  intended  to 
celebrate,'  did  not  take  place,  he  might,  without  any  detri- 
ment* to  his  poetical  credit,  have  fupprefled  it.  The  lines  are 
very  fmopth ;  but  we  learn  little  more  from  them  than  that 
Mr— Jlalloran  is  a  very  loyal  fubjed,  and  has  a  very  high  opi- 
nion of  the  loyaky  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  whofe  fidelity  to  the 
royal  family,  ne  apprehends,  is  of  fo  durable  a  nature  that  it 
will  hold  out 

*  Till  time  fhall  be  no  more!1 

jt  View  of  the  Charafter  and  public  Services  of  the  late  John 
Howard,  Efq.  LL.D.  F.K.S.  By  John  Aikin,  M.  D. 
8vo.     35.  bd.fevjed.    Johnfon.     1792. 

IR.  Howard  has  been  a  frequent  object  of  public  atten- 
tion,   Thofe,  who  thought  that  a  degree  of  humanity 
unufually  great  and  extenfive^  efpecially  ^nen  it  led  to  the 
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.  dreary  and  difgufting  fcenes  of  ,£qualid  mifery,  could  fcarcely 
be  fuggefted  by  calm  reflecting  reafon,  have  ftigmatifed  his  at- 
temptby  the  name  of  madnefs,  or  at  lead  of  Quixotifm  j  while 
others,  who  have  '  often  wiped  the  eye  of  drops  which  fa- 
jcred  pity  has  engendered,9  who  think  that  every  diftrefs  of 
mankind  ought  not  to  be  indifferent  to  man,  have,  perhaps,  by 
a  converfe  of  the  error,  raifed  his  character  too  high :  in  the 
intemperance  of  their  zeal,  they  have  been  led  to  proppfe  plans 
diltrefling  to.  him  they  meant  to  honour,  and  disgraceful  to 
that  temperate  wifdom  which,  difdaining  the  blind  path  of  ad- 
miration, is  contented  with  approving.  The  character  of 
Mr*  Howard  was,  indeed,  a  Angular  one,  and  it  requires  a  maf- 
ter's  null  to  delineate  the  minuter  traits,  the  features  of  his 
mind.  Dn  Aikin  Jias  executed  his  talk  with  great  (kill,  in  a 
manner  that  merits  our  commendation :  if  we  find  that  he  has 
coloured  the  more  brilliant  parts  of  the  character  too  highly, 
^nd  (haded  the  dark  traits  with  a  lighter  hand,  it  muft  ftill  be 
confidexed  as  one  of  the  venial  errors  which  reflects  honour  011 
£he  heart  j  one  of  jhe  defects  which  the  author  may  be  proud 
to  own* 

After  much  reflection  on  this  very  lingular  man,  and  his 
peculiar  conduct,  we  (ball  venture  to  preynife  a  few  remarks, 

"  which  may  contribute  to  illuftrate  his  character,  and  perhaps 
elucidate  Lome  of  the  ftiore  intricate  movements  of  the  human 
mind.  If  they  may  feem  to  detain  us  long,  we  truft  they  will 
pot  be  without  their  utility  on  other  occafions,  as  well  as  this 
now  before  us. 

In  every  well  regulated  mind,  the  train  of  ideas  is  regular 
and  confident.  Tne  inclinations,  the  defires,  the  emotions, 
and  paffions  are  raifed  by  fuitable  objects,  and  the  actions  are 
ufuaily  directed  to  their  proper  end :  they  produce  the  deftin- 
ed  effect,  and  yield  in  order  to  the  train  that  chance  or  other 
circumftaiflces  (hall  next  introduce.  If  the  object  calculated 
to  excite  inclination  or  defire,  rifes  to  the  higher  degrees  of 
emotion  or  paflion ;  if  thefe  fail  in  anfwering  their  ufual  pur* 
pofc,  or  continue  in  an  inordinate  degree,  and  beyond  the 
time  when  the  end  is  attained,  it  may  be  confidered  as  a  men- 
tal difeafe.  Thus  Horace,  in  the  ftyle  of  the  philofophers  of 
the  porch,  calls  paflion  a  fliort  madnefs,  for  by  anger  he  means 
?n  inordinate  degree  of  the  emotion  •,  and,  in  a  milder  and  lefs 
.  pfienfiye  fenfe,  every  deviation  from  the  regular  order  may 
have  the  lame  appellation.  We  lay,  in  a  lets  offcnfive  fenfe, 
becaufc,  when  we  ufe  the  term  madnefs  in  this  view,  it  is  not 
defigned  to  exprefs  the  degree  of  degradation  of  human  rea* 
(on,  which  reflects  difgrace  on  a  perfon  and  a  family.  Of  thele 
dtfeafcs  no  one,  to  the  mental  pathologift,  appears  more  ftrik* 
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ing  than  thofc  emotions  which, J  with  little  more  than  ufual  rU 
©knee,  are  unufually  permanent.  In  fuch  inftances,  the  dif- 
cafc  of  the  mind  may  be  dwing  to  a  conftitutiona!  tempera- 
ment,  founded  on  bodily  organization,  which  is  moft  com* 
inoiiry  the  cafe,  or  to  eircumftances  which  favour  the  conti- 
nuance of  one  ftrong  emotion,  by  the  abfence  of  others  firf- 
ficiently  powerful  to  roufc  the  mind  from  the  former  courfe,  or 
toiuggeft  new  afibciations.  This  ftate  of  mind  occasions  either 
a  gloomy  melancholy,  or  a  more  active  enthufiafm*:  the  pre- 
valence of  the  leading  idea  and  its  influence  are  equally  con* 
fpicuous  in  either  inftance,  and  the  effect  is  the  fame.  While 
the  difeafe  is  flight,  the  mind  is  not  incapable  of  attending  to 
other  objects,  nor  of  reafoning  correctly  on  thefe  as  well  as  on 
the  ruling  idea :  the  diforder  confifts  in  the  force  and  the  tin* 
ttfual  permanency  of  the  idea.  This  ftate  of  mind  is  perceiv- 
ed in  all  its  variations  in  the  eager  fanguine  projector,  to  the 
sky  caftk-builder  in  his  cell  \  from  the  gloomy  reformer  in  his 
clofet,  to  the  dark  enthufiaft  in  his  tub.  The  difference  only 
lies  in  the  permanency  of  one  train  of  ideas,  which  when  in  a 
certain  degree  deftroys  the  powers  of  rcafon  on  the  peculiar 
fubject,  and  in  a  greater  degree  unfits  the  mind  from  judg- 
ing of  and  reafoning  on  any  other  fubject.  The  Don  Quixote 
of  Cervantes  is  an  admirable  performance  \  but  it  errs  in  this 
point :  when  the  ruling  idea  has  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  colour 
objects  with  its  peculiar  hue,  it  is  very  uncommon,  it  is  per* 
taps,  impoffihle,  to  find  it  capable  of  reafoning  correctly  on 
other  fubtects.  This  error  every  reader  perceives :  it  difgufts 
'  foroc  entirely,  and  leflens  the  pleafure  of  others.  It  is  called 
improbability  and  inconfiftency ;  but  the  fource  of  the  difplea- 
fure  arifes  from  its  combining  two  oppofite  and  inconfiftent 
ftates  of  mind. 

It  muft  not  be  furprifing,  while  there  are  gradations  fn  bo* 
dtly  diforders,  and  that  every  perfon  affected  with  the  flighteft 
tremor  is  not  to  he  alarmed  by  the  apprehenfion  of  violent  con* 
^olfipns,  or  with  the  flighteft  fwelling  of  the  legs,  immediate* 
|y  to  apprehend  an  univerfal  dropfy,  that  there  fliould  not  be 
£imbr  gradations  in  mental  difeafes.  For  this  reafon  a  per* 
ion  may  be  eager,  fanguine,  and  impetuous,  or  he  may  be 
wiufually  torpid,  and  his  ideas  fubject  to  little  change*  with* 
cut  the  imputation  of  madnefs ;  yet  thefe  are  minuter  degrees, 
tif  the  fame  difeafe,  which  without  various  other  concurring 
.Ctreumftanccs  will  never  rife  higher.  It  is  acknowledged  in  a 
common  and  very  judicious  maxim,  nullum  magnum  ingeni* 
-tun  fine  mixturi  dementia; :  the  fame  irregularity,  the  fame  ec- 
centricity of  mind,  which  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  gen 
aius,  ia  owing  to  jhe  rapidity  qf  idea*  Wfiich  difarkntnatea 
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fdmt  (pedes  of  maancfi.    Befides-this  tkere  are  various  other 
kinds  ;  but  thefe  art  from  ourpurpofe. 

It  is  time  to  return  to  "Mr.  Howard^  and  we  fear,  notwith- 
(landing  all  our  caution,  our  readers  may  confidcr  this  long 
difcuflion  as  defigned  to  convi&  him  of  infanity.     We  mean 
only  to  observe  that,  though  his  obje£t  was  highly  falutary, 
his  intentions  excellent,  and  his  pnrfuit  in  the  motives  and 
confequences  commendable,  they  were  purfued  with  that  pe- 
culiar pertinacity  which  is'  inconfiftent  with  a  well  regulated 
mind.   The  man  who  would  walk  by  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and 
decline  hearing  the  muficof  Italy  in  its  higheft  perfection,  be- 
cmufe  he  thought  it  diftraded  his  attention,  muft  furely  be 
fuppofed  to  have  carried  his  enthufiafm  too  far*     A  mathe- 
matician, in  the  {Solution  of  his  theorems,  or  a  chemift  in  the 
middle  of  an  interefting  procefs,  would  not  fuddenly  break  off 
to  attend  to  either  5  but  he  who  was  only  to  employ  his  eyes 
and  his  attention. on  fenfible  objects  before  him,  would  be 
fcarcely  more  unfit  for  his  employment  after  attending  an  ora- 
torio, or  vifiting  the  mod  finiflied  Diece  of  architecture  in  the 
univerfe,    In  fhort,  fuch  a  conduct  may  raife  admiration  in  a 
weak  mind,  but  it  will  never  fecure  thq  approbation  of  a  judw 
cious  one*    The  important  end  and  Aie  confequences  (nield 
from  cenfure,  and  even  from  the  flighted  tendency  to  ridi- 
puk  j  but  they  raife  a  tranfient  fmile  in  the  progrefs* 

4  Among  thefe  truly  illuftrious  perfons  who,  ra  the  feveral  ages 
and  nations  of  the  world,  have  marked  their  track  through  Hft 
by  a  continued  courfe  of  fang  g—4^  few  have  been  fo  dUHngufth* 
ed,  either  by  the  extent  of  the  good  produced,  or  the  parity  -of 
motive  and  energy  of  character  exhibited  in  the  procefs  of  doing 
it*  as  the  late  Mr.  Howard.    To  have  adopted  the  caufe  of  the 
prifooer,  the  fick,  and  the  deftitttte,  not  only  ia  his  own  coun- 
try, bat  throughout  all  Europe ;— -to  have  conudevably  alleviated 
the  burden  of  prefent  mifery  among  thofe  unfortunate  clafles,  and 
at  the  feme  time  to  have  provided  for  the  reformation  of  the  vici- 
ous, and  the  prevention  of  future  crimes  and  calamities  ;-*-to  have 
been  inftnnmerital  in  the  aitaal  eftablifhinent  of  many  plans  of  hn- 
snaaity  and  utility,  and  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for  much  more 
improvement  hereafter ;  -r-  and  to  have  done  all  this  as  a  private 
unaided  individual,  Aruggling  with  toils,  dangers,  and  difficulties, 
which  might  have  appalled  the  moft  refolute ;  is  furely  a  range  of 
beneficence  wjrich  fcarcely  ever  before  came  within  the  compafs  of 
nae  man's  exertions,  J  only,  then,  does  the  name  of  Howard  ftand 
among  thofe  which  confer  the  higheft  honour  on  the  £nglifh  cha- 
racter ;  and,  fioce  his  a&oas  cannot  fail  to  tranfmit  his  memory 
with  glory  to  polterity,  it  is  incumbent  on  his  countrymen  and  co- 
temporaries,  for  their  own  fakes,  to  tranfmit  corresponding  me- 
morials of  their  veneration  and  gratitude, 
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4  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  convincing  prtx>f  of  the  inereafod  good 
fenfe  and  virtue  of  the  age,  if  fuch  characters  as  this  were  found  to 
ike  in  the  comparative  fade  of  fame  and  applaufe.  Long  enough 
has  mankind  weakly  paid  its  admiration  as  the  reward  of  pernicious 
exertions,— of  talents,  often  rery  moderate  in  themfetves*  and  on- 
ly rendered  confpicaoos  by  the  blaze  of  mifchief  they  have  kind- 
led. It  is  now  fureiy  time  that  men  (hould  know  and  diftinguifli 
their  beneradors  from  their  foes ;  and  that  the  nobleft  incitements 
to  action  fhould  be  given  to  thofe  actions  only  which  are  directed 
to  the  general  welfare/ 

Thefe  obfervatbns  are  truly  correct. and  judicious:  they 
are  employed  with  great  propriety  to  introduce  an  account  of 
an  excellent  man,  the  bed  part  of  whofe  life  was  employed  in 
works  of  beneficence,  directed  to  a  fource  which  terrifies 
many,  and  which  fcarcelv  any  one  would  dare  to  examine. 
This  Account  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Howard  is  derived  from 
much  perfonal  knowledge,  and  a  long  continued  intercourfe 
with  him :  it  is  not  countenanced  by  any  communications  of 
the  family.  This  Dr.  Aikin  has  with  great  propriety  dif- 
claimed. 

The  father  of  Mr.  He-ward  was  an  upholfterer,  and  a  Pro- 
teftant  DiiTenter.  He  was  himfelf  bound  an  apprentice  to  a 
wholefale  grocer,  after  a  very  inefficient  education  under  a 
fchoolmafter,  fas  Mr.  Howard  admitted  in  a  convocation  with 
his  biographer)  whofe  moral  and  religious  character  had  gain- 
ed him  the  efteem  and  confidence  of  the  opulent  Diflenters  of 
the  metropolis  in  this  office.  It  is  with  peculiar  propriety  that 
our  author  guards  *  (mall  communities  with  ftrong  party  at- 
tachments' from  this  mifplaced  confidence.  It  is  an  evil  that 
has  greatly  prevailed,  and  materially  injured  thecaufe  of  the 
Diflenters ;  though  we  may  add,  tftat  the  party  attachments, 
the  prejudices,  and  the  confidence,  have  jpreatly  leflened,  while 
the  inftru&ors  have  become  more  liberal  and  learned :  the  in- 
conveniences  from  this  caufe  are  perhaps  nearly  at  an  end. 
Mr.  Howard,  it  is  remarked,  *  was  never  able  to  fpeak  or 
write  his  native  language  with  propriety  and  corre&nefs}'  and 
his  ( acquaintance  with  other  languages,  the  French  perhaps 
excepted,  was  flight  and  fuperficial.9 

On  his  father's  death  he  purchafed  the  remaining  period  of 
his  indentures,  and  we  know  little  of  him  till  his  25th  year, 
when  we  find  him  offering  to  marry  a  widow  of  twice  his  own 
age^  and  very  fickly,  with  whom  ne  lodged,  in  recompencc 
for  her  attention  to  him  during  his  own  ill  health.  This  exi- 
pentric  conduct  {hows  him  to.  have  had  an  excellent  difpofi- 
tion,  but  to  have  been  little  acquainted  with  the  manners  of 
the  world  The  marriage  took  place,  and  it  had  no  bad  ef- 
fect; 
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tcA  t  fee  was  a  worthy  tenfibk  woman,  and  left  him  after 
three  years  to  regret  the  lots  of  a  rational  companion. 

4  Hi*  attachment  to  religion  was  a  principle  imbibed  from  his 
eaiiieft  yean,  which  continued  fteady  and  uniform  through  life* 
The  body  of  Chriftians  to  whom  he  particularly  united  himfelf 
Were  the  Independents,  and  his  fyftem  of  belief  was  that  of  the 
moderate  Calvinifh.  But  though  he  feems  early  to  have  made  up 
his  mind  as  to  the  do&rines  he  thought  beft  founded ,  and  the  mode 
Of  worihip  he  moft  approved,  yet  religion  abftradtedly  considered, 
Ms  the  relation  between  man  and  his  Maker,  and  the  grand  fup- 
port  of  morality,  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  objeft  of  his 
regard.  He  was  lefs  folicitous  about  modes  and  opinions,  than 
the  internal  fpirit  of  piety  and  devotion;  and  in  his  eftimate  of 
different  religious  fodeties,  the  circumfUnces  to  which  he  princi- 
pally attended,  were  their  zeal  and  fiocerity.  As  it  is  the  nature 
of  ted*  In  general,  to  exhibit  more  earneftnefs  in  do&rine,  and 
ftri&nefs  in  difdpline,  than  the  eftabliihment  from  which  they  diG- 
fent,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  perfon  of  Mr.  Howard's 
drfpofiticra  mould  regard  the  various  denominations  of  fe&aries 
with  prediledion,  and  attach  himfelf  to  their  moft  dilUnguiflied 
member?.  In  London  he  feems  chiefly  to  have  joined  the  Baptift 
congregation  in  Wild-ftreet,  long  under  the  minirtry  of  the  much- 
refpe&ed  Du  Stennett.  His  connexions  were,  I  believe,  leaft 
with  that  daft  called  the  Rational  Diflenters ;  yet  he  probably 
had  not  a  more  intimate  friend  in  the  world  than  Dr.  Price,  who 
always  ranked  among  them,  It  was.  his  conftant  practice  to  join 
in  the  fervice  of  the  eft*bli(hment  when  he  had  not  the  opportuni- 
ty of  attending  a  place  of  diflenting  worfhip  ;  and  though  he  was 
warmly  attached  to  the  interefts  of  the  party  he  efpoufed,  yet  he 
had  that  true  fpirit  of  catholic i fin,  which  led  him  to  honour  vir- 
tue and  religion  wherever  he  found  them,  and  to  regard  the  meant 
only  as  they  were  fubfervient  to  the  end* 

Two  years  after  the  death  of  his  firft  wife,  he  found  a  more 
fbitablc  companion  in  mifs  JLeeds,  of  Craxton  in  Cambridge- 
fhire ;  and  his  time  was  divided  between  his  eftate  at  Carding- 
ton,  near  Bedford,  and  Watcombe,  in  the  New  Foreft,  in  the 
moft  active  and  ufeftiFbenevolence  to  all  around  him.  This. 
part  of  Mr.  Howard's  conduct  leads  Dr.  Aikin  to  fome  reflec- 
tions on  the  management  of  the  lower  ranks,  who,  at  a  cer- 
tain period  of  improvement,  may  be  intruded,  he  thinks,  with 
their  own  hanninefs,  and  become  in  their  general  conduct  in- 
dependent oT tneir  fuperiors,  however  judicious  and  beneficent 
the  guidance  may  be.  The  reflections  are  incidental,  and  need 
not  draw  us  into  a  diiqiufition,  which  after  all  might  be  only 
a  wax  of  words.    The  meaneit  trade  requires  tuition  y  and  yet- 
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the  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  to  be  neffle&ed,  and  men  AiffM 
moned  to  decide  cm  intelle&ual  fubjeai,  while  Vfech  of  th* 
mental  faculties  has  neither  been  matured  by  experience? 
itrengthehed  by  exercife,  or  enlightened  by  inftru&ion. 

Mr.  Howard's  conduct,  in  the  education  of  his  for%  has 
been  the  fubje&  of  much  animadverfion.  '  He  was  guided  by 
two  principles :  the  one  that  the  bufinefs  of  education  com- 
menced with  the  firft  dawn  of  the  mental  faculties  \  the  other? 
that  children,  born  with  ftrong  paflions  and  deGres,  unrest** 
lated  for  a  time  by  reafon,  were  fit  fubje£ts  of  abfolute  autho- 
rity, and  the  firft  leffon  to  be  taught  was  unlimited  obedience. 
The  firft  was  proper,  but  the  latter  evidently  erroneous,  fincc 
it  tended  to  check  the  principle  of  reafon,  or  prevent  it  front 
expanding.  It  is  added,  that  the  coercion  was  calm  and  gen* 
tie,  but  fteady.  The  boy's  mind,  however,  was  naturally 
weak,  or  the  coercion  muft  haye  been  violent,  for  Mr.  How- 
ard himfelf  obferved,  that  '  he  believed  his  fon  would  have 
£ut  his  finger  into  the  fire  if  he  commanded  him.9  This  could 
e  the  remit  of  no  gentle  means,  but  the  apprehenfioa  of 
fometh'me  which  he  had  not  experienced,  or  the  dread  of  what 
he  had  felt.  A  weaknefs  of  mind,  however,  whether  natural 
or  the  effe£t  of  an  erroneous  education,  is  not  connected  with 
madnefs  j  and  no  part  of  his  fyftem  could  have  a  tendency  to 
bring  it  on :  the  whole  was  conftitutional,  and  Mr.  Howaxd 
had  nothing  to  reproach  himfelf  on  this  account. 

In  1756  Mr.  Howard,  in  his  way  to  Lifbon,  was  taken  by 
a  French  privateer,  and  fuffered  all  the  indignities  which  theie 
lawlefs  mifcreants  often  inflid,  and  for  a  time  the  dxftrefies  of 
a  prifoner  of  war.  This  probably  firft  led  him  to  confider  the 
fubjeft  ;  but  the  pajfion  only  began  to  blaze  in  1773,  when  he 
ferved  the  office  of  fheriff  for  the  county.  Since  that  period* 
his  labours  have  been  often  the  fubjeft  of  our  obfervations  in 
different  parts  of  this  Journal  j  and  Dr.  Aikin  gives  a  very 
judicious  analy  fis  of  his  different  publications. 

His  death  was  occafioned  by  a  fever  highly  malignant,  which 
he  fuppofed  that  he  caught  by  vifiting  a  young  lady  at  Cher- 
fon,  in  one  of  the  worft  ftages  of  4t,  when  he  found  tbe-efflu* 
via  highly  offenfive.  Dr.  Aikin  feems  to  think  that  it  waa  the 
tScSt  of  cold,  as  it  only  attacked  him  five  days  afterwards  \  it 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  cold  was  the  exciting  caufe, 
rouzing  the  dormant  venom  to  a&ivity  by  the  temporary  de- 
predion  of  the  vital  powers.  James's  powder  feerns  to  have 
affifted  its  debilitating  effe&s.  We  (hall  conclude  this  v<ry 
judicioua  Ufe  of  an  excellent  man  by  transcribing  feme  parts7 
of  Dr.  Aikin's  defcription  of  his  perfori  and  delineation  of  bis 
chara&cjr. 

7  f  T^ 
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«  The  firft  thing  that  ftiwcfc  I*  obftrvef  on  acynaatmicg  wide 
Mr.  Howard*  was  a  ftamp  of  extsaofdiaary  vigour  andenecgy  e« 
all  Bit  movements  and  expreffions.  Ab  eye  lively  and  penetrating* 
ftrong  and  prominent  features,  quick  gait,  and  animated  geftorev 
gave  promife  of  ardour  In  forming,  and  vivacity  in  executing  hi» 
Sefigns.  At  ao  time  of  his  life,  I  believe,  wa*  he  without  font* 
objed  of'  warm  purfuk ;  and  in  every  thing  he  pursued,  h*  waa 
indefatigable  in  aiming  at  perredioa*  Give  him  a,  hxnt  of  any 
thing  he  had  left  fhort,  or  any  new  acquifition  to  be  made,  and 
while  you  might  fuppofe  he  was  deliberating  about  it,  you  wen* 
iarpriied  with  finding  it  ww  d$nt.  Not  Caefar  hkafelf  could  bet- 
ter exemplify  the  poet's 

*  Nil  adum  credens,  dam  qriid  fupereffet  agendum.* 

•  I  remember  that,  having  accidentally  remarked  to  him  that 
amongft  the  London  prifons  heliad  omitted  the  To*wer9  he  was  Co 
truck  with  the  deficiency  (though  of  trifling  confequence,  fiuce 
confinement  there  is  fo  rare),  that  at  his  very  firft  leifure  he  ran  to 
London,  and  fupplied  it.  Nor  was  it  only  during  a  ftiort  period 
of  ardour  that  bis  exertions  were  thus  awakened*  He  had  the  fiiil 
larcr  quality  of  being  able,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  bend  all  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  his  mind  to  one  point,  unfed  uced  by  every 
allurement  which  curiofity  or  any  other  affedion  might  throw  in  his  . 
way,  and  unfuiceptible  of  that  fatiety  and  difguft  which  are  to  apt 
to  fteal  upon  a  protracted  purfuit.  Though  by  his  early  travels  he 
had  (hewn  himfdf  not  indifferent  to  thofe  objeds  of  tafte  and  infer- 
nation  which  ftrike  the  cultivated  mind  in  a  foreign  country,  yet 
in  the  tours  exprefsly  made  for  the  parpofe  of  examining  prifona 
and  hofpitals,  he  appears  to  have  had  eyes  and  ears  for  nothing 
die;  at  lead  he  fuffered  no  other  objed  to  detain  him  or  draw  hint 
afide.  Impreiled  with  the  idea  of  the  importance  of  his  defigns, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  he  was  impatient  to  get  as  much 
done  as  pofEble  within  the  allotted  limits.  And  in  this  difpofitioa 
coafifted  that  mtbufiafm  by  which  the  public  fuppofed  him  aduated  s 
for  otherwiie,  his  cool  and  fteady  temper  gave  no  idea  of  the  cha- 
rader  ufaally  diftinguifhed  by  that  appellation.  He  followed  hit 
plans*  indeed,  with  wonderful  vigour  and  eoaftancy,  but  by  no 
means  with  that  heat  and  eagerriefs,  that  inflamed  and  exalted  ima« 
ginauon,  which  denote  the  enthufiaft.  Hence,  he  was  not  liable 
to  catch  at  partial  reprefentatioos,  to  view  fads  through  fallacious 
mediums/  and  to  fall  into  thofe  miftakes  which  are  fo  frequent  ia 
the  researches  of  the  man  of  fancy  and  warm  reeling.  Some  peju 
ions,  who  only  knew -him  by  his  extraordinary  actions,  were  ready 
enough  to  beftow  opon  him  that  fneer  of  contempt,  which  men  of 
enld  hearts  and  fetfifh  difpoutions  are  fo  apt  ta  apply  to  whatever 
Jus  the  (hew  of  high  fenfibility.  While  others,  who  had  a  flight 
acquaintance  with  him,  and  faw  occaiional  features  of  phlegm* 
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and  perhaps  hlrthaefs,  weredtfpofed  to  qoeftion  hit  feeling  aKo- 
gether,  and  to  attribute  his  exertions  either  merely  to  a  fenfe  of 
duty,  or  to  habit  {and  humour.  But  both  thefe  were  erroneous 
conclafions.  He  felt  as  a  man  mould  feel ;  but  not  fo  as  to  mif- 
iead  him,  either  in  the  eftimate  he  formed  of  objects  of  utility* 
or  in  his  reafonings  concerning  the  means  by  which  they  were  to 
be  buraght  into  effect.  The  reformation  of  abufes,  and  the  re* 
Kef  of  mifery,  were  the  two  great  purpofes  which  he  kept  in  view 
in  all  his  undertakings  ;  and  I  have  equally  feen  the  tear  of  fen- 
fibility  ftart  into  his  eyes  on  recalling  fome  of  the  difbe&fnl  fcener 
to  which  he  had  been  witnefs,  and  the  fpirit  of  indignation  flafh 
from  them  on  relating  in  (lances  of  bafenefs  and  oppreffioD.  Still/ 
however,  his -conflancy  of  mind  and  felf-colleclion  never  deferted 
him.  He  was  never  agitated,  never  off  bis  guard;  and  the  un- 
fpeakable  advantages  of  fuch  a  temper,  in  the  fcenes  in  which  he 
engaged,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon.' 

Letters  to  the  Members  of  the  New  Jerufalem  Churchy  formed  by 
Baron  Swedenborg.  By  Jofepb  Prieftley^  LLfl  D*  F9  JJ.  & 
Svo.     is.  bd.  fewed*    Johnfon.     1791. 

*TpHE  Addrefs  to  the  Methodifts  is  followed  by  Letters  to  the 
**  Followers  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg ;  but  they  are  not  of 
the  fame  conciliating  caft.  They  are  curious  in  their  fub- 
ftance,  as  they  contain  a  rational  account  of  what  has  hitherto 
been  obfeured  by  myftics,  or  mifreprefented  by  enthufiafts  : 
they  are  interefting,  as  they  (how  to  what  an  extent  the  hu- 
man mind  can  wander  when  employed  on  fubje&s  not  adapted 
to  its  powers,  and  in  invert  igations  which  it  can  neither  com- 
prehend nor  judge  of. 

The  manufcript  of  thefe  Letters  fufiered  in  the  fatal  riots  of 
July,  and  they  are  now  partly  publilhed  from  a  corre&ed  copy 
formerly  taken,  and  in  part  recompofed.  This  fubjeft,  of 
courfe  the  neareft  to  his  heart,  and  the  lofs,  tf hich,  as  authors 
and  philosophers  we  can  feel,  is  a  little  expatiated  on.  To  Dr. 
Prieftley  it  mult  be  more  fevere,  becaufe  his  theological  works 
are  certainly,  in  his  own  opinion,  meritorious ;  calculated  to  in- 
form and  enlighten  mankind  in  a  fubje£l  of  the  neareft  concern. 
His  inftances  and  his  arguments,  however,  relate  to  works  of 
ingenuity  and  innocent  amufement ;  but  our  author's  are  of 
a  different  kind,  and  their  lofs  is  consequently  more  important 
or  more  trifling  according  to  the  opinion  formed  of  their  nature 
and  tendency.  Some  juft  reflections  on  the  influence  of  the  re- 
peated afiertions  of  a  man  not  apparently  infane,  though  theafler- 
tions  are  highly  improbable,  on  the  want  of  concurrent  tefti- 
mony ,  follow :  a  (hort  account  of  Swedenborg,  with  a  lift  of  his 
works,  conclude  the  preface*  As  the  tenets  of  baron  Swedenr- 
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fcorg  may  be  new  to  many  of  our  readers,  we  fliall  enlarge  a 
little  on  the  fubjeft  of  thefe  Letters. 

Dr.  Prieftley  endeavours  to  conciliate  his  fellow-chriftian* 
by  remarking)  that  they  think  nearly  the  fame  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  Chrifttanity,  and  particularly  of  the  do&rine  of  the 
Trinity.  Their  idea  of  God  is,  however,  a  Angular  one:  they 
fuppole  that  he  always  exifted  in  a  human  form  \  but,  for  the 
lake  of  the  redemption  of  the  world,  he  aflumed  a  material 
body,  though  not  a  human  foul.  This  redemption,  they  think, 
confifts  in  regulating  the  heavens,  and  fubduing  the  evil  fpi- 
rits;  it  faves  man,  and  preferves  even  the  integrity  of  angels  ; 
and  was  efle&ed  by  numerous  trials  and  temptations,  particu- 
larly the  Paffion  of  the  Crofs.  Befides  the  divinity  and  hu- 
manity of  God,  therefore,  they  admit  of  the  operation  of  them 
both  in  the  Lord  Jefus :  their  Trinity  cOnfequently  commenced 
at  the  incarnation,  and  continued  only  through  its  period* 
The  fpiritual  fenfe  of  the  fcriptures  they  confider  as  having 
been  revealed  to-  M.  Swedenborg  alone ;  and  in  man  the  affec- 
tions and  paffions,  they  think,  are  the  effects  of  good  and  bad 
angels,  while  temptation  confifts  in  their  druggies.  Thefe  if , 
befides,  M.  Swedenborg  tells  his  difciples,  an  univerfal  influx 
from  God  into  the  minds  of  men,  particularly  infpiring  them 
with  the  belief  of  the  divine  unity,  and  this  eflux  is  compared 
to  the  light  of  the  fun  in  the  natural  world*  We  muft  add 
the  reft. in  Dr.  Prieftley *s  own  words: 

*  There  are,  fays  M.  Swedenborg,  two  world**  the  natural  and 
the  fpiritual,  entirely  diilindt,  though  perfectly  correfponding  to 
each  other ;  that  at  death  a  man  enters  into  the  fpiritual  world, 
when  his  font  U  clothed  with  a  body  which  he  terms  J'ubftmntial, 
in  oppofition  to  the  prefent  mat  trial  body,  which  he  fays  is  never 
to  rife  out  of  the  grave.  "  After  death  (he  fayi)  that  a  map  is 
fo  little  changed,  that  he  even  does  not  know  but  he  is  Irving  in 
the  prefent  world,  that  he  eats  and  drinks,  and  even  enjpys  conju- 
gal delight  as  in  this  world  ;  that  the  refembiance  between  the  two 
worlds  is  fo  great*  that  in  the  fpiritual  world  there  are  cities,  witfc. 
palaces  and  houfes,  and  alfo  writing  and  books,  employments  aryl 
merchandises;  that  there  is  gold,  filver,  and  precious  (tones  there. 
In  a  word,  he  fays,  there  is  in  the  fpiritual  world  all  and  evciy 
thing  that  there  is  in  the  natural  world,  but  that  in  heaven  fuch 
things  are  in  an  infinitely  more  perfect  fbte?*  Univerfal  Theo- 
logy, No*  734.  Into  this  fpiritual  world,  M.  Swedenborg  fayi, 
that  he,  though  living  in  this,  was  admitted,  fo  that  he  converged 
with  Luther,  Melancihon,  and  many  other  perfons,  as  well  as  wjth 
angels. 

*    *  You  believe  that  the  coming  of  Chrift  to  judge  the  worl;}, 
rod  to  enter  upon  his  kingdom,  is  not  to  be  undcrftood  of  a  peir- 
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fatal  defcent  from  heaven  into  this  material  world,  but  that  they 
relate  to  the  fpiritual  world  only.  That  the  laft  judgment  took 
place  in  the  year  1757*  and  that  the  fpiritual  kingdom  of  Chrift, 
by  which  yon  understand  the  rife  and  fpread  of  your  new  docVine, 
commenced  on  the  19th  of  June,  177c  Thu  kingdom  of  Chrift, 
and  confcquently  yonr  doctrine,  you  believe  is  fpeedily  to  prevail 
over  the  whole  world,  and  to  continue  for  ever.9 

The;  fecond  Letter  is  on  the  infpiration  of  the  great  apoftlc 
of  the  New  Jerufalem  Church;  and  t)r.  Prieliley.  in  his  cool, 
perfuafive,  familiar  manner,  in  which  we  have  often  faid  he 
excels,  expoftulates  with  them  on  the  little  evidence  they  have 
in  fupport  of  the  infpiration  of  their  apoftle.  He  replies  to 
the  anfwer  which  Swedenborg  made  to  the  fame  objection  in 
Heaven,  and  adverts  to  one  fa£t  where  the  baron  is  inadver- 
tently too  pofitive  and  exa&.  In  the  interior  parts  of  Africa, 
he  fays,  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Jerufalem  Church  is  fully 
underftood,  as  it  is  revealed  by  angels  t  now,  if  future  diico- 
Verers  find  no  fuch  tenets,  and  no  fuch  revelation,  the  credit 
of  the  baron  mult  fall  to  the  ground,  unlefs  fupported  by  en- 
thufiafm  of  a  very  fuperior  degree.  To  enthufiaini,  in  general, 
fa£ls  form  but  a  very  feeble  oppofition. 

In  the  third  Letter,  on  the  Perfon  of  Chrift,  Dr.  Prieftley 
fhows,  with  great  force  and  propriety,  that,  fo  far  as  Chrift  in 
his  incarnate  (late  is  concerned,  he  cannot  be  the  fame  with 
God ;  but  when  he  proceeds  to  confider  thofe  texts  which  are 
the  chief  fupport  of  the  Trinitarians,  and  do  not  relate  to 
*  Chrift  as  made  flefh,'  his  demonftration  is  not  equally  con> 
vincing :  nor  do  we  think  the  following  very  conciliating  cor*- 
'  clufion  is  ju  ft,  or  will  be  very  grateful  to  the  members  of  the 
New  Jerufalem  Church* 

9  With  a  change  of  your  phrafeology,  and  very  little  in  your 
ideas,  you  tte  as  proper  Unitarians  as  we  who  are  ufuaily  called 
Sociftians.  for  we  fay  that  the  wprd,  by  which  all  things  were 
created*  and  which  dwelt  in  Chriii,  was  the  one  true  God,  beiides 
whom  there  is  no  other,  and  that  without  this  divine  principle* 
Chrift  was  a  mere  man,  as  other  men  are. 

« What  is  the  difference,  excepting  in  words,  between  faying  that 
Jefus  was  a  man  united  to  God,  and  a  man  infpired  by  God,  when 
in  this  cafe  you  cannot  pretend  to  have  any  proper  idea  to  the  word 
united,  or  can  fay  wherein  it  differs  from  infpir+d.  Man  and  God 
being  mure  different  in  their  natures  than  the  iron  and  clay  in  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's image,  are  no  more  capable  of  forming  a  proper  union 
than  thofe  fob  (lances.  Say  then,  in  intelligible  language,  that  Je- 
fus w*s  a  man,  but  that  God  was  with  him,  and  acted  by  him,  And 
we  (halt  be  agreed  in  words  as  well  as  in  reality,  and  every,  defir- 
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tUe  conference  will  flow  from  it.  Yon  will  then,  as  now,  de- 
claim all  plurality  of  Gods,  together  with  different  perfons  in  the 
Trinity,  and  yon  will  effe&oally  fecure  the  truth  of  all  the  decla- 
ration! of  Chrift,  as  proceeding  from  God,  juft  as  much  as  if  he 
hiafclfhad  been  God.' 

The  next  fubjc<3  of  l3r.  r?  rieftley's  ammadverfion  is  the  pe- 
culiar tenet  which  enforces,  that  the  union  of  God  and  man  in 
Chrift  Was  hot  at  once  complete,  but  that  it  proceeded  gradu- 
ally by  means  of  the  different  trials  and  temptations  to  a  more 
intimate  connexion*  The  peculiar  explanation  of  thofe  texts 
of  fcripture  which,  in  the  opinion- of  Trinitarians,  eftablifli  the 
exiftence  of  the  third  perfon,  the  Holy  Ghoft,  is  alfo  fhortly 
noticed* 

The  fecond  coming  of  Chrift  and  a  future  judgment,  with 
baron  S  wedenborg's  ideas  concerning  God,  divine  influxes,  and 
angels,  are  exanuned  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  Letters.  In  this 
enquiry,  our  author,  who  follows  Dr.  Hartley's  fyftem*  (hows, 
that  the  baron's  reafoning  is  wholly  repugnant  to  the  firft 
principles  of  logic,  and  the  mod  common  operations  of  the 
human  mind*  In  the  obfervations  on  the  fpiritual  world  alfot 
Dr.  Piieftley  (hows  that,  in  thefe  different  vifits  to  other  pla- 
nets and  to  neaven,  the  vifioriary  apoftle  was  only  copying  the 
reveries  of  his  own  imagination :  the  following  remarks  are 
worth  tranferibing : 

*  This  fpiritual  world  of  M.  Swedenborg  bears  fome  refemblance 
to  the  ideal  world  of  Plato.  Both,  however,  are  equally  the  work 
of  imagination;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  as  in  dreams  Mr.  Swe- 
denborg had  no  real  new  ideas  communicated  to  him  in  the  differ- 
ent worlds  that  he  vifited,  but  only  fuch  combinations  of  old  ideas 
a*  commonly  occur  in  dreams.  Wherever  he  went,  he  found  be- 
ings in  the  form  of  men,  and  the  fame  animals  that  we  have  here, 
hills  and  vallies,  feas  and  rivers,  as  with  us ;  and  though  he  vifited 
sot  only  the  moon,  and  the  planets  of  our  fyftem,  but  alfo  various 
planets  belonging  to  other  funs,  he  fays  nothing  of  that  which  has 
lately  been  difcovered  by  Dr.  Herfchell.  Had  that  planet,  which,' 
being  the  remoteft  that  we  are  yet  acquainted  with  in  our  fyftem,. 
is  fufficientry  entitled  to  diftin&ion,  no  exiftence  at  that  time  r 
Tins  does  not  look  like  infpiration. 

•  There  is  fomething  ftrikbg  in  Mr.  Swedenborg'*  notion  of 
the  mnverfid  heaven  resembling  one  man,,  therefore  called  by  him 
the  grand  man,  and  that  all  things  appertaining  to  man,  both  his 
exterior*  and  interiors,  correfpond  to  that  man,  or  heaven*  But 
there  is  qo  more  foundation  for  it,  than  for  his  account  of  the  fpi- 
jritsal  world  in  general.  To  constitute  this  grand  man,  he  fays. 
p.  9,  "  there  is  need  of  fpirits  from  fevetal  earths,  thofe  who  come 
horn  ov  earth  into  heaven  not  being  fufficient  for  this  purpofe." 
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4  Inthb  grand  man  he  finds  the  inhabitants  ef  aH  the  different 
worlds  that  he  vifited;  and  to  fome  of  them  he  affigns  one  ftatioo 
and  tp  others  another.  The  fpirits  in  Mercury,  he  fays,  bare  vte^ 
lation  to  the  memory,  lint  to  the  memory  of  things  abftra&ed-foom 
terreftrial  and  merely  material  obje&a.  Thofe  in  Mara  have  reku 
tion  to  thought  grounded  in  affedion,  p.  tor ;  thofe  in  Saturn,  p. 
In,  to  the  middle  fenfe  between  the  fpiritual  and  the  material 
man  ;  and  thofe  in  Venus,  p.  126,  to  the  memory*  of  things  mate- 
rial agreeing  with  the  memory  of  things  immaterial.  The  fpirits 
of  one  of  his  earths  rebte  to  the  fpleen,  and  thofe  of  others  to* 
different  parts  of  the  body.  But  what  makes  this  fabje&  more 
curious  is,  that  in  this  way  be  finds  reafons,  p.  133,  why  the  Lord 
was  willing  f6be  born  on  our  earth,  and  not  on  another.  It  was 
that  the  word. might  be  written  on  par  earth,  and  by  this  means  be 
publifhed  and  preferred  to  all  pofterity,  in  confequence  of  the  art 
of  writing  having  edited  here  from  the  mod  ancient  time.  **  In 
every  other  earth  (he  feys,p.  136,)  divine  truth  is  manifefted  by 
tyord  of  mouth,  and  not  conveyed  far  beyond  the  limits  of  fami- 
lies ;  fo  that  unlefs  a  new  revelation  conftantly  fucceeds,  truth  b 
either  perverted,  or  periflies.*  To  thefc  reafons  he  adds,  that  the 
inhabitants  and  fpirits  of  our  earth,  in  the  grand  man>  have  a  re- 
lation to  natural  and  external  fenfe.  He  adds  other  reafons,  con- 
eluding  with  faying,  p.  139,  "  but  this  is  an  arcanunv which  will 
fere  intelligible  only  to  very  few;"  and  in  this  fmail  number  I  do 
not  find  myfelf  included. 

•  '  There  is  certainly  no  fmaHconfufion  in  die  idea*  of  Mr.Swe- 
denborg  when  he  makes  the  heavens  in  the  fpiritual  world  fynony- 
mon»  to  angels,  and  the  hells  to  devils^  as  if  thefc  real  beings  and 
the  place  which  they  occupy  were  the  fame  thing*  Bat  it  is  fcmi- 
fer  to  hb  making  angels  refide  in  men's  affections,  as  if  they  were 
neceffary  parts  of  them,  i.  e.mere  properties,.and  no  fubftance  at 
aK  ;  which  he  likewife  aflerts  concerning  God.9 

On  the  whole,  our  author  is  inclined  to  conclude,  that^the 
baron  was  not  a  mere  cnthufiaft  :  fome  of  hb  fancies  feem  tor 
have  been  inventions,  and  every  part  of  hb  fyftem  is  repugn 
liant  to  the  fuppofition  of  his  having  been  infpired.— The  Ap- 
pendix to  the  pamphlet  contains  fome  curious  extracts  from 
the  works  of  this  very  Lingular  fanatic. 

Maps  and  Plans, .  Views  and  Coins,,  illujlrative  9/  the  Travel* 

.  *f  Anacharjis  the  Younger  in  Greece*  during  the  middle  of  the 

.  fourth  Century  before  the  Chrijfian  JEra%     (Concluded front 

.  Vol.  III.  New  Arrangement,  p.  2<)<)+) 

T  was  not  fufficient  for  the  author  of  the  Travek'of  Ana- 

charfis  to  defcribe  the  mod  elegant  and  poiiQied  country  oi 

Europe*  at  a  period  whea  the  -otter  regions -were  unheard-of? 
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m*cfi  their  inhabitants  were  (heltered  by  rocks,  or  fecurgd  in 
the  faftneffes  of  forefts,  and  when  Rome  itfelf  ftruggled  t* 
obtain'  notice  only  by  undaunted  bravery,  or  ftoical  apathy : 
itHnts  not  enough  to  hare  followed  an  imaginary  traveller  i* 
hfs  pleafing  track,  but  the  abbe  has  gone  farther,  and  defigtb- 
ing  to  ilhmrate  the  journeys  of  Anacharfis  has,  with  the  amffe- 
ance  of  M.  Barbie  de  Bocage,  added  greatly  to  the  accuracy 
of  antient  geography.  In  the  conftru&ion  of  the  maps,  thi 
geographer  has  availed  hlmfelf  of  the  difcoveries  of  modem 
travellers,  and  the  accuracy  of  modern  aftrononlical  obferva*- 
tkms,  to  give  a  correfk  delineation  of  countries  which  are  pre*- 
felted  to  the  eye  at  the  moil  fanguine  period  of  life,  and  in-  the 
moft  fafeinating  colours*  M.  Barbie's  minuter  variations 
from  the  beft  maps  of  ancient  Greece,  and  even  from  the  firft 
of  the  ancient  geographers,  D'Anville,  are  numerous}  but  Ms 
tats  properly  attended  to  D^Anville,  and  followed  hirh,  on  tne 
vttiofe,  with  that  refpe£t  which  is  fo  juftly  his  due,  and  which 
tho(e  beff  uhderftand  who  have  followed  him  in  the  fame  thor- 
ny and  intricate  path.  To  fay  that  Danville  has  no  faults, 
is  an- idle  prejudice :  it  is  wonderful  that  fo  few  have  been  di£ 
covered.  We  find  it  impofliftle  to  enter  fo  fully  into  the  geo- 
graphical difqurfitiohs  as  we  intended ;  but  it  would  be  unjuft 
to  the  author  to  omit  mentioning  particularly  the  more  impor- 
tant decorations,  and  the  affiftancc  which  the  engraver  has 
furnifhed.  We  muft  finifh  the  fubjeft  of  decorations  very 
cottcifHy,  and  fhall  only  obferve,  that  they  are  of  inferior  m6- 
tit.  They  are  generally  copies  from  other  works,  and  their 
chief  praile  is  accuracy,  Jn  e&ch  department,  the  Englifh 
work  is  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  original :  in  fome  refpe£b 
it  is  fuperior.  Of  the  charts,  the  firft  is  a  general  map  of 
Greece.  If  compared  with  D' Anviile's  maps,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  the  advantage  in  clearnefs  and  in  execution,  as  well  as 
to  differ  from  it  by  a  little  variation  of  latitude,  which  per- 
.vades  the  whole.  Every  ifland  is  placed  by  M.  Barbie  a. little 
farther  north.  Let  us  attend,  however,  to  his  own  remarks 
jn  the  introductory  difqaifition. 

*  la  all  the  maps  I  have  ufed,  for  de  comparative  fcale,  the 
common  French  leagues  of  2500  tolfes,  becaufe  they  have  appeared 
-to  me  in  genera!  to  correfpond  very  nearly"  with  the  hour's  jour* 
ney  employed  by  travellers  in  thefe  countries.  The  Olympian 
ftadium,  which  in  my  maps  I  eftimate  at  94  toifes  5  feet,  is  de- 
duced from  the  length  which  M.  Le  Roi  afligns  to  the  Grecian 
foot.  As  to  the  Pythian  ftadium,  it  is  that  which  M.  D'Anville 
has  before  ufed,  and  which  he  fixes  at  one- tenth  part  of  the  Ro- 
man mile,  or  four-fifths  of  the  Olympian  ftadium.  I  have  named 
U  Pythian  becaufe  it  appears  to  me  to  have  been  principally  in 
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nfe  in  the  north  of  Greece ;  and  becaofe,  according  to  the  remark 
of  Spon,  the  Aadium  which  dill  ex  ids  at  Delphi,  i*  (borter  than 
that  of  Athens.  By  the  meafure  which  we  have  of  the  tatter,  it 
appears  that  it  was  of  the  length,  or  nearly  fo,  of  the  Olympian 
ftadium.  It  is  true  that  Cenforinas,  when  comparing  the  .ftadia 
which  he  calls  Italian,  Olympian,  and  Pythian,  makes  the  latter 
coo  fift  of  iooo  feet ;  while  the  fir  ft,  according  to  him,  only  con- 
tains 625,  and  the  fecond  600.  But  Aulus  Gellius,  who  wrote 
in  Greece,  exprefsly  fays  that  the  Olympian  was  the  longed  of 
all  the  ftadia;  and,  befides,  M.  D'Anville,  and  before  him  Lu- 
cas Pcetus,  have  already  remarked  that  Cenforinus  here  diftin? 
guilhes  the  Italian  from  the  Olympian  ftadium,  only  from  not 
knowing  the  difference  of  the  feet  of  which  they  were  compoTed9 
and  that  625  Roman  feet  are  equal  to  600  Grecian  Olympian 
feet.  We  cannot  therefore  rely  on  the  meafure  of  the  Pythian 
ftadium  of  Cenforinus,  Yet  if  we  take  the  1000  feet  for  the  mea- 
fure of  the  diaulus,  or  double  ftadium,  we  (hall  ftill  have,  for  the 
length  of  the  Pythian  ftadium,  500  feet,  which  are  exactly  four* 
fifths  of  625  Roman  feet.  However  this  may  be,  the  Pythian 
ftadium,  being  fhorter  by  one-fifth  than  the  Olympian  ftadium, 
mail  be  equal  to  75  toifes,  5  feet,  z  inches,  4-$-  lines,  French  mea- 
fure ;  or,  to  avoid  fractions,  j6  toifes  (161  yards  2  feet  £ng.)»  as 
it  has  been  eitimated  by  M,  D'Anville, 

'  I  have  fometimes  made  ufe  of  a  ftill  fhorter  ftadium,  or  that 
which  M.  D'Anville  calls  the  Macedonian  or  Egyptian,  and  which 
he  eftimates  in  feveral  places  from  fifty  toifes  to  fifty- four,  or  eve;} 
more.' 

The  whole  of  this,  from  a  very  careful -examination,  we  find 
ftri&ly  correct.  The  general  map  is  laid  down,  on  the  idea 
that  the  earth  is  a  plane,  and  the  diminution  of  the  degrees  of 
longitude  calculated  from  De  la  Lande's  tables.  The  inter- 
vals of  the  meridians  are  afcertained  by  the  tangents  of  the  pa* 
rallels  36  and  40,  and  the  curvature  of  the  parallels  determin- 
ed and  laid  down  from  the  difference  of  the  fecant  and  the  ra- 
dius* The  fituations  are  fupported,  M.  Barbie  tells  us,  by 
numerous  observations :  among  thefe  the  pofitions  of  Conv 
ftantmople,  Salonichi,  formerly  Therma,  Smyrna,  Candia  and 
Canea  in  Crete,  and  Rhodes,  are  particularly  mentioned  as 
having  been  determineel  by  aftronomical  obfervatior^s,  general- 
ly both  in  longitude  and  latitude, 

«  The  particular  maps  have  for  their  bafis :  1 .  The  observa- 
tions of  latitude  taken  by  Vernon  at  Athens,  Negropont  or  Chal- 
cis,  in  Eubcea,  and  Sparta,  a.  Two  obfervations  of  latitude, 
which  I  found  in  the  papers  of  M.  Freret.  They  were  taken  by 
M.  de  Chazelles,  pne  in  the  port  of  the  ifland  of  Zante,  «r  Za- 
"*  4  cynthus, 
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cynthos,  ttid  the  other  to  the  (bath  of  Cape  Matapan,  or  Tama* 
ran,  diit&ly  weft  of  the  moft  fouthern  point  of  theifland  of  Cy- 
tkera.  3.  The  latitude  of  Volo,  formerly  Pagafse,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Pagafitic  Gulf,  in  Theflaly,  given  by  Dapper*  though  \ 
know  not  whence  he  obtained  it.  4.  That  of  Corfic,  from  the  ' 
tables  of  Riecioli  and  Phaentel.  |.  That  of  Duraszo,  or  Bpi- 
.  damn*),  in  Ulyricum,  according  to  the  table  of  Philip  Lanfberge. 
And,  6.  The  latitude  and  longitude  of  Salonichi,  to  which  I  * 
hare  had  recourfe  to  determine  the  longitude  of  all  Greece  in 
eke  greateft  map. 

4  The  latitude  of  Athena,  from  which  I  have  taken  my  depar- 
ture for  all  my  particular  map?,  according  to  the  obfervations  of 
Vertion,  is  a£°  $'•  M.  D'Anville  mentions  another  obfervation, 
whkh  places  that  city  in  3 8°  4/  only;  but  as  I  have  not  found  it 
among  bis  papers,  I  have  followed  that  of  Vernon/ 

The  other  fituations  on  the  particular  maps  are  afucrtained 
-with  equal  difcriminatkm  and  accuracy.  Out  author's  affift- 
ants  were  numerous,  and  his  opportunities  of  attaining  infor- 
mation, from  the  manuscripts  of  individuals,  the  obfervations 
o£  travellers,  and  the  archives  of  the  king's  library  were  fuch 
as  few  could  procuse,  and  fewer  make  a  proper  uie  of.  Later 
obfervations,  he  allows,  have  fliown  fome  errors  in  the  mans 
of  the  Euxine  and  Palus  Macotis,  which  require  them  to  be 
laid  down  anew.  We  cannot  follow  him  in  his  particular  ob- 
fervations, but  {hall£*tra&  his  remarks  on  the*  map  prefixed 
toWhelerVTravelsf 

4  for  the  interior  paft  of  Attica,  Bceotia,  and  Phocis,  it  wouJ4 
at  firft  view  feem  to  admit  of  no  doubt  that  we  ought  to  fojlow 
the  map  of  Wheler ;  but  if  we  examine  it  with  attentiqn,  we 
IbalJ  find  that  it  is  not  to  be  confided  in.  The  map  of  this  tra- 
veller differ;  effentially  from  his  journal*  The  bearings  he  has 
given  in  the  latter  are  not  found  the  fame  in  the  map.  I  (hall 
in  fiance  only  in  the  pofition  of  Corinth.  We  have  feen  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  gearings  given  by  Wheler,  that  city  mull  be  more 
to  the  fouth  than  Athens ;  yet  in  the  map,  in  whatever  manner  it 
be  taken,  it  will  be  found  to  lie  more  to  the  north.  I  know  well 
that  the  difference  of  latitude  found  between  the  two  cities  on  the 
map,  may  be  diminifhed  by  taking  the  north  for  that  indicated 
by  the  compafs;  but,  even  thus,  Corinth  cannot  be  brought  down 
to  its  true  place.  It  is  the  fame  with  other  places  obfenred  by 
Vernon.  If  we  take  the  map  of  Wheler  as  it  Hands,  we  (hall  find 
they  are  all  in:  the  latitudes  he  has  given :  Whrler  has  then  adjuft- 
cd  his  map  to  the  obfervations  of  Vernon.  But  of  this  proofs  are 
nnnecefEtfy;  Wheler  has  hirafelf  told  us  fo  in  his  preface.  Ife 
has  not  perceived  that  thefe  latitudes,  for  the  mod  part  erroneous, 
Adkroj  tl)c  accuracy  of  all  his  own  operations.    Betides,  how 
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could  he  lay  down  places,  according  to  their  latiiode  on  a  nap 
taken  by  the  compafs,  without  correcting  the  variation  ?  We  can 
therefore  only  make  ufe  of  this  map  partially ;  it  is  rather  to  bo 
had  recourfe  to  as  containing  metnorand  am  a  that  have  their  va- 
lue;  than  as  an  exaft  reprefentation  of  the  country.' 

'  I  have  taken  ad  the  bearings  given  by  Wheler,  and  hare  fol- 
lowed rhe  Englilh  original ,  becaufe  the  French  tranflation  is  fre- 
quently faulty  Wheler  indeed  has  only  given  the  points  of  the 
compafs,  which  leaves  us  in  an  uncertainty  of  n°  15' ;  but,  bj 
comparing  a  great  number  of  thefe  bearings,  I  have  been  able  to 
a  (certain  fome  points  with  tolerable  accuracy ;  and  have  reafan  to 
believe  that  I  have  reftored  his  map  to  what  it  was  before  he  had 
adjufbed  it  to  the  obfervaiions  of  Vernon,  I  have  only  corrected, 
in  all  his  bearings,  the  variation ;  which  I  have  taken  with  M* 
D'Anyille,  at  a  point  of  the  compafs  towards  the  weft.1 

Perhaps  it  was  an  unneccflary  refinement  £0  adapt  the  maps 
fo  clofely  to  the  sera  of  the  Travels,  as  to  exclude  the  towns* 
&c,  founded  fubfequent  to  the  battle  of  Cheronxa.  Cities, 
which  were  not  celebrated  till  after  that  period,  when  they 
obtained  new  names,  are  inferted  with  their  ancient  titles ;  and 
the  old  fituation  of  cities,  &c*  is  adhered  to.  The  particular 
maps  have  alfo  very  different  dates  from  the  tera  at  which 
Anacharfis  vifiied  them ;  thus,  in  the  tnzp  of  Phocis,  all  the 
cities  that  were  deftroyed  after  the  focial  war  are  inferted* 
Thefe  refinements  we  confider  as  errors,  for  though  they  pe~ 
culiarly  adapt  the  maps  to  the  work  they  arc  defigned  to  lllufc 
trate,  they  render  them  lefs  ufeful  as  general  ones :  it  would 
have  been  much  better  to  have  added  each  name,  or  a  name 
iri  each  fituation,  with  a  line  drawn  under  one  of  the  titles,  to 
diftinguifh  the  xra. 

After  the  general  ma'p,  in  which  there  is  a  fcale  of  Pythian 
and  Olympian  ftadia,  as  well  as  of  French  leagues,  we  find  a 
very  curious  plan  of  the  pafs  of  Thermopylae.  This  pais  is 
formed  on  the  weft  by  Mount  CEta,  and  one  of  its  principal 
chains  Mons  Tichius,  and  on  the  eaft  by  marines,  or  the  ad- 
joining fea,  the  Maliac  Gulph.  The  principal  pafs  where  Le- 
onidas  and  his  chofen  hand  made  their  memorable  exertions, 
was  hot  more  than  ninety-five  yards  wide,  precifely  in  the  part 
where  the  ground  is  firm,  down  to  the  fhore.  The  road,  both 
beyond  and  nearer  to  Greece  is  much  narrower,  but  there  are 
marines  interpofed  between  the  fea  and  the  road,  fo  far  as  to* 
render  it  more  dangerous  and  lefs  eafily  defended.  The  patH, 
by  which  the  Perfians  came  round  through  the  defiles  of  the 
mountains,  in  the  rear  of  the  Grecians,  is  alfo  carefully  pointed 
out.  This,  however,  was  not  decifive  of  the  fate  of  Leoni-i 
das :  had  tfre.  Spartans  been  led  by  an  able  general,  as  well  as. 
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Vy  a  brave  foldier,  the  whofe  army  of  Xerxes  would  have  beat 
infufficient  to  have  penetrated  tnrough  the  ft  rait*.  Tfye  plan 
of  the  battle  of  Salamis  follows,  but  it  affords  little  fubie£fc  o£ 
remark:  the  manoeuvres  were  not  difficult,  and  the  whole  Is 
cafily  comprehended,  { 

The  battle  of  Platea,  of  which  a  plan  follows,  is  a  little 
xnore  intricate,  nor  could  it  be  eafily  underftood  without  the 
affiftance  of  a  chart.  This  before  us  is  very  accurately  laid 
down  from  the  belt  hiftorrans,  but  it  fhould  have  been  co- 
loured 5  the  different  armies  and  the  portions  are  now  not 
-  fufficiently  diftinft. 

The  chart  of'the  Palus  Mteotls  and  the*  Euxine  fea  is  confet 
fcdly  lefs  accurate  than  they  ought  to  be;  but  a  very  modeni 
geographer,  with  the  recent  improvements  and  difcoveries  be- 
fore him,  can  alone  deteft  the  errors-  The  map  of  the  Thra- 
cian  Bofphorus  is  clear,  correft,  and  very  neatly  engraved; 
The  Hellefpont  is  chiefly  copied  from  D'Anville's  plan  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  plan  of  the  environs  ot  Athens  j  that  of  Attica,  Me- 
garis,  and  part  of  the  ifland  of  Eubaea,  and  of  the  academy  witK 
its  environs,  fumifh  little  fubjeft  of  obfervation.  In  the  plai* 
of  Athens,  the  different  temples  and  other  public  buildings 
arc  laid  down  from*  the  defcriptions  of  the  beft  authors. 

The  other  charts  are  thofe  of  Phocis  and  Doris  $  a  plan  of 
the  environs  of  Delphi;  a  map  of  Boeotia,  Theffaly,  Corirfthiai 
Sicyonia,  and  Achaia ;  Elia  and  Triphylia ;  plan  and  topogram 
phy  of  Olympian  chart  of  Mefienia,  of  Laconia,  with  the 
ifland  of  Cytherga ;  topography  of  Sparta  and  Arcadia,  of  Ar- 
golis,  Epidauria,Tra?zenia,  Hermionis,  the  iuand  of  ^Egma  an4 
Cynoria,  and  the  Cyclades.— The  whole  of  which  are  laid 
down  with  ajroinute  accuracy  and  generally  finished  with  great 
^lcgapce.  We  rifced  riot  add  that  this  volume  is  not  only  ge* 
perally  inteteftjng  fo  thofe  who  are  converfant  with  ancient 
hiilory,  but  highly  ufeful  to  the  readers  of  the  Travels  of  Ana- 
charfis.  . 

iThe  coiris  are  four  6nly :  one  of  Athens,  (brafs)  one  of  Ar» 
tadfa,  (filver)  a  c6in  of  Gnidus  and  Samos,  both  of  brafs. 
The  brier  decorations  are  a  plan  of  a  Grecian  Palaeftra  froni 
Vitruvius ;  plan  and  elevation  of  the  Propylaea,  plan  of  the 
temple  of  Thefeua;  elevation  and  view  of  the  Parthenon  5  plan 
of  a  Grecian  hmife  from  Vitruvics ;  Plato  on  the  promontory 
of  Sunittm*  difcourfing  to  his  difciplcs  (a  view)  5  and  a  plan  of 
the  ancient  Greek  Theatre* 
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A  Review  of  the  principal  Proceeding*  of  the  Parliament  tf 
1784.     9vo.     %s.  bd.fewed.     Edwards.     1792. 

*TpHE  firft  fubject  which  this  author  mentions  within  the  pe«* 
*  riod  of  Review,  is  die  India  Bill  of  1784:  but,  previoufly 
to  the  confideration  of  that  meafure,  he  takes  a  (hort  retrospect 
of  Mr.  Fox's  bill,  introduced  towards  the  conclufion  of  the 
preceding  parliament.  With  refpect  to  the  bill  firft  mentioned, 
he  olrferves,  that  the  profperous  adminiftration  of  Indian  affairs 
(Jnce  that  time  affords  the  ftrongeft  proof  of  its  being  founded 
in  political  wifdom ;  and  he  points  out  the  general  advantages 
of  which  it  appears  to  have  been  productive.  Many  of  his 
observations  on  the  fubject,  however,  have  been  formerly  made; 
and  he  particularly  refers  to  a  pamphlet  written  by  Mr.  Pult- 
ney,  concerning  the  dangerous  influence  which  it  was  fup» 
pofed  would  reUilt  from  the  operation  of  Mr.  Fox's  bill. 

In  the  fecond  fection,  the  author  take3  a  view  of  the  Irifh 
propofitions ;  commercial  treaty  with  France  j  confolidation  of 
the  cuftoms  •,  trade  with  America ;  comparative  ftate  of  trade 
and  navigation.  After  a  concife  detail  of  the  arguments  ad- 
▼aqced  for^nd  againft  the  ratification  of  the  Irifh  propofitions, 
fie, makes  the  following  reflections : 

4  Such  was  the  reception  of  thofe  propofitions  in  Ireland.  It 
had  been  imagined  by  men  who  had  confidered  this  fubject  with 
the  calmnefs  of  philofophy  and  experience;  that  any  meafnre 
which  connected  Ireland  with  a  country  fo  moch  more  advanced 
in  civilization,  in  arts,  in  commerce,  and  manufactures,  as  Great 
Britain*  would  be  received  with  avidity.  It  is  no  part  of  the 
jlan  of  this  work  to  enter  into  an  invidious  detail  of  the  circular 
ftances  which  counteracted  the  natural  influence  of  thefe  consider- 
ations; from  whatever  caufes  they  proceeded,  it  muft  be  the  de- 
liberate judgment  of  hiftory,  that  they  obftru&ed  a  meafure,  the 
con/equences  of  which  would  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  Ire- 
land, as  well  as  to  Great  Britain.' 

The  principal  arguments  refpe&ively  fuggefted  by  the  friends 
and  opponents  of  the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  are  next 
recited ;  and  we  meet  with  the  fubfequentcomparifon  between 
that  treaty  and  the  propofitions : 

*  It  was  remarkable*  that  in  the  debates  on  the  French  treaty 
pointed  reference  was  made  by  the  minority  to  the  Irifh  propofi-  - 
tions,  and  to  the  opinions  of  the  manufacturers  on  that  fabject, 
from  which  they  argued  a  fimilar  danger  to  tmvBritifh  manufac- 
tgtes  from  the  prefent  meafure,  though  the  manufacturer*  them- 
felves,  tempted  by  the  profpect  of  immediate  advantage,  had  no| 
come  forward  to,  ftate  it*     Adminiftration,  though  they  fill  co**- 
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tended  that  the  objections  againft  the  Irifh  proportions  were  Ul 
founded,  endeavoured  alfo  to  (how  the  difference  between  the  two, 
cafes,  and  to  refute  the  analogy  obferved  between  them.  That 
there  were  differences  between  the  two  cafet  m  a  ft  be  allowed  f  On 
9ne  hand,  the  Irifh  were  to  receive  fome  advantages  which  the 
prefent  treaty  did  not  give  to  the  French  ;  and  Great  Britain  had 
not  in  the  propofed  intercourse  with  Ireland  the  fame  profped  of 
an  immediate  and  extenfive  market  as  in  that  with  France*  On 
the  other  hand,  her  ciofe  connection  with  her  filler  kingdom  placed 
l»er  common! cation  with  that  country  in  a  very  different  point  of 
view;  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  Ireland  flowed  not,  as  might 
be  argued  of  thofe  to  France,  in  a  rival  or  adverfe  channel,  but 
would  naturally  tend  to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  empire. 
But,  to  an  impartial  obferver,  the  leading  principles  of  both  cafet 
were  the  fame  ;  the  extenfion  of  productive  induftry,  and  the  in* 
tercourfe  of  beneficial  commerce  between  the  two  kingdoms.  An 
impartial  obferver  of  the  prefent  time  will  argue  from  what  are  the 
effects  of  the  French  treaty,  to  what  would  have  been  the  effects 
of  the  Irifh,  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  countries. 

*  To  the  common  eye,  however,  this  mutual  advantage  is  not 
always  vifible,  and  ancient  prejudice  does  not  eafSly  give  way  to 
truths  which  contradict  her  habits  of  thinking,  however  demon* 
ftrative  they  may  feem  to  wifdom  or  philofophy.  It  is,  I  believe, 
m  fad  pretty  well  known,  that  the  cotton  manufacturers  of  Nor- 
mandy remonftrated  with  M.  de  Vergennes  on  the  ruinous  effe&s 
which  the  propofed  commercial  treaty  with  England  would  have 
on  their  eftabli  foments,  That  fagacious  ftatefman  replied,  that  if 
the  ftipulated  duty  of  12  per  cent,  added  to  the  expences  of  tranf* 
port  on  the  Englilh  commodities,  were  not  fufficient  to  prated 
thofe  of  Normandy,  it  was  a  proof  either  that  induftry  was  want* 
ing  to  the  fucceft  of  the  latter,  or  that  their  induftry  was  mjfap* 
p)ied  to  an  improper  object.' 

The  thir^  fe&ion  relates  to  finance,  and  gives  an  account  of 
the  commutation  a&  5  reduction  of  duty  on  fpirits  ;  excife  up* 
on  wine*  and  tobacco ;  ad  for  the  prevention  of  {muggling; 
manifeft  aft  ;  ad  for  appointing  commiflioncrs  to  audit  the 
public  accounts;  regulations  refpe&ing  revenue;  additional 
taxes*;  a&  for  applying  the  annual  million ;  comparative  ftate 
of  revenue  and  expenditure.  All  thefe  regulations  concerning 
finance  ftand  in  need  of  no  comment,  and  are  certainly  found 
lo  have  proved  highly  advantageous  to  the  revenue. 

The  fourth  fe&ion  treats  of  the  interference  of  Great  Bri- 
tain in  the  fettlement  of  the  affairs  of  Holland;  a  meafure 
which  has  received  general  approbation.  The  fifth  fe&ion  is 
employed  on  the  dilpute  with  Spain ;  which  likewife,  without 
dptibvttts&nated  honourably  lor  the  nation.    The  fixth  fee- 
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tfem  relates  to  the  repeal  of  the  teft  and  corporatida  a&e  j  the 
arguments  for  and  againft  which  are  recited  with  apparent  im- 
partiality. The  abolition  of  the  flave-trade,  which  forms  the 
fttbjeQ:  of  the  next  fe&ion,  is  confidered  by  the  author  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  with  the  fame  difinterefted  judgment.  The 
laft  fe&ian  is  on  the  regency;  from  which,  as  it  will  beft  fhoW 
the  author's  political  fentiments*  we  fhall  lay  before  our  reader* 
an  extrafl. 

f  During  the  debates  which  the  various  provifions  and  reftric- 
lions  of  the  regency  bill  occafioned,  which  laued  till  the  middle  of 
February,  the  public  watched  with  a  degree  of  intereft  and  anx- 
iety proportioned  to  the  importance  and  nature  of  the  fubjelt,  the 
©pinions  of  individuals,  and  the  movements  of  party.  They  had 
fcmcttmes  to  regret  the  violence  of  the  one,  and  the  intemperance 
of  the  other,  fo  ill  according  with  that  folemn  and  awful  impref- 
ion  which  the  consideration  of  their  fovereign*s  affli&ive  date,  and 
of  the  probable  fixation  of  public  affairs,  was  calculated  to  pro* 
duce.  They  heard  exprefBons  applied  to  the  ftrft,  by  men  whofe 
talents  and  whole  characters  they  wifhed  to  refpect,  equally  devoid 
of  dignity,  of  delicacy,  and  of  feeling.  They  faw  that  party  whom 
it  was  fuppofed  the  eftabliihmeot  of  the  regency  would  introduce 
into  adminiftration,  forget,  in  the  inordinate  defire,  in  the  vora*» 
city  of  power,  the  intereiU  of  their  country  and  the  rights  of  their 
king.  They  looked  with  the  regrets  of  affedion,  on  the  conduft  of 
the  Uluftrious  and  amiable  perfonage  who  was  under  flood  tp  be  the 
lupport  of  that  party.  It  was  the  firfl  time  they  had  heard  the  name 
of  a  prince  of  the  Houfe  of  Brunfwick  jar  with  thofe  principles  of 
freedom  and  of  the  conuitution  by  which  (the  proudeftofall  titles) 
14s  family  had  afcended  the  throne.  They  lamented  his  being,  as 
they  conceived,  mi  fled  by  defigning  men,  who,  bending,  his  inte- 
reus  in  fubfervience  to  their  own,  endangered  their  feparatioa  from 
thofe  of  the  country ;  and  they  looked  with  a  gloomy  prefage  to 
the  elevation  of  fnch  men  into  powerf  which  they  bad  anticipated 
wtr)v  fo  little  regard  to  die  welfare  or  the  feelings  of  the  people; 
The  meafures  of  that  party  they  contracted  with  thofe  of  thek 
opponents,  with  a  partiality  to  the  latter,  which  perhaps  their 
jnafter*s  fituation  tended  to  excite.  Covered  with  the  fhade  of  hit 
afti&ion*  his  mlnifters  challenged  the  refye&  and  favour  of  his 
jeople;  who,  with  an  equal  teal  of  patriotism,  and  a  fytnpathetfc 
affedion  of  loyalty,  few  them  prepare,  with  a  calm  and  confeious 
dignity,  for  a  difmiffion  frorh  place  and  power,  regatrdlefs  of  them*. 
felves,  and  only  tenacious  of  the  rights  of  their  fellow-citizens  and 
of  their  fovereign. 

*  But  the  virttre  which  the  people  fuppofed  in  the  one,  or  the 
ambition:  which  tfhey  impated  to  the  other,  were  equally  ftbppe^ 
%  their  exertion'  by  the  happy  event  of  his  urajefty's  recover^ 
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*rhkh  look  place  about  the  middle,  and  was  communicated  to  parw 
Jiameat  before  the  end  of  February.  The  joy  of  the  nation  was 
m  unbounded  as  it  was  fincere#  and  the  king  had  the  peculiar  fe- 
licity to  lad  bimtelf  reftored  to  health,  of  which  the  enjoyment 
was  rendered  doubly  a  bleffing  by  the  moft  fignal  proofs  of  the 
£  delity  and  affoftiou  of  his  fubje&s.  It  was  a  fituation  new,  as  it 
was  mtereftiog,  in  the  fate  of  a  king,  who  can  seldom  have  the 
good  fortune  to  experience,  after  fuch  a  viciifitade,  the  pure  atf- 
4e6ttous  of  his  people,  unbribed  by  the  hopes  of  favour,  or  an- 
daxzled  by  the  glare  of  vi&ory.  To  hear  that  voice  (as  the  apo~ 
ifceofis  of  poets  have  feigned  of  kings  after  their  death)  which  hat 
jceijasnly  arisen  undebafed  by  the  fears  of  the  weak,  the  exped*- 
Jtoos  of  the  felfiih,  or  the  flattery  of  the  mean.  The  people,  bf 
m  combination  not  left  unnfnal,  while  they  enjoyed  the  reftoraciosi 
of  their  monarch,  feh  the  energy  of  the  conffitution,  and  triumph* 
od  in  the  virtue  of  the  parliament.  They  refled  with  peculiar  {*- 
•tisftctkm  on  the  late  recognition  of  this  great  conftitutional  prin- 
ciple, tnat  in  parliament  alone,  as  t^cir  reprefentativc,  refides  the 
power  of  regulating  every  emergency  not  already  provided  for  by 
the  express  law,  or  by  the  known  eftabliJhed  cuflam  of  the  realuu* 

lit  the  conclufiou  of  the  pamphlet,  there  are  fomc  general 
lemarks  on  adminiftration  and  opposition,  which,  we  believe^ 
win  be  admitted  to  be  judicious  and  juft  by  the  friends  of 
cadi  party.  It  alfo  details  the  proceedings  of  a  parliament, 
perhaps  the  rnoft  memorable,  for  the  importance  of  its  tranf- 
p£bons,  of  any  that  has  occurred  in  the  prefent  century;  and 
the  author  is,  doubtlefs,  ftrongly  fupported  in  his  opinions  by 
the  authority  of  other  political  writers,  who  have  laM  before  the 
public  their  fentiments  on  the  feveral  fubjefts  of  which  he  de- 
livers an  account.  He  feems  to  tread  much  in  the  footfteps  of 
the  writer  who  lately  produced  ( a  fliort  Sketch  of  the  hut 
ten  Years  of  the  Reign  of  George  the  Third/ 

.  .    ,  .  ■   ■     ■■ ,.  ,i      ■■  ■      •    »  ■■  * -  i« 

MONTHLY    CATALOGUE. 

CONTROVERSIAL  and   POLITICAL. 

J  letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bijhef  of  La*J*f,  ctmuuning 
Remarks  em  his  Lordfii/s  CUrge  to  the&lerg)  of  the  Djocffe  tf 
Lamdajf.    +te.     is.     Debrett.     1792. 

THE  biftiop's  Charge  has  been  the  fubjeft  of  much  aDisaadvesv 
fiofu  Wefouwlitgenei^yinnocem,  though  f^ctimes  bUme- 
$%$£,  bat  worded  with  to  much  caution,  that  we  fufpeded  it  miglst 
ka?e  been  a  little  altered ;  an  rafinuation  hinted  pretty  plainly  bjr 
the  *  Country  Curate/  hut  which  h  would  have  been  improper 
isv.oi,  without  authority,  to  have.ootked.     The  bifbop's  corarf- 
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pondent  fees  much  danger  in  his  lordfhip's  caution,  and  thinks  tfiaf 
the  Charge  has  in  many  refpe&s  an  efoteric,  as  an  exoteric  mean> 
ing;  an  imputation  which  certainly  ffcould  not  be*  rafltly  thrown 
out,  for  if  no  improper  conferences  can  be  fairly  drawn  from  what 
he  h4s  faidi  tbey  certainly  fhould  not  be  deduced  from  what  he  has 
omitted;  A  great  part  of  the  Letter  relates,  however,  to  die  fop*» 
pofed  opinions  of  his  lordihip,  which  are  either  concealed,  or  0»» 
Ij  covertly  hinted  at. 

Many  objections  are  htade  to  the  new  ecclefiafhcal  cftablifhmertt 
in  France,  which  Dr.  Watfon  feems  to  approve.  One  of  thefe  is 
the  want  of  fecurity  for  the  property  which  they  have  been  allow- 
ed tm  keep*  This  is,  however;  an  objection,  the  foroe  of  which, 
when  the  government  is  eftablifhed,  will  vantih  $  and*  if  it  is  over- 
thrown, will  no  longer  be  made.  But,  if  high  dignities  and  tbe 
emplumcDts  of  the  hierarchy  are  to  be  the  reward  of  diftingaiihe4 
learning  and  cultivated  abilities,  the  biftiop'e  calculation  of  .the  re- 
maining  riches  of  the  French  church  is  groundlefsj  for  the  prizes 
ihouid  be  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  numbers,  td  excite 
emulation^  The  reply  to  his  lordihip's  remarks  on  the  teft  and 
corporation  ads  is  veiy  judicious  ;  and  the  connection  between  the* 
church  and  ftate,  as  it  is  influenced  by  the  political  opinions  of 
fettarifts,  very  clearly  pointed  out.  The  Country  Curate  ieems 
eager  to  fhow,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Diffenters,  at  the  Re  vol  u* 
tionand  in  the- Rebellion,  was  felfifh  and  intcfrelfed,  iince,  in  either 
cafe,  the  government  would  be  lefs  tolerant  than  that  which  they 
fupported.  But,  to  feek  for  motives  in  order  to  form  the  accufa- 
tion,  is  an  invidious  taflc :  '  they  did  the  ftate  fome  fervice  •'  and 
every  reward  which  government  can  beftow,  confident  with  its 
own  iafety,  they  ihouid  receive.  On  the  whole,  our  author  rea- 
fons  with  great  force  and  ability ;  yet  we  think  he  foxftetitiies  dif* 
plays  prejudices  too  deeply  rooted,  and  is  eager,  but  perhaps  he 
has  well  founded  reafons,  to  condemn  Dr,  Watfon  for  what  he  has 
omitted,  as  well  as  for  what  he  has  faid. 

ieJUaiom  on  tbe  controvtrfial  Writings  of  Dr.  Prirftby,  relative  to 
Religious  Opinions,  Ejtabliflments,  and  ft/is.  Parti.  £«*• 
I/.  6<r*.     Rivingtons.     1791* 

The  author  of  thefe  Reflexions  examines  the  different  writings 
of  the  adventurous  polemic  with  great  (kill  and  propriety.  But, 
reftingon  different  foundations,  and  reafoning  with  almoft  oppofice 
views,  the  combatants  draw  conclufions  *  far  as  the  poles  afunder.' 
In  fome  few  inftances,  Dr.  PrieiUey's  antagonift  purfues  his  own 
principles  farther  than  expedience  or  the  temper  of  this  asra  will 
admit ;  farther  than  we,  who  wiih  for  a  regulated  liberty  both 
civil  and  religious,  can  follow  him ;  yet,  on  the  whole,  this  is  a 
work  which  we  have  read  with  pleafure.  It  relates  chiefly  to  the 
ted  and  qprporation  ads,  and  the  charge  fo  freely  and  unequivo- 
cally mack  of  pertouuon  by  the  church. 
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A  Defense  of  Public  or  Social  Worjbip  ;  in  a  Letter  to  G.  Wakefield* 
B.J.     By  J.  Wilfo*,  M.  J.     $<vo.     is.     Brown.     *79*» 
In  reviewing  Mi.  Wakefield's  work,  we  contented  our&lves  with 
Hating  his  arguments,  for  reafenj  that  we  may  probably  give  in 
the  courfe  of  this  controverfy,  for  a  controversy  we  even  then  ex- 
pected ;  we  mnft  at  prefent  do  little  more.     Mr,  Wilfon  contend*^ 
that  the  parages  adduced  by  Mr.  Wakefield  relate  undoubtedly  to 
private  prayer,  which  was  a  duty  ftri&ly  inculcated  by  our  Savi- 
our ;  bat  th.it  he  went  up  into  the  Temple  frequently,  where  pray- 
ers were  public  and  facial.     He  dwells  a  little  too  much  on  an  ar- 
gument taken  from  the  common  language  of  the  prefent  time,  and 
does  not  fufficiently  fhow,  that  the  prayers  in  the  Temple  were 
JociaL    His  arguments,  relating  to  the  practice  of  the  apoftles,  are 
not  directed  with  fufficient  care  to  this  latter  point. 

Curfory  Remarks  on  an  Enquiry  into  the  Expediency  and  Propriety  of 
Public  or  Social  Worjbip.     RefpeBfully  inscribed  to  G.  Wakefield, 
B.J.     By  Eufibia.     8w.     6d.    Knott.     1792. 
National  religion  appears  with  peculiar  beaury  in  a  female  mind, 
/or  it  is  generally  animated  with  a  warmth  of  devotion,  and  ren- 
dered interefiing  by  the  feminine  weaknefs,  which  requires  fup* 
port.     Eufebia's  Remarks,  independent  of  this  recommendation, 
are  truly  judicious,  and  ihe  has  felecled  fome  parages  which,  re- 
l  quire  Mr.  Wakefield's  attentive  confident  ion  in  the  progrefs  of 
this  Enquiry.     We  fhall  only  fuggeft,  that  the  prayers  mentioned 
were  probably  regulated  by  the  Jewim  ritual  and  cuftoms.    The 
'following  paflage  is  exprefled  with  peculiar  beauty  and  force. 

*  And  though  fuch  devout  afpirations  can  give  no  information 
to  an  Omnifcient  Being,  nor  alter  his  plans,  originally  defigned 
for  the  greatcjl  general  and  individual  good  ;  yet  it  is  poifible,  that 
they  may  be  links  in  the  great  chain  of  caufes  and  effects,  and  by 
giving  rife  to  pure  and  pious  fentiments,  be  ultimately  productive 
of  confequences  the  moil  beneficial.  Far  as  the  world  has  advanc- 
ed to  maturity,  and  enlightened  as  is  the  prefent  age,  compared 
with  former  obfenrity ;  yet  are  the  generality  of  mankind  by  no 
means  fufficiently  fpiritualifed,  as  to  be  capable  of  rifing  into  firft 
principles,  and  regulating  their  practice  from  the  reafon  and  mo- 
ral fitnefs  of  things;  and  wherethrough  inattention  or  incapacity, 
this  is  not  to  be  expected,  even  a  mechanical  devotion,  a  mere 
performance  of  external  duties  (and  private  prayer  may  frequently^ 
be  no  more)  may  have  a  reftraining  effect  upon  the  conduct  ?  as  i; 
is  a  general  obfervation,  that  youth,  who  have  received  a  religious 
education,  though  the  precepts  may  not  have  reicbed  the  hearty 
are  yet  incapable  of  ruining  into  vice  and  diffipation,  wi$h/ the  fame 
callous  inconfideration  as  others,  whofe  early  aflbciations  have  been 
of  a  different  nature;  when  through  the  medium  of  the  fenfts,  re- 
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peated  impreffions  have  been  made  on  the  brain,  good  of  evil  ha* 
bits  acquire  an  afcendancy  not  eafily  to  be  eradicated;  words  mail 
lirft  be  taught,  and  ideas  will  afterwards  cling  to  them.  If,  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  a  vain  difplay,  all  outward  a&s  and  ex- 
preffions  of  devotion  are  to  lie  difcou  raged,  piety  will  want  the 
prevailing  recommendation  of  example,  of  religion  be  reduced  to 
a  mere  fyftem  of  morals,'  which  unaffifted  reafon  might  have  dif- 
COvered,  without  needing  a  divine  interference.* 

Notts  on  Mr.  Paint**  Rights  of  Man.  %<vo.  is.  bd.  Debrett.  179a* 
These  Notes  are  comprized  in  fix  Numbers,  and  are  written 
'With  fpirit  and  ability.  We  cannot  but  think,  indeed,  that  the 
author  has  misemployed  his  time ;  for  thofe  who  admire  the  def- 
picable  work  on  which  he  comments,  mall  be  blinded  either  by 
ignorance  or  the  prejudice  of  party  :  it  is  equally  difficult  to  in- 
.  form  the  £rft  clafs,  and  to  remove  the  veil  from  the  eyes  of  the  fe* 
cond. 

Stri3ures  on  a  Pampbkt  entitled  9  bought*  on  the  late  Riots  at  Bir- 
mingham.   By  aWelJb  Fret  bolder*    %vo.    is.  Johnfon.  1792. 
We  have  often  had  occafion  to  commend  the  abilities  of  the 
Welfh  Freeholder,  and  the  force  of  his  rca  Toning.     In  the  prefent 
5tri&ures,  though  we  differ  a  little  from  him  in  opinion  refpe&ing 
Jh.  Prieftley's  equanimity,  his  mild  forgiving  difpofition,  as  well 
as  the  original  intentions  of  thofe  who  propofed  the  commemoration 
en  its  firft  very  cxtenfive  fcale,  he  has  fully  fupported  his  former 
chara&er.    The  author  of  the  *  Thoughts  *  was  much  too  eager 
and  violent  in  his  abufe,  unfup ported  by  any  facls :  the  Free- 
holder may  perhaps  be  excoied  therefore,  if,  in  his  correction  of 
'  Aefe  faults,  he  errs  a  little  in  the  oppofite  extreme* 

A  Letter  from  Timothy  Sober  fides,  Extinguijher -Maker  at  Wolvtr* 
tamfton,  to  y.  Blafi,  Bellows-Maker,  at  Birmingham.  Sw.  6d* 
Johnfon.     1792* 

Timothy  is  a  fly  dog.  He  begins  with  profeffing  his  attach- 
ment to  church  and  Hate, /and  is  €  all  on  fire  *  againft  thofe  wicked 
rogues  the  Preibyterians,  who  were  tp  blow  »p  the  Church  an4 
murder  ajl  the  biihpps.  This  he  finds,  however,  to  be  the  vio- 
lent calumnies  of  party,  and  that  truly  the  DiiTenters  have  dose  na 
Jiarm  ;  nay,  that  they  are  a  stry  good  fort  of  people— In  truth, 

Jimothy,  you  are  a  wag,  but  you  do  not  want  abilities,  and  we 
ould  have  no  objection  to  meet  you  on  bextcr  ground. 

J  Letter  to  the  Rev.  E.  Holder,  on  the  brief  and  fufkient  Anfmer  tn 
the   Philofophy  of  the  Mafons.     lime.     id.     Routh,  firiftot. 

This  little  ephemera  was  formed  and  animated  in  twenty- four 
Jiouri,  and  lived  but  twice  that  time.    In  other  words,  it  was 
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written,  printed,  and  fold,  in  the  fhort  fpace  of  tbree  daysj  it,  of 
courfe,  efcaped^he  notice  of  our  collector ;  and,  for  the  copy  we  pof- 
fe(s$  a*  well  as  for  the  obliging  manner  in  which  it  was  conveyed, 
we  mutt  exprefs  our  thank*.  We  fufpett  the  '  Letter*  before,  h* 
to  have  been  written  by  the  author  of  the  Philofophy  of  the  Ma- 
font ;  it  is  lively,  fpirited,  and  judicious.  As  he  difcl^ims  the 
flighted  intention  of  injuring  the  caufe  of  Christianity,  we  ought 
not  to  fuggeft  any  farther  doubts  on  this  fubject :  the  Heathen  and 
the  Jew,  he  obferves  in  that  work,  are  not  fictitious  characters, 
and  they  muft  confequentlyanfwer  for  their  own  fiepticifm.  The* 
reply  to  Mr.  Holder  is  animated  and  fevere,  often  farcaftica!  J 
the  aaftver  was  certainly  calculated  to  cail  forth  the  efforts  of  an 
able  antagonift. 

Principles  of  Government  deduced  from  Reafon,  fupported  by  Englijb 
Experience,  and  oppofed  to  French  Errors*  By  the  Rev.  i?. 
Nates,  A.M.  $*uo.  is.  6d.  Stockdale.  1792. 
Onr  author  is  a  judicious  and  rational  admirer  of  the  Engliih  con* 
ftitotion,  which  he  defends  with  great  propriety  and  force  againU 
the  vifionary  refinements  of  reformers.  The  defence  is,  in  general, 
well  conducted,  though  occafionally  Mr.  Nares  errs  in  not  availing 
fcimfelf  of  fome  flrong  grounds,  and,  in  one  or  two  inftance?,  fall* 
into  fome  little  errors.  The  moil  dangerous  and  important  of  thefe 
is,  where  he  feems  willing  to  raife  the  kingly  power  too  high.  A 
BritiflS  king  has,  within  the  ft  rift  limits  of  the  conflitution,  as  much, 
power  as  a  wife  man  would  wifh  for,  and  what  a  good  king  might 
employ  for  the  general  happinefs  of  his  fubjecls.  Our  authojr 
fhoold  alfo  have  adverted  to  the  king  being  of  himfelf*  one  branch 
of  the  conflitution,  and  to  the  political  foundation  of  the  principle, 
'  that  the  kief  can  do  no  wrong/ 

The  New  Plain  Dealer;    oT,  Freeman9 s  Budgets.    No.  T.     Contain- 
ing am  impartial  State  eft  be  Cafe  between  the  Britijb  Nation,  com- 
moniy  colled 'John  Bnii%  and  G.  R.  Svo.  zs.  6d.  Fores.  1792. 
*  We  have  read  this  work  with  fome  attention,  but  are  unable  to 
give  any  account  of  it,  or  of  the  author's  defign.     Every  tiling 
feems  to  be  wrong  in  the  political  world,  becaufe  the  new  Plain 
Dealer  is  neither  a  peer  nor  a  placeman.    It  is,  indeed,  a  wretch* 
ed  farrago.  <? 

An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature,  Defers ,  audAbufts  of  the  Britijb  Con~ 
'  JNtutien,    nvitb  Strl&uret  on  tbe  prefent  Adminiftration.     $ve. 
2/.  6/.    Jordan.    1792. 

The  objections  fpecified  by  this  author,  with  regard  to  the 

Bfitifli  cooftitution,  it  Inch  as  have  been  uniformly  retailed  by 

every  political  pamphleteer,  for  at  leaft  half  a  century.    They 

coftilft  chiefly  of  the  iaflnence  of  the  crown,  particularly  its  pre- 

.  Crit.  Rev*  N.  AlU  (IV.)  Fib.  1792.        R  xogativt 
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fbgative  of  making  war,  and  the  unequal  reprefcntation  of  tlie 
people  ;  from  both  which  the  author  endeavours  to  deduce  many 
'  pad  events,  unfavourable  to  the  nation,  and  to  excite  apprebeo- 
fions  refpe&ing  public  calamities  in  future.  Whatever  founda- 
tion there  may  be  for  forae  of  his  remarks,  in  others  he  is  evident- 
ly erroneous,  and  not  only  erroneous  but  unjuft.  He  is,  indeed, 
too  intemperate  a  writer  to  treat  with  moderation  any  fubjeft  which 
has  a  connection  with  the  interefts  of  party.  He  avowedly  paflea 
over  the  Coalition  with  a  very  few  obfervations ;  *  believing  that 
all  cool,  thinking  men,  muft  long  before  this  be  convinced  that 
it  was  only  an  error  in  jodgment  in  Mr.  Fox,  and  not  a  defertion 
of  the  caufe  of  the  people.'  The  fubfequent  part  of  the  pamphlet, 
which  it,  in  general  declamatory,  is  interfperfed  with  addrefle* 
to  the  houfe  of  commons,  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  the  king ;  in 
which  the  author,  directly  or  indire&ly,  delivers  many  political 
exhortations,  conformable  to  the  defign  of  his  enquiry.  The  three 
branches  of  the  legiflature  are  treated  by  him*with  a  degree  of  de- 
cency ;  but,  in  what  relates  to  the  condud  of  administration,  he 
Teems  not  to  be  much  actuated  by  referve. 

POETICAL. 

A  Poetical  EpiftUfrom  Marie  Antoinette,  Queen  of  France,  to  Leo- 
'   /old  the  Second,  Emperor  of  Germany,  Bj  Thomas  Atiinfou.  8<v*» 

ir.     Hamilton.     1791^ 

This  is  written  with  a  view  to  excite  fenfations  o!  pity  for  the 
fufferings  of  degraded  majelly.  Mr.  Atkinfon  fpeaks  with  mo- 
clefty  of  his  performance;  nor  is  it  indeed  entitled  to  much  praifc. 
The  lines,  however,  flow  in  an  eafy  manner,  are  fometimes  pa- 
thetic, and  feldom  or  never  highly  reprehend ble. 

fhe  Triumphs  of  Friendjhip.     An  Hiftorietl  Poem.     By  W.  Golden. 
$to.     zs.  6d.     Jordan..   1791 . 

.    The  old  tale  of  the  king's  reiigning  the  maid  he  loved  to  ft 
friend,  whofe  heart  (he  had  inadvertently  caught,  and  whofe  vir- 
tue rendered  him  incapable  of  perfidy.     It  is  told  with  little  into 
.  reft,  and  without  one  fpark  of  poetic  fire. 

'  'Twas  Adelaide,  the  beauteous,  fair,  and  wife! 

Who  by  her  mother  kept  from  public  eyes, 

Like  the  pure  lily  of  the  humble  vale, 

Unfullied  and  unfeen,  Jbe  grae'd  the  dale.' 
In  this  manner  '  file'  and  '  he'  are  often  brought  in  erroneouilf 
to  fill  up  the  verfe,  and  fometimes  to  tag  the  rhyme,  in  defpite  of 
propriety  or  even  grammar. — Fie  on't,  'tis  an  un weeded  garden ! 

Poems  Miscellaneous  end  Humorous*  with  explanatory  Notes  and  Oh* 
fervatiotu.  By  E.Nairne.  8w.3x.64/.  Simmons  aadKerby.  1791. 
The  poems  are  indeed  miscellaneous,  and  fometimes  humour* 
9  ««* 
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%us.  Mr.  Nairne's  chief  fkill  cod  fids,  however,  in  the  vulgar 
phrafeology  ttrmed  Jiang,  with  his  provincial  and  Jcwifh  language. 
His  fubfc  fibers,  nocwJth (landing,  feem  to  have  no  reafon  to  comr 
plain*     His  bill  of  fare  is  various,  and  his  humour  decent* 

Two  Poems  or  Sengs,  one  om  Abdul  Admit ,  /he  late  Grand  Sultan. 

The  other  om  Sir  Jeremiah  Tickle,  Bart,  called  the  Hatter* s  Tale. 

Sw.      is.     Deighton.     1791. 

In  the  dedication  there  are  fome  obfcure  hints  at  a  literary  theft; 
and  one  of  the  prizes  Teems  to  have  been  the  fong  on  Abdul  Ach- 
snet.  The  poor  man  who  Hole  it  deferves,  *  to  be  committed  to 
everlafling  redemption'  for  the  theft,  unlefs  it  can  be  proved  that 
he  never  previeufjkread  it.  The  fecond  poem  Teems  to  be  the  life 
of  the  thief;  and  we  dp  declare,  in  confequence  of  the  full  powers 
vefttd  in  us,  by  the  fovereign  Martinus  Scriblerus  I.  that  the  cul- 
prit is  hereby  acquitted  of  any  farther  pains  and  penalties. — To 
have  his  life,  written  by  a  poet  like  our  author,  is  the  greatcft  pu. 
nifhment  that  can  be  awarded. 

DRAMATIC. 

The  Dreamer  Awake  ;  or,  Pugilift  Matched.  A  Farce,  in  two  A&s*. 

As  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Garden.     By  E.  G. 

Eyre.     Svo.     Is.     Richardfon.     179 1. 

The  plot  and  incidents  of  this  little  piece  are  fcarcely  within, 
the  limits  of  comedy,  or  to  be  tried  on  the  ftatutes  of  the  Stagy  rite. 
The  whole  was  probably  intended  to  raife  a  laugh  at  the  clofe  of  a 
theatrical  evening,  and  it  will  perhaps  fucceed.  To  introduce, 
however,  the  equivoque  of  a  modern  bruifer,  propofing  to  contend 
with  a  follower  of  Dr.  Johnfon  in  '  hardne/s  of  head,*  is  almott 
too  much  for  modern  farce. 

A  School  for  Scandal^  or  News-Papers.     A  Comedy.     %<vo.    is.  6d. 
Symonds.     1 792. 

The  plot  of  this  fatirical  farce,  for  it  deferves  no  higher  name, 
is  truly  contemptible  ;  but,  if  the  editors  of  morning  papers  have 
done  fuch  things,  thus  mould  they  be  told  of  it.  Foote's  carica- 
ture in  the  Bankrupt  is  tamely  drawn,  and  coldly  coloured  in  com* 
padfon ;  but  Smollett  has  perhaps  weakened  the  force  of  all  fcenes 
of  this  nature  by  the  fuperior  fpirit  of  his  inimitable  representa- 
tions. 

NOVELS. 

The  Female  Werter,  a  Novel.  Tranjlated  from  the  French  of  M. 
Perrin.  2  Vols.  Mmo.  6s..  Robin  fans.  1791. 
The  pernicious  poifon  of  the  '  Sorrows  of  Werter*  wanted  not 
a  more  general  diffemi nation.  Bat  the  prefent  work  is  lefs  dan- 
gerous,  becaufe  it  is  lefs  interefting ;  and  when,  as  a  concomitant 
fBQgve  to  fuicide,  the  little  mortification  of  railing  in  the  perform - 
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ance  of  a  concerto  from  timidity  is  added,  the  whole  is  rendered 
ridiculous.  Aimoft  every  circumftance  in  Wetter  is  alfo  parodied 
or  copied,  particularly  the  force  of  the  obfervatfon  of  Albert  ia 
delivering  the  piftols.  If  we  except  the  pernicious  leftbn,  fome 
parts  of  this  work  defer ve  our  applaufe,  as  indicating  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  and  containing  various  fcenes  elegantly  de- 
scriptive. 

Lton,  a  Spartan  Story.  By  Henry  Siddont%  Author  cf  William  Wal<~ 
lace*  1  Vols.  121*0.  5/.  Lane.  1791. 
A  Spartan  ftory !  There  is  not  the  flighted  refemblance  of  Spar- 
tan manners.  Even  the  names  are  Saxon ;  and  the  manners  the 
puling,  maukifh,  refemblances  of  the  veriefttrafh  of  modern  no- 
vels.—-Such  crude  abfurdities  are  an  infult  on  the  public  ;  and 
*  by  the  author  of  William  Wallace,*  or  *  of  Leon,'  will  be  fuf- 
-fcient/in  future,  to  reprobate  any  work. — We  are  unwilling  to 
hold  up  to  a  young  man  the  mirror  of  ridicule;  but,  if  we  find 
thefe  follies  repeated,  we  ftiali  indulge  ourfelves  With  a  laugh 
at  fome  of  the  particular  abfurdities. 

Tbt  Carpenter's  Daughter  of  Derham-Donvn,or  Sketches  on  the 
Banks  of  Windermere*  z  Fols.  timo.  6s.  Lane.  1791. 
Windermere  is  introduced,  probably  to  render  the  title  more 
fafcinating;  but  this  celebrated  lake  has  little  connection  wiihtlic 
ilory>  and  indeed  it  wanted  no  adventitious  affiftance.  The  whole 
is  entertaining  and  intcrefting;  the  characters  diverfified,  and  ge- 
nerally amiable.  In  die  conduct  of  the  ftory  there  are  many"  im- 
probabilities, and  the  changes  are  feldom  fkilfully  introduced  : 
we  were  much  furprifed  that,  with  fome  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  world,  and  fome  {kill  in  developing  the  intricacies  of 
the  human  heart,  there  fhould  be  fo  great  a  defe&  in  the  mecha- 
nical bufinefc  of  arrangement. 

The  Butler}s  Diary ;  or,  the  Uiftory  of  Mifs  Eggerton.  2  Vols.  \zmo. 
6s.  Lane.  1791. 
There  is  a  novelty  in  the  ftyle  and  manner  of  this  ftory  which 
Tenders  it  pleafing.  There  is  a  discrimination  of  character  alfo, 
with  various  little  traces  of  knowledge  and  reflection,  which  feem 
to  lift  thefe  volumes  above  the  common  rank:  the  fituations  and 
events  are  lnterefting  and  not  improbable ;  but  the  language, 
from  the  printer's  or  author's  inadvertence,  is  very  inaccurate : 
we  fufpect  both  to  be  in  fault. 

MI    SCELLANEOUS* 

Aftond  Letter  t$  the  Right,  Hop.  Charles  James  Fox,  upon  the  Mat- 
ter of  Libels.  B$  J*  Bowles,  BJq.  too.  zs.  Whieldon.  179*. 

We  hate  already  noticed  with  approbation  Mr.  Bowles's  two 
•'  *  -  *  former 
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Jbrraer  publications  on  this  fubjedt ;  and,  feemingly  alarmed  a* 
Mr.  Fox's  intended  bill,  he  continues  toihow  himfclf  an  able  and 
ipirited  advocate  for  the  rights  of  judges.  He  allows,  however, 
that,  in  cafes  of  libel,  the  jury  may  and  ought  to  decide  upon  the 
fad  of  publication,  and  alio,  in  a  limited  fenfc,  upon  the  inten- 
tion of  the  author.  They  may,  for  inflate,  decide,  he  thinks, 
whether  the  author  meant  to  write  about  the  perfons  and  thing* 
ailed ged,  and  in  the  manner  charged  in  the  indictment.  Bnt  whe- 
ther he  had  an  innocent  or  criminal  intention  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  ought  to  be  referved,  in  Mr.  Bowles's  opinion,  according  to  * 
the  conllitution  of  this  country,  for  the  decifion  of  the  judges. 
This  refts  greatly  on  the  puifne  judge,  who,  if  he  be  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  lord  chancellor,  or  even  of  the  mailer  of  the  rolls^ 
may  be  in  this  way  biaffed  in  favour  of  the  court :  we  know  not 
whether  Reviewers,  of  all  mortal  men  the  moil  incorrupt  and  im- 
partial, could  come  out  harmlefs  from  this  fiery  trial.— The  quef- 
tion  is,  however,  now  before  the  firft  tribunal  in  the  world ;  and 
to  it  we  ought  to  leave  the  decifion.  We  muft,  however,  praife 
Mr.  Bowles  for  his  ability  and  ingenuity  in  the  examination,  and 
fhopld  have  praifed  him  more  chearfully  if  a  few  harfh  expreflions, 
which  never  affift  an  argument,  had  been  omitted. 

A  Ln tit  to  the  Student*  in  Divinity  in  the  Diccefe  ofChefier ;  ecco> 

fontdby  a  late  Publication  of  €  A  Lift  of  Books,9  with  €  a  Pre* 

face,'  by  the  Bijhop  of  Chtfter  \  and  intended  as  a  Supplement  f 

that  Work.     %vo.     6d.     Johnfon.     1792*      , 

•  Audi  alteram  partem9  fhould  be  the  motto  of  this  Letter.  The 

author,  with  fotne  petulance,  attacks  the  bifhop  for  many  omif- 

fions  in  bis  lift :  it  was  the  greateft  of  crimes  to  have  forgotten  Dk 

Prieftky  and  Mr.  Lindfey's  works.  The  omiffion  is  now  fupplied  5 

and  we  ought  to  add,  that,  befides  thefe  prophets  of  the  new 

School,  we  find  many  valuable  authors  in  the  prefent  collection. 

Account  of  the  Parijb  of  Fair  ford,  in  the  County  ofGlouceftcr  ;  nuitk 
a  particular  Defcription  of  the  ftained  Glafs  in  the  Windows  of  tbt 
Church,  and  Engravings  of  ancient  Monuments.  4/4,  2/,  Wilkie* 
1791. 

Thefe  little  local  hiftories,  with  accounts  of  monuments,  flamed 
glafs.  Sec.  are  not  generally  interfiling  ;  and  we  have  no  parti- 
cular reafon  to  blame  or  to  commend  the  editor's  accuracy.  Fair-j 
ford  is  a  market  town,  eight  miles  eaii  from  Cirenceflerj  and  its 
claim  to  notice  originated  from  John  Tame,  who,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fifteenth  century,  brought  the  woollen  majiura&ure  tq 
the  town.    He  died  in  1471. 

The  Wonders  of  the  Creation  ;  or,  Contemplations  on  the  Works  of 
God.  Written  originally  in  German,  by  C.  C  Sturm.  Tranjlated 
onto  English  by  a  Clergyman,  ttmo.2s.6d.  Rotripfooa*  1794. 
The  various  wonders  of  the  creation  excise  \n  our  author  a  warm, 
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animated  fpiritof  devotion,  equally  free  from  vifionary  fancies  arid 
enchufiafm.  This  little  work  is  calculated  to  give  birth  to  the 
<moft  falutary  refleclions  in  young  minds,  and  to  warm  the  heart, 
without  railing  the  fancy  too  high.  The  philofophy  alfo  is  in  ge- 
neral correct.  The  only  error  of  importance  that  we  have  remark- 
ed is  the  opinion  that  fome  in  feels  feed  on  mineral  fubftances. 

Remarkable  ZxtraBs  and  Obfcrvaihns  on  the  Slave -Trade ;  toitb 
forte  Confideraiions  on  the  Confumption  of  Weft  India  Produce. 
Bzmo.     id.     Dar.ton.      1792. 

In  other  words,  horrid  (lories,  ad  captandum  vulgus  —  for  a 
penny. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Vfe  of  Sugar,  and  other  Products  of  the  Weft 
India  lflands.  In  an/nver  to  a  Pamphlet  entitled,  *  Remarkable* 
Extracts,  Wf.1  %<uo.  6d.  Boofey.  1 792. 
The  dearnsfs  of  fugar,  probably  in  part  owing  to  the  fel£(k 
fpeculations  of  monopolies,  has  occasioned  it  to  be  omitted  from 
among  the  luxuries  of  many  perfons,  who  have  in  this  way  obvi- 
ated in  fome  meafure  the  defign.  It  is,  however,  affifted  by  thofe 
who  conlider  the  ufe  of  fugar  as  adding  to  the  miferies  of  the  Afri- 
can (laves.  This  laft  argument  our  author  endeavours  to  invalidate 
with  an  eameftnefs  which,  notwithstanding  his  aflertions,  may  be 
fuppofed  to  aiife  from  at  leaft  fome  collateral  connections.  We 
cannot,  however,  highly  compliment  him  on  his  fuccefs  in  mow- 
ing, that  the  difufe  of  fugar  would  be  fo  injurious  to  the  (laves,  to 
the  commerce  of  this  country,  and  the  health  of  Our  countrymen. 
We  may  indeed,  for  his  confolation,  hint,  that  its  ufe  will  not  be 
very  materially  or  permanently  leflened.  Many  will  return  to  it ; 
and  from  the  increafing  population,  as  well  as  export,  in  confe- 
qnence  of  tbe  confufton  in  the  French  colonies,  the  lefs  of  the 
•  fturdy  moraliftV  will  be  fcarcely  felt.  The  importation  of  the 
maple  fugar  from  America,  and  of  fugar  from  Bengal,  will  be  a 
blow  to  the  Weft  Indies  much  more  fevere. 

Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Billing  ton,  from  her  Birth  :  containing  a « Variety  of 
Matter,  ludicrous,  theatrical,  mnfical,  and  — .  With  Copies 
of  fever al  Original  Letters,  nonv  in  the  PoffeJJion  of  the  Pmblijber, 
written  by  Mrs.  Billington,  to  her  Mother  the  late  Mrs.  Weichjd; 
t<uo.    is.     Ridgway.     1792. 

■^  You  make  us  ftrange 

E'en  to  the  difpofition  that  we  owe,  ' 

When  now,  we  think,  you  can  -behold  fuch  fcenes, 
And  keep  the  natural  ruby  on  ydor  cheeks,      •   * 
Wtyle  our's  are  blanched  with— rhorror, . 
Can  fuch  things  be  I  In  truth,  Mr.  Ridgway,  you  have  -darned 
(tie  cup  with  poifon;  the  gilded  fpeclacle  is  become  a  charnel- 
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koofe,  and  the  goddefs  of  the  grove,  on  the  motion  of  the  wand, 
lofea  all  her  allurements. 

Original  Attic  dotes  of  the  late  Duke  of Kingftou  and Mifi  Cbudleigb, 
alias  Mrs.  Harvey  %  alias  Count  efs  of  Brifiol,  alias  Duche/s  of 
King/lorn,  snttrfper/ed  <witb  the  Memoirs  of  j several  of  the  Nubility 
mm*  Gentry  now  Uving.  Written  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  G/*- 
tleman.  By  Thomas  Whitehead,  many  Tears  Servant  to  the  Dukt 
rf  Kingfton,  and  now  Mufician  at  Bath,  xzmo.  3/.  bd*  Bla- 
zon.    ^792.  * 

'  Private  follies  and  frailties  improperly  held  op  to  public  view  ; 
the  whole,  however,  feeoas  to  be  authentic;  and  we  are  forry, 
for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  that  we  muft  giye  this  opinion. 

Snbftance  of  the  Report  of  the  Court  of  DireSors  of  the  Sierra  Leon* 
Company  to  the  General  Court  held  at  London,  on  Wednefday  Q&o- 
her  19,   1791.     Svo.     is.     Phillips. 

,£ny  method  of  gradually  aboli (hi ng  the  traffic  in  flavea,  while 
the  planters  are  enabled,  by  an  attention  to  the  health  of  the  ne- 
groes and  their  children,  or  by  the  introduction  of  the  plough 
and  other  ufeful  machines,  to  cultivate  their  eftates  by  the  a ffi fi- 
ance which  they  at  ptcfent  pofTefs,  muft  be  in  every  view  defire- 
able.  In  this  great  undertaking,  the  cfhblifhraent  of  a  colony  at 
Sierra  Leone  is  a  Hep  of  importance :  it  is,  however,  but  an  in- 
confiderable  one,  and  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  purfued  with  vi- 
gour and  judgment.  In  the  prefent  report,  we  fee  no  deficiency 
of  either  ;  but  as  the  whole  of  the  plan  is  not  before  as,  we  can- 
not form  any  deciCve  opinion.  Much  mull  depend  on  the  cor- 
dial anion  of  the  black  and  white  fettles ;  and  this  is  connected 
with  temperance,  moderation,  and  a  conciliating  behaviour  in 
the  governors.  When  the  fcene  is  more  ex  ten  five  the  danger  will 
begin. 

jt  particular  Account  of  the  Commencement  and  Progrefs  oftbe  lnfur~ 
reeHon  of  the  Negroes  in  St,  Domingo,  vjhich  began  in  Auguft, 
1791  .*  Being  a  Tranflation  of  the  Speech  made  to  the  National 
AJembljt  the  3d  of  November ,  1 791.  %vo.  6d.     SewdL   1792. 
While  we  have  guarded  our  readers  againft  too  readily  believing 
the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  cruelty  of  the  planters,  we  fhould, 
equally  guard  them  againft  admitting  the  dreadful  ftories  recited 
in  this  pamphlet.     Yet  much  mifchief  muft  have  been  done ;  and 
this  publication  is  highly  feafonable.     The  wanton  experiment 
made  by  the  aflfe&ed  humanity  and  refined  philofophy  of  the  pre- 
fent times  has  been  fucceeded  by  fcenes  of  horror  and  devaftation 
in  the  French  colony.     If  we  regard  the  fafety  of  our  friends,  of 
oar  neareft  relatives  in  the  Weft  Indies,  we  fhould  be  cautions  of 
fimilar  attempts,  or  even  of  thofe  violent,  unguarded,  fpeeches, 
which  the  prefs  may  convey,  and  which  may  be  the  firft  fpark  of 
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a  dreadful  conflagration.     Never  perhaps  did  fo  much  evil  refult 
from  good  motives,  wantonly  and  injudicioufly  conducted. 

A  Letter  to  every  Houfekeeper  in  London,  on  Behalf  of  Parochial  In^ 
dujtry  Schools.  From  a  Citizen  of  the  World,  too.  6d.  Ri- 
ving tons.     179a. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  warmly  recommends  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  capital  the  initiation  of  parochial  induftry-fchools, 
for  the  benefit  of  thofe  children  who  have  no  other  opportunity 
of  receiving  any  inftru&ion  in  the  feveral  duties  of  life.  The  pxQ- 
pofal  is  highly  political  as  well  as  benevolent,  and  is  certainly  en- 
titled to  due  attention. 

A  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  Laneajhire  to  bis  Friend  in  the  Eafi 
Indies,  on  the  Suhjefl  of,  the  prefent  War  'with  Ttppoo  Sultan, 
'  ftp*.     6V.     Richardfon.     1792. 

Ironical  remarks  on  the  falfe  intelligence  from  India,  and  on 
the  conje&ures  relative  to  the  unfavourable  iflue  of  the  prefent 
War. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

WE  congratulate  Amicus  on  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  :  not 
live  new  ideas  in  the  work  mentioned !  To  us,  and  we  have  read 
it  attentively  more  than  once,  very  many  of  the  opinions  were 
new ;  and  if  he  will  look  at  the  correfpondiog  accounts  of  our  Bro- 
ther Journalifts,  he  will  find  our  praife  was  tame  and  moderate,  in 
comparifon  of  theirs.— But  we  need  no  longer  wonder ;  the  Exeter 
Coffee-houfe  feems  to  have  been  the  fource  of  his  critical  know* 
ledge,  and  of  his  information  refpe&ing  boih  works.  We  have 
taken  fome  pains  to  enquire  into  the  fa&  he  has  dated,  and  can 
add,  from  good  authority,  that  it  is  not  true.  Copies  were  in- 
deed fold  at  the  price  he  mentions,  but  they  were  a  few  remaining 
ones  of  ihefecond  edition.  The  pubtiiher  never  lamented  purchasing 
the  copy ;  and  the  author  did  not  flop  the  fale.— We  would  advife 
Amicus,  in  his  next  Tour  to  the  Land's  End,  to  be  more  cautious 
from  whom  he  receives  his  information.  We  give  him  this  advice 
in  ferious  and  friendly  terms  5  for  we  are  convinced  that  he  meant 
to  ferve  us,  as  well  as  the  credk  of  our  journal. 

T.  C.  is  right.  The  fuppofed  effects  of  Handel's  organ,  men- 
tioned with,  appUufe  in  our  laft  volume,  p.  417,  are  copied  from 
Dryden— Nemo  omnibus  hods  fapit— and  fo  €  the  unfetded  ac- 
count between  John  Dryden,  Cr.  with  D.  Pratt,  Reviewers  and 
Co.  debtors,9  is  at  lad  we  hope  adjufied. 

ERRATA. 

fe  fur  laft  NumWr,  P.  to.  L  §4,  for  experience,  r.  expedience. 
P.  81. 1.  a*,  for  fcccilion,  r.  fuoceffion. 
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CRITICAL  REVIEW. 

For     M  A  R  C  H,    1792., 

•  : " — TP : — '~ 

The  Ilia  J  and  Odyffey  of  Homer ,  tranjlated  into  Englijb  blank 
Vcrfa  by  fPiliiam  Cowper^  Efq*  v  Vols*  +to*  %U  I2j.  bd. 
Boards.     Johnfon.     1791* 

TjOW  far  this  long-expe&ed  tranflation  of  the  firft  of  poets 
*-*  has  gratified  the  (anguine  expectations  formed  by  many  of 
Mr.  Cowper's  admirers,  we  know  not.  Ours,  we  confefs,  were^ 
extremely  moderate  ;  and  we  have  not  been  difappointed.  Let* 
it  be  underftood  that  ourdiftruft  did  not  originate  from  any 
4k>ubc  of  Mr.  Cowper's  learning,  tafte,  or  poetical  abilities. 

ft  Pergama  dcxtrk 
Defeodi  poflent,  etiam  hac  defenfa  fuiflent. 

It  proceeded  from  the  nature  of  the  defign  itfelf :  we  never 
could  conceive  that  a  clofe  tranflation  of  Homer  would  do  juf- 
tice  to  the  original,  fatisfy  the  claffical  reader,  or  give  the  un- 
learned one  a  competent  idea  of  its  genuine  poetical  merit. 
The  idioms  of  a  dead  and  modern  language  vary  fo  much,  that 
any  literal  veriion  of  a  claific  Bard,  inftead  of  difplaying  the  fpirit 
and  meaning  of  the  original,  will  frequently  exhibit  the  appearance 
of  an  intended  burlefque.  .  Let  any  perlon  try  the  experiment 
on  an  ode  of  Pindar  or  Horace,  and  he  will  be  thoroughly  convin- 
ced of  -the  veracity  of  our  afiertion.  Too  ftrift  an  adherence 
to  the  original  compofition  will  produce  thp  fame  effect  as  an 
ill-conftruded  mirror  does  on  the  human  face :  the  fame  fea- 
tures'will  be  refle&ed,  but  enlarged,  dimintlhed,  or  diftorted. 

In  the  following  paflages,  tAs.  Cowper's  fidelity  is  unim- 
peachable :  the  learned  reader  muft  acknowledge  the  likenefs, 
but  he  cannot  deny  that  it  is  an  unpleafwg  one. 

r  Ye  are  uojuft,  ye  Gods,  and  envionrpaft 
All  others, .  grudging  If  a  Goddefs  takes 
A  mortal  man  openly  io*her  arms  ! 
So,  wbeo  the  rofy  lingered  Morning  chofe 
Oriop,  though  ye  live  yourfelvcs  at  eafe, 
I '    '    Yet  ye  all  envied  her,'— — 
CaiT#  Riy.  N.  Ar.  (IV.)  March,  1792.  S  '  So, 
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•  So,  when  the  golden-treflcd  Ceres,  urged 
By  paffion,  took  Iafion  to  her  arms 
In  a  thrice-laboured  fallow,  not  untaught 
Was  Jove  that  fecret  long,  and,  heating  it, 
Indignant,  (lew  him  with  his  candent  boh. 
So,  alfo,  O  ye  Gods,  ye  envy  me 
The  mortal  man,  my  conforu'— 

Does  fuch  language  as  this  correfpond  with  our  ideas  of  a 
fiakxmv'y  of  the  beautiful,  the  divine  Calypfo?  Again,  will  fide- 
lity excufe  the  following  filthy  image  i 

- •  from  his  gullet  gnfh'd  the  wine 

With  bontan  morfels  mingled,   many  a  blaft 

Sonorous  lifting  from  his  glutted  maw.'     Odyf.  ix.  535^ 

Or  this  very  extraordinary  one  ? 

•  ■  ■■«  fwift  flew  the  dart 

To  his  right  buttock,  flipp'd  beneath  the  bone, 
His  bladder  grazed  and  flatted  through  befort.' 

Mars  informs  Jupiter *hat  had  not  (  his  feet  ftole  him  from 
battle,'  he  might  have  been  overwhelmed  beneath  a  heap  of 
carcafes : 

— — «  and  if  at  laft 
I  lived,  had  halted  crippled  by  the  fword.9 

This  feems  rather  the  language  of  a  Chelfea  penftoner  than 
of  the  god  of  battle ;  and  the  anfwer  of  the  fire  of  gods  and 
men  has  as  little  pretention  to  fublimity. 

«  Bafe  and  (ide-lhifting  traitor !  vex  not  me. 
Here  fitting  querulous ;  of  all  who  dwell 
On  the  Olympian  heights,  thee  moft  I  hate 
Contentious,  whofe  delight  is  war  alone. 
Thou  haft  thy  mother's  moods,  the  very  fpleen 
Of  Juno,  uncontroulable  as  me, 
Whom  even  I,  reprove  her  as  I  may. 
Scarce  rule  by  mere  commands  ;  I  therefore  judge 
Thy  fufferings  a  contrivance  all  her  own. 
But  fofc.     Thou  art  mv  fon  whom  I  begat, 
And  Juno  bare  thee.     1  cannot  endure 
That  thou  fhouldft  fuffcr  long.'  II.  v.  1055. 

c  To  be  poetical  without  rhyme,  Mr.  Cowper  fays,  is  an 
argument  of  a  found  and  claifical  conftitution  in  any  language/ 
We  agree  with  him  :  but  does  he  take  fuch  lines  as  we  have 
quoted  for  Doetry  ?  or  that  fuch  as  theft  fupport  the  dignity  of 
tne  epopeiar 
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•  Nor  was  that  cry  by  Neftor  unperceiv'd 
Tboy  drinking.'  Iliad,  xiv.  1. 

*  Archer  fhrew»tongued !  fpie-maiden !  man  of  carls  1* 

II.  xi.  469. 
Thus  Diomede  reproaches  Paris  :  but  how  much  better  do  we 
recognife  the  gallant  fon  of  Tydeus  in  Pope's  verfion  ? 
'  thoo  conq*ror  of  the  fair, 

Thoa  woman-warrior  with  the  curling  hair, 
Vain  Archer  V 
Homer  cannot  be  acquitted  of  having  fometimes  put  very 
vulgar  language  into  the  mouth  of  the  emprefs  of  Heaven 

iHom.  iv.  21.;  :  (he  (colds  with  equal  energy  in  the  trans- 
ition: 

*  What  word  hath  pafs'd  thy  lips,  Jove  moft  fevere ! 
How  ?  wouldft  thou  render  fruitlefs  all  thy  pains  ? 
The  fweat  that  I  have  pour'd  ?  my  fleeds  themfelves 
Have  fainted  while  I  gather'd  Greece  in  arms 

For  paniflimeat  of  Priam  and  his  fons. 

Do  it.     But  (mall  thy  praife  fhali  be  in  heav'n.' 

We  cannot  refift  the  pleafure  of  tranfcribing  Pope's  rer- 
fion ;  who  has  preferved  the  original  fpirit,  and  done  away  all 
its  groflhcfs  :  a  ftory  does  not  depend  more  on  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  told,  than  a  fentiment. 

•  Shall  then,  O  tyrant  of  th*  ethereal  reign, 
My  fchemes,  my  labors,  and  my  hopes  be  vain  t 
Have  I  for  this  ihook  Ilium  with  alarms, 
Aflembled  nations,  fet  two  worlds  in  arms  ? 

To  fpread  the  war  I  flew  from  (hore  to  fliore, 

Th*  immortal  courfcrs  fcarce  the  labor  bore.    • 

(At  length  ripe  vengeance  o'er  their  heads  impends,) 

Bat  Jove  himfelf  the  fxithlefs  race  defends* 

Loth  as  thou  art  to  punifh  lawlefs  lull, 

Not  all  the  gods  are  partial  and  unjufh* 

Snch  lines  as  thefe  convey  a  touch  jufter  idea  of  the  fpirit  of 
die  original  than  the  others,  however  exa£h  Pope  reminds 
us  of  a  line  in  Johnfon's  funeral  infcription  on  Goldfmith : 

Nihil  fere  quod  tetigit  non  ornavit. 

His  elevation  of^numerous  pafiages,  in  the  original  flat  and 
infipid ;  ftrengtherung  thofe  that  are  feeble  ;  foftening  others 
that  are  grofe ;  and,  by  a  kind  o( chemical  procefs,  converting 
droft  into  sold  5  operating  on  them  like  fteel  on  flint,  and 
bringing  forth  latent  fire;  commands  our  admiration  and 
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applaufc.  Let  it,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  her  fia* 
fometimes  fruftrated  his  own  intentions  of  elevating  Homer's 
fentimente,  and  dignifying  his  heroic  characters,  by  too  great 
an  anxiety  to  adorn  them :  he  often  fublHtutes  the  trappings 
of  modern  finery  for  the  plain  and  graceful  veft  of  antiquity* 
Mr*  Cowper  profeffes  himfelf  to  be  one  of  his  warmeft  admirers  j 
but  remarks,  4  his  deviations  are  fo  many  [the* accuiation  cannot 
be  totally  denied]  that,  valuable  as  his  work  is  on  fome  accounts? 
it  was  yet  in  the  humble  province  of  a  tranflator,  that  I  thought 
it  poflible  even  for  me  to  follow  him  with  fome  advantage.'  In  * 
point  of  fidelity  there  is  certainly  no  cooiparifon  j  but  Kir.  C* 
is  occafionally  too  faithful  i  a  verbal  translation  not  only  dc- 
ftroys  the  fpirit,  but  fometimes  falsifies  the  meaning  of  the  ori- 
ginal. 

A  fingfe  word  may  ferve  as  an  inltance :  Hero  (He^O  has  with  . 
us  a  determinate  fenfe,  and  is  appropriated  to  military  charac- 
ters ;  but  it  is  not  fo  in  Homer  :  he  prefixes  it  to  many  names 
in  the  Odyfley,  on  whom,  had  he  firft  written  in  Emrlifii,  he 
would  never  have  beftowed  it*  We  hare  the  Hero  nalither- 
fes,  the  Hero  Egyptus*  the  Hero-  Medon,  and  the  Hero  Mega- 
penthes ;  yet  no  military  exploit  is  recorded  or  alluded  to  of 
either.  M*.  C.  therefore  mould  not  have  adopted  the  fame 
tvord.  The  firft  is  never  mentioned  but  as  a  (ooth&yer:  no- 
thing appears  of  the  ffceond,  but  that  he  was  an  old  man,  and  of 
fome  confequence  in  Ithaca  :  and  the  third  was  an  herald,  who 
(fo  far  from  being  an  heroj  according  to  our  acceptation  of  the 
word,)  concealed  himfelf  in  an  ox's  hide  during  the  Daughter 
of  the  ftiitors,  and  could  fcarcely  believe  himferfaKve  after  he 
had  been  allured  of  fafety  and  protection  by  Ulyfles  himfelf* 
With  the  bard  Phemius  he  repaired  to  the  altar  of  Jupiter. 

Tlafroc-i  wamatHirt  <f>cw  wortftyfAttm  am*.  Odyff.  zzii.  380* 

The  fourth  is  faid  to  have  been  born  to  Menelaus  4  in  his  age* 
(thaw™*  *).  Yet  Menelaus  was  one  of  the  yotingeft  of  the  Gre- 
cian kings  at  the  commencement  of  the  Trojan  war :  mucb 
younger  than  Ulyfles,  whofe  abfence  is  moft  pathetically  de- 
plored by  an  enamoured  goddefs,  and  whofe  perfonal  beauties 
captivate  a  king's  youthful  daughter,  nearly  at  the  lame  period  -, 
and  who  afterwards  is  defcribed  as  no  way  enfeebled  by  the  lapfe 
of  time.  If  we  date  the  age  of  Megapentbes,  who  is  mentioaed 
as  a  hero  and  a  bridegroom  f,  from  his  father's  beginning  to 
grow  old,  as  that  mult,  according  to  common  calculation,  be 
fome  years  after  Ulyfles  would  feefthe  efie&s  of  time,  it  reduces 
his  period  of  exiftence  to  lefs  than  nothing*  We  notice  this  litde 

*  Th'rt  word  may  poflilvy  be  rendered  natat  frwul  abfotte  fatrt  i  but  if  that 
U  adrmiiib)^,   Mr.  C.  fhould  Dot  have  tranflatcd  it  at  abtvc 
f  Odytf.  iv4  j j. 
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werfight,  as  we  (hall  a  few  others;  they  at  leaft  ftrike  us  as 
ifuch,  on  account  of  Mr.  Cowper's  unqualified  afiertion,  that 
*  Homer  has  been  charged  with  mw  and  then  a  nap,  a  crime 
•of  which  I  am  perfuaded  he  is  never  guilty/ 

We  (hall  proceed  to  mention  a  few  of  thefe  errors,  for  they 
-cannot  be  called  crimes;  and  it  is  furprifing ihat  foiew  marks 
of  inattention  or  /orgetfulnefs  (hould  occur  in  poems  of  fuch 
magnitude,  containing  fo  great  a  variety  of  chaw&ers  and.  in- 
tricacy of  fable. — Memnon  (Odyff.  iv.  188.)  is  mentioned  as 
having  killed  Antilochus,  the  Ton  of  Neftor :  but  jn  the  Iliad, 
Memnon  is  faid  to  have  been  (lain  by  Achilles  even  before  the 
commencement  of  the  adion  of  that  poem,  and  Antilochus  is  one 
jof  the  furviving  heroes  at  itsconclufion.  TIoxuTtoK*,  mucb-fufFer- 
ing)  is  an  epithet  as  frequently  applied  to  Ulyffes  f  in  the  Iliad  as 
in  the  Odyfley,  yet  at  that  time  he  had  fuffered  no  hardships  but 
Inch  as  were  Ihared  in  common  with  other  heroes.  Ajax 
(Horn.  II.  xv.  823.)  fights  with  a  long  pole  or  mace.  At  the 
xonclttfion  of  the  book,  in  which  he  is  reprefented  as  engaged 
inceflantly  in  aftion,  his  ofienfive  weapon  is  changed,  we  know 

•  This  anticipation  of  an  epithet  afterwards  peculiarly  his,  may  lead  us  to 
.eonje&QK  that  not  only  the  ficge  of  Troy,  but  the  fufiferings  of  Ulyffe*,  &c.  werje 
the  fubic&s  ol  difcourfe,  and  the  theme  of  bards  before  the  days  of,  Homer. 
JFrom  the  popu  arity  of  the  fubje&  he  might  be  led  to  give  a  pre  did  ion  to  He- 
Jen,  which  he  himlelf  hath  principally  caufed  to  *bc  acorn  plfthed,  and  made 
ilex  ftorj  the  theme  of  bards  in  future  ages :  thus  (he  tells  Paris  r 

AiQpnroirt  TiXamjS*  aoihj+ti  trroutWTi.     II.  vi.  3  57. 
Homer  fometimes  alludes*  to  other  *  poems/  recording  different  adventures 
of  the  heroes  here  celebrated.  See  particularly  the  ftory  of  Demodocus.  (Horn. 
Odyff.  viii.  75  ) 

f  Was  it  not  uuiverfally  allowed  that  the  Odyffey  was  fubfequent  Co  the 
Iliad,  we  might  have  been  almoft  tempted  to  fuppofe  that  his  name  oW^tvc, 
or  *  the'Travtller,'  was  an  acquired  name  (from  •ttv*  oh™  iter  facio)  and  gi- 
ven him  likcwife'by  anticipation ;  but  we  muff  notd'fpute  the  word  of  hi*  pW 
grandfather  Autolochus,  who  has  affiled  another  deiivatioo.  (Horn* Odyff. 
xix.*  395.)  Homer  is  an  interefting  fubje&,  and  in^tur^ing  over  Mr.  Cowper's 
translation  we  ihall  not  refrain  from  making  fuch  occanonal  remarks  as  the 
■original  may  fuMefi  to  us :  we  wiih  he  had  favoured  us  more  frequently  whh  hi* 
own.  The  Odyfley,  in  Pope's  notes,  is  faid  to  be ■'  one  ltflon  of  morality :'  but  we 
apprehend  that  Homer,  notwithstanding  the  many  noble  fentiments  he  has  feat* 
-tered  through  it,-eat<frtaioed  but  a  vecy  imperfect  idea  of  moral  virtue.  It  doe* 
not  (rem  to  have  acquired. even  a  name  to  mark  itsexiftence,  and  *{sti  is  never 
nfed  by  him  but  to  denote  valour  or  pcrfonal  rafolution.  He  make*  no  diftinc- 
tioo  between  craft  and  wifdora :  the  fevere  Minerva  conffantly  approves  the 
conduct  of  Ulyffes,  and  in  the  13th  book  of  the  Odyfley  (L  291.)  fpeaks  in 
rapture  of  his  diffimulation.  The  good  Autolochus,  mentioned  above,  is  cele- 
brated for  his  being  fuperior  to  all  men  in  theft  and  perjury. 

MvrfW  id;  wart?'  softer  ©e  atdfwwotc  txixafo 

KXtwroevm  #>'  sg«w  «  Odyfl.  xix.  395. 
It  muft  not  be  concealed  that  a  different  interpretation  has  been  given  to  this 
paflaee  by  writers  of  the  greateft  envnence.  But  if  we. reflect  that  Autolochus 
was  the  grandfather  of  Ulyffes,  endowed  with.thofe  eminent  qualifications  br 
Mercury  himlelf,  and  that  his  name  has  become  proverbial  fiora  the  earlieft 
•times  to  ihe  preicnt  for  a  thief  of  addrefs,  we  eaunot  cafi'.y  give  up  the  literal 
interpretation, 
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not  how,  and  he  kills  a  dozen  warriors  with  his  Jbarp  fpear^ 
off*  J*?/. 

Menelaus  informs  Telemachus,  that  the  pleafures  he  had 
propofed  to  participate  with  Ulyfles, 

c  could  only  envy  move 
E'en  in  the  Gods,  who  have  of  all  the  Greeks 
Amerced  him  only  of  his  wifh'd  return.'       OdyflT.  iv.  225* 
The  two  onlys  have  a  very  bad  effe&  :  for  the  firft  there  is 
no  authority  in  the  original  5  and  the  fecond  was  not,  ftri£Uy 
(peaking;  the  cafe :  but  for  this  the  translator  is  not  refpon- 
fible  *.     Many  who  furvived  the  fiege  of  Troy,  either  return- 
ed not  to  their  native  country,  or  were  expelled  foon  after  their 
return.  We  know  not  why  Ota  aws  is  rendered,  *  the  Gods.' 
Pope  tranflates  it  fome  *  envious  power.'     The  word  amerced^ 
which  here  fignifies  to  prevent  or  hinder^  appears  to  be  forced  in- 
to the  fervice  :  it  is  certainly  not  according  to  its  common  ac- 
ceptation, but  we  believe  it  is  fomewhere  ufed  in  this  fenfe  by 
Milton. 

'  Ulyfles,  in  order  to  deceive  Eumaeus,  (Horn.  OdyfT.  xtv. 
237.)  tells  him  that  he  was  a  native  of  Crete,  his  name  Caftor  ; 
and  that  he  commanded,  in  conjunction  tfith  Idomeneus,  the 
Cretans  at  the  fiege  of  Troy.  This  appears  rather  inartificial. 
So  improbable  a.circumftance  was  inconfiftent  with  the  charac- 
ter of  Ulyfles  to  mention,  or  Eumaeus  to  credit.  During  ft> 
Jong  a  fiege,  the  chiefs  of tne  refpeftive  n«:ions  muft  have  been 
well  known  through  all  Greece,  and  whoever  had  heard  of  Ido- 
meneus as  king  of  Crete,  could  not  well  be  fuppofed  ignorant 
that  the  faithful  Meriones  was  his  fecond  in  command. 

Ulyfles  is  ftyled  xato;  re ^Eya,Tg  (Horn.  Od)  AT.  vi.  275.).  Now 
fo  far  as  tallnefs  is  implied  by  *  greatnefsj  which  is  here  allud- 
ed to,  (and  according  to  ferjeant  Kite  he  that  is  born  to  be 
fix  foot  high  is  born  to  be  a  great  man),  Ulyfles  is  not  entitled 
Xo  that  epithet.  IntheJltadf  (book  iii.  228.)  he  is  reprefented 
as  *  fliorter  by  the  head'  than  Agamemnon  ;  and  in  the  fame 
book,  1.  250,  *  fliorter  by  the  moulders'  than  Menelaus  f: 
whilft  Apx  furpafles  all  the  other  Grecians  bath  6  by  head  and 
fhoulders  §.'  (II.  iii.  273.)  This  reduces  Ulyfles  to  a  very  mo- 
derate ftature,  after  admitting  that  of  Ajax  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely gigantic  ! — The  compliments  paid  to  Helen's  beauty 
in  the  Odyfley,  thirty  years  after  (he  had  eloped  with  Paris, 
are  certainly  too  exalted  ;  for  even  at  that  time,  however  beau- 
tiful, fhe  had  not,  if  we  may  truft  chronology,  much  of  the 
bloom  cf  youth  to  recommend  her,     Penelope,  another  Ninon  " 

■  ■  -  iii  >    ^ 

•  Aja*  O  lru«,  Teucer,  Diomcdc,  &c, 

■j  Horn.  I:.  iii.   ig}. 

I   7t«vt.  »  * ,-.•»  ?.fi  «*«•(  vwupx§*  iL'ffac  ft»/UHf.     I?.  i:i.  I93, 

5  *  i'X*s  Apux*  utfaXnt  «y*  ii^ia?  *{&;.    11.  iii.  227. 
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of  ancient  Greece,  appears  not  to  have  been  greatly  her  junior ; 
and  like  her,  is  ftyled  at  the  lime  of  Ulyfles'  return,  ita  ywautw, 
a  female  divinity. 

We  will  allow  thefe  inftances  of  negle&,  or  forgetfulnefs,  tp 
be,  if  Mr.  Cowper  pleafes,  fpecks  in  the  fun  :  but  we  intro- 
duce them  merely  to  (how  that,  contrary  to  his  affirmation, 
this  poetical  fun  has  fpecks.  Critical  telefcopes  have  difco- 
vered  others  of  different  kinds  j  and,  as  we  apprehend,  of 
greater  magnitude. 

Mr*  Cowper  remarks  that, 

— '  the  free  and  theclofc  tranflation  have,  each,  their  advocates. 
But  inconveniencies  belong  to  both.  The  former  can  hardly  be 
true  to  the  original  author's  ftyle  and  manner,  and  the  latter  is 
apt  to  be  fervile.  The  one  lofes  his  peculiarities,  and  tjie  other 
his  fpirit.  Were  it  poffible,  therefore,  to  find  an  exalt  medium, 
a  manner  fo  clofe  that  it  fhould  let  flip  nothing  of  the  text,  nor 
mingle  any  thing  extraneous  with  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  free 
as  to  have  an  air  of  originality,  this  feems  precifely  the  mode  in 
which  an  author  might  be  bed  rendered.9 

Here,  indeed,  refts  the  difficulty — hie  labor,. hoc  opus  eft! 
Again: 

— *  the  tranflation  which  partakes  equally  of  fidelity  and  li- 
berality, that  is  clofe,  but  not  fo  clofe  as  to  be  fervile,  free,  but 
not  fo  free  as  to  be  licentious,  promifes  fairert  ;  and  my  ambition 
will  be  fufficiently  gratified,  if  fuch  of  my  readers  as  are  able, 
and  will  take  the  pains  to  compare  me  in  this  refpeel  with  Ho- 
mer, fhall  judge  that  I  have  in  any  meafure  attained  a  point  fo 
difficult.*  v    •  r 

We  rauft  allow  that  Mr.  Cowper  feldom  violates  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  original,  or  degenerates  into  licentioufnefs ;  but  we 
cannot  acquit  him  of  being  frequently  too  tame  and  fervile.  In 
turning  over  thefe  volumes,  we  are  fometimes  apt  to  forget 
that  Homer  was  a  poet.  Had  his  intention  been  merely  to  pre- 
ferve  the  fenfe  of  the  Grecian  bard,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
a  liberal  profe  tranflation  would  have  preferved  it  in  periods  no 
lefs  mufical  than  the  prefent,and  thatthofe  c  numeri  fegefoluti' 
would  have  been  lefs  ftifli  cumbrous,  and  tirefome :  we  allude 
more  particularly  to  the  Odyfley.  In  the  Telemachus  of  Fe- 
nelon,  the  beauties  of  Homer  are  cluttered  thick  together,  and 
his  peculiarities,  fuch  as  are  ungenial  to  a  modern  language, 
avoided;  yet  we  believe  few  readers  would  perufe  it  in  blank 
verfe  with  fo  much  pleafurc  as  in  a'  decdnt  profe  tranflation. 
It  need  not  be  infilled  upon,  that  the  argument  mutt  hold 
much  ftronger.  againft  a  clofe  copy  of  Homer  in  blank  verfe. 
An  elegant  profe  tranflation  we  ftill  confider  as  extremely  de- 
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Arable :  we  gave  a  fimilar  opinion  *  fome  years  finee,  which 
we  ftill  retain.  While  we  difapprove  the  defign,  let  us  ex- 
cept particular  paffages  in  the  execution.  Where  Homer  dif- 
plays  in  a  ftriking  manner  his  poetical  excellence,  Mr.  Cowper 
generally  follows  his  fteps,  acquis  paffibus.  His  fpirit  and  man* 
ner  is  happily  transfufed  into  the  following  defcription  of  the 
adverfe  armies  marching  to  battle  : 

'  Then,  many  a  yell  was  heard,  and  many  a  moat 
Loud  intermix'd,  the  (layer  o'er  the  maimed 
Exulting,  and  the  field  was  drench'd  with  blood. 
As  when  two  winter  torrents  rolling  down 
The  mountains,  (hoot  their  floods  through  gullies  huge 
Into  one  gulph  below,  (lation'd  remote 
The  (hepherd  in  the  uplands  hears  the  roar  ; 
Such  was  the  thunder  of  the  mingling  hods.' 

The  majeftic  fimplicitv  which  marks  the  original,  in  the 
fubfequent  paflage,  is  lixewife  admirably  preferved ;  and  it 
would  be  injuftice  not  to  remark,  that  many  others  of  the  fame 
kind  might  be  produced  : 

*  Nor  Neptune,  fov'reign  of  the  boujidlefs  Deep, 
Look'd  forth  in  vain  ;  he  on  the  fummit  fat 
•    Of  Samothracia,  foreft-crown'd,  theftir 
Admiring  thence  and  temped  of  the  field ; 
For  thence  appear'd  all  Ida,  thence  the  tow'rs 
Of  lofty  Ilium,  and  the  fleet  of  Greece. 
There  fitting  from  the  deeps  upris'n,  he  mourn'd 
The  vanquiuYd  Grecians,  and  refentment  fierce 
Conceived  and  wrath  againft  all-ruling  Jeve. 
Arifing  fudden,  down  the  rugged  fteep 
With  rapid  (Irides  he  came  ;  the  mountains  huge 
And  for  efts  under  the  immortal  feet 
Trembled  of  Ocean's  Sovereign  as  he  (I rode. 
Three  ftrides  he  made,  the  foifrth  convey'd  him  home 
To  iEgae.     At  the  bottom  of  tV  aby fs, 
There  (lands  magnificent  his  golden  fane, 
A  dazzling  incorruptible  abode. 
Arrived,  he  to  his  chariots  joined  his  (teed* 
Swift,  brazen-hoof  d,  and  man'd  with  wavy  gold  5 
Himfelf  attiring  next  in  gold,  he  feized 
His  golden  fcourge,  and  to  his  feat  fublime 
Afcending,  oe'r  the  billows  drove  ;  the  whales 
Leaving  their  caverns,  gamboPd  on  all  .fides 


•  Crit.  Rev,  Vol.  Wiii.  p.  J33. 
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ground  him,  not  unconfcious  of  their  king  ; 
lie  fwept  the  furge  that  tinged  not  as  he  pafs'4 
Jiis  axle,  and  the  fea  parted  for  joy.'- 

(To  be  continued.) 
j ■ — , 

Various  Opinions  of  the  Philofopbical  Reformers  confidered%  par* 
ticularly  Paine's  Rights  of  Man*  By  C.  Hawtreyy  M.  A* 
%-jo.     3;.     Stockdale.     1 792. 

*TpHE  new  political  doftrines  of  the  prefent  moment,  whe- 
A  tier  as  the.fubjedts  of  fpeculative  enquiry  in  this,  or  of 
a  practical  experiment  in  a  neighbouring  country,  have  awak- 
ened the  attentions  of  every  inquifitive  mind,  and  drawn  forth 
numei  ous  tra&s  of  various  and  unequal  merit.  They  have* 
however,  contributed  to  fliow  the  fallacy  of  fome  apparently 
well  founded  do&rines  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  futility  o£ 
fome  fpecious  reveries  on  the  other.  Mr.  Hawtrey  is  a  firm 
and  able  champion  for  the  church  and  date  :  he  defends  every 
inch  of  ground,  and  his  formidable  entrenchments,  againfi: 
Juppofed  o§  expe£ted  attacks,-  (hould  be  carefully  reconnoitred 
by  opponents*  We  have,  indeed,  little  hefitation  in  adding* 
that  his  eagernefs  leaves  him  occafionally  unguarded  in  fome  ef- 
fential  parts,  and  the  infecurity  of  his  ground  renders  him  lets 
fuccefsful  in  other  repulfes.  On  the  whole,  a  fkilful  adver- 
fary  may  be  often  able  to  annoy  him  from  thofe  batteries 
which  are  ere&ed  for  oppofition,  and  which,  after  a  very  flight 
conteft,  may  be  taken, — But  let  us  drop  metaphors,  and  be  a 
little  more  particular. 

The  declamation  at  the  beginning  is  fpirited. 

m  *  Modern  'philofophy  has  evident'y  its  tendency  to  produce 
the  mod  banefal  effects  on  fociety.  Irs  object  is  firft  to  annihilate 
every  thing  that  is  fecial,  to  dhTolve  all  thofe  ties  and  connections 
which  hitherto  have  linked  men  together,  and  which  have  hinder- 
ed them  from  preying  upon  each  other ;  and  out  of  the  chaotic 
di Ablution  to  introduce  a  new  fyftem  and  orclcr  of  things,  by 
which  wonders  the  mod  abfurd  and  the  moft  impoffible  are  to  be 
brought"  to  pafs,  by  which  all  the  wifdom  of  mankind,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  crearon  to  the  prefent  day,  is  to  be  confidefed 
as  folly,  and  all  the*  folly  which  conceit  can  be  the  parent  of  is  to 
"be  eftabliftied  in  its  room.  All  are  to  be  free  ;  there  is  to  be  no 
flavery,  and  yet  in  the  conflitution  of  the  world,  which  the  im- 
potent efforts  of  thefe  worthies  cannot  alter,  we  fee  it  is  ordained 
otherwife.  All  are  to  be  equal,  which  at  the  fame  time  we  know, 
except  man  has  a  new  nature  given  him,  cannot  be  :  but,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  equality,  ftill  there  is  to  be  r*owerin  the  world  ;  and, 
to  complete  the  admirable  excellence  of  the  fyftem,  the  power  it 
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to  be  derived  from  ihofe  who  are  to  be  the  fubjeds  of  it;  that  is, 
who  are  not  in  poflelfion  of  the  power  which  is  to  be  derived  from 
them/ 

.  But  how  is, modern  philofophy  chargeable  with  fo  many 
faults  ?  Her  beams  have  illuminated  many  obfeure  recefles  ; 
and  nature,  properly  interrogated,  has  revealed  fome  valuable 
fecrets,  which  the  induftry,  perhaps  the  avarice,  of  mankind 
have  eagerly  applied  to  the  increafe  of  our  comforts  or  plea- 
fures ;  but  the  ncareft  connection  between  philofophy  and  go- 
vernment that  we  can  trace  is,  in  calling  the  new  planet  the 
Georgium  Sidus.  In  fad,  we  notice  this  early  error  not  fo 
much  for  the  fake  of  thefe  remarks,  as  to  oblerve,  that  the 
reafoning  is  very  often  atTccled  by  the  little  inaccuracies  which 
are  feemingly  owing  to  hafte.  In  die  prefent  inftance  philofo- 
phy is  not  in  fault :  the  errors  are  owing  to  vifionary  refine- 
ments* which,  to  ferve  the  purpofe,  have  been  drefled  in  her 
fpecious  garb ;  and  to  have  been  correft  the  author  fhould 
have  faid  the  pretended  political  philofophy  of  the  prefent 
xra.  He  proceeds  to  notice  various  errors  of  Paine,  whofe 
work  we  can  fcarccly  mention  'without  indignation.  Many 
of  this  incendiary's  remarks  are  too  trifling  and  abfurd 
for  notice,  and  many  a  very  flight  degree  of  ingenuity 
might  have  detected.  In  one  or  two  inftances,  however,  Mr. 
Hawtrey  has  failed  from  the  caufes  jufb  now  hinted  at.  He 
has  certainly  not  proved  that  a  nation  is  to  be  eonfidered  as  the 
fame,  during  the  fucceeding  *aeras  of  different  individuals.  It 
is  undoubtedly  'another  and  the  fame,'  a  nation  of  the  fame 
ii£me,  but  compofed  of  men  differing  perhaps  in  fentiments, 
in  inclinations,  and  paffions ;  nor  is  there  any  reafon,  from 
this  view,  why  they  may  not  correct  what  they  find  wrong, 
or  add  what  may  appear  deficient. — We  may  obferve  too,  not 
from  fpeculation  but  from  experience,  that  Mr.  Hawtrey's  ar- 
guments on  the  propriety  of  placing  the  power  of  making  war 
or  peace  in  the  hands  of  the  monarch,  have  lefs  force  than 
they  feem  to  pc:*  k.  At  prefent,  the  queftion  is  of  little  im- 
portance :  the  people  know  their  rights  and  their  power ;  they 
will  refift  any  wild,  mad,  or  ambitious,  attempt  of  this  kind. 

On  the  fubje£t,  of  tythes,  our  author's  remarks  are  more  ju- 
dicious, and  they  deferve  a  very  attentive  confideration.  We 
had  intended  to  have  enlarged  on  this  fubjeft ;  but,  as  we  fuf- 
peft  that  neither  our  author's  arguments,  nor  our  own  obser- 
vations could  render  an  unpopular  import  pleafing,  or  give 
credit  to  what  may  perhaps  be  eonfidered  as  an  injudicious 
method  of  providing  for  the  clergy,  we  (hall  content  ourfelves 
with  wifhing  fuccefs  to  every  ftep  towards  a  commutation,  till 
the  period  arrives  when  the  whole  may  be  changed.     Mr. 

Hawtrey*s 
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Hawtrey's  defence  of  the  right  of  primogeniture  is,  in  many 
parts,  exceptionable ;  and  he  has  perhaps  a  little  too  rafhly 
engaged  in  an  eager  defence  of  creeds,  particularly  that  called 
from  Athanafius. 

The  Engltfh  conftitution  he  dates  from  the  period  of  Al-  ' 
fired  in  the  ninth  century ;  and  we  mall  extract,  from  this  part, 
fome  obfervations  and  fads  which  are  curious  and  little 
known.  It  has  been  objected  that  the  Englifli  government 
arofe  out  of  conqueft  not  out  of  fociety,  and  consequently  it 
arofe  over  the  people.     Our  author  replies  to  the  remark. 

'  The  anfwer  to  this  is,  that  the  Englifh  government  did  not 
wife  out  of  a  conqueft,  becaufe  there  was  a  government  regular 
and  formed  (as  needs  not  to  be  proved)  long  prior  to  the  coming  ■ 
over  of  the  duke  of  Normandy  ;  that  William  the  Firft  did  not 
become  a  king  of  England  by  conqueft,  but  by  right,  as  the  ap- 
pointed fucceflbr  of  king  Edward  ;  that  king  Edward  had  notified 
to  him  that  he  was  to  be  his  fucceflbr,  as  Ordertcus  Vitalis  informs 
vs  Primoper  Rob$rtum  Cant*  Summum  Pout  if  an,  poftea  per  eundem 
HaruUuMy  integrum  Jnglici  rtgni  Mandaverat  concejfiotum  ipfumqui 
concede  ntibtis  Anglis,  fecerat  f  onus  juris  fui  b^eredtm.  And  upon  the 
principle  of  his  having  a  legal  title,  William  juftified  his  claim  to 
the  crown  in  the  anfwer  which  he  returned  to  Harold,  who  de- 
manded of  him  on  what  ground  he  invaded  England ;  and  the 
fame  language  he  ufed  conftantly  after  he  was  in  po.Teflion  of  the 
crown,  never  grounding  his  title  to  the  kingdom  on  conqueft,  but 
always  on  his  inheritance  of  confanguinity,  and  on  his  being  the 
adopted  heir  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  when  at  any  time  he  is  called 
conqoeror,  it  never  is  by  reafon  of  his  having  conquered  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  but  on  account  of  his  having  conquered  the  ufur- 
per  Harold*  A  conqueft  of  the  people  of  England  was  wholly 
nnneceflary,  as  they  made  no  oppofition  to  him.  and  indeed, 
themfelves  had  invited  bim  to  come  and  take  poueflion  of  the 
crown,  which  Harold  had  ufurped  :  and  William  the  Firft  was  no 
more  a  conqueror  of  the  people  of  England  than  William  the 
Third  was  ;  both  were  invited  over  by  th^  people,  both  governed 
by  the  voluntary  fubmiffion  of  the  people,  and  according  to  the 
eftabliihed  laws  of  the  realm,  which  were  folemnly  ra:ified  in  the 
inftance  of  the  Norman  William  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign/ 

The  obfervation  deferred  notice  5  but  the  conduct  of  Wil- 
liam is  the  bed  proof  that  he  confidered  himfelf  as  a  con- 
queror, and  of  the  nation,  that  they  fuppofed  themfelves  con- 
quered. From  the  following  extract,  with  which  we  fhall 
conclude,  our  readers  will  judge  how  far  the  aflembly  of  Al* 
frcd  can  be  confidered  as  a  parliament. 

*  Long  before  the  reign  of  the  defcendanu  of  William,  and 
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long  before  the  reign  of  even  William  himfelf,  were  parliament* 
'  known  in  England  ;  not  indeed  with  the  formalities  of  the  prefent 
day,  bat  with  the  fame  eflential  properties  of  parliament,  as  might 
be  evidenced  in  a  great  variety  of  in  fiances,  were  there  any  oc- 
cation  in  a  matter  of  fuch  general  notoriety :  therefore  let  one 
QxAy  inftance  fuffice;  it  is  curious,  but  little  known,  and  well  au- 
thenticated, of  a  parliament  ho  Id  en  at  Shifford,  in  the  county  of 
Oxford,  in  the  days  of  Alfred  the  Great*  The  account  of  it  is 
given  in  a  manuscript  in  fir  Robert  Cotton's  library,  in  the  foU 
lowing  terms: 

Kr  Sippojifc  feren  Dinep  manic,  pele  Bipcopy,  et  pe'e  Brxlepeb  Cr*- 
lep  priu&e,  tz  Crnhrep  exloche.  ^Sep.  J»p  *  rile  *-  lp/.ic  op  $e  laje  pnurh 
yipe,  -  ec  Arpjiefc  *  njlehirifc,  t-  n3te  beplinx,  on  n^lanb  he  pap  Cyn^ 
hem  he  jam  Jerien,  pp©  hi  herien  mihten  hu  hi  herie  up  ie&en  pcatoen. 

*  In  Englifh  thus  :  There  fat  at  Shifford  many  thanes,  many  bijbofs, 
und  many  learned  men,  nvije  earls ,  and  awful  knights*  There  wa* 
4arlElfrkkt  very  learned  in  the  law ■,  and  Alfred,  England" s  berdf- 
man,  England' s%dariing ;  he  was  king  of  England ;  he  taught  them 
that  eould  hear  him  bow  they  Jbould  live*.  * 

*  The  roanufcript  as  referred  to  by  Dr.  Plot  in  his  hi  (lory  of 
Oxfordfhire,  ed.~  1677,  fol.  24;  and  the  tranflation  is  given  in 
Dr.  Plot's  own  words.* 


*  In  confirmation  of  the  troth  of  the  above  manufcript,  the 
reader  is  to  be  informed,  that  the  remembrance  of  this  parliament 
as  ftill  preserved  at  Shifford  by  a  name  being  given  to  the  fpoc 
whereon  it  washoldch,  which  from  that  event  is  to  this  day  called 
the  Court  Clofe.  There  is  moreover  one  of  the  common  fields  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Shifford  which,  from  the  fame  event,  is 
called  the  Kinfea  or  Kinfey  Field. 

•  Before  the 'days  of  Alfred  the  aftembliesof  the  people  ufed  t* 
be  tumultuous,  and  without  any  order  or  regularity  ;  but  this  wife 
prince  taught  thofe  who  could  hear  him  how  they  ought  to  live  1 
that  they  ought  to  regulate  themfelves  by  wifdom,  and  fome  cer- 
tain and  flandard  rule  ;  that  in  their  afTcmblies  their  chief  objed 
ought  to  be  the  public  good,  and  that  men  of  all  orders  ought  tp 
contribute  their  endeavours  towards  it ;  and  for  this  purpofe  he  con- 
vened all  the  various  orders  in  his  kingdom,  thanes,  earls,  knights, 
&c.  to  meet  him  at  Shifford.  -  From  this  venerable  then,  but  at 
prefent  forfaken  fpot,  ifTued  the  firft  dawnings  of  the  Englifh  go* 
vernment  (in  a  meeting  of  the  king  with  his  people  in  their  feve- 
ral  ranks  and  orders),  which  from  that  time  went  on  meliorating 
and  receiving  improvements  through  various  fucceffions  of  ages, 
til!  it  received  its  final  completion  and  eftablifhment  at  the  revolu- 
tion.' 
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Travelling  Memorandums  made  in  a  Tour  upon  the  Continent  of 
Europe  in  the  Tears  1 786,  87  and  88-  By  the  Hon*  Lord 
Garden/tone.     Zvo.     3*.     Robinfons.     I'79l* 

A  Judicious  and  attentive  traveller  will  difcover  in  the  mod 
■**  curfor*  progrefs  fomething  which  may  intereft  or  inftruft* 
Lord  Gardenitone's  defultory  obfervations,  though  confined 
too  often  for  a  general  reader  to  the  merits  of  different  inns, 
contain  many  remarks  of  importance.'  His  manner  is  agree- 
able :  mild,  affable,  willing  to  be  pleafed,  he  feldom  difpleafe* 
his  readers.  It  may  be  attributed  to  national  partiality  thajt  our 
author  praifes  the  travels  of  Dr.  Smollett.  We  confefs  that 
our  predeceffor  in  this  Journal  feldom  appears  in  an  agreeabk 
light,*  in  his  different  tours :  the  fombre  hue  of  difappoint- 
menty  or  the  jaundiced  eye  of  prejudice,  feems  fometirnes  to 
colour  his  profpe&s.  But  thefe  are  the  effe&s  of  circumftances, 
not  the  errors  of  the  man  5  and  do  not  really  fully  his  cha- 
racter. He  might  have  faid  vix  ea  noftra  voco  j  and  the  advocate 
of  lord  Gardenftone  will  not  pronounce  him  faultlefc.  On 
fubje&s  of  tafte,  at  lead  lb  far  as  regards  Englifh  authors,  we 
find  much  room  to  differ  from  the  learned  judge.  In  the  fol- 
lowing paffage  we  think  that  we  difcover  a  feries  of  errors, 
which  need  not  be  particularly  pointed  out. 

*  The  long  continued  fame  and  profperity  of  the  city  (Mar* 
ietDes)  is,  I  think,  juftly  afcribed,  in  a  great  mcafore,  to  the  tfta- 
bliihed  form  of  government..— -The  admirers  of  Mr.  Pope,  a  nu- 
merous clafs  both  of  males  and  females,  are  Jierj  apt  tt>  quote 
thefe  lines  as  excellent  j— 

*  For  forms  of  government  let  fools  conteft, 
Whate'er  is  beft  adminifter'd  is  bell.9 

The  lines,  however,  are  trivial  and  bad,  both  in  poetry  tad 
ienfe. — Pope  owes  his  exceffive  reputation  more  to  harmony  and 
fmoothned  of  rhyme  than  to  the  extraordinary  force  of  genius 
and  foundaefs  of  judgment,  which  are  found  in  the  works  of  our 
truly  great  poets  Shakefpeare,  Milton,  Butler,^and  Dryden.— 
Superficial  beauty,  however,  has  always  many  admirers. —  I  re- 
peat again,  that  the  poetry  of  thefe  lines  is  trivia],  and  the  opi- 
nion expreued  in  them  is  even  groftly  falfe.— A  well  contrived  and 
judicious  form  of  government,  in  the  focieties  of  mankind,  has 
ever  been  prodo&i ve  of  folotary  and  permanent  administration.-*— 
The  grtateft  chara&ers  exhibited  in  the  whole  hiftory  of  the  world 
are  thofe  who  have  instituted  wife  forms  of  government,  or  thofe 
who  have  haaarded,  and,  in  many  inftarices,  have  facrificed  their 
lives  and  fortunes  for  preservation  of  good,  or  reformation  of  bad 
forms.  Thefe  great  men  are 'termed  fools  by  Mr.  Pope  -—Butler, 
Abetter^  though  not  (o  thriving  a  poet,  conveys  much  fenfe  in  a 
finale  line:— he  fays, 
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■    . « •*  No  argument  like  matter  of  fact  is. 

,  I  think  it  is  impoffible  to  conteft  this  general  pofitxon  in  fad  ;■— 
€f  That,  under  free  and  republican  governments,  the  focieties  of 
mankind  have  been  more  intelligent,  more  profperous,  happy,  and 
famous,  than  under  monarchies  ;*'—!  mean  abfolute  monarch- 
ies.—Indeed,  a  total  fubjedtion  to  unlimited  power,  under  one 
race  or  family,  can  with  no  propriety  be  denominated  a  form  of 
government. — The  Greeks  and  Romans  raoft  juftly  termed  this 
mode  of  government  tyranny,  and  its  fubjects  barbarians.— Learn- 
ing, laws,  and  arts,  appearing  under  monarchies,  have  ever  been 
derived  from  free  dates ;  the  influence  of  their  vicinity,  in  all 
ages,  re  drained  and  moderated  the  moft  intolerable  exceftes  of 
defpotifm. — It  feems  eafy  to  demonftrate,  that,  if  no  free  and 
well  conftituted  forms  of  government  had  ever  been  eftablithed, 
the  world,  to  this  day,  would  have  continued  in  a  general  ftate 
of  total  ignorance  and  barbarity.     Britifh  government  has  much 

'  of  the  republic  in  its  conftitution  ;  one  real  evidence  of  which  is, 
that,  in  fact,  men  of  extraordinary  abilities,  and  experimental 
knowledge  in  ftate  affairs,  can  ratfe  themfelves  to  power  and  ad* 
niiniftration  by  dint  of  popular  elteem  and  favour,  in  oppofition 

•  to  the  will  of  kings,  and  the  intereft  of  courtiers. — The  govern- 
ment of  France  is  not  defyotic,  though  the  limits  of  the  (bvereiga 
power  are  not  yet  de6ned  and  fixed,  which  was  truly  the  ftate  of 

.  .Britain  before  the  revolution/ 

Some  of  the  remarks  on  Shakfpeare,  particularly  on  the 
injudicious  attempts  of  his  fucceffors  in  the  drama  to  alter 
his  plays,  and  on  the  abfurdities  of  commentators,  are  very 
juft.  The  following  remark  we  leave  without  a  comment. 
We  think  it  new,  and  "we  believe  it  to  he  correct. 

*  Shakefpeare's  low  characters  have  fo  curious  and  fo  perfect  a 
teJemblance  to  nature,  that  they  muft  always  pleafe,  as  I  have 
•bferved,  like  m  after -pieces  in  painting;  and  moreover,  they 
never  fail  to  illuftrate  and  endear  the  great  characters.  — Take 
away  the  odd,  humorous,  natural,  characters  aad  fcenes  of  Fal» 
faff,  Poins,  Bardolph,  Piftol,  Mrs  Quickly,  &c.  io  his  two  plays 
of  Henry  the  IV.  and  particularly  the  common  foldier  Williams, 

•  in  his  play  of  Henry  the  V.,  and  I  venture  to  affirm,  that  yon  at 
once  extinguifh  more  than  one  half  of  our  cordial  efttem  and  ad- 
miration of  that  favourite  hero.  In  the  fame  manner,  expunge 
from  the  play  of  Julius  Czfar  the  reprefentatien  of  a  gittdy, 
fickle,  and  degenerate  Roman  mob,  and  you  diminifh  in  a  very 
great  degree,  our  eftimation  of  th6  two  noble  republican  charac- 
ters, «-  the  hdneft,  fincere,  philofophical  Brutus,  and  his  brave, 
able,  and  ambitious  friend  Caffius.  The  juft  admirers,  and  fre- 
quent readers  of  Shakefpeare,  will,  on  their  own  reflections,  and 

-  without  farther  explanation,  find  that  thefc  obfervations,  though, 
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as  far  as  I  know,  they  are  new,  are  clearly  applicable  to  evcrj 
one  of  his  plays,  in  which  low  characters  are  introduced/ 

"We  mav  obfervc,  alfo,  that  one  or  two  of  the  tranflations  of 
the  Frencn  paffages  are  incorrect,  but  this  is  certainly  owing 
to  inadvertence ;  and  what  perhaps  is  more  unpleafing,  many 
of  the  names  of  places,  &c  are  incorrectly  fpelt,  by  adher- 
ing too  clofely  to  vulgar  pronunciation.  *  Bulleruck/  '  Dou- 
fing,'  *  Franch  County/  &c.  are  inftances  of  this  kind ;  and, 
if  lord  Gardenllone  felt  properly  the  difagreeable  effeft  of  fuch 
pronunciations  in  converfation,  he  would  have  guarded  againlt 
that  degree  of  difguft  which  mud  neceffarily  be  felt  in  words 
written  conformably  to  it. 

We  fhall  return  to  a  more  pleafing  talk,  that  of  fele&ing 
fome  obfervations  and  facts  of  importance.  As  democratic 
violence  has  fo  lately  attacked  the  abbe  Raynal,  with  unex- 
ampled feverity,  we  may  add  our  traveller's  opinion  of  this  ce- 
lebrated man,  drawn  from  his  own  obfervation. 

'  -I  had  alfo  the  good  fortune  here  to  be  further  acquainted 
with  the  celebrated  abbe  Raynal.— At  the  age  of  feventy-four* 
he  has,  for  fome  years,  lived  with  an  extraordinary  abftinence  of 
diet.— He  drinks  no  fermented  liquors,  and  fubfifts  altogether 
on  cow's  milk  and  bread  ;  by  this  regimen  he  enjoys  perfed 
health  and  high  fpirits ;  he  talks  incefiantly,  but  is  conftantty 
entertaining,  often  inftrucTive ;  and,  in  converfation,  he  expreffes 
himfelf  with  the  fame  propriety  and  perfpicuity  as  he  does  in  his 
writings/ 

As  a  fpecimen  of  our  author's  defcriptive  talents,  we  (hall 
fele&  a  part  of  the  account  of  Montpelier. 

•  Montpelier  has  a  very  pleafant  fituation,  on  a  rifing  ground, 
fnrrounded  by  an  extenfive,  and  for  mod  part,  fertile  plain, 
within  fight  of  the  Mediterranean.— The  air  is  uncommonly 
pure  and  {harp ; — hurtful  in  cohfumptive  cafes,  but  falutary  to 
weak  nerves,  fo  I  $nd  it  agrees  with  my  constitution  : — though 
for  an  extraordinary  continuance  of  near  three  weeks,  the  wea- 
ther has  been  very  cold,  and  the  men  Ural  winds  blow  very  high.— 
The  ftates  of  Languedoc  afiemble  here  in  winter ;  when,  I  am 
told,  the  mod  noble  and  opulent  families  maintain  an  elegant 
and  exemplary  hofpitality,  without  excefs  either  in  luxury  or  play. 
The  provifions  are  good  and  plentiful,  but  generally  dear;— 
frelh  and  good  fiifc  of  all  kidds,  particularly  the  rpuger,  fole, 
and  turbot,  fell  at  very  high  prices. — The  ftates  are  not  inatten- 
tive to  the  profperity  and  intereft  of  thi*  great  province  ;— yet 
they  have  hitherto  failed  to  eftablifh  proper  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  improvement  of  their  fifheries,  which  are  very  ill-tnana- 
ged.— Their  univeriity  long  poflcfTed  great  reputation,  especially 
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rn  the  medical  line. — They  are  allowed  to  ufe  the  king's  gar&at, 
which  are  extenfive,  though  neither  beautiful  nor  richly  ftockod 
-  with  botanical  plants.  In  this  garden  was  fecretely  buried  Nar- 
cifla,  on  wbofe  death  Young  raves  with  all  the  romantic  wildnefs 
of  poetical  phrenzy  iiv  his  Night  Thoughts.— —The  fpot,  a 
.  little  gloomy  grove,  is  known  ;  —  1  faw  it ;  it  is  indeed  a  doleful 
fhade. — Some  generous  and  liberal  minded  French  perfonsof  di- 
stinction lately  made  a  conuibution  to  erect  a  monumental  tomb 
over  this  burial-place. — The  propofal  hasbccafior^d  ferious  coo- 
tefta,  not  yet  fettled.— The  orthodox  are  greatly  offended  that 
(uch  a  monument  mould  be  e reeled  over  unhallowed  ground,  and 
to  the  memory  of*  a  heretical  girl*. — The  two  grand  walks,  the 
JEfplenade,  and  tjie  ?exa»  are  jailly  admired  as  the  fined  in  France; 
and  the  adjoining  great  aqueduct  makes,  as  I  think,  a  magnifi- 
cent appearance,  though  it  is  a  modern  work,  and  -though  nyr 
friend  Smollet  peevifhly  treats  it [ with  contempt.— The  perfumes 
and  liqueurs  which  are  made  here  are  highly  efteemed  allover  Eu- 
rope, and  are  the  ftaple  branch  of  their  commerce/ 

We  can  only  find  room  for  the  .description  of  the  granary 
at  Geneva ;  to  the  political  obferver  an  object:  of  the  highest 
importance. 

*  We  this  day  few,  and  I  deliberately  furveyed  the  gneataft 
public  granary  in  this  city.— 'It  is  a  very  large  old  building  of  Ix 
(lories. — Every  ftory  forms  one  apartment  for  grain  ungrinchrd 
*only,~becaufe  meal  or  grinded  grain  can  by  no  means  be  long 
preserved— The  dimenfions  of  each  apartment  are  the  fame-— in 
length.about  thirty -fix  of  my  paces  by  twenty-four  in  .breadth— 
and  about  nine  feet  in  height.— To  fupport  the  great  extent  of 
floor,  and  fuch  a  weight  of  grain,  there  are  very  large  and  folid 
-wooden  pillars,  through  every  apartment  from  top  -to  "bottom- 
There  are  fix  rows  of  thefe  pillars,  -and  nine  pillars  in  every  row; 
the  diftance  o(  one  pillar  -from  another  is  fix  of  my  paces  —The 
grain  irmoftly  wheat  purchafed  fbme  times  from  different  parts 
of  France,  very  much   from  Franch  County,  a  fertile  territory 
-not  very  far  diftant. — The-y  alfo  import,  occasionally,  hrrge  q«an- 
-tirles  from  Barbary,  and- from  Sardinia.     The  lowed:  flat  of  this 
granary  is  ftored  with  as  much  grain  as  can  be  packed  or  heaped 
in  it,  and  the  quantity  is  gradually  diminifhed  as  they  rife  to  the 
upper  ftories,  for  the  obvious  purpofe  of  faving  labour  -and  ex*- 
-penee. — -Every  apartment  has  many  windows  which  are  opened 
♦in  dry  weather/for  the  benefit  of  ventilation* — Before  they  lodge 
the  grain,  it  is  moderately  and  fkilfully  kiln-dryed,  yet  while  it' 
corrci^ftes-Txewyt  mull  be  turned  over,  at  leaftonce  in  twenty  days, 
—When  this  practice  has  been  continued,  till  the  grain  becomes 
f u flic ientjy 'firm  and  quite  dry,  generally  in  two  years,  it  is  rareiy 
neccuVy-to  turn  it  any  more*— fry  xhis  method  of  aa&agcmegr, 
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ftey  bare  experience  of  preferving  the  grain  in  perfed  foundneft 
for  many  years,  add  they  have  no  doubt  that  it  may  be  fo  prefer* 
Ved  even  for  a  century. — When  I  faw  this  granary,  the  loweft 
apartment  was  full  of  wheat  from  Barbary.  It  is  a  very  fine  large 
grain,  and  they  fay  it  makes  excellent,  bread.— 1  had  hdpes  of 
obtaining  a  collection  of  the  laws,  regulations  and  ceconoray,  by 
which  the  public  granaries  are  here  rendered  effectual  means  of 
ftftraining  monopolies,  moderating  the  markets,  and  preventing 
the  calamities  of  icarcity *  or  excefiive  prices  for  bread.'  • 

The  bftpart  of  the  volume  relates  to  the  hiftory  of  Law- 
rence  Kirk,  a  village  raited  and  peopled  by  the  judicious  regu- 
lations of  lord  Gardenftone* — Whatever  may  be  his  defefls 
as  an  author,  his  good  conduct  in  this  refpeft  will  raife  his 
name  very  high  in  the  important  rank  of  benevolent  patriots. 

■  i'  'i  i  I. 

The* Life  of  Samuel  John/on*  LL*  D.  comprehending  art  Account 
0/ his  Studies  and  numerous  Works >  in  Chronological  Order  ) 
A  Series  of  his  Epiflolary  Correfpondence  and  Converfationt 
with  many  eminent  Perfons  \  and  various  Original  Pieces  of 
his  Compojiiions  never  before  publijbed. 

(Concluded  froth  VoU  HI.  New  Arrange  p.  26&V 

IT  is  niore  than  ortce  the  fubjecYof  Mr.  BofwelPs  complaint 
in  thefe  volumes,  that  he  has  been  unable  to  express  Dr. 
Johnfon's  fentimerits  with  fufficient  force,  or  to  carry  that  con- 
virion  by  the  argument  in  writing  which  Jdhnfon  feemed  to  do 
in  converfation.  Our  ihodern  Xenophon  is  not  aware  of  the 
fource  or  the  extent  of  his  obfervation.  Of  the  impreffion  madg 
in  converfation,  much  is  owing  to  the  circumftances*  the  tem- 
per of  the  fpeakers  and  the  hearers ;  much  depends  on  man-* 
net,  and  fomething  oh  novelty.  Mr.  Bofwell  was  always  ready 
to*  admire;  and  he  has  carried  his  admiration  to  a  length  fre- 
quently ridiculous,  by  retailing  opinions  trite,  trifling,  or  falfei 
The  numerous  inftances which  he  has  recorded  of  Johnfbn's  un* 
teafonable  feverity,  his  uncandid  churlifhnefs,  and  deficiency  in 
fcientifk  knowledge,  as  well  as  of  tafte,  render  the  anecdotes  un«* 
pleafing }  nor  can  we  pardon  thofe  who  fwellcd  the  importance 
of  one  man,  eftimableand  able  in  many  refpettg,  till  he  be- 
came dictator  in  fubjefts  which  he  could  neither  feel>  under- 
ftand,  nor  judge  of*  Novelty  adds  to  tha  force  of  an  obfer- 
Varionj  and  it  is  neceflary  to  return  to  a  work  of  this  kind,  after 
fome  interval,  to  appreciate  it  truly.  Accident  has,  in  this  wayf 
done  more  than  defign :  when  the  firft  impreflicfos  were  worn, 
away,  and  we  returned  to  a  talk  which  had  by  chance  been  in- 
terrupted and  fufpended,  we  felt  the  force  of  Mr.  Bofwcll's 
C  R.  N*  Ar.  (IV.)  March,  179*  T  remark : 
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.remark :  the  fentiment*  were  the  fame,  but  they  had  loft  their 
power,  their  brilliancy,  and  their  attraction :  the  intereft  which 
had  fafcinated  us  in  the  firft  perufal  was  no  more,  and  the  la* 
bour  was  irkfome  and  unpleafing.  We  (nail*  therefore,  haften 
to  the  conclufion,  after  {electing  fofne  of  the  more  important 
remarks,  and  adding  a  few  general  obfervations  on  fotne  parts 
of  Dr.  Johnfon's  chara&er. — In  the  prefent  levelling  difpofition 

•of  reformers,  the  remarks  on  entails  may  be  worth  fele&ing: 
the  veteran  is  at  this  period  in  his  67th  year. 

. .  «  He  faid,  «•  Entails  are  good,  beeaufe  it  is  good  to  prcferve 
in  a  country,  feriefes  of  men,  to  whom  the  people  are  accuftomed 

.  to  look  op  as  to  their  leaders.    But  I  am  for  leaving  a  quantity 

t  of  land  in  commerce,  to  excite  induftry  and  ksep  money  in  the 
country ;  for  if  no  land  were  to  be  bought  in  a  country,  there 
would  be  no  encouragement  to  acquire  wealth,  beeaufe  a  family 
could  not  be  founded  there ;  or  if  it  were  acquired,  it  mud  be 

.  carried  away  to  another  country  where  land  may  be  bought. 'And 
although  the  Jand  in  every  country  will  remain  the  fame,  and  be 
as  fertile  where  there  is  no  money,  as  where  there  is,  yet  all  that 
portion  of  the  happinefs  of  civil  life,  which  is  produced  by  mo- 
ney circulating  in  a  country,  would  be  loft."  Boswbll. 
••  Then,  fir,  would  it  be  for  the  advantage  of  a  country  that 
all  its  lands  were  fold  at  once  ?"    Johnson.     *«  So  far,  fir,  as 

.  money  produces  good  it  would  be  an  advantage,  for,  then  that 
country  would  have  as  much  money  circulating  in  it  as  it  is  worth. 
But  to  be  Aire  this  would  be  counterbalanced  by  difadvantages 
attending  a  total  change  of  proprietors*" 

*  I  exprefled  my  opinion  that  the  power  of  entailing  would 
be  limited  thus :  "  That  there  mould  be  one  third,  or  perhaps 
one  half  of  the  land  of  a  country  kept  free  for  commerce  %  that 
the  proportion  allowed  to  be  entailed,  fboulti  be  parcelled  out  To 
as  that  no  family  could  entail  above  a  certain  quantity.  Let  a 
family  according  to  the  abilities  of  its  reprefentatives,  be  richer 
or  poorer  in  different  generations,  or  always  rich  if  its  reprefen- 
tatives be  always  wife :  but  let  its  abfolute  permanency  be  mo- 
derate. In  this  way  we  fhould  be  certain  of  there  being  always 
a  number  of  eftablifhed  roots;  and  as  in  the  eourfe  of  nature, 
there  is  in  every  age  an  extinction  of  fome  families,  there  would 
be  continual  openings  for  men  ambitious  of  perpetuity,  to  plant 
a  flock  in  the  entail  ground."  Johnson.  "  Why,  fir,  mankind 
will  be  better  able  to  regulate  the  fyftem  of  entails,  when  the 
evil  of  too  much  land  being  locked  up  by  than  is  felt,  than  we 
can  do  *t  prefent  when  it  is  not  felt." 

This  indeed  is  but  the  fketch  of  die  queftion,  nor  is  it  ex- 
panded in  that  part  which  is  of  moft  importance,   viz.   how 
far  it  is  right  to  prevent  the  general  diffufion  of  property.  Wc 
7  mention 
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rnehtion  It  only  to  obferve,  that  we  wifli  to  fee  it  difcuflod  with 
all  the  improvements  which  our  more  experienced  ftate  of 
commerce  may  fujgeft. 

About  this  time  Dr.  Blair  offered  his  firft  volume  of  fefmons 
for  (ale  5  and  we  may  incidentally  obferve,  that  Mr.  Strahan  ' 
difcouraged  the  publication.  Sermons  were  not  at  that  time 
fafhionable  j  and  the  polilh  of  Dr.  Blair,  which  gave  elegance 
tofentimentsnot  too  profound  for  common  comprehenfion*  nor 
too  obvious  to  be  uninterefting,  was  wanting  to  render  this  fpe* 
cies  of  compofition  popular  and  generally  pleaiir/g.  In  Confe- 
quence  of  Johnfon's  approbation,  one  nundrcd  pounds  were 
given  for  the  firft  volume,  which,  in  confequence  of  the  ex* 
tenfive  fale,  the  proprietors  doubled.  They  gave  him  30O 
pounds  for  the  fecond,  and  600  for  the  third.  The  laft  fum, 
we  believe,  was  more  than  ever  a  work  of  equal  bulk  procur- 
ed from  bookfellers  $  but  it  increafed  the  fale  of  the  former 
two  volumes. 

The  Lives  of  the  Englifh  Poets  formed  a  memorable  «ra  in 
Johnfon's  life.  It  is  a  work  which  has  contributed  to  immor- 
talize his  name ;  and  has  fecured  that  rational  efteem  which 
party  or  partiality  could  not  procure,  and  which  even  the  in* 
judicious  zeal  of  his  friends  has  not  been  able  to  leuen.  We 
mean  not  to  fay  that  they  are  perfe£r,  or  that  on  the  whole 
they  are  executed  with  propriety.  Johnfon,  as  we  have  already 
bad  occafionto  remark,  Drought  to  the  production  of  this  work 
ideas  already  foimed,  opinions  tin&ured  with  his  ufual  hues 
of  party  and  prejudice,  and  the  rigid  unfeeling  philofophy, 
which  could  neither  bend  to  excufe  failings,  or  judge  of  what 
was  not  capable  of  a  difpaffionate  difquifition.  In  general,  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  though  there  are  many  opinions  errone- 
ous, and  many  obfervations  improper,  a  great  part  of  the  work 
is  fuch  as  no  one  but  himfelt  could  have  executed,  and  in 
which  he  will  not  be  followed  with  fuccefs.  We  (hall  trace 
this  attempt  from  what  appears  to  be  its  firft  dawn,  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Dilly  to  Mr.  Bofweil. 

%"  Dear  Sir,  Soothill,  Sept.  26,  1777. 

••  You  will  find  by  this  letter,  that  I  am  Aill  in  the  fame  caJm 
retreat  from  the  noife  and  bufUe  of  London,  ai  when  I  wrote  to 
you  laft.  I  am  happy  to  find  you  had  frch  an  aereeable  meeting 
with  your  old  friend  Dr.  Johnfon  ;  I  have  no  doubt  your  flock 
*  is  much  increafed  by  the  interview ;  few  men,  nay  1  may  fay, 
fcaicely  any  man  has  got  that  fund  of  knowledge  and  entertain- 
ment as  Dr.  Johnfon  in  conversation.  When  he  opens  freely, 
tvtry  one  is  attentive  to  what  he  Jays,  and  cannot  fail  of  im>ro?t- 
scot  as  well  as  plcafure« 

T  a  «  Th* 
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"  The  edition  of  the  poets,  now  printing,  will  do  honotrr  ft> 
the  Englifti  prefs,  and  a  concife  account  of  the  life  of  each  author, 
by  Dr.  Johnfon,  will  be  a  very  valuable  addjfion,  and  (lamp  the; 
deputation  of  this  edition  fuperior  to  any*  thing  that  is  gone  before. 
The  firft  caufe  that  gave  rife  to  this  undertaking,  I  believe,  was 
©wing  to  the  little  trifling  edition  of  the  poets,  priming  by  the 
Martins,  at  Edinburgh,  ami  to  be  fold  by  Bell,  in  London.  Upon 
examining  the  volumes  which  were  printed,  the  type  was  found 
So  extremely  fmall,  that  many  perfons  could  not  read  them  ;  not 
only  this  inconvenience  attended  it,  but  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
prefs  was  very  confpicuoos.  Thefe  rea/bns,  as  well  as  the  idea  of 
an  mvafion  of  what  we  call  our  literary  property,  induced  the 
London  book  feller*  to  print  an  elegant  and  accurate  edition  of  *  all 
the  Englifti  poets  of  reputation,  from  Chaucer  to  the  prefent 
lime. 

i  "  Accordingly  a  felcct  nvmber  of  tie  molt  refpe&able  bookfeller* 
met  on  the  occafion,  and,  on  confulting  together,  agreed,  that 
all  the  proprietors  of  copy-right  in  the  various  poets  mould  be 
Summoned'  together  j  and  when  their  opinions  were  given,  to 
proceed  immediately  on  the  bufinefs.  Accordingly  a  meeting 
was  held,  con  filling  of  about  forty  of  the  moft  refpectable  book* 
fellers  of  London,  when  it  was  agreed  that  aa  elegant  and  uni- 
form edition  of '  The  EngHfh  Poets'  mould  be  immediately  print* 
•ed,  with  a  concife  account  of  the  life  of  each  author,,  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnfon,  and  that  three  perfons  fhould  be  deputed  to 
wait  upon  Dr.  Johnson,  to  iblicit  him  to  undertake  the  lives, 
,*iz.  T.  Davis,  Strahan,  and  CadelL  The  Doctor  wtry  politely 
undertook  it,  and  teemed  exceeding  pleafed  with  the  propofal 
As  to  the  terms*  it  was  left  entirely  to  the  Doctor  to  name  hie 
own  :  he  mentioned  two  hundred  guineas :  it  was  immediately 
agreed  to;  and  a  farther  compliment,  J  believe,  will  be  made 
him.  A  committee  was  likewife  appointed  to  engage  the  bed  en* 
gravers,  viz*  Bartolozzi,  Sherwin,  r^all.  Sec.  LikewHe  another 
.committee  for  giving  directions  about  the  paper,  printing,  &c* 
fo  that  the  whole  will  be  conducted  with  fpirit,  and  in  the  beft 
manner,  with  refpect  to  authorlhip,  editorfhip,  engraving,  &c. 
&£.  Mfy  brother  will  give  you  a  lift  of  the  ppcts  we  mean  to 
give,  many  of  which  are  within  the  time  of  the  act  of  queer* 
'Anne,  which  Martin  and  Bell  cannot  give,  as  they  have  no  pro- 
pcrty  in  them  ;  the  proprietors  are  aim  oft  all  the  bookfeUers  in> 
London  of  consequence*     1  am,  dear  fir, 

*'  Ever  yours, 

"  Edwarp  Dilly.** 


•  Tfiere  is  more  than  one  circumftance,  in  thU  letter,  whi eh  »  fufpicions  5 
it  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  firft  plan,  the  carlieft  poet  was  Cowley. 
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It  was  owing  it  feems  to  Dr.  Johnfon's  recommendation  that 
among  the  EnglMh  poets  we  find  Watts*  who  would  perhaps 
have  aflced,  if  he  had  viewed  the  lettering  on  the  back  of  the 
volume,  whether  the  Engliih  poet  was  a  relation  or  a  namefake 
only.  But  we  mean  not  to  depreciate  Watts,  whole  acquifi*- 
tions  were  numerous  and  extenfive.  He  knew  much,  and 
what  he  knew  he  underftood  clearly;  his  elementary  works 
are  perfpkuous,  judicious,  and  correct.  We  objed  only  to 
his  poetry;  for  the  poetical  beauties  appear  Scattered  almoft,  ae 
it  feems,  oy  accident;  and  though  he  may  rival,  perhaps  £xcel, 
fome  of  the  minor  poets,  admitted  injudicioufly  into  the  fiune 
colle&ion,  we  could  have  wiflied  that  his  poetical  fame  had  not 
been  obtruded  on  the  public  view.  With  Johnfon  his  piety 
and  orthodoxy  feemed  to  throw  a  luftre  over  his  other  talents* 
But  ihis  fubjeft  will  lead  us  too  far. 

The  fate  of  Dr.  Dodd  called  forth  the  ftrenuous  exertions  of 
Johnfon's  vaft  comprehenfive  mind.  We  find  from  Mr.  Bof- 
well's  work  that  Johnfon  thought  his  fentence  juft;  yet,  per- 
haps, fearing  that  religion  might  fuffer  from  the  errors  of  #ne 
of  its  minifters,  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  laft  ignomini- 
ous fpe&acle.  ^11  his  attempts  were,  however,  ineffe&ual ; 
and  we  ihaU  add  to  the  chances  of  refcuine  from  oblivion  his 
laft  letter  to  Dr.  Dodd,  and  his  concluding  reflexions,  by 
tranferibing  them  in  our  Journal 

"  Dear  Sir,  ♦ 

*•  That  which  is  appointed  to  all  men  is  now  coming  upom 
700.  Outward  circumlUaces,  the  eyes  and  the  thoughts  of  men, 
are  below  the  notice  of  an  immortal  being  about  to  Hand  the  trial 
for  eternity,  before  the  Supreme  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth.  Be 
comforted  :  your  crime,  morally  or  rcligioufly  coniidered,  has  a* 
very  deep  dye  of  turpitude.  It  corrupted  no  man's  principle  ;  it 
attacked  no  man's  life.  It  involved  only  a  temporary  and  repai- 
rable injury.  Of  this,  and  of  all  other  fins,  you  are  earneftly 
to  repent,  and  may  God*  who  knoweth  our  fruity  and  defiretk 
not  out  death,  accept  your  repentance,  for  the  fake  of  his  foa 
Jefus  Chrift  our  Lord. 

*'  lo  requital  of  thoic  well  intended  offices,  which  you  are 
pleafed  fo  emphatically  to  acknowledge,  let  me  beg  that  you 
snake  in  your  devotions  one  petition  for  my  eternal  welfare,  I 
am,  dear  fir, 

u  Your  afe&ionatc  fervant, 
"  June  *6,  1777. 

Sam*  Johnson.** 

*  Under  the  copy  of  this  letter  I  found  written,  in  Johnfon'* 
own  hand,  "  Next  day,  June  27,  he  was  executed." 

T3  'To 
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*  To  conclude  this  intereiting  epifode  with  to  ufeful  applica- 
tion, let  ua  now  attend  to  the  reflections  of  Johnfon  at  the  end  of 
the  •  Occafional  Paper*,'  concerning  the  unfortunate  Dr.  Dodd, 

—  *f  Sijich  were  the  lail  thoughts  of  a  man  whom  we  have  feca 
egulting  in  popularity,  and  funk  in  (hame.  For  his  reputation, 
which  no  man  can  give  tp  himfelf,  thofe  who  conferred  it  are  to 
anfwen  of  his  public  minifkry  the  means  of  judging  were  fuffi- 
cientjy  attainable.  He  mull  be  allowed  to  preach  well,  whofe 
fermons  ftrike  his  audience  with  forcible  conviction.  Of  his  life, 
thofe  who  thought  it  confident  with  his  doctrine  did  cot  originally 
fprm  falfe  notions,  He  was  at  firft  what  he  endeavoured  to  make 
others  ;  but  the  world  broke  down  his  refolution,  and  he  in  time 
ceafed  to  exemplify  hi;  own  inftructions. 

«'  Let  thofe  who  are  tempted  to  his  faults,  tremble  at  his  pu- 
nifhment;  and  thofe  whom  he  imprefled  from  the  pulpit  with  re- 
ligious fentiments,  endeavour  to  confirm  them  by  confidering  the 
regret  and  felf- abhorrence  with  which  he  reviewed  in  prifcm  hit 
deviations  from  re&hude  ••* 

het  us  add  the  fubfcquent  paragraph,  introduced,  we  think, 
a  little  too  abruptly ;  but  is  a  bold,  well  drawn,  natural  cha- 
racter, and  fliows  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  human  heart. 

*  Johnfon  gave  us  this  evening  in  his  happy  difcriminative  man-i 
Tier,  a  portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  F»tzherbertof  Derby  (hire.  *  There- 
was,  faid  he,  no  fparkle^  no  brilliancy  in  Fitzherbert;  but  I  ne« 
vefknew  a  man  who  was  fo  generally  acceptable.  He  made  every 
body  quite  eafy,  overpowered  nobody  by.  the  fuperiority  of  his 
talents,  made  no  man  think  worfe  of  hirafelf  by  being  his  rivai, 
fetmed  always  to  liften,  did  not  oblige  you  to  hear  much  from 
him,  and  did  not  oppofe  what  you  faid.  Every  body  liked  him ; 
but  he  h.td  no  friend,  as  I  oaderftand  the  wotd*  nobody  with 
whom  he  exchanged  intimate  thoughtav  People  were  willing  to 
think  well  of  every  thing  about  him.  A  gentleman  was  making 
an  affeded  rant,  as  many  people  do,  of  great  feelings  about'  his 
dear  fon,'  who  was  at  fchool  near  London  ;  how  anxious  he  was 
left  he  might  be  ill,  and  what  he  would  give  to  fee  him.  *  Can't 
you  (faid  Fitzherbeit)  take  a  poft-chaife  and  go  to  kirn  ?'  This 
to  be  fure,  fnjbed  the  affeded  man,  but  there  was  not  much  In 
it.  However  this  was  circulated  as  wit  for  a  whole  winter,  and 
1  believe  part  of  a  fummer  too ;  a  proof  that  he  was  no  wry 

—  ■■■■'■  ■■  ■        ..I         ■  «■«■■...» 

*  As  a  proof  of  Dr.  Dodd's  wonderful  powers  of  pcrfuafion,  we  may  men- 
tion the  effects  if  hi*  preaching  on  a  man  of  found  judgment  and  folrd.under- 
ftand  tig.  He  went  to  the  Magdalen  chapel  fully  aware  of  the  preachei't 
powers  and,  on  hi*  guard,  at  he  faid,  againft  hi*  canting.  He  was  foon  deep- 
ly engaged  in  the  (ubje&  of  the .riffcourfe,  and  gave  to  the  collection  all  the 
m.  ner  to  hm  pocket,  regretting  he  had  no  more,  though  the  morning's  refltc- 
tso:.i  led  him  to  regret  mat  nc  bad  fo  much. 
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witty  m.  He  was  an  inltance  of  the  truth  of  the  obfervation, 
that  a  man  will  pleafe  more  upon  the  whole  by  negative  qualities 
than  by  pofitive  ;  by  never  offending*  than  by  giving  a  great  deal 
of  delight.  In  the  firft  place  men  hate  more  fteadily  than  they 
love;  and  if  I  have  fa  id  fomething  to  hurt  a  vain  roan  once,  I 
fliall  not  get  the  better  of  thir  by  faying  many  things  to  pleafe 
him.' 

We  turnover  many  dull  uninterefting  pages,  dull  probably.  ' 
as  they  are  not  new,  and  uninterefting  as  they  contain  nothing 
of  importance.  Mr.  E's  remarks  on  parliamentary  fpeaking 
are  excellent:  thofe  who  recoiled  the  influence  of  tjie  mino- 
rity in  the  late  Ruffian  armament,  will  be  more  fully  (truck 
with  the  fpeaker's  judgment  and  accuracy  of  diftinftion.  . 

•  Mr.  £.  I  don't  mean  to  flatter,  bat  when  pofterity  reads  one  of 
yoor  fpecches  in  parliament,  it  will  he  difficult  to  beJieve  that  you 
took  fo  mock  pains,  knowing  with  certainty  that  it  could  prod  nee  no . 
effect,  that  not  one  vote  would  be  gained  by  it.'  £.  *  Waving  your, 
compliment  to  me,  I  (hall  fay  in  general,  that  it  is  very  well 
worth  while  for  a  man  to  take  pains  to  fpeak  well  in  parliament.  A 
man  who  has  vanity,  fpeaks  to  difplay  his  talents  ;  and  if  a  man: 
fpeaks  well  he  gradually  eftabliihes  a  certain  reputation  and  con- 
feqoence  in  the  general  opinion,  which  fooner  or  later  will  have 
its  political  reward.     Befides,  though  not  one  vote  is  gained,  a' 
good  fpeech  has  its  effect.     Though  an  a&  which  has  been  ably 
oppofed  pafles  into  a  law,  yet  in  its  progrefs  it  is  modelled,  it  is 
foftened  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  we  fee  plainly  the  minifter  has 
been  told,  that  the  members  attached  to  him  are  fo  fenfible  of  its 
injoAice  or  abfotdity  from  what  they  have  heard,  that  it  mud 
be  altered.9    Jomrtoff.    «  And,  Sir,    there  is  a  gratification 
of  pride.    Though  we  cannot  out-vete  them  we  will  oot-argue 
them.    They  mall  not  do  wrong  without  its  being  mown  both  to 
themfetoes  and  to  the  world."     £•    '  The  houfe  of  commons  is 
a  mixed  body.     (1  except  the  minority,  which  I  hold  to  be  pure 
[fmiling]  but  I  take  the  whole  houfe.)     It  is  a  mafs  by  no  means 
pure ;  but  neither  is  it  wholly  corrupt,  though  there  is  a  larger 
proportion  of  corruption  in  it.    There  are  many  members  who 
generally  go  with  the  minifter,  who  will  not  go  all  lengths.  There 
are  many  honeft  well-meaning  country  gentlemen,  who  are  in 
parBafnent  only  to  keep  up  the  confequence  of  their  families. 
Upon  moft  of  thefe  a  good  fpeech  will  have  in flaence,'  Johnson. 
'  We  are  all  more  or  lefs  governed  by  intereft.     But  intereft  wilt 
not  make  u*  do  every  thing.    In  a  cafe  which  admits  of  doubt, 
we  try  to  think  on  the  fide  which  is  for  our  intereft,  and  general- 
ly bring  ourfclvcs  to  aft  accordingly.    But  die  fubje&  muft  admit 
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of  diverfity  of  colouring ;  it  mail  receive  a  colour, on  that  fide. 
In  the  ho ufe  of  commons  there  are  members  enough  who  will  not 
vote  what  is  grofsly  unjuft  or  abfurd.  No,  Sir,  there  muft  always 
be  right  enough,  or  appearance  of  right,  to  keep  wrong  in  coon-, 
tenance,'  Boswell.  '  There  is  furely  always  a  majority  ia 
parliament  who  have  places,  or  who  want  to  have  them,  a^d  who 
■therefore  will  be  generally  ready  to  fupport  government  without 
requiring  any  pretext,1  E,  •  True  Sir ;  that  majority  will  al- 
ways follow 

*  Quo  clamor  vocat  et  turba  faventium.' 
JSoswbll.  '  Well  now,  let  us- take  the  common  phrafc,  placet 
hunters.  I  thought  they  had  hunted  without  regard  to  any  thing, 
juft  as  their  humfman,  the  mini  iter,  leads,  looking  only  tp  the 
prey.9  J.  <  But  taking  your  metaphor,  you  know  that  in  hunt- 
ing there  are  few  fo  defperatdy  keen  as  to  follow  without  feferve. 
Some  do  notchoofe  to  leap  hedges  and  ditches  and  rifle  their  necks, 
or  gallop  over  fteeps,  or  even  to  dirty  themfelves  in  bogs  and  mire*, 
Boswell.  '  I  am  glad  there  are  fome  good,  quiet,  moderate  po- 
litical hunter?.*  E.  *  I  believe  in  any  body  of  men  in  England  I 
ihould  have  been  in  the  minority  ;  I  have  always  been  in  the  mi- 
nority/ P.  '  The  houfe  of  commons  refembles  a  private  company. 
How  feldom  is  any  man  convinced  by  another's  argument ;  paflion 
and  pride  rife  againft  it.*  R.  *  What  would  be  the  confequence, 
If  a  minifter,  Aire  of  a  majority  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  ihould 
refolve  that  there  ihould  be  no  fpcaking  at  all  upon  his  fide.*  E. 
<  He  muftfoon  go  out.  That  has  been  tried ;  but  it  was  found  it 
Would  not  do.' 

The  numerous  instances  of  Johnfon's  deleft  in  fcienrJrjc 
purfuits,  in  fubje£ks  of  tafte,  oroccafionallytrf  general  infor-. 
xnation,.it  is  ufelefs  to  detail*  The  fervility,  the  ibare  of  won- 
•  dcr,  and  the  aftoniftment  of.  general  indifcriminate  admira- 
tion, fo  confpicuous  in  a'moft  every  page  of  his  collector's  nar- 
rative, have  already  been  the  fubje&s  of  ridicule  in  various  dif- 
ferent forms  and  publications.  We  havei  however,  faid  that 
Mr.  Bofwell  is  generally  lively  in  his  remarks,  and  fometimes 
accurate  in  his  comments*  If  the  following  paflage,  which 
occurs  in  p.  371  of  the  fecoad  volume,  is  his  own,  it  fliows  a 
corre<5tnefs  of  difcrimination  which  muft  add  to  the  credit  of 
his  dlfcemment,  Johnfon  again,  in  his  7  2d  year,  drank 
wine,  and  drank  it  greedily.  i  Every  thing,  adds  our  author, 
about  his  chara&cr  and  manners,  were  forcible  and  vio- 
lent :  there  never  was  any  moderation.  Many  a  day  did  he 
f aft,  many  a  year  refrain  from  wine ;  but  when  he  did  eat,  it 
was  voraciouiy  $  when  he  did  drink  wine,  it  was  copk>uflyt 
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He  could  praflije-ab/tinence,  but  not  temperance.'  Had  Mr.  Bof- 
weli  written  an  octavo  in  this  ftyle,  he  might  have  failed  down 
the  ftream  of  time  with  Johnfon  ;  but  even  of  this  fplendid 
fentence,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  we  may  fay — c  Alas,  maf- 
ter,  it  is  borrowed.'  —  Yet  we  think  the  ihort  concluding 
character  of  Johnfon  is  drawn  with  great  fpirit  and  propria 
ety. 

'  His  figure  was  large  and  well  formed,  and  his  countenance  of 
the  call  of  an  ancient  ftetue ;  yet  his  appearance  was  rendered 
ftrange  and  fomewhat  uncouth,  by  convuliive  cramps,  by  the 
fears  of  that  diilemper  which  it  was  once  imagined  the  royal  touch 
/could  cure,  and  by  a  flovenly  mode  of  drefs.  He  had  the  ufe  on- 
ly of  one  eye ;  yet  fo  much  does  mind  govern  and  even  fupply  the 
deficiency  of  organs,  that  his  vifual  perceptions,  as  far  as  they 
extended,  were  uncommonly  quick  and  accurate.  So  morbid  was 
his  temperament,  that  he  never  knew  the  natural  joy  of  a  free  and 
vigorous  ufe  of  his  limbs :  when  he  walked,  it  was  like  the  ftrug- 
gling  gait  of  one  in  fetters;  when  he  rode,  he  had  no  command 
or  direction  of  his  horfe,  but  was  carried  as  if  in  a  balloon.  Thai 
with  his  con  flit  ution  and  habits  of  life  he  would  have  lived  fevjen- 
ty-five  years,  is  a  proof  that  an  inherent  vivida  wit  is  a  powerful 
prefer vative  of  the  human  frame.' 

■  n 

€  He  was  aJRicted  with  a  bodily  difeafe  which  made  him  reftlefs 
and  fretful,  and  with  a  conftitutional  melancholy,  the  clouds  of 
which  darkened  the  brightnefs  of  bis  fancy,  and  gave  a  gloom/ 
call  to  his  whole  courfe  of  thinking :  we  therefore  ought  not  to 
wonder  at  his  fallies  of  impatience  and  paffion  at  any  time,  efpe- 
cially  when  provoked  by  obtrufive  ignorance  or  prefuming  petu- 
lance ;  and  allowance  mufl  be  made  for  his  uttering  hafty  and  fati- 
rical  fallies,  even  againft  his  beft  friends.  And  furely,  when  it 
is  confidered  that  «  amidft  ficknefs  and  forrow.'  he  exerted  his 
faculties  in  fo  many  works  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  parti- 
cularly that  he  achieved  the  great  and  admirable  Dictionary  of 
our  language,  we  mnft  be  aftonifhed  at  his  refolution.  Thefo- 
iemn  text  of  '  him  to  whom  much  is  given,  much  will  be  requir- 
ed/ feems  to  have  been  ever  prefent  to  his  mind  in  a  rigorous 
fenfe,  and  to  have  made  him  diflatisfied  with  his  labours  and  acts 
of  goodnefs,  however  comparatively  great;  fo  that  the  unavoid- 
able corrfcioufnefs  of  his  fuperiorky  was  in  that  refpeft  a  caufe 
of  difquiet.  He  fuffered  fo  much  from  this,  and  from  the  gloom 
which  perpetually  haunted  him,  and  made  folitude  frightful,  that 
it  may  be  faid  of  him,  '  If  in  this  life  only  be  had  hope,  he  was 
of  all  men  moft  miferabk.'  He  loved  praife  when  ft  was  brought 
$0  feim  \  but  was  too  proud  ;o  feck  for  it*  He  was  fomewhat  fuf- 
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ceptible.of  flattery.  As  he  was  general  and  unconfitsd  in  his  fci* 
dies,  he  cannot  be  con  fide  red  as  matter  of  any  one  particular  fci- 
e«ce;  but  he  had  accumulated  avail  and  various  colkAion  W 
learning  and  knowledge,  which  was  fo  arranged  in  his  mind,  at 
to  be  ever  in  leadinefc  to  be  brought  forth.  Bat  his  Arperiority 
over  other  learned  men  conuiicd  chiefly  in  what  nay  be  colled,  the 
art  of  thinking,  the  art  of  ufing  his  mind ;  a  certain  continual  . 
power  of  feizing  the  ufcful  fubftance  of  all  that  he  knew,  and  ex- 
hi  biting  it  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner ;  fo  that  knowledge 
which  we  often  fee  to  be  no  better  than  lumber  in  men  of  dull  un- 
derftanding,  was  in  him  true,  evident,  and  actual  wifdom.  Hit 
aacral  precepts  are  practical ;  for  they  are  drawn  from  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  human  nature.  His  maxims  carry  con- 
viction ;  for  they  are  founded  on  the  bails  of  common  fenfe.  Hi* 
Blind  was  fo  full  of  imagery,  that  he  might  have  been  perpetual- 
ly a  poet ;  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  however  rich  hit  profe  ia  ift 
that  refped,  the  poetical  pieces  which  he  wrote  were  in  general 
not  fo,  but  rather  flrong  fentiment  and  acute  obfervation,  con- 
veyed in  good  verfe,  particularly  in  heroic  couplets*  Though 
•fnatty  grave  and  even  aweful  in  his  deportment,  he  potTefled  un- 
common and  peculiar  powers  of  wit  and  humour ;  he  frequently 
indulged  himfelf  in  colloquial  pleafantry;  and  the  beartieft  mer- 
riment was  often  enjoyed  in  hi*  company  ;  with  this  great  advan- 
tage, that  as  it  was  entirely  free  from  any  poifonous  tincture  of 
vice  or  impiety,  it  was  falotary  for  thofe  whoftiared  in  it.  He  had 
acenftoraed  himfclf  to  fuch  accuracy  in  his  common  converiatioo, 
that  he  at  all  timet  delivered  himfclf  with  a  force,  and  elegant 
choree  of  expreilton,  the  effect  of  which  was  aided  by  his  having 
a  food  voice,  and  a  low  deliberate  utterance. .  He  united  a  mod 
logical  head  with  a  moft  fertile  imagination,  which  gave  hire  an 
extraordinarfadvantage  in  arguing ;  for  he  could  rcafon  close  or 
wide,  as  he  faw  belt  for  the  moment.* 

It  is  fcarcely  ncceflary  for  us  to  add  any  thing  refpe&inj*  * 
Johnfon's  character.  We  have  faid  enough  of  his  genetal 
knowledge,  his  comprebenfive  views,  and  the  accuracy  of  his. 
intellectual  attainments.  The  morbid  melancholy  may  be  the 
fubje&  of  fome  remarks,  as  human  reafon  may  fecm  to  be 
degraded  by  imperfections  inseparable  from  the  conftitution 
of  finite  beings  j  and  the  luftre  qf  a  character,  which  not- 
withstanding fome  fpots,  fpots  occafionally  of  magnitude,  is 
fcngulariv  brilliant,  may  be  f uUied,  This  may,  however,  re- 
quire a,  wort  difcuffion. 

Whatever  be  the  arguments  in  favour  of  free-will,  of  voli- 
tion unreftrained  by  the  force  and  prevalence  of  motives,  it 
mud  be  allowed  that  the  eflfe&s  of  reafon  on  the  human  mine} 
axe  not  at  all  tunes  and  on  all  fubje&s  equally  powerful.    Nor 
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b  this  always  the  conference  of  early  prejudice  or  precon- 
ceived opinion :  it  is  a  part  of  the  conftitution  of  the  human 
mind,  which,  with  a  kind  of  prifirnatic  power,  w}ll  refleft 
fome  rays  and  retain  others.  It  is  very  conspicuous  in  different 
the  arts  and  fciences,  which  perfons.  of  a  peculiar  genius  can 
never  attain :  it  is  oMcrvaMe  alfo,  that  fome  will  retain,  with 
a  fixed  perfeverance  ideas  which  others  imperfectly  conceive 
or  foon  lofe.    This  was  the  cafe  with  Johnfon :  educated  ear- 
ly in  the  do&rines  of  the  church  of  England,  thofe  parts  of  her 
tenets  which  are  moft  nearly  allied  to  Calvinifm,  were  con- 
genial to  his  general  feelings ;  and  they  made  an  impreffion 
which  habits  confirmed,   and  which  reafon,  if  ever  exert- 
ed, c6uld  not  efface.    In  him,  probably,  they  were  fixed 
before  reafon  dawned,  and  gave  an  irritability  to  his  mind  on 
thefc  fubjeds,  which,  on  the  flighted  vibration,  would  occafion 
pain,  and  roufe  him  to  violence.    In  what  thefe  peculiar  dates 
of  Intnd  confift,  it  is  impofEble  to  afcertain;  and  it  is  fufficient, 
as  in  the  natural  world,  to  refer  any  occurrence  to  a  general 
law.     But  when  this  peculiar  irritability  is  eftabliffied,  and 
when,  from  indulgence,  it  has  arifen  to  any  confiderable  de- 
gree, the  difeafe  almod  amounts  to  a  partial  madnefs  :  on  the 
peculiar  fubjefts,  terrors  and  apprehenfions  hurry  away  the  un- 
happy fufferer,  and  reafon  or  refolution  has  mo  longer'  any 
power.     At  the  latter  part  of  Johnfon's  life  thefe  terrors  had 
a  confiderable  effe£r,  nor  was  their  influence  loft  till  difeafe  had 
weakened  his  powers  and  blunted  his  feelings  — Mr.  Borwell 
has  fofficiently  (hdwn  the  abfurdity  of  the  fufpicion,  that  John- 
fon endeavoured  to  fliorten  his  fufferings  by  a  voluntary  death: 
The  attempt  was  only  to  do  more  perfectly  what  he  feafed: 
the  timidity  of  the  furgeon  would*  not  allow  him  to  execute 
properly :  yet  his  whole  conduct  (howed  an  unmanly  irrefolu- 
tion  to  protract  the  lad  fcene,  the  fcene  which  man,  born  to 
die,  mud  certainly  at  fome  time  aft;  which  no  wile  man 
would  wifh  tohaften,  nor,  when  the  period  is  arrived,  weakly 
endeavour  to  fhun. 

We  wifh  we  could  add,  that  fome  otherparts  of  Johnfon's 
character  were  as  effectually  defended.  The  application  for 
an  increafc  of  his  ptnfion,  when  the  lamp  of  life  glimmered 
on  its  focket,  and  his  own  fortune  was  amply  fufficiertt  to  have 
enabled  him  to  fcek  a  more  genial  clime,  was  a  meannefs  which 
eloquence  or  argument  cannot  glofs  over  or  refute.  The  dif- 
pofal  of  his  effects  was  another  error :  it  was  more;  k  was  un- 
kindnefsand  ingratitude.  But  thefe  are  faults  which  we  only 
point  out  to  prevent  his  example  from  becoming  contagions: 
in  the  generaTcharatter  they  are  Mots,  but  they  are  not  con- 
nected with  his  literary  fame :  they  obfeure  his  brilliancy  in 
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fome  views,  but  they  do  not  prevent  our  being  Enlightened 
and  cheered  with  his  fplendorand  warmth. 

If  there  is  any  one  trait  by  which  Dr.  Johnfon's  mind  can 
be  difcriminated,  it  is  a  gigantic  vigour.  In  information  and 
in  tafte  he  was  excelled ;  but  what  he  ferioufly  attempted  he 
executed  with  that  mafterly  original  boldnefe,  which  leaves  us 
to  regret  his  indolence,  that  he  exerted  himfelf  only  in  the 
moment  when  his  powers  were  wanting,  and  relapfed  again 
into  his  literary  idlenefs.  Yet,  with  all  his  faults,  he  has 
perhaps  never  been  equalled ;  with  all  his  irregularities  and 
Wemi&es,  he  will  probably  never  be  excelled. 

Vancenza  %  or,  the  Dangers  of  Credulity.     By  Mrs*  Robinforu 
2  Vols.    Small  Svo.     5j.     Bell.     1792- 

Ti/f  RS.  Robinfon's  eager,  partial,  and  injudicious  friends, 
**•  •*  have  milled  ajid  injured  her;  nor  are  we  wholly  free 
from  the  inconveniencies  which  they  have  occasioned.  The 
merits  of  Vancenza  have  fo  often  met  our  eyes ;  it  has  been 
fo  often  ftyled  excellent,  admirable ;  the  world  has  been  fo 
frequently  called  on  to  confirm  this  fuffragc  with  their  plau- 
dits, that  we  dare  not  hint  a  fault,  or  hejhate  dtflilec  What 
we  difapprovc^  we  mufl  fpeak  of  plainly,  and,  if  our  gal- 
lantry is  called  in  queftion,  the  blame  will  fall  on  thofe  who 
have  compelled  us  to  be  explicit.  After  this  introdu&ion  we 
need  not  fay  that  we  think  this  novel  unworthy  of  the  high 
reputation  of  its  author,  a  reputation  the  fource  of  which  it 
is  not  our  prefent  bufinefs  to  examine. 

In  eftimating  the  merits  of  Vancenza,  it  is  not  neceflary, 
with  all  the  formality  of  an  Ariftarchus,  to  lay  down  rules 
for  the  conduft  of  an  cpopeia  of  the  familiar  kind.  It  is 
enough  that  the  plot  be  artfully  involved  and  naturally  unra- 
velled, while  each  part  co-operates  to  produce  the  event.  In 
reality,  nothing  extraneous  fhould  be  introduced,  and  each 
trifling  epifode  (hould  be  remotely  connc&ed  with  the  cata- 
strophe. This,  however,  is  a  rule  which  muft  occafionally  be 
difpenfed  with.  Ornaments  are  often  required  in  fuch  works* 
and  they  cannot  always  be  parts  of  one  whole ;  nor  fhould  we 
have  objefted  that  the  pilgrim's  ftory,  in  the  fecond  volume  of 
the  novel  before  us,  was  an  ifolated  appendage,  if  die  flight* 
eft  contrivance  load  not  been  fuiBcient  to  have  conne&ed  it 
with  the  principal  event,  and  to  have  explained  the  only  part 
in  which  the  denouement  feems  too  artificial ; — we  mean  the 
removal  of  the  pi&ures  to  difcover  the  fatal  pannel.  Thefc 
are  fuppofed  to  have  hung  there  for  many  years,  nor  was  it  with* 
in  the  circle  of  expected  contingencies,  thar  they  fliould  be  re- 
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moved  in  the  life-time  of  Elvira:  fo  that  the  whole  of  the 
hiftory  might  be  loft  for  ever,  the  prince  Almanza  might  have; 
married  his  fitter*  and  their  innocent  progeny  norer  known 
the  crimes  to  which  they  owed  their  birth.  In  other  refpe&a 
the  ftory  is  conduced  with  {kill* 

To  tne  adventitious  ornaments  ourcenfure  muft  be  chiefly 
dire&ed.  The  language  is  in  general  highly  and  poetically 
laboured.  It  is>refined  into  obfeurity  j  and  perfpicuitv  of  de- 
scription is  often  facrificed  to  a  flowing  period.  There  are 
many  inftances  where,  but  from  the  future  pages,  it  is  difficult 
to  difcover  the  events  in  the  blaze  of  defcription  1  a  particular 
one  now  lies  before  us  in  the  aflaffination  of  the  count  of 
Vancenza.  The  old  obfervation  may  be  well  applied  to  Mrs* 
Robinfon  :  if  you  intended  the  language  to  be  profe,  it  is  too 
poetical  \  if  to  be  poetry,  it  is  very  faulty.—*  But  to  the- 
proof. 

'  After  paffiag  an  hour  in  refilefs  rumination,  the  bread  beam* 
of  light,  penetrating  through  hit  curtains,  roufed  him  from  his 
fabmrgj  of  thought :  he  ftarted  from  his  pillow  feverifh  and  de- 
jected, and,  fcareeiy  knowing  whither  he  bent  his  way,  pafTed 
through  the  long  gallery  which  opened  to  the  terrace  facing  the 
lake.  The  fun  diffufed  its  mob  fplendid  glories  over  the  grateful 
bofbm  of  the  humid  earth  :  the  wild  fowl  hovering  over  the  glit* 
lerimg  water,  fweepiag  its  fcr?V  fur  face  with  their  variegated  wings  z 
the  /•/$  roufic  of  the  mountain  breeds ;  the  hoiUw  found  of  fat- 
Mmg  caScades;  the  diftant  precipice  dill  hiding  its  lluehcad  amid  ft 
the  fevering  clouds  that  floated  in  feathery  folds  before  the  breath 
of  morning;  the  flocks  and  herds  bounding  and  friflcing  along 
the  'verdant  openings  on  the  fide  of  the  valley  ;  the  intermingling 
notes  of  woodland  melody  pre  fen  ted  a  picture  fo  exquifitely  fub- 
lime,  that  Del  Vero,  fafcinated  with  delight,  forgot  for  a  mo- 
ment  even  the  graces  of  Elvira.' 

We  need  not  point  out  that  fome  of  thefe  epkhets  are  ua- 
ncceflary,  fome  inconfiftent,  and  fome  improper.  In  the  next 
paflage  that  we  Stall  £ele&,  we  find  the  earth  decorated  with 
gems:  this  may  be;  but  thefe  gems  are  alio  enamelled;, 
nor  are  they  in  their  ufual  fituations.  If  we  fuppofe  too,  that 
the  gems  fo  enamelled  may  be  flowers,  we  muft  not  ima- 
gine that  they  grow  in  the  ufual  way :  the  enamelled  gems 
at  Vancenza  are  fhook  from  the  wings  of  fummer,  die  wings 
are  perfumed,  and  fummer  bluihes :  while  the  flowers  are  gems* 
the  corn  is  of  gold,  the  hills  flop£>  *"d  a  vineyard  is  neither 

J'ellow  nor  black,  but  tawny.  The  whole,  however,  is  too 
uxuriant  for  analyfis. 

4  It  was  in  that  dcUghful  feaftm  of  the  year,  when  nature  dif- 
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phyy  her  richeft  foliage,  and  decorates*  the  earth  witi  4  thdofand 
enamelled  gems,  (hook  from  the  perfumed  wings  of  bltrfhing 
rummer  ;  the  birds  attuned  their  throats  to  the  wild  melodies  of 
love  :  *nd  the  fate  of  the  creation  glowed  with  exulting  beauty; 
the  vale  was  covered  with  ih eaves  of  golden  grain  ;  and  the  fide* 

!©f  the  floping  hills  concealed  by  the  rich  mantle  of  the  tawny 
vineyard  :  they  pa  fled  through  groves  of  citron  and  myrtle,  inter- 
mingling with  thick  clutters  of  pomegranates,  forming  a  perpe- 
tual alcove,  through  which  the  rays  of  the  fun  could  ftarcely  pe- 
netrate! As  evening  advanced,  the  grey  fhadows  of  twilight 
ftole  over  the  valley ;  while  the  burning  orb,  retiring  to  its  we£* 
tern  canopy,  call  a  crimfon  luftre  over  the  acute  lummits  of  the 

.  diftant  mountains/ 

Some  of  the  metaphors  are  ludicrous  or  incorreQ.  c  The 
wanner  s  of  the  Spanifh  beauties,  when  compared  with  thofe 
of  Elvira,  (ink  into  contempt  as  the  twinkling  of  the  glow- 
worm fades  before  the  orient  day.'  Again  :  *  true  merit  defies 
the  honeyed  tongue  of  flattery,  as  the  diamond  mocks  the  fire 
of  the  con  fuming  crucible.'  Thefe  are  not  folitary  inftances  j 
yet  we  ought  to  add,  that  the  metaphors  are  fometimes  ani- 
mated, fometimes  elegant—  c  Chaftity  expofed  to  the  breath 
of  (lander  is  like  the  waxen  model  placed  in  the  rays  of  a  me- 
ridian fun :  by  degrees  it  lofes  its  fincft  traits,  till  at  length 
it  becomes  an  infipid  mafs  of  ufelefs  deformity/  Again : 
c  Here  he  turned  afide  to  wipe  away  the  involuntary  tear 
.  wrung  from  his  burfting  heart  by  the  hard  grafp  of  lmrelent- 
,  ing  confeience/ 

Mrs.  Robinfon's  partiality  for  the  ornamented  language  of 
poetry  has  led  her  alfo  to  employ  it  improperly,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing paflage. 

*  When  the  hand  that  writes,  and  the  heart  that  dictates  thefe 
lines,  are  freezing  on  the  dreary  pallet  of  the  grave ;  when  the 
faint  traces  of  my  farrows  (hall  fade  before  the  obliterating  wing 
of  time  ;  perchance  feme  kindred  eye  may  drop  the  laft  coaani- 
•ferating  tear,  and  warn  out  the  remembrance  of  my  woes  for 
ievcr/ 

Polifhed  and  figurative  language  like  this  is  the  production 
of  a  mind  at  eafe ;  and  the  parage  we  have  quoted  is  written  in 
a  moment  of  the  mod  poignant  agony,  at  a  time  when  the  tears 
flowing,  had,  in  a  great  degree,  defaced  the  manufcript,  and  the 
paflage  was,  on  that  account,  ( with  difficulty  decypnered.* 
.  Elvira,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  is  defcribed  as  in  *  the  noon  of 
cultivated  youth;'  and  we  find,  in  thefe  volumes,  the  true 
/criterion,  we  have  formerly  noticed,  of  a  female  pen,  the  in- 
discriminate ufe  of  the  epithet ( fine.9  No' milliner's  apprentice 
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fcmwls  a  love-fcene  without  introducing  her  hero  as  a  man  of 
y?*c  fenfe,  Jf«*  accompliwments,  as  well  as  /&i*  eyes.  Mis. 
Rohinfon  (hould  have  avoided  it ;  but  ihe  has  €  fine  pdfions,* 
•  %Jhu  fenfe  of  honour/  'fine  accompliihments,'  &c  The 
female  author  is  confpicuous  in  other  ctrcumftances*  After 
the  death  of  the  heroine,  {he  ftays  to  tell  us  that  prince  Ai- 
manza  was  chief  mourner  y  at  the  revival  of  Ainunza  foot 
his  infenfibility,  into  which  lie  had  fallen  in  confaraenceof  the 
accident  in  hunting  the  wild  boar,  he  addxefles  Elvira  wiA 
all  the  rapture  of  Aimwell,  declaring  himfelf  in  elyfium  and 
the  object  of  his  attention  an  angel:  this  we  fuppofe  the  ladies 
may  confider  as  €  quite  in  nature ;'  but  we  are  too  old  to  join 
in  the  opinion. 

There  are  fome  other  errors  perhaps  more  important,  if 
the  young  ladies,  m  their  rapid  glances  over  thefe  enchant- 
ing Volumes,  can  be  for  a  moment  fuppofcd  capable  of  imbi- 
bing information.— In  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  volume, 
we  nave  a  defcription  of  an  almoft  Lapland  winter  in  Spain, 
"while  the  more  tender  plants  are  placed  in  the  fame  fpot.    We 
know  that  fnow  fometimes  falls  even  in  this  climate;  and  thal^ 
On  the  mountains,  it  is' permanent.     But  fuch  violent  (forms 
In'  the  vallies  which  defend  the  citrons  are  fcarcely  ever  feen. 
TheSpanifli  ladies,  in  general,  are  reprefented  as  courting  ad- 
miration, inftead  of  the  fecluded  modefty,  or  more  natural 
refcrve,  with  which  travellers  have  decorated  them.    Indeed 
the  ladies,  if  we  except  the  marchionefs  and  Elvira,  are  of 
our  metropolis;  and  the  heroes  differ  but  in  titles  fromfalhion- 
able    Engliflimen.     There  is  one  circumftance  which  we 
have  profeffed  always  to  treat  with  indignation —  viz.  every 
attempt  to  giofs  over  the  follies  of  popery,  or  to  reprefent  its 
abfurdities  as  facred.    The  pilgrim  does  penance  for  crimes. 
He  had  ftolen  a  young  woman  from  a  convent,  and,  in  his 
own  defence f  killed  her  brother.     The.  latter  could  not  be  a 
crime :  is  it  for  the  former  then  that '  Confcience  wrings  die 
tear  from  his  burftirig  heart  ?'  The  crime  is  their's  who,  from 
motives  of  avarice  or  ambition,  could  counteract  the  defigns 
of  providence  by  the  fcclufion  of  helplefs,  reluctant,  females. 
If  our  cafuiftry  has  any  credit,  we  do  not  hefitate  in  declar- 
ing, that  the  refcuing  one  of  thefe  is  an  acYion  that  might 
atone  for  many  fins : T>ut  we  forget — we  are  relapfing  into  one 
of  the  tenets  of  the  religion  we  have  reprobated. 

We  have  hinted  at  the  principal  faults  which  occur  to  our  no- 
tice in  this  wotk,  and  they  are  fuch  as  we  think  confirm  the 
opinion  given  in  the  beginning  of  this  article.  It  is  with  rcku> 
tance  that  we  have  engaged  in  this  difquifition ;  but  whatever 
may  bethe  fplendorof  a  name,  we  have  never  fcrupled  offer- 
ing 
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ing  our  opinion*  The  public  will  ultimately  decide,  and  U 
their  fupreme  tribunal  we  leave  the  election,  fcarcely  appro* 
hending  that  the  judgment  will  be  reverted* 

PbiUfopbical  Tranfaiilons  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London^  Vol* 
LXXXL  for  the  Year  1 79 1.  Part  I L  *\to.  Js.  6d* 
Hmfley.    1791. 

f\  XJ  R  former  delay  we  endeavour  to  compensate,  bj 
^^  quickly  noticing  tnis  fecond  part  of  the  volume  of  laft 
rear,  whicn  is  at  leail  more  bulky,  and  in  many  refpe&s  more 
important  than  the  firft. 

Art.  VIII.  On  the  Rate  of  Travelling,  as  performed  by  Car 
mels  j  and  its  Application,  as  a  Scale,  to  the  Purpofes  of  Geo- 
graphy. By  J.  Renncll,  Efq.  F.  R.  S. — If  the  camel  is  with 
propriety  called  the  *  (hip  of  the  defert/  major  Rennell's  dif* 
quintion  may  be  ftyled  an  attempt  to  difcover  the  longitude  by 
land.  This  patient  animal  fteps,  it  feems,  with  remarkable 
exa&nefs  j  and,  in  places  where  means  of  meafuring  time  and 
diftances  are  unknown,  it  is  of  confequence  to  come  near  the 
latter  by  approximations  of  this  kind.  Of  the  internal  part9 
of  Africa  we  know  little  i  but,  if  the  plan  we  fuggefted  in  re- 
viewing the  Proceedings  of  the  African  Aflbciation  had  been 
executed,  it  would  have  been  no  very  difficult  matter  to  hav£ 
"  afcertained,  with  tolerable  accur^cy^  by  means  of  celeftial  ob- 
fervarioni,  the  fituation  of  fome  places,  which  would  have  cor- 
rected and  alliftcd  the  mode  of  menfuration  propofed  in 
the  article  before  us.  In  the  Arabian  Defert  there  are  three 
fpots  whofe  precife  fituation  has  been  accurately  afcertained, 
viz.  Aleppo,  Bagdat,  and  Buflbrah  :  from  thefe  our  author 
calculates  with  the  afliftance  of  different  Journals. — We  muft, 
as  ufifal,  give  the  refult.  The  mean  rate  of  a  loaded  camel's 
travelling  appears  to  be  2.478  Britifli  miles  an  hour ;  general- 
ly fpeaking  about  i\  \  and,  with  the  help  of  a  watch  and  a  com* 
pafs,  the  diftance  and  bearing,  as  appears  from  MnCarmichaers 
experiment,  who  fucceeded  very  well  with  only  a  pocket 
compafs,  may  be  traced  with  confiderablc  accuracy.  The 
mean  of  the  heavy  caravan's  day's  journey  was  7  hours  27  mi- 
"nutes;  the  mean  of  the  light  caravan's  progrefs  8  hours  521 
minutes.  This  eftimation  is  taken  from  the  whole  time  J  the 
optional  day's  journey  feems  to  be  7h  51",  and  9h  8"  refpec 
tively  •,  the  diftance  about  20  or  22  miles  each  day*  If  the* 
'halts  be  reckoned,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  muft  be  dedu&ed* 
or  one  halt  to  1 2|  travelling  days* 

The  diftance,  afcertained  by  the  ftep  of  the  came  Vis  fome- 
what  different  i  the  mean  number  of  fteps  in  20  hours  (we 
take  the  mean  between  Mr.  Hdlford's  and  Mr.  CarmichaeFs 
experiments)  was  2175,  which  give  the  number  of  miles  per 

hour 
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Ifbor  =2.265.    But  our  author  very  juftly  remarks,  that  their 
computed  diitances  fill  very  fhort  of  the  real ;  and  they  fecni 
to  have  couiited  tod  few  fteps  to  form  their  calculation  on. 
.    Art.  IX.  On  Infinite  Series*  By  E.  Waring,  M.I5.F.R.S.— 
This  article*  as  ufual,  we  (hall  decline  abridging. 

Art.  X.  An  Account  of  fome  Appearances  attending  the 
Converfion  of  caft  into  malleable  Iron*  .  In  a  Letter  from  T. 
Beddoes,  M.D.  to  Sir  J.  Banks,  Bart.  P.  R.  S.— Dr.  Bed- 
doe*  appears,  from  his  reafoning  on  thefe  appearances,  to  have 
abandoned  the  old)  almoft  forfcken*  doctrine  of  Stahl  *,  and 
to  have  become  an  antiphlogiftian:  It  is  impoflible  to  abridge 
the  descriptions*  and  of  courfe  the  reafoning.  ,  The  principal 
phxnomena  feem  to  be  at  a  certain  period  of  the  procefs,  the 
generation  of  an  elaftic  fluid,  and  of  a  confidetable  degree  of 
neat. 

Art.  XL  On  the  Decompofition  of  fixed  Air.  By  S;  Ten- 
hant,  Efq.  F.R.S. — Our  author's  method  of  decompofing 
fixed  air  we  (hall  tranferibe. 

•  It  has  long  been  knoivn,  tfiat  When  phofphoric  arid  is  com- 
bined with  calcareous  earth,  it  cannot  be  dacompofed  by  diitillatioti 
with  charcoal :  for  though  vital  air  is  more  ftrongly  attracted  by 
charcoal  than  by  phofphorus,  yet  in  this  compound  it  is  retained 

.  by  two  attractions,  by  that  which  it  has  for  phofphorus,  and  by 
that  which  the  phofphoric  acid  has  for  lime;  fince  the  vital  air 
cannot  be  difengaged  unlefs  both  thefe  attractions  are  dVercome. 
As  thefe  attractions  are  more  powerful  than  that  which  charcoal 
has  for  vital  air,  if  phofphorus  is  applied  to  fixed  air  and  calca- 
reous earth,  the  vital  air  will  unite  with  the  phofphorus,  and  the 
charcoal  will  be  obtained  pure.  Thefe  fublfctnccs,  in  order  to  aft 
upon  each  other;  muft  be  brought  into  contact  when  red-hot ;  and 
this  may  be  eafily  affected  in  the  following  manner.  Into  a  glafs 
to  be,  clofeid  at  one  end,  and  coated  with  fand  and  clay  to  prevent 
the  fudden  action  of  the  heat,  a  little  phofyhords  (hould  be  firft 
introduced^  and  afterwards  fome  powdered  marble.  The  expe- 
riment fdeceeds  more  readily  if  the  marble  is  fligHtly  calcined, 
probably  becaufe  that  part  which  is  reduced  to  lime,  by  immedi- 
ately uniting  with  the  phofphorus,  detains  it  to  act  upon  the  fixed 
air  in  the  other  part.  After  the  ingredients  are  introduced,  the 
tube  (hould  be  nearly,  but  not  entirely  clofed  up :  by  which  means' 
ib  free  a  circulation  of  air  as  might  inflame  the  phofphorus  is  pre* 
yetted,  whilft  the  heated  air  within  the  tube  is  filtered  to  efcape. 
When  the  tube  has  remained  red-hot  for  fome  minutes,  it  may  be 

•  We  perceive,  in  a  late  periodical  work,  the  New  I*o&don  Medical  Jour- 
nal, of  which  we  purpofc  to  give  fume  account,  that  Dr.  Black  has  joined  the 
band  of  apoftates. 

Cut.  Rev.  N.  Ar.  (IV.)  March,  1791.    .        U        taken 
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taken  from  the  fire,  and  muft  be  fuiFered  to  grow  cold  before  it  is 
broken.  It  will  be  found  to  contain  a  black  powder,  confuting 
of  charcoal  intermixed  with  a  compound  of  lime  and  phosphoric 
acid,  and  of  lime  united  with  phofphorus.  The  lime  and  phof- 
phoric  acid  may  be  Separated  by  folution  in  an  acid  and  by  filtra- 
tion, and  the  phofphorus  by  fublimation.' 

The  coal  thus  produced  did  not  differ  from  die  charcoal  of 
vegetables.  This  double  power  of  attraction  did  not  change 
either  the  marine  or  the  fluor  acid.  ' 

Art.  XII.  Meteorological  Journal,  principally  relating  to 
Atmofpheric  Electricity ;  kept  at  Knightfbridge,  from  the  9th 
of  May  1789,  to  the  8th  of  May  1790.  By  Mr.  J.  Read. — 
The  journal  is  of  the  higheft  importance,  though  incapable  of 
abridgment.  The  meteorological  phenomena  are  little  under- 
ftood,  probably  becaufe  we  have  not  fufficiently  attended  to 
atmofpheric  electricity.  At  the  fame  time,  it  muft  be  obvi- 
ous, that  more  thaft  one  journal  fliould  be  kept  to  render  the 
obfervations  applicable.  Three  fhould  undoubtedly  be  kept 
oathe  different  feas  that  furround  the  ifland,  to  examine  the 
connection  of  the  atmofpheric  eleftricity  with  the  tides :  per-  • 
haps  as  many  in  die  inland  parts,  and  fome  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  higher  mountains.  Our  author's  apparatus  deferves 
imitation. 

Art.  XIII.  Farther  Experiments  relating  to  the  Decorapo- 
fition  of  dephloffifticated  and  inflammable  Air.  By  J.  Prieft- 
ley, LL,  D.  F.  K.S. — Dr.  Prieftley  hangs  with  the  eagernefa 
01  appreherifion  on  his  old  opinions  \  but  his  candour,  in  care- 
fully examining  the  different  fa£b,  and  confeffing  his  errors, 
is  highly  fingular  and  commendable.  He  finds  that  the  acid 
is  not  really  owing  to  the  azote,  but  to  the  proportion  of  the 
pure  and  inflammable  airs  inflamed  in  the  production.  If  the 
former  is  in  excefs,  the  acid  appears.  When  there  is  not 
enough  of  the  latter,  the  phlogifticated  air  is  decomposed-, 
when  too  much,  fome  is  even  produced.  There  is  flill,  how- 
ever, reafon  to  fuppofe  that  the  phlogifticated  air  is  in  fome 
meafure  connected  with  the  acid,  from  the  circumftances  in 
the  fixft  of  the  following  paragraphs ;  and  we  (hall  copy  the 
other,  not  only  on  account  of  the  information  which  it  con- 
tains, but  to  (how  how  unwilling  Dr.  Prieftley  is  to  rcfign  his 
former  opinions. 

*  When  I  firft  prepared  an  account  of  my  late  experiments  for 
the  Royal  Society,  I  entertained  this  idea ;  but  I  now  con  fide  r  it 
as  a:  lead  uncertain,  becaufe  when  I  mix  the  two  kinds  of  air  in 
fucb  proportions  as  to  produce  water >  I  find  in  the  refiduum  much 
more  fbi$gifiicat$d air  than  I  do  when  atidu  produced,  which  af- 
fords 
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fords  a  fofpicion  that,  in  this  cafe,  the  principle  of  acidity  goes 
wholly  into  the  phlogi (Heated  air,  which,  as  my  former  expert* 
ments  (hew,  aft u ally  contains  it,  though  it  is  not  eafy  to  a/certain 
in  what  proportion. 

•  Having  exploded  three  oence  meaftires  of  a  nurture  of  Some- 
thing more  than  two  parts  inflammable  air,  and  one  of  dephlogif- 
ticated,  and  another  equal  quantity  in  which  the  infiimmable  air 
bore  a  lefs  proportion  to  the  depblogifticated,  the  former  of  whicl^ 
I  knew  would  yield  water,  and  the  latter  acid,  i  found  the  reii- 
daum  of  the  former  to  be  0.57  02.  m.  riot  affected  by  nitrous  air, 
and  weakly  inflammable  ;  and  in  order  to  find  how  m  jch  phlogif- 
ticated air  it  contained,  I  mixed  different  proportions  of  phiogif- 
ticated  and  inflammable  air,  and  concluded  from  the  manner  of 
firing  tbem,  and  this  refiduum,  that  it  could  not  confift  of  lefs  than 
one  third  of  phlogifticated  air,  viz.  0.19  oz.  m.  But  the  re/iduum 
t>f  the  mixture  which  would  have  produced  acid  was  0.62,  02.  m. 
of  the  ftandard  of  no,  which  I  find  by  computation  to  Contain, 
not  orare  than  0.062  oz.  m.  of  phlogifticated  air.  I  repeated  this 
experiment  very  many  times,  and  never  failed  to  have  a  fimilar 
refiik  ;  fo  that  it  is  very  poffible  that  the  pure-water  we  find  may 
be  nothing  more  than  the  bafts  of  the  two  kinds  of  air  ;  and  the 
principle  of  acidity  in  the  dephlogi  tinted  air,  and  the  phlogifton 
in  the  inflammable  air,  ma/  combine  to  form  afuperfiuous  acid 
in  the  one  cafe,  and  the  phlogifticated  air  in  the  other. 

*  This  fuppofition  is  (Irengthened  by  finding  that  whether  the 
produce  be  acid,  or  pure-  water,  the  two  kinds  of  air  unite  in 
nearly  the  fame  proportions*  But  fince  water  has  an  affinity  to 
almoft  every  fubftance  in  nature,  and  a  peculiarly  ftrong  bite  to 
the  acid  and  alkaline  principles,  it  may  beimpoflible  that  it  ihoufd 
be  wholly  free  from  them  5  and  if  they  be  in  proper  proportions 
to  faturate  one  another,  and  in  the  fame  quantities,  their  prefence 
may  never  appear.' 

Thus  are  we  approaching  nearer  to  the  confirmation  of  th$ 
opinion  refpeding  the  compofition  of  water,  and  ftill  nearer 
to  the  downfall  0?  the  phlogiftic  fyftem.  It  is  held  up  alrnoft 
by  Dr.  Prieftley  alone. 

Art.  XIV.  Experiments  on  Human  Calculi.  In  a  Letter 
from  Mr.  T.  Lane,  F.  R.  S.  to  W.  Pitcairn,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S* 
— The  fubftance  of  thefe  experiments  have  been  long  before 
the  public,  and  the  detail  is  of  little  importance.  They  only 
(how  that  calculi  differ  in  their  chemical  qualities;  and  that, 
volatility  is  connected  with  folubility  in  alkalis.  Do  theft  reT 
marks,  however,  at  all  influence  the  do&rine  of  a  peculiar  acid? 
Why  is  our  very  able  ^unknown)  correfpondent  the  author  of 
the  (  Treatife  on  the  Stone  and  Grave V  fo  long  filcnt? 

4rt.,XV.  Chennes  Lacca.    By  W.  Roxburgh,  M.D.  of 

U  %  Samulcotta* 
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Sarriulcotta.  Communicated  by  P.  Ruflel,  M.  D,  F.  R.  &.— *■ 
I)r.  Roxburgh  defcribes  thefe  little  animals  very  carefully- 
The  number  of  males  is  not  more  in  proportion  to  that  of  fe- 
males than  as  one  to  5000.  The  eggs,  aird  glutinous  liquor 
they  are  found  in,  is  of  a  bright  red  colour  5  and  our  author 
thinks,  if  carefully  preferred,  would  be  as  valuable  as  cochi- 
neal. 

Art.  XVI.  The  Longitudes  of  Dunkirk  and  Paris  from- 
fereenwich,  deduced  from  the  Triangular  Meafurement  1787* 
1788,  fuppofing.  the  Earth  to  be  an  Elipfoid.  By  Mr.  J~ 
t)alby ;  conrmwiicated  by  C  Blagden,  M.  lXSec.  R.  d. — The 
longitude  of  Dunkirk  fefpeftkie  Greenwich  has  been  hither- 
to computed  by  fpherics,  fuppofing  that  the  fuyface  of  a  sphere 
yearly  coincides  wkh  the  furface  of  the  earth  from  eaft  to  weftv 
On  an  elipfoid  it  is  about  1^.5  more  y  on  a  more  accurate  cal- 
culation itfcatfccly*  perhaps,  reaches  1". 

Art.  XVII.  On  the  Method  of  determining,  from  the  real 
fcrobabilitiis  of  Life,  the  Values  of  contingent  Reverfions  in, 
which  three  Live*  are  involved  in  the  Survivorfhip.  By  Mr- 
"W.  Morgan,  F.  R.  S-— This  is  a  very  correct  and  valuable  ar- 
ticle i  but  it  is  impoflible  to  abridge  it.  The  calculations  are 
accurate,  and  the  method  clear  and  ingenious.  • 
#  Art.  XVIIL  Abftrad  of  a  Regifter  of  the  Barometer,  Ther- 
mometer, and  Rain,  at  Lyndon  in  Rutland  j  by  T.  Barker* 
Efq.  with  the  Rain  in  Surrey  and  Hampshire,  for  the  Year 
1790.  Communicated  by  T.  White,  Efq.  F.  R.S— The  ther- 
mometer was  ffom  85°  to  %$\  r  but  the  former  number  wa% 
evidently  from  refle&ed  fun,  fince  the  thermometer  within 
doors  was  never  above  75  in  the  fame  month.  The  barome- 
ter was  from  30.13  to  28.32.  The  rain  at  Lyndon  21.629 
inches ;  at  South  Lambeth,  22.31 ;  at  Selbourn  32.27  ;  at  Fy- 
iBeld  22.05.  The  winter  was  mild;  the  fummer  cold  and 
fhowery  •,  the  autumn  warm. — Mr.  Barker  adds  an  account  of 
thalk  found  at  RerfHngtorr  in  Rutland,  and"  at  Stuketey  i»  Hun- 
tingdon, out  of  the  ufual  direction  of  the  chalk  beds. — But 
that  thefe  have  the  fixed  direction  which  he  fuppofes,  we  fuf- 
peft  to  be  without  foundation. 

Art.  XIX.  Defcription  of  a  fimple  Micrometer  for  meafuring 
final!  Angles  with  theTelefcope.  By  Mr.  T.  Cavallo,  F.  R.  & 
—The  micrometer  confiflfs  of  a  piece  of  mother  of  pearr, 
minutely  divided,  and  fituated  m  tlie  focus  of  the*  eye-glafs  of 
a  teleicope.  It  is  eafily  conftru&ed ;  and  its  ufe,  by  means 
of  the  table  fubjoined,  will  be  found  very  convenient. 

Art*  XX.  A  new  Method  of  Investigating  the  Sums  of  In- 
finite Series,  By  the  Rev.  S.  Vince,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S. — An  in- 
genious paper,  incapable  of  being  giveri  in  an  abftrad. 

Art* 
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Art.  XXI.  Experiments  and  Obfervations  to  inveftigate  the 
'Compofition  of  James's  Powders.  By  G.  Pearfon,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  S. — We  have  feen  nothing  more  dear  and  fatisfa&ory 
than  the  investigation  before  us.  The  peculiar  preparation  of 
antimony,  fold  as  Dr.  James*  invention,  is  a  very  convenient 
■and  ufeful  one*  Our  author  firft  examines  this  preparation  with 
that  minute  and  fcientific  chemical  acumen,  that  fcarcely  leaves 
room  for  doubt  or  fufptcion-:  nothing  of  the  flighted  practical 
importance  feeras  to  have  remained  without  inveftigation.  From 
240  grains,  he  procured  ic»x>f  phafphorated  lime*  57.15  of 
algaroth  <powder9  a  folublecalx  of  antimony -,  i<)&5  of  an  in- 
fiwuble  antimonial  calx,  with  a  little  pkoiphorated  lime;  55 
of  the  fame  calx,  with  a  fufpicion  only  of  the  mixture  of  lime* 
The  deficiency  amounted  but  to  8  grains.  The  following 
fa£ts  are  curious  and  little  known. 

<  The  above  analyfis  ihewed  no  effential  i  ngredients of  James V 
powder  hot  amimonia!  cake*,  phofphoric  acid,  and  calcareous 
earth,  which  two  laft  fubftances  appeared  to.be  united  together  1 
bat  it  would  have  been  vain  and  unneceflary  labour  to  have  at- 
tempted to  make  this  powder  by  mixtures  of  any  of  the  common- 
ly known  calces  of  antimony  aod  phofphorated  time;  becaufe  none* 
of  them,  from  their  well  known  qualities,  could  form  a  powder 
•f  the  fame  colour  and  fpeci£c  gravity  as  James's  powder,  and  like 
it  partially  folublein  acids.  From  the  above  experiments,  how- 
ever, the  probability  was  evident,  that  this  iubftance  might  be 
made  by  xalcining  together  antimony  and  bonc-alhes ;  which 
operation  produces  a  powder  called  Lile's  and  Schawanberg*s  fever-* 
powder;  a  preparation  defecibed  by  Schroder  aod  other  chemiftt 
j  50  years  ago.  The  receipts  for  this  preparation  differed  in  the 
proportion  of  the  antimony  to  the  bone-ames,  and  in  the  Hate  of 
the  bone ;  fome  directing  bone-fhavings  to  be  previoufly  boiled  ia 
water  ;  ^others  ordered  them  to  be  burnt  to  aflies  before  calcining 
them  with  antimony  ;  and  in  other  prefcripjtions  the  bone-(havings 
were  directed  to  be  burnt  with  the  antimony.  According  to  the 
receipt  in  the  poueflion  of  Mr.  Bromfield,  by  which  this  powder 
was  prepared  forty-five  years  ago,  and  before  any  medicine  was 
known  by  the  name  of  James's  powder,  two  pounds  of  hart's-horn 
(havings  mull  be  boiled  to  dutoive  all  the  mucilage,  and  then, 
being  dried,  be  calcined  with  one  pound  of  crude  aotimony,  till 
the  fmell  of  fulphur  ceafes*  and  a  light  grey  powder  is  produced,. 
The  same  prefcription  was  given  to  Mr.  Willis,  about  forty  years 
ago,  by  Dr.  John  Eaton,  of  the  college  of  phyfidans,  with  the 
material  addition,  however,  of  ordering  the  calcined  mixture  to 
-be  expoied  to  a  great  beat  in  a  clofe  vefTel  to  render  it  <wbite.  Mr. 
Turner  made  this  powder  above  thirty  years  ago  by  calcining  to* 
£ether  ccjaal  weights  of  burnt  hart's-hom  and  antimony  in  an  open 

V}  veifel* 
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veffeU  ti!\  all  the  fulphur  was  driven  off,  tnd  the  mixture  was  of 
a  light  grey  colour.  He  likewife  wis  acquainted  with  the  facl, 
that  by  a  fufrkient  degree  of  £  re  in  a  *Iofe  veflel  this  ctneritious 
powder  tnrned  <wbtte>  Mr.  Turner  alfo  prepared  thia  powder 
with  a  pound  and  a  half  of  hartVhorn  (havings,  and  a  pound  of 
antimony,  as  weU  as  with  fmaller  proportions  of  bone*  Schroder 
prefcribes  equal  weights  of  antimony  and  calcined  hart's-horn ;  and 
Poterius  and  Michaeris,  as  quoted  by  Frederic  Hoffman,  merely 
order  the  calcination  cf  thefc  two  fubftances  together  (aligning no 
proportion),  in  a  reverbatory  fire  for  feveral  days.  In  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopeia  of  1788,  this  powder  is  called  pkhris  ant i mom - 
alts ;  and  it  is  diicded  to  be  prepared  by  calcining  together  equal 
weight  of  hart's-horn  fhavings  and  antimony/ 

On  a  comparative  examination  of  the  pulv.  antimonialis  of 
the  laft  corrected  London  Pharmacopeia*,  the  appearances 
weri  precifely  the  fame ;  and  there  is  little  doubt,  From  a  che- 
mical examination,  which  we  can  confirm  by  obfervation  on 
the  cfie£t&,  that  it  is  the  fame  medicine  efFentialiy  and  for* 
mally.  The  colour  is  not  always  conftant,  owing  to  circum- 
i lances  which  we  need  not  flop  to  explain.  "We  lhall  fubjoiu 
the  conclusion,  in  Dr.  Pearfoft/s  own  words. 

•  From  the  tvhole  of  the  above  analytical  experiments  ft  appeal's : 

•  I.  That  James's  powder  coniifte  of  phofphoric  acid,  lime,  and 
Jn'thhomal  caJx  ;  with  a  minute  quantity  of  calx  of  iron,  which  is 
cohffdered  to  be  an  accidental  fubllance. 

«  2.  That  either,  thefe  three  effential  ingredients  are  united 
with  each  oth>T,  forming  a  triple  Compound,  or,  phofphoratcd 
Erne  is  combined  with  the  arftimonial  cabc,  compofing  a  double 
compoimd  in  the  proportion  of  about  57  parts  of  calx,  and  43 
parts  of  phofpho:ated  lime. 

•  3.  That  this  antimoniai  calx  fa  different  from  any  other  known 
calx  of  antimony  in  feveral  of  its  chemical  qualities.  About  three- 
fborths  of  it  are  foluble  in  marine  acid,  and  afford  algaroth  pow- 
der ;  and  the  remainder  is  not  foluble  in  this  menftruom,  and  is 
apparently  vitrified. 

•  From  the  preceding fynthetic  experiments  k  appears,  ttoat  bf 
Calcining  together  bone-ames,  that  is,  phofphorated  Ifrne,  and 
antimony  in  a  certain  proportion,  and  afterwards  ex^ofing  the  mix- 
ture to  a  white  heat,  a  compound  was  formed  confilHng  of  anti- 
mbnral  calx  and  phofphorated  lime,  in  the  fame  proportion,  and 
jpoffdffing  the  feme  kind  of  chemical  properties,as  Jameses  powder/ 

The  James's  powder  for  hoifes  feenas  to  be  Lite's  powder 
not  calcined, 

*  The  Pharmacc-prta  quoted  is  that  of  1788,  but  the  calcin&tion  with  a 
whit  beat  h  •n»y  nuXitiuiicd  ii*  the  Utt  edition. 
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Art.  XXII.  An  Account  of  fomc  Chemical  Etperitaents  on 
Tabafhctr.  By  J.  M.  Macie,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.  —  The  earth  in 
this  fubftance,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  body  of  the  bamboo, 
feemed  to  be  ffliceous,  or  at  leaft  nearly  refembling  flint.  ThU 
is  a  difcovery,  we  believe,  wholly  new  \  for  the  earth  of  ve- 
getable^, which  was  occafionally  depoGted  in  its  proper  form, 
was  fuppofed  to  be  exclufively  lime. 

*  Since  the  above  experiments  were  made,  a  lingular  clrcum* 
fiance  has  presented  itfclf.  A  green  bamboo,  cut  in  the  hot-houft 
of  Dr.  Pitcairn,  at  Iflington,  was  judged  to  contain  tabaflieer  in 
one  of  its  joints,  from  a  rattling  noife  difcoverable  on  (baking  it, 
hut  being  fplit  by  fir  Jofeph  Banks,  it  was  found  to  contain,  not 
ordinary  tabalhcer,  but  a  folid  pebble,  about  the  fize  of  half  A 
pea. 

*  Externally  this  pebble  was  of  an  irregular  ronnded  form*  of  a 
dark-brown,  or  black  colour.  Internally  it  was  reddiib- brown, 
of  a  clofe  dull  texture,  much  like  fome  martial  filiceous  ftonet. 
In  one  corner  there  were  mining  particles,  which  appeared  to  be 
cryftals,  but  too  minute  to  be  diftinguifhed  even  with  the  micro* 
fcope. 

*  This  fubftance  was  fo  hard  as  to  cut  glafs. 

*  A  fragment  of  it  expofed  to  the  blow-pipe  on  the  charcoal  did 
not  grow  white,  contract  in  fize,  melt,  or  undergo  any  change. 
Put  into  borax  it  did  not  diflblve,  but  loft  its  colour,  and  tinged 
the  flux  green.  With  foda  it  enervefced,  and  formed  a  round 
bead  of  opake  black  glafs. 

4  Thefe  two  beads  aigefted  in  fome  perfe&ly  pure  and  white 
marine  acid,  only  partially  difiblved,  and  tinged  this  menftruum 
of  a  greenifh  yellow  colour;  and  from  this  folution  Prufllte  of  tar- 
tar, fo  pure  as  not,  under  many  hours,  to  produce  a  blue  colour , 
with  the  above  pure  marine  acid,  inftantly  threw  down  a  very  co- 
pious Pruflian  blue/ 

We  truft  that  this  fubjett  will  be  puriued ;  for  the  idea  is 
only  ftarted,  it  is  by  no  means  properly  examined. 

Art.  XXIII.  A  fecond  Paper  on  Hygromctry.  By  J.  A.  De 
Luc,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.— M.  de  Luc  in  this  paper  proceeds  to  the  ap- 
plication of  his  former  principles,  and  firft  confiders  the  compa- 
rative obfervations  between  his  own  inftrument,  made  with  flips 
of  whalebone  and  M.  Sauflure's.  If  his  experiments  refpefting 
the  different  hygrornetrical  properties  of  flips  and  threads  are 
corred,  M.  Sauffure's  inftrument  muft  be  irregular  in  its 
march,  and  erroneous  in  feveral  of  his  points.  M.  de  Luc 
very  properly  {hows,  what  we  had  very  early  occafion  to  men- 
tion, that  M.  de  Sauffure's  point  of  extreme  moifture  is  not 
corre&.  The  maximum  of  evaporation  is  not  fynonymous  to 
the  maximum  of  moifture  j  and  thefe  two  exprefiions  may  d:f- 
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fcr  by  },  efpc^ially  at  a  temperature  of  75  or  80  degrees,   E* 
tors  of  this  kjjid  are  independent  of  hygrofcopic  anomalies  ow 
ing  to  the  employment  of  threads,  and  various  others  would 
have  occurred  to  nim,our  author  tells  us,  if  he  h?td  employed 
different  fubftances,  The  conftruftion  of  the  inftrument  feems 
alfo,  from  the  account  before  us,  to  occafion  fome  irregulari- 
ties, and  the  evaporating  furfacc  appeared  to  produce  extreme 
moifture  only  to  a  limited  extent.     Our  author's  tables  of  the 
comparative  marches  of  different  fubftances  are  the  refult  of 
much  labour  and  accurate  attention  ;  his  method  of  conftruQ> 
ing  the  inftrument  can  be  underftood  only  by  a  reader  wirh  the 
plate  before  him.-^-We  (hall  conclude  this  iaft  article,  and  our 
account  of  the  volume,  for  nothing  but  the  ufual  lift  of  donors 
and  donations  remains,  with  M.  de  Luc's  defcription  of  the 
properties  of  the  whalebone  as  an  hygrofcopic  fubftance. 

'  Steadinefs  is  furely  a  firft  requifite  for  fuch  an  inftrument ;  and 
in  that  refpcdl  no  flip  comes  in  competition  with  that  of  tubals 
tone.     That  property  was  the  firft  motive  of  my  choice ;  and  as 
an  inftante  of  it  I  (hall  only  mention,  that  I  have  juft  now  plun- 
ged into  water  an  inftrument  of  that  fort,  of  above  ten  yeau 
(landing,  which  is  come  to  its  point  of  extreme  moifture  as  if  it 
had  bee$  fixed  yefterday  ;  for,  without  regard  to  the  di fiance  of 
obfervations,  there  may  be  between  them  a  difference  of  fome 
tenths  of  a  degree.   Some  otfyer  flips  may  be  brought  to  a  certain 
degree  of '  fteadinefs  by  ftudying  what  is  the  degree  of ftreacb  which 
they  may  bear ;  but  that  attention  is  not  necefftry  for  xheflrp  of 
whalebone :   if,  for  inftance,  when  its  point  of  extreme  meifture 
has  been  fixed  while  it  wzsftretcbed  to  a  certain  degree,  xhztftretcb 
is  much  increafed,  it  will  acquire  fome  abfolute  length;  but  it  will 
htjleadj  again  for  a  new  point  taken  then  in  water. 

•  Another  property  of  the  flip  of  whalebone,  which  at  firft  fhould 
feem  contradictory  to  the  former,  is  its  great  expanfibtlity,  in  wfiich 
alfo  it  furpaflVs  all  the  fubftances  which  1  have  tried.  Such  a  flip 
lengthens,  above  ong-vgbtb  of  itfieif  from  extrme  drynefs  to  extreme 
moifture,  which  produces  many  advantages  in  the  conftru&ion  and 
©bier  vat  ion  of  that  inftrument.  In  refpe&  to  obfervation,  when  it 
is  expofpd  to  the  wind,  the  difference  between  the  chords  of  the 
arches  of  its  bends  and  its  real  length  is  fo  fmali  comparatively  *  ith 
its  hygrofcopic  vaiiations,  that  the  inderermination  of  its  index  will 
remain  confined  in  a  fpace  of  one  or  two  degrees,  when  it  becomes 
itnpoffiblp  to  obferve  hygrometers  whofe  fubftance  has  but  little  ex- 
f&nfteii.  Laftly,  of  all  the  fubftances  which  I  have  reduced  to  flips, 
~  inone  is  fo  eaijly  made  thin  and  narrow  as  whalebone.  I  have  found 
means  for  producing  eafily  fuch  flips  of  it  as,  with  a  length  of 
fight  inehes,  weighs  only  about  one-fixteenth  of  sl  grain,  and  arc 
thereby  as  cnick  as  is  convenient  in  other  refpefts.  All  thofe  difT 
'       *  tin&ivq 
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*Sfi&We  properties  of  the  Jh'p  of  whalebone  feera  to  point  out  an 
kjgrtftofic  fabftance  fit  for  our  common  hygrometer. % 

An  Effay  on  Archery  :  defer  thing  the  Pratlict  of  that  Art,  in  all 
Ages  and  Nations.  Ay  fValter  Michael  Mc feleyy  Efq.  Jfe/0. 
Js.     Boards.    Robforu     1792. 

•"pHE  Jiiftory  of  archery  is*  in  fome  degree*  the  hiftory  of 
*  human  invention,  relative  to  war,  in  the  uncultivated 
ages.  Its  origin  and  progrefs,  therefore,  form  at  lcaft  a  fub- 
]e€t  of  amufement,  to  a  phiiofophical,  as  well  as  a  fuperficial 
reader.  The  author  of  the  prefent  Effay  appears  to  have  be? 
ftowed  great  pains  in  the  colle&ipn  of  matenals ;  and,  in  the 
application  of  them  he  likewife  difcovers,  not  only  much 
reading,  but  reflection.  He  begins  with  taking  a  Ihort  view 
of  the  different  manners  of  nations,  and  points  out  the  fcveral 
degrees  of  eftimation  the  bow  has  commanded  in  the  pro- 
grefs of  fociety :  proceeding  afterwards  todefcribe  the  gradual 
improvement  of  arms,  with  the  advancement  made  by  various 
nations  in  their  conftru&ion,  and  the  fkill  and  dexterity  (hewi> 
in  ufing  them.  The  following  reflections,  in  the  profecution 
of  the  fubjc&,  are  ingenioufly  fuggefted : 

*  As  we  fupppfe  the  principal  ufe  of  thefe  weapons,  at  firft,  to 
be  that  of  procuring  food  and  cloathing,  it  will  be  aiked,  how  it 
was  poflible  for  a  perfbn,  with  no  other  affiftance  than  a  wooden 
fword,  to  accomplifh  the  end  propofed  ?  I  anfwer,  that  there  are 
reafons  which  may  induce  us  to  think,  that  the  cattle  of  the  field 
were,  in  the  early  times  of  the  world,  tame,  and  almoft  without 
fear,  as  fome  of  them  appear  at  prefent,  (though  to  be  fare  thefe 
are  not  in  a  ilate  of  nature)  ;  and  if  fp,  the  difficulty  of  killing 
them  wonld  be  little,  §orae  writers  have  fuppofed,  that  animals 
were  originally  wild,  and  fled  the  prefenceof  man  ;  but  chat  hav- 
ing been  taken  when  young,  and  ufcd  with  gentlenefs,  they  be* 
pame  tame,  and  were  redaced  to  the  difcipline  of  the  Jhepherd* 
Others,  a?  I  have  (kid,  maintain  that  all  animals  were  primarily 
fame  and  gregarious ;  and  that  tfoey  became  wild,  in  confequence 
of  the  purfuit  of  hunteu  endeavouring  to  take  them  for  food. 
There  are\  many  curious  3ads  recorded,  which  tend  to  mew  how 
gentle  animals  have  been  found  in  thqCe  parts  of  the  world,  little, 
pt  not  at  all  inhabited.  It  is  {aid  by  KempJer,  that  in  die  Philip- 
pine Iflands  the  birds  are  fo  tame  as  to  be  taken  in  the  hand.  In 
the  Falkland  Iflands  alfo,  the  geefe  may  be  knocked  down  with 
iticks.  In  Arabia  Felix,  the  foxes  (hew  no  figns  of  fear ;  and 
\n  an  uninhabited  illand  near  Kamfkarka,  they  Scarcely  urn  out 
ijf  a  man's  way.  •*  , 

/  Jf  the  latter  opinion  be  true,  (and  if  is  as  probable  as  the 
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former)  wc  (hall  iind  no  great  difficulty  In  conceiving  how  a  man 
jrmed  with  a  wooden  fword,  might  fopply  himfelf  with  food  and 
raiment*  But  this  coukl  not  continue  long.  Experience  would  in 
a  (bort  tifne  teach  the  ttafufpe&ed  flock  to  avoid  the  fight  of  him 
they  at  firft  beheld  with  indifference ;  and  the  cries  of  diftrefs, 
and  the  fight  of  a  fellow-creature  Jtruggftng  in  the  hands  of  a -man, 
would  raife  a  dread  through  the  whole,  whkh  foon  would  be  iu- 
creafed  to  greater,  and  ftill  greater  degrees  of  fear.  Recourse 
ffiuft  then  be  had  to  miftve  weapons;  and  from  this  period, 
whenever  it  may  have  been,  we  may  date  the  ufe  of  bows  and  ar- 
rows. 

4  1  am  inclined  to  think  mankind,  be  fore  this  aera,  muft  have 
toiled  many  an  unfuccefsfal  hour  aw  id  it  the  woods  in  fearcb  of 
prey,  becaufe  the  contrivance  of  this  inftrumeot  appears  to  be 
complicated,  and  very  unlikely  to  have  been  early  invented.  If 
we  reflect  upon  this  circum fiance,  it  will  appear  extraordinary  how 
the  idea  of  projecting  a  rod,  in  the  manner  a  bow  projects  the  ax- 
row,  firft  (truck  the  mind  of  a  favage. 

*  The  inventions  we  Jind  among  thofe  nations,  who  remain 
nearly  in  the  ftate  of  nature,  appear  in  no  inftanee  I  can  recol- 
lect, to  be  the  refutt  of  theory  or  a  frier  i  reasoning.  Their  devi- 
ces  are  the  eiforts  of  very  feeble  reafoning,  and  are  commonly  de~ 
4uced  from  fome  phamomeaon  prefented  to  their  view,  among  na- 
tural obje&a. 

.  *  In  order  to  iiluftrate  this  obfervatton,  I  fhall  give  wing  to  my 
fcney* — 

*  It  is  reasonable  to  think  mankind  would  never  have  been 
tempted  to  venture  on  the  fea,  had  not  curtofity,  or  more  proba* 
Wy  the  dtfire  of  food,  been  the  motive.—*  A  favage' (ignorant  of 
nil  navigation)  we  will  imagine,  fitting  on  the  beach  endeavouring 
to  take  Mi,  perceives,  that  tfreAirther  he  throws  his  bait  into  the 
wtrtr,  the  greater  his  foccefs.  tie  ts  perfeaded  therefore  to  walk 
in,  and  ftill  finds  his  g6od  lock  to  increafe,  as  he  advances  in  the 
deep  water*—- Having  proceeded  to  a  cbnfiderable  diftance,  and  as 
far  m  ifafety  permits  him,  Jet  tis  fuppofe  he  fees  a  large  fragment 
of  wcod,  which  <in  feme  tUftant  country  the  wind  has  fevered  from 
a  tree,  arid  thte  river  and  tide  brought  ¥eniily  floating  by  his  fide. 
Cutiofity,  pr  caprice,  mduces  him  ro  reke'ltold  of  it ;  and  finding 
that  Jie  receives  fapport,  he  raifes  Wmfelf  upon  it,  and  feds  an 
.unex^eded  pleafure  in  being  carried  with  eafe  and  fafety  to  the 
rfhore.  Pleaibd  afed  fattened  with  hh  adventure,  he  returns  to  his 
companions,  who  liften  to  hh  tale  with  furprife  and  admiration. 
He  comes  tb<ruext  day  to  vifittts  ufital  fining- place,  and  defiling 
the  fiflnatkm  he  was  fe  fooeeftrel  *n  before,  looks  for  his  favourite 
tree  to  carry  him  ;  but  in  vain  :—  the  branch  is  floated  to  fome 
iHflant  place.     feaveatien  now  awakes.— What  muft  he  do  f  'Tis 
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obvious*.  He  fells  the  tree  which  over  (hades  him,  and  xglU  it  to 
the  water's  edge 4 —  he  mounts  it,  and  regains  his  /ermfer  fia~ 
lion/ 

The  pi  &ure  which  our  author  draws  of  the  progrefs  of  in* 
vention,  refpe&ing  fwords  and  canoes,  feems  entirely  conform- 
able to  nature ;  but  on  what  occafion,  the  ufe  of  the  bovf 
was  firft  fuggefted,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  conjecture ;  there 
being  nothing  among  natural  objects  fimilar  to  theeffeft  of  the 
bow.  This  inftrument,  however,  Was  introduced  at  an  early 
period  %  as  appears  from  the  Mofaic  Hiftory,  and  the  battles 
defcribed  by  Homer. 

Mr.  Moteley  afterwards  describes  the  bow,  and  its  feverat 
appendages,  at  different  periods,  with  great  accuracy*.  HJs 
attention  is  firft  employed  on  the  figure  of  the  bow,  and  the 
decree  of  power  with  which  it  appears,  from  the  evidence  o£ 
niftory,  to  nave  afled ;  making  likewife  fome  obfervations  on 
the  different  ways  of  managing  that  inftrument ;  and  pointing 
out  the  feveral  attitudes  which  have  been  pra£Hfed  by  various 
nations  for  that  purpofe.  He  then  treats,  in  diftinft  chap- 
ters,  of  the  bow-ftring,  arrows,  the  whiftling-arrow,  anJI 
poifoned-arrows  5  and  takes  notice  of  fome  other  ufes  to  whichr 
the  arrow  has  been  applied,  different  from  that  of  a  warlike 
inftrument.  The  chief  of  thefe  is  divination  by  the  arrow, 
of  which  he  gives  a  general  account*  Quivers  and  targets  are 
next  the  object  of  his  enquiry ;  after  which  he  treats  largely 
of  the  Englifh  long-bow,  and  arbaleft;  concluding  with  a 
fciftoricai  chapter  of  fkilfuJ  archere. 

It  may  well  be  imagined,  that  an  author  who  has  devoted  fo 
much  attention  to  the  fubje£r,  of  the  prefent  Efiay,  muft  be  * 
particular  admirer  of  archery*  Of  this,  the  following  extract 
affords  fufEcient  evidence : 

'  That  archery  poflefles  many  excellences  as  an  amofement, 
will  require  lit  tic  trouble  to  prove.  It  is  an  exercife  adapted  to 
every  age  and  every  degree  of  ftrength,  and  the  blood  may  be 
driven  with  any  required  velocity,  by  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  power  of  the  bow  made  ufe  of.  It  is  not  neceftarily  labori- 
ous, as  ic  may  be  difconcinued  at  the  moment  it  becomes  fa* 
tiguing  ;  a  pleafure  not  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  hunter,  who,  baviag 
finiihe^l  his  chafe,  perceives  that  he  muft  crown  his  toils  with  an 
inanimate  ride  of  forty  miles  to  his  bed.  Archery  is  attended 
with  no  c.ueliy.  it  fheds  no  innocent  blood,  nor  does  it  torture 
barmlefs  animals ;  charges  which  lie  heavy  again  ft  fome  other. 
amufememts* 

'  It  has  been  faid  a  reward  was  formerly  offered  to  him  who 
could  invent  a  new  pleafure.  Had  fuch  a  reward  been  held  forth 
by  the  ladies  of  the  prefent  day,  he  who  introduced  archery  as  a 
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female  exercife,  would  have  defervedly  gained  the  prize.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  there  are  few  diverftons  in  the  open  air,  in  which 
women  can  join  with  fatisfa&ion ;  and  as  their  fedentary  life  ren- 
ders motion  neceffary  to  health,  it  b  to  be  lamented  that  finch 
fuitable  am ufe merits  have  been  wanting  to  invite  them.  Archery 
has,  however,  contributed  admirably  to  (apply  this  defect,  and 
in  a  manner  the  mod  dcfirable  that  could  be  wifhed. 

'  But  I  do  not  intend  to  fing  the  praifes  of  this  elegant  art  in 
their  full  extent.  Fafhion  now  introduces  it  to  the  world,  and 
with  far  greater  fuccefs  than  that  which  may  probably  attend  my 
reafoning  and  feeble  panegyrics.  I  fubjoin  a  with,  however,  that 
this  fafhion  may  be  universally  cultivated  and  approved  ;  aod  may 
we  fee  the  time  when  (with  Statius)  it  can  be  faid, 
"  Pudor  eft  nefcire  fagtttas." 

Whether  archery  be  really  a  fuitable  amufement  for  ladies 
awe  {hall  nop  take  upon  us  to  determine;  but  it  is  fo  far  happy 
for  the  world,  that  this  ancient  military  art  has  now  become 
;an  innocent  exercife.  We  have  only  to  inform  our  readers, 
<xhat  the  ingenious  author  has  ornamented  his  Eflay  with  feme 
Jelegant  plates. 

A  Dtffcrtatim  on  the  Queruhufnefs  ef  Statcjmtn,    8c*.  2j.  (sd* 
Longman.     1792. 

TO  ©Metvation  has  been  mere  frequently  made,  than  that, 
'  In  this  country  particularly,  there  are  always  feme  politi- 
cians who  affeft  to  complain  of  the  ruinous  ftate  of  the  na* 
-tion,  even  in  times  of  its  apparent  profperity.  To  expofe  this 
common  foible,  or  rather,  perhaps,  artifice,  is  the  defign  of 
the  prefent  'author,  who  considers  the  fubjed  under  a  variety 
pi  different  heads,  of  which  the  following  quotation  affords 
anabftraft; 

*  The  diminution  of  our  territory  in  America;  the  iafnfficiency 
4>f  the  public  revenue  ;  the  decay  of  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce ;  together  with  the  neglect  of  agriculture,  and  the  depo- 
pulation of  oar  villages  ;  are  eircumftances  which  have  often  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  politicians,  and  extorted  from  them  many 
,expreffions  of  regret.  As  if  thefe  evils,  affumed  in  their  greateft 
extent  as  real  ones,  were  yet  too  fmall,  the  fame  politicians  have 
conceived  luxury  to  fubfift  among  as,  in  as  high  a  degree  as  it 
/did  among  the  Romans,  at  the  moft  vicious  period  of  the  reign 
of  the  moft  degenerate  of  the  Cacfars.  They  have  fpoken  of 
corruption,  as  if  it  threatened  an  immediate  overthrow  of  the 
lenftitution.  They  have  after  ted,  that  the  national  character  is 
£*cinc]t;  and  that  the  virtue  of  the  people  is  no  more.     And,  bv 
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way  of  folly  convincing  the  world  that  they  have  not  defponded 
by  haNei,  they  have  fome times  included  in*  one  description,  the 
ruin  of  every  reiborce  which  oar  empire  enjoys  ;  and  the  anni- 
hilation of  every  quality  through  which  her  reputation  has  been 
exalted.—  I  am  about  to  pay  fome  attention  to  each  of  tbefe 
topics.9 

We  confider  it  as  unneceflary  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
proof  adduced  bv  the  author,  in  confirmation  of  the  queru- 
loufnefs  of  which  he  treats.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  that  he  produ- 
ces, both  from  political  writers,  and  fpeakers  in  parliament, 
fafficieni  inftances  of  the  charge ;  and  thefe  he  endeavours  to 
refute  by  a  copious  inveftigation  of  each  fubjeft. 

The  following  extract,  taken  from  the  general  condufion, 
will  give  an  idea  of  his  fentiments : 

(  In  treating  of  the  finances,  we  perceived,  that  neither  the 
predictions  of  discredit,  and  of  bankruptcy,  uttered  during  the 
American  war ;  nor  thofe  uttered  fince  the  clofe  of  that  war ;  had 
been,  in  any  fenfe,  verified.  On  the  contrary,  wo  perceived* 
that  the  revenue,  after  a  trial  of  almoft  nine  years*  bore,  and 
wai  very  likely  to  continue  to  bear,  to  the  expenditure— an  higher 
proportion  than  it  had  done  at  any  pafl  period. 

*  We  found,  that  the  decline  of  trade  was  a  malady  of  a  very 
old  Handing ;  but,  happily,  one  altogether  idcaL— We  few 
fome  reafons  for  believing  our  commerce  to  have  been  benefited* 
and  not  injured,  through  the  feceflion  of  our  American  proving 
ces ;  and  fome  for  flattering  ourfelves,  that  its  range  would  foon 
be  widened,  and  its  value  enhanced,  in  confequence  of  its  being 
made  to  Bow  in  channels  from  which  it  had  un  wifely  been  with- 
drawn.  The  topick  of  manufactures*  I  left  unheeded.     And 

I  did  fo,  in  hopes  that  it  would  not  efcape  obfervation,  that,  aa 
the  increafe  of  the  exports  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  a  fmall 
part  only  confifls  in  raw  materials,  has  recently  been  great ;  fo 
alio  muft  have  been  the  growth  of  her  manufactures, 

*  The  very  (hort  difcuffion  bellowed  on  the  topics  of  the  neg- 
lect of  agriculture  (lay  agriculture  the  bulk  of  writers  feem  to 
mean  tillage)  ;  and  the  depopulation  of  our  villages ;  gave  us  a 
r efult  fomewhat  to  this  effect :  that  tillage  is  never  omitted,  in 
this  country,  unlefs  for  the  purpofe  of  fecuring  ends  more  denia- 
ble than  any  likely  to  be  gained  by  praclifing  it  conftantly ;  and, 
that,  if  many  villages  have  been  pulled  down,  not  a  few,  as  well 
as  ibme  towns,  have  been  built  up,  and  filled  with  inhabit- 
ants. "  »  "  ■ 

4  Luxury  appeared  to  foblift  in  our  ifland,  in  a  degree  not 
greater  than  that  in  which  it  had  often  fubfifftd: before ;—— ex- 
actly in  that  degree  in  which,  according  to  ftateVmen  and  philofo- 
phers,  it  ought,  and  muft  fubfift. 
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«  The  meafure  of  our  political  corruption,  feemed  to  be  confi* 
tferably  greater  than  any  honeft  man  would  with  it  to  be :  yet,  no 
greater,  bit  rather  fmallcr,  than  it  had  been  at  moft  junctures 
fince  the  Revolution;  and  as  fmall  as  it  is  likely  to  be  at  any  fu- 
ture jun&  are. 

*  As  to  the  national  character,  and  the  virtue  of  the  people  :— 
the  former  appeared  as  diftinft  as  it  had  ever  done ;  while  the 
latter,  however  defective  when  coafidered  abftraftly,  appeared 
fuperior  to  that  of  their  anceftors. 

'  And,  with  regard  to  thofe  complaints  which  had,  moll  pa* 
triotically,  been  made  to  embrace  all  our  refources,  and  all  oar. 
valuable  qualities ;  they  feemed  fitted  to  produce  hardly  any  thing 
but  laughter. 

'  In  thus  calling  up  paft  perceptions,  I  have  imperfectly  reca«. 
pitulated  the  refults  of  the  arguments  ufed  in  t{>e  preceding  Dif- 
fertatlon. 

'  But,  in  order  to  point  out,  in  an  adequate  degree,  the  felicity 
06  our  fituation  as  a  people,  it  would  be  neceffary  to  do  much 
more  than  recapitulate  ;  >  It  would  be  neceffary  to  take  notice 
of  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation  ;  of  the  (lability,  and  the  excel* 
knee  of  the  EngHfh  conduction  ;  of  the  advanced  price  of  land; 
cf  the  favourable  date  of  exchange;  of  the  flourifiung  condition 
of  pa^lick  credit ;  and,  of  the  increafed,  and  inereafing  consi- 
deration in  which  Great  Britain  is  held  by  all  the  leading  powers 
of  the  world.  I  mall  fay  nothing  upon  any  of  thefe  heads,  the 
two  lad  excepted :  and  even  upon  them  I  (hall  fay  little. 

*  When  the  public  credit  of  a  people  is  high,  it  may,  in  ge- 
neral, be  taken  for  granted,  that  their  affairs  are  profperoua. 
The  public  credit  of  the  Britifh  is  now  uncommonly  high  ;  and 
hence  we  may  infer,  that  their  affairs  are  uncommonly  profpe- 
itms.' 

This  author's  fentiments  are  accompanied  with  one  advan- 
tage, which  ia>  that  they  feem  to  be  confirmed  by  fads jiot 
eafily  controvertible. 


A  Sernwn  om  Public  Werjhip  and  Inftrufliony  trtaehed  on  Sun* 
day  4th  September j  1791*  at  the  Opening  0/ St.  Peter's  Cba- 
fd%  Edinburgh.  By  C.  fVebftar.  4/f .  u.  faL  Rivingtons* 
179^    , 

*"pHIS  difcourfe,  the  text  of  which  is  taken  from  Leviticus 

*    »vi  2*  has  been  puMiQicd  at  the  requcft  of  the  concre- 

gatiofe  to  whom  it  waa  delivered  s  and  whether  we  confider 
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the  elegant  Simplicity  of  the  ftyle,  or  the  juftnefe  of  the  Senti- 
ments, it  is  well  entitled  to  that  diftin&ion. 

The  preacher  fets  out  with  pertinent  reflections  on  the  pro- 
per obfenrance  of  times  and  places  of  religious  worfbip,  which 
he  (hews  to  be  not  only  founded  upon  the  command  of  God* 
but  eflentially  conne&ed  with  the  interefts  and  happineis  of 
mankind. 

4  What,  fays  he,  can  be  fo  natural  or  neceflary,  what  can  make 
us  fo  good,  or  fo  happy,  as  to  adore  that  Being  to  whom  we  owe, 
all  we  are,  all  we  have,  and  all  we  hope  for ;  to  pour  out  our 
forrows  and  our  (ins  before  him,  and  to  offer  up  for  ourselves  and 
others,  our  defires  of  forgivenefs  and  favour  r  Though  our  ho-, 
mage  can  add  nothing  to  the  happinefs  of  the  deity,  yet  his  good* 
nets  has  put  on  it  a  value,  which  k  becomes  not  us  prelum  ptuoully 
to  fom  1  and  the  fame  law  which  commands  us  to  believe  with  the< 
heart,  obliges  us  to  make  confefion  with  the  mouth.  The  feati«* 
meat  is  thus  rivetted  and  improved  by  the  expreflion,  as  our  gra- 
titude by  thankfgiviag,  our  benevolence  by  interceffion,  and  our 
humility  by  prayer.  Thus  piety  is  act  only  iifelf  a  virtuous  fenti- 
jnent,  but  the  beil  means,  motive,  and  principle  of  virtue :  it 
conned*  and  includes  all  other  virtues ;  it  fan&ifies,  it  farvives 
them  :  it  is  the  beft  bond  of  fociety  and  friendihip  :  it  brightens 
our  brighteft  moments,  and  gHd$  our  darkefl  days  :  it  is  that  fire 
from  above,  which,  while  it  confumes  the  impurities  of  our  na- 
ture, can  alone  confecrate  and  kindle  any  facritices  which  we  make, 
and  render  them  acceptable  to  heaven  :  it  is  the  fecurity  of  youth, 
die  dignity  of  age,  the  balm  of  life,  the  fppport  of  death, 
and  that*  deathlefs  wing,  on  which  alone  the  foul,  rifing  above 
this  little  orb,  can  fear  through  the  blifsful  regions  of  eternity.* 

After  eftablifhing,  from  reafon  and  fcripture,  the  propriety 
of  ritual  obfervances,  and  the  reverence  due  to  the  places 
which  are  fet  apart  for  thofc  holy  folemnities ;  the  author 
proceeds  todefcribe  the  religious  and  moral  advantages  refute* 
rag  from  the  inftitution  of  the  fabbath. 

Of  the  former  of  thefe  he  prefents  us  with  a  beautiful  am~ 
pEfication  in  the  following  extraft : 

*  Public  worihip  rtfb  not  folely  on  the  footing  of  a  pofitive 
law.  It  is  recommended  to  us  by  the  general  content  of  mankind, 
our  own  fenfo  of  decency,  and  the  eftabliihed  rules  of  fociety,  as 
a  merciful  appointment  of  reft  and  thought  amid  ft  the  labours  and 
difipations  of  life,  as  a  public  teftimeny  of  reverence  due  to  the 
Almighty,  as  an  evidence  of  our  faith  to  our  feljow  worihippers, 
and  as  a  connecting  principle  of  our  common  relations,  neceffitiea 
and  bleffingf.     The  principle  of  piety,  like  our  other  affection  «, 
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•  afb  in  foiiety  with  peculiar  force,  and  is  greatly  ftrengthenea*  hf 
fympathy.  What  we  feel  together,  we  feel  with  double  force; 
Each  is  affected  by  that  fum  of  devout  expreffion  to  which  eatfc 
contributes,  bat  which  no  one  fingly  can  fupply.  The  flame* 
fpreads  from  breaft  to  breaii ;  a  divine  enthufiai'm  is  caught  r 
the  facred.  ftillnels  of  the  day^  with  .all  the  affairs  of  this  world 
at  a  ft  and ;  the  folemnities  of  public  homage,  with  decoration* 
fuited  to  our  feelings  and  to  the  place ;  the  living  voice  of  the 
people,  the  animating  fwefl  af  facred  nuitfc,  the  probations  of 
deep  humility,  the  exulting  e*preffions  of  pious  joy,  all  that  is- 
affecting  in  the  warmth  of  fceal,  or  delightful  in  tKe  bearuty  ot~ ho* 
linefs,  confpire  to  touch,  to  raife,  to  fubdue  ther  heart,  to  form  i 
tafle,  and  to  confirm  a  habit  of  devotion.4* 

The  moral  advantages  of  religion ,  are  defcribed  in  colours 
equally  expreffive ;  but  we  (hall  only  lay  before  our  readers 
what  occurs  in  the  fubfequent  paragraph. 

«  The  religion  of  the  gofpel  is  a  fimple  rule  df  life,  fuited  to 
the  real  Hate  of  human  nature,  to  the  capacity,  the  genius,  the 
condition  and  neceflities  of  all  mankind:  It  tea'ches  us,  that  the* 
univerfe  is  one  great  fyllem,  with  God  at  its  head  ;  that  as  chil- 
dren of  the  fame  Father,  as  members  of  one  great  family,  and 
related  to  all  things  in  it,  we  fhould  be  pleafed  with  whatever 
^tends  to  the  general  good  ;  arid  in  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  the 
great  fyltem,  and  its  author,  are  comprehended  all  other  duties 
ariling  from  the  relations  of  human  life,  the  duties  of  the  tender 
Bufbaod,  the  faithful  wife  ;  the  good  parent,  the  dutiful  child  - 
the  kind  mailer,  the  diligent  fervam ;  the  generous  prince,  the 
loyal  fubjeel ;  the  aflfc&ionate  friend,  the  friendly  neighbour  j  the 
juft  dealer,  the  candid,  the  forgiving,  the  benevolent  man.  Itt 
this  fyftera  the  parts  affigned  us  are  all  honourable,  and  by  keep- 
ing  to  them,  and  a&ing  them  well*  we  become  the  friends  of  na- 
<ture,  co-operate  with  providence*  and  can  only  thus  be  happy. 
Blefled  with  fuch  a  religion,  we  cannot  be  too  thankful  that  we 
live  in  a  land  where,  though  not  of  the  eftablifhment;  in  which 
there  are  many  ornaments,  as  of  fcience,  fo^f  piety  and  virtue; 
we  can  worfhip  God  as  our  eonfeiences,  our  habits,  our  ficuation 
may  dire^.' 

.  In  every  part  of  thjs  difcourfe,  the  author  difcovers  an 
amiable  moderation*  rcfpe&ing  the  different  modes  of  reli- 
gious opinions  and  discipline. 

Prefixed  to  the  fernion,  is  an  occafional  prayer,  in  which 
the  purity  of  the  author's  language  correfponds  to  the  fobh- 
mity  of  his  devotion* 
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Cadell.     1*791. 
•IpRanffation  is  a  tafk  apparently  eafy  to  one  acquainted 
*■•    with  boih  the  languages  required:  it  is  indeed  an  eafy 
talk  to  tranflate'with  moderate  fidelity  and  fltiil,  but  few  have 
attained  the  fuperior  degree  of  excellence  which  gives  the  ver- 
fion  the  eafe,  the  freedom,  and  the  elegance  of  the  original, 
while  it  copies,  with  a  minute  accuracy,  the  various  thoughts^ 
and  preferves  inviolate  the  peculiar  manner.    A  perfect  tranf-  » 
lation  in  all  thefe  refpects  we  have  probably  never  feen  ;  and, 
from  the  unaccommodating  idioms  of  different  languages,  we 
can  (Scarcely  expect  to  fee  it,  except  in  the  unvarying  phrafes 
of  mathematics  and  natural  hiftory.     Where  the  mind  expa- 
tiates into  the  regiops  of  fapcy  and  imagination,  the  peculiar 
hues  which  thefe  beftow  can  feldom  be  copied  without  lofing . 
their  vivid  brilliancy,  or  changing  the  delicacy  cf  the  fhades* 
The  didactic  preceptors  in  this  department  have  not  been  li- 
beral in  their  mftru&ions :  the  tranflator  is  confidered  as  a  pa- 
tient drudge,  whom  it  is  difgraceful  to  aflift  or  to  notice.  Our 
author,  therefore,  fteps  forwafd  with  fome  propriety,  to  exa- 
mine the  neceffery  teqijifites*  of  a*  good  verfion  •,  and  we  can 
chearfully  praife  his  judgment  and  tafte  in  the  conduct  of  this 
attempt :  m  many  refpe&s  they  are  dilplayed  with  great  ad? 
vantage,  and  would  reflect  great  credit  on  the  author,  if  he? 
were  known. 

A  tranflation,  he  tells  us,  fhotild  be  a  complete  tranfeript 
of  the  ideas  of  the  original  work  •,  the  ftyle  and  manner  fhould 
be  of  the  fame  character  with  that  of  the  original,  and  it  fhoulq. 
have  the  eafe  of  an  original  compofition. 

The  firft  rule  includes  the  knowledge  of  the  language  from 
which  the  work  is  derived,  and  that  into  which  it  is  transfer- 
ed.  This,  perhaps,  as  well  as  the  other  precepts  under  this; 
head,  are  fumciently  obvious,  and  have  been  often  repeated. 
They  may  feem  to  require  no  depth  of  judgment  or  extent  of 
enquiry;  and,  in3eed,  on  thefe  we  mean  not  to  reft  the  aur 
thor*s  merit.  In  the  illustration  of  the  rules,  in  the  examples. 
and  his  opinions  refpecting  the  merit  of  each,  his  tafte  ana 
knowledge  are  principally  confpicuous.  The  tranflation  of 
Polybius,  by  Folard,  our  author  tells  us  is  defective,  from  hi* 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Greek ;  and  his  defects  have  been 
pointed  but  by  an  able  officer,  and  a  good  Grecian,  M.  Guil- 
chardt,  the  Quintus  Icilius  probably  of  the  great  Frederick* 
D'Akmbert  has  tranflated  fcveral  paffages  of  Tacitus,  which 
we  haveJiad  occafion  to  commend.  In  fome  of  thefe,  as  the  pre- 
fent  author  fhows,  he  has  failed,  not  indeed  from  imperfectly 
underftanding  the  language,  but  from  his  aiming  too  concifelf 
to  give  the  fenfe  of  a  pailage,  in  even  fewer  words  than  the 
C.  R.  N.  Ar.  (IV.)  March,  1 792.  X  fenua- 
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(Sententious  hiftorian.  Yet  the  general  merit  of  D'Alembert 
is  allowed ;  and  even  Mr*  Melmoth,  to  whom  we  think  occa- 
fionally  fome  partiality  is  fliown,  is  convi&ed  of  a  few  error* 
of  a  finular  kind. 

A  great  difficulty  occurs,  refpefting  what  mould  be  the 
tranflator's  conduft  when  a  paffage  is  obfeure.  If  it  is  de- 
fignedly  fo,  the  obfeurity  mould  undoubtedly  be  continued;  if 
ptherwife,  the  tranflator  (hould  decide  as  well  as  he  can.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  Annals,  Tacitus  had  faid  D;£laturae  ad 
tempus  fumebantur,  which  D'Alembert  (we  think  properly) 
tranflated,  On  creoit  au  befoin  des  difrateurs  paflagers.  We 
fufpeft  the  hiftorian  meant  to  exprefs  both  ideas,  and  expreff- 
ly  employed  the  equivocal  words,  *  ad  tempus,*  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  An  Englifh  tranflator  might  have  faid  temporary  dic- 
tators were  occafionally  appointed  ;  the  adie&ive  pointing  out 
the  neceflity  of  the  appointment,  and  the  limited  time.  Our 
author  contends  that  the  latter  idea  was  meant,  becaufe  ne- 
que  decemviralis  poteftas  ultra  biennium  valuit,  follows.  His  * 
♦general  condu£k  mows  that  he  meant  not  to  be  unfair  in  this 
argument  j  and  indeed  the  whole  fentence  is  transcribed  in  the 
work :  but,  in  the  fame  claufe,  the  confular  power  of  the  mi- 
litary tribunes,  occafionally  admitted,  is  added.  From  the 
context  we  conclude  that  both  meanings  were  intended.  Ad 
tempus  is  ufed  by  different  authors  in  both  fenfes.  We  may 
particularly  mention  Quintilian  and  Cicero. — Accommodarc 
fe  alicui  ad  tempus  occurs  in  the  "oration  for  Cselius — Nequc 
folum  ad  tempus  maximam  utilitatem  attulifti  fed  etiam  ad  ex- 
emphim  fa£H.  Cic.  Dolabellae.  For  the  other  meaning  we 
may  alfo  quote  Cicero  —  Non  invitamentum,  ad  tempus  fed 

Jerpetufc  virtutes  eft  prxmium.  Cic.  Planco.  Thefe  are, 
owevejv  trivial  inadvertencies  of  little  importance :  we  were 
led  to  the  difcuflion  in  defence  only  of  D'Alembert.  Perhaps 
we  may  add,  that  the  remark  on  another  part  of  the  French 
academician's  tranflation  is  a  little  hypercritical—*  Sine  ira  8c 
Audio  quorum  caufas  procul  habeo.'  The  verfion,  fans  fiel  & 
baflefle :  mon  cara&ere  m'en  eloigne  &  ies  terns  m'en  difpen- 
fent,  is  {lightly  amplified  without  any  additional  meaning  in? 
ferted.  In  Englifh  it  would  be  '  without  feverity  or  mean* 
nefs,  for  the  caufe  of  either  can  have  no  influence ;'  and  thefe 
*  caufes'  D'Alembert,  with  wonderful  perfpicuity  and  cOncife- 
nefs,  has  mentioned  — '  without  feverity  or  meannefs :  my 
character  fecures  me  from  the  one,  and  the  sera  renders  the 
other  unneceflary.' 

Another  very  difficult  queftion  is  difcufled  in  the  th/rd  chap* 
ter ; — whether  it  is  allowable  to  add  to  or  retrench  the  ideas 
of  the  original.  Though  our  author  allows  it  {hould  be  done 
with  caution,  and  that  nothing  but  an  idea  neceffarily  con- 
nected with  the  original,  or  obvioufly  redundant*,  fhould  be 
7  added 
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added  or  taken  away,  yet  in  the  fubfequent  part,  particularly 
in  poetical  competition,  he  admits  too  freely  of  additions. 

•  Rofcommon,  after  judicioufly  recommending  to  the  transla- 
tor, firft  to  poftefs  himfelf  of  the  ienfe  and  meaning  of  his  au- 
thor, and  then  to  imitate  his  manner  and  ftyle,  thus  prefcribes  a 
general  rale, 

Your  author  always  will  the  betl  advife ; 
Fall  when  he  falls,  and  when  be  rifes,  rife* 

*  Far  from  adopting  the  former  part  of  this  maxim*  I  conceive 
it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  poetiqal  tranflator,  never  to  fatter  his  origi- 
nal to  fall.  He  mud  maintain  with  him  a  perpetual  conteft  of 
genius ;  he  muft  attend  him  in  his  high  eft  flights,  and  /oar*  if  he 
can,  beyond  Mm:  and  when  he  perceives,  at  any  time,  a  dimi- 
nution of  his  powers,  when  he  fees  a  drooping  wing,  he  muft  raife 
him  on  his  own  pinions.' 

It  was  a  quaint  remark  of  Denham,  and  the  peculiarity  of 
the  expreflion  has  probably  contributed  more  to  render  it  cur- 
rent than  the  juftnefs  of  the  fentiment :  he  tells  us,  the  (  fpi- 
rit  of  poetry  is  fo  volatile,  that,  in  pouring  it  out  of  one  lan- 
guage into  another,  it  will  all  evaporate  if  a  new  fpirit  is  not 
added  in  the  transfusion.'  If  examined  critically,  it  will  be  found 
difficult  fo  to  c  gauge'  the  fpirit  evaporated  or  added,  as  to  afcef* 
taiathe  identity  of  the  work;  nor  Can  we  fay  a  priori,  that  ex* 
preffions,  on  the  whole,  may  not  be  as  poetically  rendered  in  one 
language  as  in  another;  for  in  one  part  the  tranflator  may  gain 
what  in  another  he  may  lofe.  But  it  is  not  this  mathematical 
nicenefs  that  is  the  objeft  of  attention:  an  image  may  undoubt- 
edly be  heightened  by  a  kindred  circumftance  in  unifon  with  the 
whole  pi&ure,  if  it  does  not  deftroy  the  confiftency  and  like* 
nefs;  and  a  redundant  or  a  ridiculous  one  may  be  taken  away, 
or  foftened*  within  the  fame  limits.  The  indulgence  mull  be 
under  the  jurifdi&ion  of  a  fevere  and  accurate  judgment  ;  nor 
fbould  we  have  engaged  fo  particularly  in  this  ditquifition,  if 
a  lingular  example  bad  not  occurred  in  this  Number  of  our 

Journal,  we  mean  in  the  controlled  view  of  Mr.  Pope's  and 
&u  Cowper's  tranuation  of  Homer.  Thefe  authors  are  the 
examples  we  could  hare  wilhed  :  the  one  who  polifhed  every 
thing  he  touched,  who  adorned  what  was  beautiful,  and  foft- 
ened  what  was  mean  or  ridiculous ;  the  other,  keeping  feverely 
within  ,the  lines  prefdribed,  copying  the  ^rfture  with  a  har  h> 
accuracy,  and  preferring  faithfully  the  outline  in  the  moil  un- 
pkafing  parts.  Stri&ly  fpeaking,  each  lias  failed  in  convey- 
ing a  faithful  copy :  in  one  vcrfion  the  gaarb  and  ornaments  are 
unfoitabie  to  the  figure;  in  the  other,  the  likenefs  is  unpleaf- 
ing,  becaufe  every  harlh  trak  is  exaggerated,  and  every  diia- 
greeabk  image  conveyed  with  a  difoufting  minutcnefs*  Yet 
the. reader  will  not  long  hefitate  which  to  prefer.    Our  au- 
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trior's  db&riney  and  the  general  feelings,  will  lead  us  to  the  fir  ft ; 
but  the  .poet  an<j  the  critic,  in  this  line  of  ornamental  embel- 
lUhment,  go  too  far,  not  only  in  poetry  but  in  profe. — Let  us 
attend  to  the  rules  and  tHe  examples ,of  the  latter. 
,  Our  author,  tracing  tranflation  from  the  firft  c  fervile  in- 
terpreters of  word  for  word/  proceeds  to  mention  that  in 
-  May's  Lucan,  and,  Sandys'  Ovid,  are  the  firft  dawns  of  a 
more  liberal  method  of  rendering' one  language  into  another, 
by  correfponding  idioms.  Sandys,  from  whom  Pope  caught 
Che  firft  fpark  of  poetical  fire,  has  been  too  much  negledled  ^ 
and  we  (hall  beg  leave  to  copy  the  fpecimen  of  his  verfioo 
Quoted  in  the  volume  before  n$i« 

*,_  -    .      V There'?  no  Alcyone  !  none,  none  \  fhe  died 
Together  with  her  Ceyx.     Silent  be 
All  founds  of  comfort.     Thefe,  thefe  eyes  did  fee 
#   My  ftiipwrack't  lord..    I  knew  him  ;  and  my  hands 
Thruft  forth  t'haye  held  him  :  but  no  mortal  bands 
Could  force  his  ftay.     A  ghoft  !  yet  manifeft, 
Myhoroand's  ghoft  :  winch,  Oh,  but  in  exprefsM* 
His  forme  and  beau  tie,  fete  divinely  rare  !  '•'" 

Now  pale  and  naked,*'  with  yet  dropping  haire  : 

1        '   Here 'ffopd  the  miftraWe!  in  this  place: 

*  *    Hete/  here1 !  (and  fought  his  aerie  fteps  to  trace). 

"    •    '  r  '    '  "  " '•    Sandys' Ovid,  b.  ru 

Alcyone,  nulla  eft,  ait :  occidit  una 

*  (  uo :  (olantia  tqllite  verba : 

I  erijt.;  vidi  ag'noviqae,  manufque 

J  m,*  cupiens  retinere,1  tetendi.  . 

1  fed  et  umbra  tamen  manifefla  virique 

'1  »n  ille  quidem,  fi  quaej-is,  habeb^t 

'  1  is,  nee  quo  prius  ore  nitebat.'. 

I  c*.iwM^«M  .«Mdumque,  et  adbuc  humeote  capiflo, 
Infelix  vidi:  iletit  hoc  miferabilis  ipfp, 
Ecce  loco:  (et.quxrit  veftigia  fiqua  fuperfint). 
"  ..  *  Metam.  1.  IK* 

This  tranflation:  is  .dofe-yin  fome  ports  highly  beautiful  and 
peculiarly  happy.-^Dryden  was  the  parent  of  a  more  licentious 
method  of.  translating}  for  it  is  eafer  to  amplify  than  to  be 
oonc\fe,'2indmoTte<Tvnvxment:txjf6ttri&  bulky  than  a  fmaller  vo-> 
liime.'  His  profe-tranflatjon«  are  rfequaily  i^uhyin  this  ref- 
peel: ;  but,  when  oiir  author  ^mentioned  his  verfion  of  Lucian,. 
or  at  lead  that  pubiiihed  under  his name,  it  is  furprifing  that 
he  overlooked  Mr.  Carr's  tranllatkm  of  this  witty  freethinker 
of  the  Pagan  world.  The  particular  errors  noted  are  chiefly 
thofe  in  which  the  frigid  conceits  of  the  Italian  poets  are  inter- 
woven with  the  more  manly  languages  of  Greece  and  Rome: 
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one  of  thefe,  ftrange  to  teUP  occurs  in  Mr.  Pope's  tranflatioi* 
of  the  Iliad. 

The  fecond  rule,  which  relates  to  the  affimilation  of  ftyle 
and  manner,  is  illuftrated  with  much  tafte  and  judgment.  Trie 
deficient,  or  too  concife  interpreters,  and  thofe  who  fubftitute 
the  vulgar  cant  of  the  ftreets  for  the  humour  of  the  Roman 
authors,  among  whom  Echard  holds  a  confpicuous  place,  ard 
adduced.  We  wifti  rather  to  copy  the  remarks  on  the  mori 
elegant  verfions.  The  tranflations  of  Mr.  Vincent  Bourne  are5 
very  juftly  and  properly  praifed :  they  are  indeed  exquHitety 
beautiful,  and  highly  polilhed ;  nor  can  we  objeft  to  any  thing* 
but  that  an  additional  fentiment  is  fottiCtiines  introduced.'  It 
is  done  generally  with  caution  and  propriety :  it  is  commended 
alfo  by  the  critic,  on  whole  judgment  and  *a1U  vte  have  fome 
confidence;  but  it  feems,  we'fpeak  i#  with  diffidence,  to'dei 
trzfy  from  the  fidelity  to  be  expe&ed  in  a  tranflatkm.  Thi 
dujte  de  Nivernois'  tranilation  of  Horace  and  Lydia  is  almofl 
a  perfect  one  in  the  freer  ftyle :  we  thinjt  it  not  Hifficiendy 
^nown,  and  {hall  consequently  tranferibe  >t.  -% 

*  Horace*  Pins  heurcux  qn'un  monarque  an  falte  des  grandeurs  - 

J'ai  vu  mes  jours  dignes  d'envie, 
Tranquiks,  ils  cooloient  an  gre  de  nos  ardeurs :  * 

Vous  m'aimiez,  diamante  Lydi6. 
'  Lydie.     Que  mes  jours  etoient  beaux/  quand  des  foin* Jes  pks 
doux  •       .   S 

Vous  payiez  ma  flamme  fincire  ! 
Venus  me  regardoit  avec  des  yen*  jaloux; 
Chloe  n'avoit  pas  feu  vous  plaire. 

*  Horace.  Parfou  luth,  par  fa  voix,  organc  des  amours,  ■ 

Chole  feule  me  paroit  belle  : 
Si  le  Deftin  jaloux  veut  epargner  ks  jours, 
Je  donnerai  les  miens  pour  elle. 
m  Ljait.    Le  jeune  Calais,  plus  beau  que  les  amoars# 
Plait  feul  a  mon  ame  ravie : 
Si  le  Deftin  jaloux  veut  Epargner  fes  jours, 
,    Je  donnerai  deux  fois  ma  vie. 
<  Herat**  Quoi,  £  mes  premiers  feux,  ranimant  leur  ardear, 
Etouffbient  une  amour  fatale  ; 
Si,  perdant  pour  jamais  tous  fes  droits  fur  mon  $oe?Uf# 
CJ)qJ?  vous  laiflbit  fans  rivale— — 
f  L&8e*     Calais  eft  charmant ;  mais  je  n'aime  que  vous, 

Ingrat,  mon  coeur  vous juftifie  ; 
.     .  Hfureafe  egalemcnt  en  des  liens  fi  doux, 

I      rrr  w.    De  jperdre  ou  de  pafler  la  vie.* 

*  ftVifcfr,  lirc&tYcfaid*  a  dofe  tranflatiwi  *  and  our  author 
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thinks  the  concluding  ftanza  wants  the  happy  petulance  of  the 
original :  perhaps  it  is  a  greater  objection  that  the  fentiment  is, 
altered*  In  the  original,  no  juftification  is  neceflary:  love, 
almighty  love,  overturns  every  argument,  without  waiting  for 
reafon  tojuftify  her  conduct.  Mr.  Cumberland's  tranflations 
pf  the  fragments  of  the  comic  poets,  the  critic  praifes  with 
great  propriety  and  juftice  5  but,  as  he  wifhes  to  know  where 
they  are  to  be  found,  he  will  allow  us  to  add,  that  many  oc- 
cur in  the  Cambridge  edition  of  the  Poetae,Minores.  All  are  not 
in  that  collection,  but  there  are  fome  pafiages,of  fingular  me- 
rit not  noticed  by  the  author  of  the  Obferver. 

The  rule,  refpe&ing  the  imitation  of  ftyle,  mud  be  limited, 
our  author  tells  us,  by  the  genius  of  the  language.  The  La- 
tin admits  of  a  brevity  which  cannot  be  fuccefsfully  imitated 
in  Englilh :  the  French,  is,  he  thinks,  more  advantageous  in 
this  refped.    We  fhaU  quote  one  example. 

*  Pliny  to  Minutianus,  Lib.  3.  Ep.  9.  fay*,  towards  the  end 
if  his  fett«r:  Ytmtr}  dixi — Succurrit  quad prateritram*  it  quidem 
Jtrh  :  fid  quanquam prefofttr}  reddttur.  >F*cit  hie  Homtrus,  ***/«*- 
qu§  illikt  txmptb.  Eft  aJioqui  ftrditorvm  ;  4  mi  tamtn  nam  idtijmtA 
It  is  no  doubt  poffible  to  tranflate  this  paffage  into  Englifh  which 
m  concttenefs  almoft  equal  to  jthe  original*  But  in  this  experi- 
ment we  muft  facrifice  all  its  cafe  and  fpirit.  "  I  have  faid  this 
raihly— I  recollect  au  omiEion  —  fomewhat  too  late  indeed.  It 
ftatl  now  be  fupplied,  though  a  little  prepofteroufly.  Homer  does 
this :  and  many  afor  his  example. '  BeJides,  it  U  not  unbeco- 
ming ;  but  this  is  not  my  reafon."  Let  us  mark  how  Mr.  Mel- 
moth,  by  a  happy  amplification,  has  preferred  the  fpirit  apd  eafe, 
though  Sacrificing  the  brevity  of  the  original.  "  But  upon  *e* 
collecting,  I  find  that  I  mud  recall  that  lad  word  ;  for  I  perceive, 
a  little  too  late  indeed,  that  1  have  omitted  a  material  circum- 
ftancc.  However,  I  will  mention  it  here,  though  fome  thing  out 
of  its  place.  In  this,  I  have  the  authority  of  Homer,  and  feve* 
ral  other  great  names,  to.  keep  me  in  countenance ;  and  the  critics 
will  tell  you  this  inegular  manner  has  its  beauties:  but,  upon  my  . 
word^  i{  }s  a  beauty  I  had  nu  at  all  in  my  view." 

Thefe  remarks  are,  in  general,  juft ;  but  we  may  aflt  whe- 
ther Mr.  Meimoth,  in  this  translation,  has  not  facrificed  the 
abrupt  hafty  manner  of  Pliny  in  his  more  elegant  flowing  ver- 
fion  ?  The  fame  error  feems  to  pervade  the  whole  of  Mr.  Mel* 
moth's  attempt:  manner  is  facrificed  to  elegance,  and  idiom 
to.  eafe. 

1  The  inverfionsof  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  inconfiftent  with 
the  Englifli,  and  confequently  limit  the  rule.  The  inverted 
conftru&ion  of  Mr.  Gordon's  Tacitus^  and  Mr.&Iacpherfori's 
-'.   ."."  Hfomer, 
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Homer,  arc  mentioned,  and  the  latter  is  ftyled  €  a  work  other- 
wife  valuable,  as  containing  a  moji  perfefi  trans fujton  ofthefenfe 
•J  bis  author.'  In  our  review  of  it  we  had  occafion  to  form  a 
very  different  opinion.  The  Englifti  is  alfo  incapable  of  nu^ 
merous  ellipfes  admiflSbie  in  the  Greek  and  Latin ;  but  all  thefe 
defects  are  probably  compenfated  by  other  advantages,  and^ 
*with  care,  concifenefs,  in  an  Engliw  verlion,  may  be  very 
'  compatible  with  elegance. 

The  queftion,  whether  a  poem  may  be  tranflated  into  profe, 
is  difcufled  very  judicioufly.  If  it  be  only  melody  of  language, 
an  uniform  meamre,  and  regular  return  that  is  required,  thefe 
are  not  incompatible  with  profe;  but  poetical  images,  the 
nobly  daring  language  of  the  poet,  is  unsuitable  to  profe,  be- 
caufe  not  uuially  connected  with  it.  Fenelon  is  juftly  praifed 
for  only  giving  his  language  a  degree  of  elevation  confiftent. 
with  a  highly  polifhed  profaic  compofition. 

The  third  rule  is,  that  atranflation  (hould  have  all  the  eafe 
of  original  compofition.  Mr.  Melmoth  has  fucceeded  in  the 
familiarity  of  tlte  epiftolary  ftyle ;  but,  as  we  have  faid,  he 
fucceeds  by  facrificing  manner.  The  old  tranflators  of  Lucian 
have  carried  this  familiarity  to  a  faulty  extreme. 

*  When  we  confider  thofe  reftrainti  within  which  a  tranflator 
finds  him  felf  neceffarily  con  fined ,  with  regard  to.  the  fentiments 
and  manner  of  his  original,  it  will  foon  appear  that  this  lad  re* 
quifite  includes  the  moil  difficult  part  of  his  taflc.  To  one  who- 
walks  in  tiammels,  it  is  not  eafy  to  exhibit  an  air  of  grace  and 
freedom.  It  is  difficult,  even  for  a  capital  painter,  to  preferve 
in  a  copy  of  a  picture  all  the  eafe  and  fpirit  of  the  original ;  yet 
the  painter  employs  precifely  the  fame  colours,  and  has  no  other 
care  than  faithfully  to  imitate  the  touch  and  manner  of  the  pic- 
ture that  is  before  him :  if  the  original  is  eafy  and  graceful,  the 
copy  will  have  the  Dune  qualities,  in  proportion  as  the  imitation 
is  juft  and  perfect  The  tranflato'r's  taflc  is  very  different :  he 
ufes  not  the  fame  colours  with  the  original,  but  is  required  to  give 
his  picture  the  fame  force  and  effect.  He  is  not  allowed  to  copy 
the  touches  of  the  original,  yet  is  required,  by  touches  of  his 
own,  to  produce  a  perfect  refemblance.  The  more  he  ftudies  a 
fcrupulous  imitation,  the  lefs  bis  copy  will  reflect  the  eafe  and  fpi- 
rit of  the  original.  How  then  (hall  a  tranflator  accompHih  this 
difficult  onion  of  eafe  with  fidelity  ?  To  ufe  a  bold  expreffion, 
he  muft  adopt  the  very  foul  of  his  author*  which  muft  fyeak 
through  his  own  organs.* 

Thefe  rules  are  cafily  given,  but  perhaps  never  to  be  follow- 
ed,  except  where  a  fipiilarity  of  genius  renders  this  adoption 
eafy  i  ands  to  employ  an  eaitern  allufion,  when  the  foul  can 
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be  tranfmitted,  and  animate  the  clay-cold  body*  Poetrynnufti" 
be  allowed  a  little  liberty  on  account  of  the  rigid  feverity  of  * 
modern  metre  5  and  this  is  the  fecret  caufe  of  the  lofs  of-  the. 
vital  fpirit,  and  the  neceffary  transfufion  of  fome  additional 
fire :  the  tyrant  miift  be  obeyed.  Inilances  of  excellence  are 
adduced  from  fome  tranflations  of  Horace's  Odes  by  Lowth, 
ftughes,  and  Dryden  j  but  we  recolleft  tranflations  of  Dry- 
den  from  Horace  fuperior  to  thofe  now  quoted.  That  part 
of  the  29th  ode  of  the  third  book,  which  begins  c  cui  licet 
in  diem  dixiffe  vixi,'  and,  indeed,  (he  whole  is  rendered  With 
an  energy  and  poetic  fire,  fcarceiy  inferior  to  what  Horace 
has  difplayed  in  the  original.  Our  author  quotes  the  ftanza, 
which  begins  '  fortuna  fsevo  lata  negotio,'  as  well  as  that 
which  immediately  follows. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  verfion  of  idiomatic  phrafes,  feme 
happy  inftarices  are  quoted  from  Cotton's  tranflation  of  Motn* 
taigne  and  fronrEchard ;  though  the  laft  author  affords  more 
numerous  instances  of  faults  in  thte  refpe£t.  Tranflations , of 
the  names  of  ftreets,  &c»  very  often  have  a  ludicrous  cffe£t ; 
and  indeed  proper  names,  of  every  kind  mould  not  be  translat- 
ed. The  point  of  an  epigram  is  almoft  in  every  inftancc  blunt* 
ed,  fometimes  totally  deftroyed,  in  a  new  language.  Some  of 
'  the  poems  ftylcd  epigrams  by  the  Greeks  have  beefi  tranflated 
with  aftonifhin£:  elegance,  and  many  are  fully  equal  to  the 
originals.  Among  the  idiomatical  authors  Don  Quixote  is 
mentioned,  and  Motteux's' tranflation  preferred  to  Smollett*s. 
lit  contains  certainly  many  happy  transfufions  of  idiom,  though 
'  it  offends'  the  more  elegant  tafte,  and  the  nicet  6ar.  Smollett, 
it  is  Faid,  we  believe  without  reafon,  copied  almoft  wholly 
from  Jarvis,  whofe  language  he  alfo  corre£ted  and  poliftied. 

Voltaire's  trairflation$  are  trtated  very  properly,  but  thefe 
afford  no  new  remarks.  We  fhall  preferve  the  little  fpaxe  that 
remains  for  fotnt  fpecimens  of  a  French  tranflation  of  Hmdi- 
bras,  a  work  that'  was  fuppo fed  impracticable.'  We  have  been 
almoft  led  to  fufpeft  that  'this  pretended  tranflation  is  one  of 
the  pise  fraudes,  and  that,  in  reality,  no  more  has  been  tranfc 
fated  thari  what  appears.  After  *a  Very  diligent  enquiry  among 
the  admirers  of  French  literature,"  we  have  been  able  to  diu 
cover  no  fuch  verfion  of  this  truly  Englrfh  poet.  — The.  pat 
fage  which  begins,  *  So  learned  Taliacotius  from3  &c.'  is  thus 
rendered,        '   "      '  ,v  •      *    ' 

*  Ainli  Talicot  d'une  fefle 
.Savoit  tailler  avec  addreffe  , 

*   '  Nez  tousr  naiifs,  qui  he  rifquoient  rien 

Tant  qpe  le  <txx\  ft'oortoit  biea  ; 
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Mais  &  le  col  perdoit  la  vie, 
Le  nez  tomboit  par  fympathie.* 

Again,  f  For  his  religion  it  was  fit,  ice* 

4  Sa  religion  an  genie 
Et  ff  avoir  etoit  afibrtie  ; 
H  etoit  franc  Preibyterten, 
Et  de  fa  fe&e  le  foutien, 
Se&e,  qui  jaftement  fe  vante 
D'  etrc  1'  Eglife  militante ; 
Qjii  de  fa  foi  vous  rend  raiibn 
Par  la  bouche  de  fon  canon, 
Dont  1c  boulet  et  feu  terrible 
Montre  bien  qu'elle  eft  infallible, 
Et  fa  do&rine  proqve  &  tons 
Orthodoxe,  a  force  de  coops** 

•    ?  For  Hudibras  wore  but  one  fpur,  &c* 

*  Car  Hudibras  avec  raifon 
Ne  fe  chauflbit  qu'un  eperon, 
.  Ayant  preuve  demonftrative 
Qu'un  cote  marchant,  l'autre  arrive/ 

We  fliafl  add  only  one  more  paffage,  '  For  he  by  geometric 
fcale,  &c.' 

*  En  geometre  raffine* 
Un  pot  de  bierre  il  cut  jauge  ; 
Par  tangente  et  fin  us  for  Pheure 
Trouve  le  poids  de  pain  ou  beurre, 
Ec  par  aigebre  eut  dit  anffi 
A  quelle  heure  il  fonne  midi.' 

On  the  whole,  this  work  may,  perhaps,  be  moft  advanta- 
geoufly  confidcred  as  a  fpecimen  of  a  more  extenfive  one.  It 
certainly  may  be  more  futt,  more  varied,  and  in  fome  inftance* 
probably  riore  correct :  yet  it  deferves  no  flight  commenda- 
tion; and  the  author  might,  without  difgraoc,  have  added 
"his  name.        .  " 

' i        •  -        •  •     ,1  1  i  1  1  n   1 

Rigbh  "of  Man.    Part  the  Second.    Combining  Principle  and 
Praclice.  By  T.  Paine.     Svo.     3 s.     Jordan.     1792. 

1 F  we  had  thought  it  poffible  that  the  virulence  of  party,  'the 
**  disappointment  of  foaring  ambition,  or  the  rage  of  innova- 
tion could.  For  a  moment,  have  contributed  to  beuow  a  tempo* 
rary  celebuty  00  ignorance  and  abfurdity,  blended  with  the  low 
vulgarity  of  colloquial  enpr&,  and  boldly  depending  on  infig- 
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nificance  for  fafety,  we  would  have  taken  fome  pains  to  hare 
pointed  out  the  numerous  errors  both  in  the  fa£U  and  reaibn- 
ing  of  the  €  Rights  of  Man.'  We  could  not  think  that  fuch  a 
work  would  have  gained  the  flighted  attention,  and  to  laugh 
at  the  author  for  his  folly  feerned  only  neceflary  in  our  account 
of  his  crude  attempt.  It  has  happened  otherwife ;  and  this 
event  has  contributed  to  fliow  that,  when  malevolence  and 
disappointment  join  in  a  defign,  no  tool  is  fo  mean  and  defpi- 
cable  but  they  will  condefcend  to  employ  it.  We  mail  then*. 
lore  be  a  little  more  pointed  in  our  examination  of  this  fecond 
,  part,  though  the  abfurdity  is  too  glaring  to  keep  us  at  all 
times  ierious. 

The  preface  might  afford  us  fome  fubje£r.  of  remark,  if  non- 
fcnfe  could  be  either  true  or  falfe.  Paine  triumphs  in  the  num- 
ber of  copies  fold  of  the  firft  part,  and  eilintates  its  merit  by 
the  fuppofed  inferior  fale  of  an  aniwer.  If,  however,  he  takes 
irito  the  account  the  number  circulated  at  a  general  expervce, 
for  purpofes  too  bafe  to  mention ;  thofe,  which  the  acclama- 
tions of  a  party  have  contributed  to  fell,  and  thofe  which  have 
been  purcnafed  by  Surreptitious  recommendations,  he  will  find 
that  the  merit  derived  from  this  fource  will  (ink  very  low.  The 
introduction  contains  only  a  few  flowers  of  this  author's  pe- 
culiar rhetoric,  and  we  particularly  learn,  that  fear  makes 
people  afraid. 

Ihe  firft  great  object  is  to  (how  what  may  be  imputed  to 
government,  and  what  to  civilization.  In  this  enquiry,  a  com- 
mon author  would  have  ftated  what  government  is  \  but  it  is  not 
written  in  the  roll  of  the  book,  and  therefore,  by  his  own  rea- 
soning, in  the  invaluable  firft  part,  there  can  be  no  fuchrthing. 
But  we  have  much  about  government— The  *  old  government 
was  an  aflumption  of  power  for  the  aggrandifement  of  itfelf  ;*— 
-the  new  '  a  delegation  of  power  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole'— 
Government  muft  be  f  a  thing  in  full  maturity ;'— r  but  it  is 
*  fometimes  a  thorn  in  the  fleth,  that  produces  a  fermentation 
which  endeavours  to  difcharge  it/  In  ihort,  it  feems  every 
thing,  and  any  thlm* ;  and  this  is  exceedingly  convenient,  for 
the  reafoning  about  it  muft  be  confequently  dark  and  myfteri- 
ous.  It  may  either  have  a  head  or  not,  as  fuits  the  circum- 
stances; and,  when  we  attempt  to;  fei?e  it,  likelxior^  we  find 
that  we  only  grafp  a  cloud, 

*  Great  part  of  that  order  which  reigns  among  mankind  is  not 
tlu  effeft  of  government.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  principles  of 
ibciety  and  the  natural  conftitutioo  of  man.  It  exited  prior  to 
government,  and  would  exiil  if  the  formality  of  government* was 
abolittied*  The  mutoal  dependence  and  reciprocal  intereft  whrch 
jtoin  his  upon  man,  and  ^U  the  parts  of  a  diilised  ^Ghnnunity  apon 
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tach  other,  create  that  great  chain  of  connection  which  holds  it 
together.  The  landholder,  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  the 
merchant,  the  tradesman,  and  every  occupation,  profpers  by  the  f 
aid  which  each  receives  from  the  other,  and  from  the  whole.  ' 
Common  intereft  regulates  their  concerns,  and  forms  their  law  f 
and  the  Jaws  which  common  ufage  ordains,  have  a  greater  influ- 
ence than  the  laws  of  government.  In  £ne,  fociety  performs  for 
itfelf  almoft  tvery  thing  which  is  afcribed  to  government. 

4  To  understand  the  nature  and  quantity  of  government  proper 
for  man,  it  is  neceflary  to  attend  to  his  character.  As  nature 
creaied  him  for  facial'  life,  (he  fitted  him  for  the  flation  (he  inten- 
ded.  In  all  cafes  (he  made  his  natural  wants  greater  than'his  in* 
dividual  powers.  No  one  man  is  capable,  without  the  aid  of  fo- 
ciety, of  fupplying  his  own  wants  ;  and  thofe  wants,  a&ing  up- ' 
on  every  individual,  impel  the  whole  of  them  into  fociety,  as  na- 
turally as  gravitation  acts  to  a  center* 

4  But  ibe  has  gone  further.  She  has  not  only  forced  man  into 
fociety,  by  a  diverfity  of  wants,  which  the  reciprocal  aid  of  each, 
other  can  fuppiy,  but  (he  has  implanted  in  him  a  fyfiem  of  focial 
affedions,  which,  though  not  neceiTary  to  .his  exigence,  are  ef- 
fontial  to  his  happinefs.  There  is  no  period  in  life  when  this  love 
for  fociety  ceafes  to  aft.     It  begins  and  ends  with  our  being. 

'  If  we  examine,  with  attention,  into  the  compoiition  and  con* 
ftitution  of  man,  the  diverfity  of  bis  wants,  and  the  diver fity  of 
talents  in  different  men  for  reciprocally  accommodating  the  wants 
of  each  other,  his  propenfity  to  fociety,  and  confequently  to  pre* 
frrve  the  advantages  refulting  from  it,  we  fhall  eafily  difcover, 
that  a  great  part  of  what  is  called  government  is  mere  imposi- 
tion. 

4  Government  is  no  farther  neceflary  than  to  fuppiy  the  few 
cafes  to  which  fociety  and  civilization  are  not  conveniently  compe- 
tent t  and  inftances  ate  not  wanting  to  fhew,  that  every  thing; 
which  government  can  nfefully  add  thereto,  has  been  performed 
by  the  common  confent  of  fociety,  without  government.9 

This  is  a  little  fpecimen  of  the  jargon  that  blazed  fo  glori- 
oufly  in  «  Common  Scnfe/  and  the&ft  part  of  *  the  Rights 
of  man/  It  is  needlefs  to  examine  the  reafbning  minutely, 
for  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  author  confounds  the  effects  of 
continued  focial  intercourfe,  regulated  by  government,  with  the 
influence  of  die  focial  tendency  alone.  He  quotes  the  example 
of  America  j  and  we  need  only  refer  him  to  the  back  woodf- 
men,  where  the  influence  of  government  has  not  reached :  the 
prefent  ftate  of  the  other  colonies  is  not  an  inftancc  to  the  pur- 
pofe.  The  principles  of  focial  intercourfe  were  well  under* 
ftood  by  the  firft  colonifts ;  they  had  been  formed  under  regu- 
lated ggyerrunexits,  and  continued,  for  ages,  in  the  fame  train* 

When 
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When  he  produces  fimilar  effefts  from  the  focial  intercourfe 
of  riattons  that  were  never  regulated  by  a  government,  we  (hall 
ceafe  to  think  his  rcafoning  abfurd,  and  his  defigns  pernicious. 
Thefubfetjueht  part  of  the  reafoning  is  of  a  fimilar  kind. 
Society  is  confidered,  contrary  to  the  experience  of  eveiy  age, 
as  previous  t6  gbvernrnent,  merely  to  prove  that  the  latter  is 
ufeleft.  '  If  we  obferve,  he  fays,  what  the  principles  are  which 
condenfemen  into  fociety^  and  what  the  motives  which  regulate 
their  mutual  intercourfe  afterwards,  we  fhall  find,  by  the  time 
we  arrive  at  what  is  called  government,  that  nearly  the  whole 
cf  the  bttjlntfs  is  performed  by  the  natural  operation  of  the  parts 
updh  each  other.9  Thus  government  being  found  ufelefs,  it  is 
afterwards  proved  to  be  pernicious ;  and,  at  laft,  it  is  pro- 
nounced to  be  '  the  generating  caufe*  of  the  riots  ^nd  tumults 
that,  at  different  times,  happened  in  England..  Was  govern- 
ment the  generating,  that  is,  if  words  have  a  meaning,  the 
attire  caufe  of  the  late  riots  at  Birmingham  ?  Was  it  the 
aftive  caufe  of  the  riots  in  1780  ?  Did  jt  rouze  Jack  Cade  and 
the  levellers  of  forlner  ages,  the  tenowned  predeceflbrs  of  the 
French  levellers  and  their  humble  imitators  in  England  ?  Cer- 
tainly, in  one  fenfe  it  did  fo ;  for  If  there  was  no  government 
there  would  be  no  oppofition,  and  the  king  in  the  lame  view  is 
the  generating  caufe  of  Paine's  pamphlet.*  —  Such  is  the  rea- 
foning that  is  to  make  converts  of  the  whole  kingdom  ! 

The  fecond  chapter  is  on  the  origin  of  old  and  new  govern- 
ments. *  The  origin  of  the  old  is  fhortlv  difcufled.  While  the 
chief  employment  of  men  was  that  ot  attending  flocks  and 
herds,  a  banditti  of  ruffians  overrun  the  country,  and  the  prin- 
cipal robber  became  tKe  monarch.'  We  mignt  look  back  to 
biftory,  and  find  every  word  of  this  account  inconfiftent  with 
its  records. —But,  \l  almoft  all  were  fhepherds,  who  were  the 
rfcbfeers  ?  the  reft  trertairtly.— But  then,  how  did  the  few  con- 
quer the  greater  number  r  The  (hepherds  of  antiquity  were 
warriors.*  It  is  too  fevcre  to  call  on  hint  for  proofs,  who  is  not 
aware  even  of  jA\c  extent  of  hift-own  principles. 

The  particular  properties  and  advantages  of  the  old  and  new 
governments  are  next  difcufled  ;  and  we  find  that.the  new  fyf- 
tem  is,  in  reality,  the  oldeft,  becaufc  mod  confident  with  the 
natural  rights  or  man.  Allowing  the  principle,  it  is  as  eafy  to 
prove  that  the  Georgian*  Sidus  was  known  to  Pythagoras,  be- 
caufc it  really  exifted  *,  in  other  words,  what  is  right  and  true 
jrmft  have  been  difct>vered  in  th£  earjieft  (tage*  jof  exifteuce* 
Hereditary  gpvjernjnen^s,  he  tells  us,  are  irijurious,  becaufe 
they  are  impositions,  and  inadequate  to  the  pusppfesfor  whiclx 
^oyernmeat  is  neceflary.  ..,;...  -j  hut  . :::  \ 

."  •  With  refpeft-to-tbi  'teftsbf  th*fe  h?3oV4t^M6\^e<pr6rcd 
r  •*..  -*  by 
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by  what  right  hereditary  government  could  brgtn  :  neither  doe* 
there  exiH  within  the  compafs  of  mortal  power,  a  right  to  efta*- 
blifh  it.  Man  has  no  authority  over  poitericy  in  matters  of  perfo- 
nal  right ;  and  therefore,  no  man,  or  body  of  men,  had,  orca? 
have,  a  right  to  fet  up  hereditary  government.  Wcr?  even  our-f 
ft  foes  to  come  again  into  exifence,  injtcad  of  being  fucctedtd  by  pofit* 
rity,  nut  have  not  now  the  right  of  taking  from  ourfehes  The  rigbtf 
which  'would  then  he  ours.  On  what  ground,  then,  do  ive  prett&f 
to  taj^e  them  from  others  f  \  ,  T 

'  All  hereditary  government  is  in  its  nature  tyranny.  An  her 
ritable  crown,  or  an  heritable  throne,  or  by  what  other  fanciful 
.name  fuch  things  may  be  called,  have  no  other  fignificant  explar 
natioq  than  that  mankind  are  heritable  property.  To  inherit  f 
^goverq.ment,  is  to  inherit  the  people,,  as  if  they  were  flocks  anji  . 
herds.  \ 

<  With  refpecYtothe  fecond  head,  that  of  being  inadequate  to 
the  purpofes  for-  which  government  is  neceilary,  we  have  only  to* 
con  fid  er  what  government  efTenrially  is,  and  compare  it  with  xh? 
jcircumHances  to  which  Jieceditary  fucceffion  is  fubjeel,. 

*  Government  ought  to  be  a  thing  always  in  full  maturity.  |x 
ought  to  be  fo  conitructed  as  to  be  fuperior  to  ajl  the  accidents  to* 
which  individual  man  is  fubjecl ;  and  therefore,  hereditary  fuc- 
ceffion, by  being  fubjtc?  to  them  ally  is  the  moft  irregular  and  iiu* 
perfeel  of  all  the  fyftems  of  government/ 

Wc  were  unwilling  to  deprive  our  readers  of  this  precious 
•model  of  reasoning,  and  (ball  leave  it  to  their  own  reflections^ 
A  cool'reaJbner  would  have  concluded  that  hereditary  mor 
narchies  were  preferable,  on  the  very  principle  adduced,  thai  oi 
not  being  fubjeft  to  accidents.  Out*  Reformers,  however,,  dp/ 
nothing  in  the  common  way ;  they  are  too  eager  to  be  coo}. 
The  initance.s  are  chofen  with  equal  fldll.  ..Poland,  as  an  elecr 
live  monarchy,  has  had  fewer  foreign  wars :  but  i$  the  natiofi 
more  profperous,  or  the  people  happier  ?  Paine  laughs  at  Jie*- 
reditary  monarchs,  and  compares  them  to  hereditary  authors;, 
but  is  monarchy,  a  fcience,  and  are  not  Ml  nun*  on  his  owp 
principle,  equal  ?  TheJfe  arei  however,  excelled  by  his  XufcJ- 
fequenj  difcoveries:  a  republic  i$  no  particular  forrn  of  go- 
vemment:  the  government  of  Athtns  was  the  *  wonder  of.tfit 
ancient  world?  and  America  is  the  fame  on  an  extended  fcale,. 
—Such  \s  the  traCb  that  we  are  compelled  to  read  and  exa- 
mine *  b,ut  we  muft  Juften  on  a  little  more  rapidly,  for,  to  nor 
tiee  every  abfurdity  would  fill  our  whole  Number. 

In  the  following  chapter  on  conftitutions,  we  find  Mr.  Paine 

taking  more  reasonably.     They  are  4iftui£t>he  fays,  from  ga- 

verninents,  and*  he  ftates,  properly,  that  the  aflumed  powers 

of  fome  of  the  kings  of  England  were  repugnant  to  the.  confti- 

&  •  tution, 
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tution,  while  the  Bill  of  Rights,  &c.  were  refumptions  whick 
the  people  claimed  and  obtained.  Government  is  certainly  a 
fubordinate  part  of  a  conftitution ;  but,  when  he  confiders  the 
origin  of  the  American  government  as  the  origin  of  all  go- 
vernments, and  refers  to  it  as  an  example,  a  cop v  of  the  nrft 
prototype,  he  wanders  in  his  ufual  abfurditv.  The  particu- 
lar remarks  on  conftitutions,  and  the  invectives  againft  the 
Englifli  governments,  we  ftiall  pafs  over  with  a  fmile  of  con- 
tempt: it  remains  by  experience  to  be  feen,  whether  the  fci- 
ence  of  government  is  in  its  infancy,  or  whether  the  modern 
reformers  are  lunatics.  By  their  fruits  we  mtift  know  them ; 
but,  if  they  are  wife,  Ariftotle,  Locke,  and  Montefquicuhave 
Kved  in  vain.  The  comparifon  between  the  prefident  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Britifh  monarch  is  particu- 
larly abfurd :  the  parallel  would  fear  eel  y  hold  between  the  for- 
mer and  the  fpeafeef  of  the  houfe  of  commpns. 

The  fifth  chapter  is  entitled,  c  ways  and  means  of  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  Europe'-— As  our  reformer  has  boaftedof 
his  political  and  fcientinc  commercial  knowledge,  we  were 
particularly  attentive  to  thefe  remarks.  As  ufual,  we  (hall 
colled  a  few  of  the  beauties. 

•  The  inhabitants  of  every  country,  under  the  civilisation  of 
Jaws,  eafily  civilize  together,  but  governments  being  yet  in  «««*- 
civilized  ftate,  and  almoft  continually  at  war,  they  pervert  the 
abundance  which  civilized  Ere  produces  to  carry  on  the  uncivilized 
part  to  a  greater  extent.  By  thus  engrafting  the  baibarifm  of 
government  opon  the  internal  civilization  of  a  country,  it  draws 
from  the  fatter,  and  more  efpecially  from  the  poor,  a  great  por- 
tion of  thofe  earnings,  which  fhould  be  applied  to  their  own  fub- 
fHtence  and  comfort. — Apart  from  all  reflections  of  morality  and 
phifofophy,  it  is  a  melancholy  faft,  that  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  labour  of  mankind  is  annually  con  fumed  by  this  barbarous 
fyftem. 

*  What  has  ferved  to  continue  this  evil,  is  the  pecuniary  advan- 
tage, which  all  the  governments  of  Europe  have  found  in  keeping 
up  this  ftate  of  unci vilizat ion.  It  affords  to  them  pretences  tor 
power,  and  revenue,  for  which  there  would  be  neither  occafion 
nor  apology,  if  the  circle  of  civilization  were  rendered  compleat. 
Civil  government  atone;  or  the  government  of  laws,  is  not  pro- 
ductive of  pretences  for  many  taxes ;  it  operates  at  home,  di- 
reftry  under  the  eye  of  the  country,  and  precludes  the  poffibility 
of  much  irnpofition.  But  when  the  fcene  is  laid  in  the  unciviliz- 
ed contention  of  governments,  the  field  of  pretences  is  enlarged, 
and  the  country,  being  no  longer  a  judge,  is  open  to  every  im- 
poftiion,  which  governments  pleafe  to  aft/ 

A  plain  reafoner  would  have  afked,  what  government  was. 

Suppofing 
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Suppofing  it  to  be  one  or  a  few  that  tyrannife  over  the  many, 
where  is  the  impediment  to  their  civilization  ?  Are  they  not 
a  part  of  the  people  ?  What  cloyfter  has  impeded  their  pro- 
grefs  in  refinement  ?  But  governments  go  to  war,  and  war  is 
an  uncivilifed  ftate,  whether  engaged  in  to  repel  injury  and 
violence,  or  to  extend  commerce  and  dominion.  Two  mat 
fight  a  duel :  they  are  confequently  barbarians.  A  man  re- 
fills and  fights  with  a  ruffian:  he  is-  himfelf  uncivflifecL  Thefe 
are  the  confequences  of  this  curious  reafoning. 

One  of.the  efFefts  of  war  is  the  decay  of  commerce;  it  im- 
pedes the  free  mutual  communication  between  nations  5  and, 
when  war  ceafes,  it  is  reftored.  This  is  too  plain  for  modem 
reformers. 

*  That  the  principles  of  commerce,  and  its  univerfaf  operation 
sua/  be  under  flood,  without  underftanding  the  practice,  is  a  pofi- 
tion  that  reafon  will  not  deny  ;  and  it  is  on  this  ground  only  that 
I  argue  the  fabje&.  It  is  one  thing  in  the  counting-houJfe,  in 
the  world  it  is  another.  With  refpe&  to  its  operation  it  mull  ne- 
ceflarily  be  contemplated  as  a  reciprocal  thing ;  that  only  one 
half  its  powers  refide  within  the  nation,  and  that  the  whole  is  as 
effectually  deftroyed  by  deftroying  the  half  that  refidcs  without, 
as  if  the  deftruflion  had  been  committed  on  that  which  is  within  ; 
for  neither  can  act  without  the  other. 

-  *  When  in  the  laft,  as  well  as  in  former  wars,  the  commerce  of 
England  funk,  it  was  becaufe  the .  general  quantity  was  leueaed 
every  where;  and  it  now  rifes,  becaufe  commerce  is  in  a  fifing 
fiate  in  every  nation.  If  England,  at  this  day,  imports  and  ex- 
ports more  than  at  any  former  period,  the  nations  with  which  me 
trades  mud  neceuarily  do  the  fame ;  herimpbrts  are  their  exports, 
and  via  larfa. 

'  There  can  be  no  fuch  thing  as  a  nation  flourifhing  alone  in 
commerce  ;  flic  can  only  participate ;  and  the  deftru&ion  of  it  in 
any  part  mull  neceuarily  afFedfc  all.  When,  therefore,  government 
are  at  war,  the  attack  it  made  upon  the  common  (lock  of  com- 
merce, and  the  confequence  is  the  fame  as  if  each  had  attacked 
his  own. 

*  The  prefent  increafe  of  commerce  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
minifters,  or  to  any  political  contrivances,  but  to  its  own  natural 
operations  in  confequence  of  peace.  The  regular  markets  had 
been  deftroyed,  the  channels  of  trade  broken  up,  the  high  road 
of  the  feas  infefted  with  robbers  of  erery  nation,  and  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world  called  to  other  objects.  Thofe  interruption* 
have  ceafed,  and  peace  has  reftored  the  deranged  condition  of 
things  to  their  proper  order/ 

The  only  principle  on  which  reafoning  pan  reft  is,  that  a 

certain- 
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certain  degree  of  commercial  communication ;  a  certain  quan* 
tity  only  of  commerce,  if  we  may  fo  fpeak,  can  exift  in  the 
world  j  and  that,  when  pne  nation  has  more,  another  has  lefsi 
This  is  connected  with  another  propbfition.  equally  curious, 
•that  commerce  is  in  a  rifing  ftate  in  every  nation.  But  does 
every  nation  manufacture  with  equal  fuccefs  ?  A(k  France  at 
this  time  ?  arid  enquire  into  the  fource  of  the  numerous  ecus 
circulating  in  England,  derived  from  that  Angularly  happy, 
free,  and  enlightened  nation  ?  Again :  the  cu flom-houfe  bookaf 
are.  not  faithful  records  of  the  ballance  of  .trade  5  for  one  curi- 
ous reafon  among  others,  that  fmuggled  goods  are  not  inferted 
among  the  imports..  Did  this  commercial  genius  never  hear 
of  fmuggled  exports,  or  exports  fmuggled  under  different  ap- 
pellations ?  We  would  recommend  the  enquiry ;  arid  he  need 
not  go  out  of  England  for  fatisfaftion,  or  beyond  the  neigh- 
bouring coafts  of.  the  metropolis.  But  let  us  add,  that  there 
are  fome  remarks  of  importance  in  this  part  of  the  work :  on€ 
of  thefe  we  fhall  tranferibe. 

*  Two  merchants  of  different  nation 3  trading  together,  wity 
both  become  rich,  and  each  makes- the  balance  in  his  own  favour) 
confequently,  they  do  not  get  rich  out  of  each  other  ;  and,  it  is 
the  fame  with  refped  to  the  nations  in  which  they  refide.  The 
Cafe  muft  be,  that  each  nation  mud  get  rich  out  of  its  owj)  means* 
and  increases  tha.t  riches  by  fomething  which  it  procures,  from  an- 
other in  exchange. 

*  If  a  merchant  in  England  fends  an  articje  of  Engljfli  manu- 
facture abroad,  which  coils  him  a  (hilling  ar  hpxpc,  and  imports 
ibmething  which  fells  for  two,  he  makes  a  balance  of  one  (hilling 
in  his  own  favour :  but  this  is  not  gained  out  of  the  foreign  na- 
tion or  the  foreign  merchant,  for  he  alfo  does  the  fame  by  the  ar- 
ticle he  receives,  and  neither  has  a  balance  of  advantage  upon 
the  other.  The  original  value  of  the  two  articles  ir/their  proper 
Countries  were  but  two  millings  ;  but  by  changing  their  places, 
they  acquire  a  new  idea  of  value,  equal  to  double  what  they  ha4 
4t  firft,  and  thai  inqreafed  value  is  equ ally  divided. 

s  There  is  no  otherwife  a  balance  on  foreign  than  on  domeftic 
cpmmerce,.  fn*  merchants  of  London  and  Ne.wcaille  trade,  on 
the  fi|me  principles,  as  if  they  refided  in  different  nations,  and 
$nalce  their  balances  in  the  fame  manner ;  yet  London  does  not 
set  rich  om  of  Newcaftle,  any  more  than  Newcaftle  out  of  Lon* 
don  :  but  coals,  the  merchandize  of  Newcaftle,  have  an  addition^ 
value  at  tendon,  and  London  merchandize  has  the  &me  at  New- 
^aftie.' 

We  may  add  too  that  he  feems  to  reafon  juftly  when  hf 
endeavours  to  prove  that  commerce  cannot  be  advantageoufly 
retained  by  force ;  in  his  own  peculiar  language,  •  which,*  by 
the  way,  d&e$  not  exprefs  his  idea>  cannot  *  be  engrofled  by 
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dominion;*  but  this  does  not  apply,  as  he  feenis  to  intimate! 
to  our  Indian  commerce.  If  this  be  ruinous  in  a  commercial 
view,  as  we  fear  it  is,  the  ruin  is  prevented  by  the  revenue! 
gained  from  the  dominioii.  In  this  inftarice,  the  political  power 
obviates  the  disadvantage* 

The  obfervations  on  charters,  tncf  dcfeflts  of  the  two  houfes 
of  parliament,  the  impertinent  remarks  on  the  monarchy,  and 
on  the  progrefs  of  taxation,  afford  little  fubteft  of  particular 
animadveruon."  On  fome  part  of  this  fubjecfc  we  have  had  oc- 
caGon  to  offer  our  fentiments,  where,  perhaps,  they  may  not 
be  looked  for,  —  in  our  examination  of  Peter  Pindar's  new 
Odes.  Paine's  obfervations  are  often  weak,  and  his  plans  of 
the  Utopian  kind,  which  deferve  not  a  lemark.  'The  alliance 
of  France  and  England  is  a  pleafing  topic  to  the  philanthropic  ) 
buj  where  muft  we  look  for  France  ?  In  the  exiled  ariftocracy  \ 
in,  the  Jacobines ;  the  Feuillants,  the  Dames  de  le  Halle,  or 
the  affembly  ?  To  whom  mud  an  ambaffador  deliver  his  cre«* 
dentials:  each,  at  different  times,  feems  equal  in  authority 
and  power. 

The  Appendix  contains  a  ftrange  ftory  refpe£ting  this  pub-* 
lication,  and  a  kind  of  inflnuation,  that  Mr.  Pitt  obtained  a 
fight  of  the  work,  and  caught  the  idea  of  the  diminution  of 
taxes  from  the  fuggeftions  in  tjiis  notable  fyftem  of  fchemes* 
We  remember  fomething  like  this  in  a  curious  tra£l  of  Swift, 
*  The  Importance  of  a  Man  to  Himfelf/  of  which  we  have 
more  than  one  inftance  in  the  crude  trafli  before  us,  written 
in  the  '  true  fptrit  of  memoir-writers.'  We  quote  the  '  Me- 
moirs of  P.  P.  clerk  of  this  parifh.'  '  Lo  thus  did  our  councils 
enter  into  the  hearts  of  our  generals  and  our  lawgivers,  and 
henceforth,  even  as  we  devifed  this  did  they.'  Now  one  of  thia 
very  learned  fociety  was  c  Gjorge  Pilcocks,  late  excifeman,  a 
fufferer  alfo,  of  zealous  freeeom  of  fpeech,  infomuch  that  Ins 
occupation  had  been  taken  from  him.9 

The  language  of  this  pamphlet  deferves  reprehenfion, 
as  it  often  fets  grammar  and  (yntax  at  defiance :  but  we  "are 
weary  of  the  talk  which  neceffity  has  impofed  5  aad  we  fhaU 
leave  Thomas  Paine  with  the  confolation  of  having  attempted 
the  greateifc  of  mifchiefs,  in  which  he  might  have  fucceeded 
had  his  abilities  borne  a  moderate  proportion  to  his  malevo- 
lence. 

Afore  Money  !  ory  Odes  of  Inftruclion  to  Mr.  Pitt :  with  a  Va- 
riety of  other  choice  Mutters.     By  Peter  Pindar ,  Efq.  A  Kit* 
Edition.     \to.     2s.  6d.     Symonds.     1792* 
fNterefted   or    defigning    malice    probably  fuggefted   the 
*  report  which  has  offered  our  facetious  bard  fo  popular  a 
£ubje&.    A  wife  government  would  never  take  advantage  of  a 
C  R.  N.  Ar.  (III.)  March,  1752.  Y  momen- 
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momentary  gleam  of  profperity,  a  gleam  which  but  begins  txp 
break  through  the  thick  clouds  that  have  long  overfpread  the 
darkened  horizon ;  and  a  prudent  one,  among  the  many  dar~ 
ing  a£b  that  it  might  do,  will  confider  what  is  expedient  to 
be  done.  Eager  calumny  could  alone  occafion  the  luppofitior* 
that  it  was  the  minifter's  intention  to  apply  again  to  the  pub- 
Kc  purfe,  in  order  to  fupply  deficiencies  in  the  civil  lift.  The 
land^  that  lights  the  manufa&urer  is  dill  highly  taxed;  die 
flioes  that  proteft  the  hufbandman  from  cold  and  wet  are  with 
difficulty  purchafed :  the  birth  or  death  of  his  child  rauft  ftill 
drain  his  fcanty  purfe.  Will  it  confole  him  under  thefe  diffi- 
%  culties  to  tell  him  of  the  high  price  of  ftocks,  the  advantageous 
rate  of  exchange,  the  fame  and  glory  of  the  nation  ?  Thefe 
affeft  him  not ;  and  he  may  reply,  if  thefe  are  true,  why  muit 
not  I  feel  my  mare  of  comfort  r  Muft  the  overflowings  of  the 
treafury,  the  furplus  of  what  his  labours  have  contributed  to 
furnifh,  be  turned  from  the  proper  channel  to  fupply  the 
means  of  luxury  and  diiBpation  ?  If  we  look  at  the  expedi- 
ence of.  the  attempt,  allowing  In  fome  refpe&s  its  propriety, 
•and  in  all  its  poffibility,  much  may  be  &id  that,  in  our  folia- 
tions, it  would  be  improper  to  hint  at.  While  Fa&ion  rears 
her  head,  even  amidft  general  profperity ;  while  doubts,  fuf- 
picions,  and  murmurs  difturb  even  the  prefent  tranquil  fcene  v 
it  would  neither  be  prudent  to  afford  fuel  for  the  flame,  nor 
wife  to  add  infult  to  oppreflion. — But  we  are  undefignedly  fe- 
rious  5  the  infamous  report  at  firft  roufed  our  indignation,  and 
then  led  us  to  refle&ions,— to  refle&ions  more  ferious,  and  fur- 
rounded  as  we  have  lately  been  by  the  clamours  of  the  fac- 
tious, of  thofe  who  hate  the  names  of  kings,  who  are  loud  in 
their  exclamations  on  the  ufelefs  expences  of  monarchies,  and 
^re  forward  to  take  advantage  of  Ifhe  inadvertencies  of  govern- 
ment, that  they  maV  lay  the  foundations  of  revolution. 

Peter  could  not  fuffer  fo  fpleftdid  a  Cynthia  to  fleet  unfeen, 
6r  to  difappear  unnoticed.  (  Though  no  friend,  he  tells  us* 
to  a  violent  fyftem  of  revolution,  he  is  too  much  the  poet  of 
the  people  not  to  £ng  of  reformation.'  He  fings  with  his  ufual 
fweetnefs,  and  with  his  ufuaf  inequality — But  it  is,  in  gene- 
ral, the  hackneyed  theme  of  royal  railings,  a  theme  grown 
threadbare ;  and  now  kings  are  known  only  to  be  men,  placed 
by  the  cautious  hand  of  political  fecurity,  as  a  regulating  ba- 
lance, it  is  almoft  ufelefs.  The  poet's  fire  has*  however,  often 
illumined  our  pages  5  and  we  (hall  not  forget  10  good,  fo  con- 
venient a  cuftom.  The  followirtg  lines  are  a  part  of  the  fup- 
rjofed  reply  of  the  minifter,  di&ated  by  the  descendant  of  the 
1'heban. 

*  S  iy,  "  Sire,  we've  crippled  the  poor  people's  backs; 
Dread  fir,  the/  are  mod  mife/able  hacks—     » 

*  How 
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ttow  'At  they  bear  it  all,  is  my  furprife !  "* 

I  cannot  catch  another  tax  indeed, 

With  all  yoor  fox-hounds  nofes;  and  my  fpeed, 

Your  humble  greyhound,  though  all  teeth  and  eyei* 

'«  The  ftate,  fir,  you  will  candidly  allow, 
Has  been  t'ye  a  mod  excellent  milch  cow ; 
For  you,  ah  !  many  a  bucket  has  been  fill'd— ., 
But  trull  me,  fir,  the  cow  rauft  not  be  kill'd. 
"  So  numerous  are  your  wants,  and  they  fo  keen, 

That  verify  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds 
Seem  joft  as  in  a  bullock's  mouth  a  bean  ! 

A  pound  of  butter  midft  a  pack  of  hounds ! 
Have  mercy  on  us,  fix— you  can't  be  poor—-      v 
Yoor  coffers  really  muft  be  running  o'er." 

•  Say,  **  fire,  yourwifdom  is  prodigious  great  \ 
Then  do  not  put  yoor  fervant  in  a  fweat — 

He  hates  foapdragon— 'tis  a  game  of  danger— 
The  found*  more  Monty,  the  whole  realm  appals  ; 
Still,  flill  it  vibrates  on  Saint  Stephen's  walls ; 

Our  bead,  the  public,  foon  muft  eat  the  manger." 
4  Say,  "  Good  my  liege,  indeed  there's  no  more  hay—* 

Kind-hearted  king,  indeed  there's  no  more  corn.-" 
Our  hack,  Old  England,  fadly  falls  away  ; 

Lean  as  old  Rofinante,  and  forlorn." 

•  Say,  '*  Sire,  your  parliament  I  dare  not  meet; 

For  verily  I've  fome  remains  of  grace — 
If  fore'd  with  money- meflages  to  greet, 

Your  majclty  mult  lend  me  H»       ry's  face.* 

The  c  make-weight  poetry,'  fubjoined  to  the  Odes,  is,  we 
think,  more  valuable  tnan  the  Odes  themfelves.  The  firft  is 
entitled,  '  Royal  Bullocks,  a  condolatory  and  paftoral  Elegy/ 
occafioned  by  a  report  (Calumny,  that  wicked  deity,  is  always 
at  work)  that  it  was  attempted  to  fatten  bullocks  with  horie* 
cheftnuts:  we  need  not  add  unfuccefsfully ;  but,  perhaps,  in 
the  eagernefs  of  projection,  the  prickly  coats  were  overlooked, 
6r  may  be  unknown.  The  *  Moral  Kefle&ions/  on  the  fame 
fubjea,  are  excellent;  but,  on  thefe  fubjeQs,  the  exquifite 
pathos  of  •  quid  meruiftis  eves,*  &c.  dims  every  other  attempt. 
PeHr,$  tender  reflections  are  in  his  own  ftyle. 

•  I  cannot  meet  the  lambkin's  aflttng  eye* 

Pat  her  foft  neck,  and  fill  her  mouth  with  food, 
Then  fay,  "  -Ere  evening  cometh,  thou  wait  die, 
Afcdireacb  the  knives  of  butchers  with  thy  blood.'9 

Y  *  •  I  cannot 
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9  I  cannot  fling  with  lib'nri  hand  theL  grainy        t 

And  tell  eke  reather'd  race  fo  Weft  abound, 
For  me,  ere  night,  you  feel  of  death  the  pain ; 

With  broken  necks  you  flutter  on  the  ground." 
How  vile  1 — .  "  Go,  creatures  of  th*  Almighty's  hand? 

Enjoy  the  fruits  that  bounteous  nature  yields  v 
Graze  at  your  eafe  along  the  funny  land  y  ,, 

Skim  the  free  air,  and  fearch  the  fruitful  fields— 

•*  Go,  and  be  happy  in  your  mutual  loves  ; 

No  violence  (hall  ihakc  your  (helter'd  home  f 
'Tis  life  and  liberty  ihall  glad  my  groves ; 

The  cry  of  murder  ihall  not  damn  my  dome." 

The  c  Elegy  on  my  dying  Afe*  abounds  wkh  reflections  iiv 
terefting,  pathetic,  and  natural.  The  following  Ikes  contain 
a  mixture  of  tendernefs  and  humour ;  the  poet  s  eyes  are  full 
of  tears,  bat  a  fatirical  fmile  plays  about  his  mouth  :■  the  pa* 
rody  is  well  executed,  and  its  object  need  not  be  pointed  outl 

9  Oft  to  the  field  as  health  my  fbotftep  draws, 
.  Thy  turf  (hall  furely  catch  thy  mafler's  eye ; 

There  on  thy  deep  of  death  mall  friend  (hip  paufe, 
Dwell  on  pad  days,  and  leave  thee  with  a  figh* 

9  Sweet  is  remembrance  of  our  youthful  hours, 

When  innocence  upon  our  actions  fmiFd  I — 
What  though  ambition  fconr'd  our  humble  pow'rs, 

Thou  a  wild  cub,  and  I  a  cub  as  wild  ? 
4  Pleas'd  will  I  tell  how  oft  we  iis'd  to  roam  ; 

How  oft  we  wandcr'd  at  the  peep  of  morn ; 
Till  night  would  wrap  the  world  in  fpectred  gloom, 

And  lilence  liften'd  to  the  beetle's  horn. 
*  Thy  victories  will  [  recount  with  joy  ; 

The  various  trophies  by  thy  fleetnefs  won  > 
And  boail  that  I,  thy  playfellow,  a  boy, 

Beheld  the  feats,  by  namefake  Peter  done.* 

The  Academic  Ode,  on  the  Danger  of  Criticifin;  the  Pro- 
grefs  of  Admiration,  or  the  Windfcr  Gardeners,  in  other  words, 
the  Proerefs  of  the  Windfor  Gardener's  Admiration  of  Ma- 
jefty;  the  Progrefs  of  Knowledge,  in  which  a  neighbouring 
monarch  is  wickedly  reprefented  as  going  to  Eton,  to  enquire 
about  the  a&ions  ot  Gefar;  and  to  introduce,  by  his  queftionsj 
fome  of  the  ridiculous  traits,  which  Squire  Peter  and' others, 
'  not  yet  takenj  have  mduftrioufly  invented  or  embelliflied,  fol- 
low. They  have  the  true  Pindaric  relifh,  and  will  be  laughed 
or  frowned  at,  according  to  the  humour  or  the  party  of  the 
reader.  The  Addrefs  to  tue  Virtues  is  highly  humourous,  and 
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«wc  Thall  tranfcribe  a  few  lines.  If  Peter  obje£h  to  our  quo- 
tations, wc  rnuft  remind  him  of  his  firft  addrefs  to  the  Re- 
wfcwers  in  his  *  S  upplicating  Epiftle.* 

4  Quote  from  my  works  wjute'er  you  pleafe; 
*•        For  extra&s  lo— I'll  put  mo  angry  face  oa» 
Nor  fill  a  hungry  lawyer's  gripe  with  fees, 
To  trounce  a  bookfcller  Hlbe  * 

Thefe*  however,  muft  be  the  laft  %  finis  jchartaeque  vixque. 

*  I  know  your  parentage  and  education-— 
Born  in  the  tides—  a  lofty  habitation-— 
But  for  a  perfed  fyftcm  were  intended, 
Where  people  never  need? d  to  be  mended* 

'  How  could  you  think  the  paflians  to  withltand# 
Thofe  roaring  blades,  (6  out  of  all  command, 
Whofe  fli^hteA  touch  would  pull  you  all  to  pieces? 
Tbey  are  Goliahs —  you  but  little  miffes  ! 
Then  pray  go  home  again,  each  pretty  dear— 
You  but  dy grace  yourfelf  by  coming  here* 


Jin  entirs  mnd  complete  Hifttrjh  political  and  perfonaly  of  the 
Boroughs  rf  Great  Britain*  V-oL  L  8vo.  ioj.  6d*  Boards* 
Riley.    J  792.  1 

A  Reform  in  parliamentary  reprefentation  has  undergone 
■**  much  difcu&on  of  late  years ;  and  though  fome  of  its 
advocates  have  brought  difcredit  upon  the  meafore,  by  the 
chimerical  plains  they  propofed,  and  the  vehemence  with  which 
they  were  actuated,  yet  the  fubjedt  is  undoubtedly  of  the 
jjreateft  importance  to  a  free  conftitution,  and  deierves,  when 
temperately  treated,  the  moft  ferious  attention  gf  the  public 
The  chief  complaint  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  people, 
is  the  inequality  <rf  reprefentation,  by  which,  in  its  prefent 
itate,  only  a  fmall  part  of  the  commons  is  entitled  to  a  fuffrage 
at  the  election  of  members  of  parliament-  This  partial  and 
-cxclufive  privilege,  it  is  contended,  is  inconfiflent  with  liber- 
ty ;  thVnature  of  which  requires,  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  a 
free  (late  ihould  enjoy  in  an  equal  degree  every  privilege  eilcn- 
tial  to  the  conftitution  of  fuch  a  government. 
-  Againft  this  general  and  indifcriminate  equality  of  right,  it 
Is  argued,  on  die  other  hand,  that  ail  men  do  not,  either  by 
nature  or  fortune,  enjoy  the  fame  capacity  of  exercifing  die 
fight  of  election,  to  their  own  political  advantage,  or  that  of 
the  community ;  and  that,  even  admitting  the  exiftence  of 
fuch  a  capacity,  the  conftitution  of  parliament,  eftabliihed  by 
iong  prefcription,  has  placed  the  right  of  elation  in  the  hands 
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of  a  few,  whom  to  deprive  of  this  ancient  inheritance,  wcmH 
therefore  be  an  aft  of  injuftice. 

It  will  readily  be  acknowledged  by  all  impartial  enquirers,  9 
that  however  great,  and  almoft  unfurmounrabie,  may  be  the 
difficulties  annexed  to  a  general  right  of  eleftion,  yet^fuch  a. 
right  is  aftually  infeparable  from  the  idea  of  perfeft  liberty. 
Upon  the  fame  principle  it  may  be  argued,  tliat  any  charter 
granted  by  the  crown,  to  confer  the  privilege  of  fending  mem- 
bers to  parliament,  is  a  violation  of  general  freedom,  by  re- 
drifting  to  local  diftric^s  a  privilege  which  belongs  equally  ancj 
unalienably  to  every  part  of  the  nation*  And  it  will  tnence 
likewife  follow,  that  no  prefcription,  however  ancient,  can 
juftly  be  urged  as  a  fanftion  to  fuch  a  mode  of  reprefentation 
as  is  incpniiitent  with  the  general  equality  of  the  people,  con*- 
lidered  in  a  political  viewr 

In  whatever  light  this  great  public  oueftion  be  considered, 
the  fi.nal  determination  of  it  is  attended  with  no  fmall  embar? 
raffment ;  and  political  theory  and  praftice  feem  to  be  at  va- 
riance in  the  decifion.     If  we .  admit  the  univerfal  right  of 
election,  it  will  be  found  extremely  difficult  to  regulate  the 
exercife  of  that  right,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not  only  to  render 
it  beneficial,  but  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  aftually  injurious 
to  public  freedom,    If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  attempt  to 
avoid  thofe  effects,  by  any  limitation  of  right,  even  under  the 
moft  plaijfible  pretext,  we  (hould  offer  violence  to  a  principle 
whicji  is,  in  faft,  tjie  bafis  of  liberty.    In  fuch  a  dilemma,  ft 
might  be  prudent  to  make  a  compromife,  between  what  is 
ftriftly  juft  in  fpeculation,  and  what  may  be  praftifed  with 
the  greateft  advantage  to  the  community*     For  this  purpofej 
perhaps,  a  reform  of  apparent  abufes  only,  is  the  expedient 
which  ought  to  be  aimed  at  by  a  politician  of  moderate  prin? 
ciples,  without  attempting,  efpecially  all  at  once,  a  total  re» 
novation  of  what  mayfeem  to  have  been  the  original  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  country.  This  temperate  conduft  is  the  more  ad- 
yifeable,  when  we  confidcr  not  only  the  great  prpfperity  of  the 
nation,  but  the  length  of  time  during  which1  it  has  maintained 
}ts  liberties,  under  t}ie  prefent  mode  of  reprefentation  ;  and 
thofe  liberties  never  can  be  infringed,  while  there  fubfiftsthat 
jealoufy  of  the  executive  power,  which  is  natural  to  a  mixed 
form  of  government,  and  is  the  diftinguiihing  charafteriftic 
of  Bririfh  fubjefts.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of 
the  work  before  us. 

In  the  firft  chapter,  the  author  confiders  the  neceffity,  pro- 
priety, and  chief  principles  of  enquiring  into  the  original  uatfc 
pf  our  reprefentation.  His  purpofe  is,  to  prove  that  our  liber- 
ties may  be  renovated  without  the  deftruftipn  of  the  conflitu^ 
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fion  or  perfonal  facrificc,  by  a  free,  equal,  -and  entire  repre- 
sentation of  the  people. 

In  the  fecond  chapter  he  treats  of  parliament;  its  meaning 
power,  and  privileges)  with  attendant  obfervations* 

*  As  ©or  ftate-abufes,  fays  he,  are  not  in  the  laws~but  in  their 
administration,  we  are  not  under  the  fame  neceffity  of  creating  a 
new  fyftem;  nor  need  we,  to  reftrain  unjuft  influence,  intrench 
upon  juft  prerogative.  The  evil  re  fides  more  in  ourfdves  than  in 
the  government.  Were  tvery  voter  in  the  kingdom  to  refolve  ne- 
ver, from  this  moment,  to  receive  a  bribe  or  gratuity,  or  to  choofe 
a  placeman  or  pen fioner,  tbeconftitution  would  recover  its.  energy, 
and  corruption  would  ceafe.  But  as  human  nature  in  general  is 
more  likely  to  befeduced  by  the  offer  of  a  prefent  advantage,  and 
is  very  little  affected  by  the  profpe&of  diftant  confequences,  while 
bribes  are  offered  thev  will  be  received.  The  remedy  is,  there- 
fore, to  prevent  all  poflibility  of  tempting  the  voter  by  either  re- 
ward or  promife  ;  and  to  effect  this,  with  fafety  to  the  conftitution, 
requires  the  united  wifdom  and  difinterefted  efforts  of  the  nation.9 

In  the  three  fucceeding  chapters  the  author  examines  the 
right  of  reprefentation  before  the  conqueft.  It  has  been  af- 
ferted  by  fome  political  writers,  that  the  commons  of  England 
were  no  part  of  the  ancient  commune  concilium  before  the 
49th  of  Henry  the  Third,  and  that  it  was  then  introduced  by 
rebellion ;  but  the  author  endeavours  to  prove,  and  in  our 
opinion  with  fuccefs,  that  the  mickle-gemote,  wittenagemote, 
commune,  concilium,  and  baronagium  Angliae,  were  chiefly 
conftituted  by  the  commons  at  people  of  England  during  the 
time  of  the  Britons  and  Saxons. 

The  fixth  chapter  treats  of  ancient  right  to  landed  property. 
This  the  author  concludes  to  have  been  allodial,  and  pofTeffed 
free  from  all  thofeiervices  and  incumbrances  which  afterwards 
diftinguifhed  feudal  tenures.  Some  writers  have  maintained, 
that  lands  held  by  allodial  tenure  were  only  annual  pofleffions; 
but  our  author  juftly  obferves,  that  as  they  were  devifeable  by 
faie,  or  deed  of  gift,  they  mull  have  been  an  inheritance. 
The  following  extract  from  this  part  of  the  work,  will  give 
our  readers  an  idea  of  the  author's  principles,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  (hows  the  difficulty  of  correcting  the  abufes  which  he 
•rifbes  to  be  eradicated : 

•  The  country  being,  thus,  divided  into  two  fpecies  of  indivi- 
duals, one  poffeffing  the  land  as  the  proprietor,  and  the  other  cul- 
tivating it  as  their  vaffals,  the  privilege  of  attending  the  legifla- 
tive  auembiles,  as  well  as  having  a  (hare  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  judiciary  courts,  were  neceflarily  confined  to  the  land-hol- 
ders.     But  it  mu#  be  obfer?  ed,  that  this  privilege  of  land- hoi - 
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ders  extended  to  every  freeman  of  the  country.  War  and  agrU 
culture  being  their  chief  employments,  there  were  no  other  but 
pofTeflbrs  of  land  to  claim  the  privilege.  Arts  and  commerce  had 
not  then  created  other  ranks  to  claim  the  exercife  of  this  invalu* 
able  blefling.  The  ancient  right,  therefore,  of  freeholders  attend- 
ing their  leffer  parliaments  of  the  county  courts,  and  the  greater 
of  the  wittena-gemotes,  has  been  falfely  urged  as  a  precedent  to 
prove,  that  none  but  poiTefibrs  of  fuch  cftates  were  competent  to 
\\it  exercife  of  elective  franchife, — unlefs  they  were  freemen  of 
chartered  boroughs.  As  land  was  the  only  original  pcftefEon  of 
our  Saxon  ancestors,  it  was  this  fpecies  of  property  alone  which 
could  entitle  them  to  the  right  of  freemen.  But  had  they  owned 
any  value  of  merchandize  that  claimed  the  protection  of  their  go- 
vernment, as  free  and  independent  members  of  the  community, 
they  would  equally  have  had  the  power  of  making  their  own  law?, 
]Not  merely  poflcffiog  the  right  of  electing  reprefentatives,  they 
would  have  been,  as  they  were,  their  own  legiflators.  The 
Saxon  right  of  election  was  no{  confined  to  the  choice  of  a  mem* 
berof  parliament,  Every  officer,  whether  civil,  military,  eccle- 
ilaftical,  and  even  regal,  they  appointed.  And  this  right  of  elec- 
tion, which  our  anceJlors  brought  with  them  from  Germany,  ftil? 
exifts  in  that  country.  The  election  of  the  emperor  is  the  remains 
pf  that  noble  and  diftinguilhcd  privilege.  Thus,  while  the  de- 
scendants of  Saxons  in  England  have  fo  loft  their  ancient  right, 
lis  not  one  in  thirty-two  has  the  power  of  choofing  a  member  for 
a  paltry  borough,  one  Saxon  in  Germany  has  a  vote  in  the  choice 
of  his  fovereign.  Such  is  the  different  tenour  of  liberty  in  Eng- 
land and  Saxony.  But  this  is  not  the  fault  of  our  conftiturien  j 
)t  is  the  corrupt  practices  which  have  turned  even  our  privileges 
again  ft  our  interefts.  According  to  the  prefent  fyftem  of  election, 
a  fmall  part  of  us  have  the  power  of  voting  for  thofe  who  Sacrifice 
us  to  the>r  own  ambition.  And  if  fuch  be  the  confequence  of  our 
elective  rights,  is  it  not  infanity  to  be  defirous  of  claiming  a  fa- 
vour which,  according  to  the  prefent  fyftem  of  influence,  we  mud 
exercife  to  pnr  deftruction  ?  We  fhouH  firft  reftore  the  practice  to 
its  original  purity,  before  we  can  expeffc  to  refume  our  rights  with 
the  leait  advantage  to  ourfelves  or  the  community.  We  may  prove 
that  every  copyholder,  as  well  as  freeholder — every  householder 
as  well  as  every  burgefe  of  a  chartered  city  or  borough  have,  ac- 
cording to  the  Hri\  principles  of  our  conltitution,  an  equal  right 
in  the  legislature.  We  may  proy/e  that  charters  were  only  infringe- 
ments on  the  universal  liberties  pf  the  people,  in  favour  of  fuch 
as  were  in  the  immediate  intereft,  pr  under  the  arbitrary  controui, 
pf  fovereign ty.  But  all  thefe  evidences  will  not  reftore  our  rights, 
pnlefs  all  parties  unanimously  join  in  the  renovation  of  the  ftate. 
fl  fyc  corrupt  influence  of  contending  ambition,  muft  be  changed1 
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for  difinterefted  patriotism.  The  perfoiial  emoluments  of  indivi- 
duals, mod  be  Sacrificed  to  focial  reftoration.  The  defire  of  power, " 
the  envy  of  eminence,  the  fear  of  oppofition,  and  the  rancour  of 
paity  muft  Subfide,  bcfoie  minifters  will  refign  their  influence , " 
members  their  election  traffick,  voters  their  fale  of  purchaSe,  or 
parties  their  refentments  and  oppofition.  While  thefe  evils  remain 
we  may,  by  extending  our  ancient  privilege  of  voting,  increaSe 
the  corruption  which  impoverilhes  the  country.  Adding  to  the 
number  of  voters,  will  only  increafe  the  number  to  be  bribed. 
And,  in  proportion  to  the  election  expences  of  our  representatives 
being  thus  increaSed,  their  claims  of  reimbursement,  with  inter- 
city can  only  be  fatis&ed  by  increafe  of  taxation.9 

In  the  next  chapter  the  author  endeavours  to  prove,  that 
copyholders  being  deprived  of  a  right  to  vote  for  a  representa- 
tive, is  a  departure  from  the  principles  of  our  ancient  and  free 
constitution.  Admitting  what  he  had  before  advanced,  that 
all  the  Subjects  of  the  kingdom  had  an  equal  right  to  represen- 
tation, this  propoGtion  muft  follow,  as  a  neceflary  refult  from 
fuch  a  do&rine* 

*  To  deprive  copyholders  of  a  (hare  in  the  legiflature,  fays  he, 
is  not  only  in  a  general  point  of  view  unjuft,  but  is  contrary  to* 
the  laws  of  nations  :  copyholders  being  originally  Such  is  were 
enfranchised  from  a  Hate  of  bondage  or  vi  Hen  age,  they  were  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  the  fame  privileges  as  the  freed  men  among  the 
Romans,  and  every  other  ftate  where  this  power  of  introducing 
new  citizens  to  a  government,  prevailed,  Although  it  was  necef- 
fary  to  make  Some  diftindtion  between  thoSe  who  were  free  by  birth, 
and  thoSe  who  were  free  by  acquifition,  yet  the  diftin&ion  mould 
not  have  been  Such  as  to  have  deprived  them  of  the  firft  right  of 
citizens.  This  difference  was  Sufficiently  made  between  a  copy, 
holder  and  freeholder,  by  obliging  the  fir  ft  to  hold  it  fo  far  at  the 
will  of  his  lord,  as  it  could  not  be  Sold  or  transferred,  without 
being  firft  rcfigned  into  the  hands  of  the  faid  lord,  who  then  gave 
1 1  to  the  intended  poueQbr,  to  be'  held  of  him,  on  performance  of 
toe  fame  Services  as  the  former  owner  had  held  it,  according  to 
(he  ctt&om  of  the  respective  manor.  But  the  freeholder  could 
alienate  his  land  without  even  the  knowledge  of  his  lord,  provided 
he  referred  a  Sufficiency  to  Secure  the  performance  of  his  feudal 
fervices.' 

The  fenthnents  of  lirW.  Blackftone  againft  the  elective 
rights  of  copyholders,  having  been  the  caufe  of  an  exprefs 
ftatute,  made  in  the  31ft  of  George  the  Second,  to  exclude 
them  from  the  exercife  of  this  privilege,  the  prefent  chapter 
concludes  with  Some  pertinent  observations  upon  the  mifinter- 
©retation  of  the  {aw,  and  what  he  thinks  inconfiftencies,  in 
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the  above  mentioned  learned  judge's  opinions  refpe&ing  this 
fubjeft. 

In  the  eighth  chapter  the  author  treats  of  borough-repro 
fentation,  and  endeavours  to  {how  that,  according  to  the 
principles  of  our  ancient  government,  as  traced  in  the  preced- 
ing chapters,  every  houfeholder  has  a  conftitudonal  nght  to 
a  fliare  in  the  legiflature.  * 

In  the  ninth  chapter  he  takes  a  fummary  view  of  the 
government,  from  William  the  Firft  until  the  prefent  period. 
He  then  recites  what  he  calls  the  claims  of  the  peopje  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  fubjoins  the  plan  of  Mr.  Glanville  Sharp  for  re- 
forming the  reprefentation  of  Great  Britain. 

Having  already  delivered  our  own  opinion  refpefting  the 
fubje&  of  the  prefent  volume,  it  will  be  fufficient  for  us  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  author  is  a  zealous  affertor  of  the  general  right 
of  reprefentation  in  parliament;  that  he  inveftigates  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  conftitution  by  fair  enquiry  ',  and  that  he  teems 
to  have  formed  his  opinions  upon  what  ne  confiders  as  natural 
inductions  from  thole  principles.  But,  notwithftanding  the 
moderation  he  avows,  and  to  the  praife  of  which,  in  many 
refpe&s,  we  think  him  juftly  entitled,  there  is  perhaps  fome 
reafon  to  queftion  both  the  pra&icability  and  advantage  of  fuch 
a  total  change  in  the  fyftem  of  reprefentation,  as  is  evidently 
tjie  pbjeft  o?  his  enquiry.  We  lcruple  not,  however,  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  we  readily  coincide  with  him  In  principle  \ 
fmd  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  plan  of  reform,  we 
join  in  opinion  with  the  phi|ofophical  poet, 

Eft  quodam  prodire  tenus,  fi  non  datur  ultra. 

After  an  inveftigation  of  conftitutional  rights,  the  author 
proceeds  to  the  hiftory,  political  and  perfonal,  rf  the  boroughs  } 
detailing  feparately  the  boroughs  of  each  county,  according  to 
the  alphabetical  order  of  thofe  diftri&s.  The  prefent  volume 
contains  an  account  of  the  boroughs  in  Bedfordflrire,  Berk- 
fliire,  Buckinghamfhire,  Cambridgcfhire,  Chefliire,  Cornwall, 
Cumberland,  JDerbyihire,  DeVonihire,  and  Dorfetftiire.  Thq 
j>Jan  purfued  by  the  author,  is  to  give  the  political  chara&er 
of  each  borough ;  its  ancient  (late  of  reprefentation  j  corpor 
ration  \  right  of  ele&ion  5  number  of  voters ;  returning  of- 
ficer, and  patron.  As  a  fpecimen  of  the  narrative,  we  fhall 
lay  before  dur  readers  what  is  faid  ofWeymouih  and  Mclcombe-* 
Regis,  which  we  have  fete&ed  on  account  of  the  anecdote 
with  which  it  concludes. 

1  Political  charatter. — Tbefc  boroughs  were  the  property  of 
fhe  famous  Bubb  Doddingtoo,  who  was  afierw£rds  created  lord 
Mekotobe  ;  in  whofe  celebrated  Diary,  the  hiftory  of  thefe  placet 
form  a  complete  account  of  the  pcliqcs  of  tjic  times,  when  fir 
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Robert  Walpolc,  lord  Wilmington,  Mr.  Henry  Pelham,  duke  of 
Newcallle,  duke  of  Devonshire,  and  the  late  Mr.  Pitt,  were  mi- 
nillers.  Thefe  boroughs  then  became  the  property  of  the  late  Mr. 
Tucker;  fiom  whom  they  defcendedto  the  late  Gabriel  Steward, 
<e(q.  who  was  mayor  of  thefe  boroughs  for  this  prefent  year,  and 
£s  lately  deceafed.  Being  in  pofleffion  of  thefe  boroughs,  he  had 
the  lucrative  office  of  paymaller  of  marines,  which  is  6000L  a 
year.  This  gentleman  fcld  them  to  W.  Puheney,  efq.  the  prefent 
pofleflbr,  whofe  brothers  are  two  of  ihe  four  reprefentatives. 

1  Ancient  reprefemation. — Melcombefent  members  to  parliament 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  which  was  before  Weymouth  had  the 
privilege  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was  in  fo  flouri(h- 
ing  a  ftate,  that  \t  was  appointed  a  ftaple  by  aft  of  parliament ; 
but,  for  its  quarrels  with  Weymouth,  its  privileges,  as  a  port, 
were  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  removed  to  Poole :  they  were 
however  reftore d  to  them  by  aft  of  parliament,  in  the  time  of  Eli- 
sabeth ;  an4  in  the  next  reign  they  were  confirmed,  on  condition 
that  Melcombe  and  Weymouth  fhould  form  but  one  corporation, 
and  enjoy  their  privileges  in  common. 

'  United  corporations— confi ft  of  a  mayor,  a  recorder,  two 
bailiffs,  feveral  aldermen,  the  number  of  whom  is  uncertain  ;  yet 
they  fend  four  members  to*  parliament,  as  if  they  were  diftinft 
corporations.  *  In  Melcombe  there  is  a  good  market-place  and 
town-hall,  where  the  members  of  the  corporation,  refiding  in 
Weymouth,  come  to  attend  on  public  bufinefs. 

'  Right  of  election. — There  has  been  no  refolution  of  the  houfe 
as  to  the  exprefs  right ;  but,  upon  the  trial  of  a  contefted  elec- 
tion in  1 730,  the  counfel  on  both  fides  agreed  to  the  following 
Jhtement  of  the  right  being — "  in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  ca- 
pital burgfflTes  inhabiting  in  the  borough,  and  in  perfons  feized 
of  freeholds  within  the  borough,  and  not  receiving  alms." 

*  Number  of  voters.— The  numbers  have  beep  as  low  as  200f 
and  as  high  as  600 ;  but  as  they  are  now  the  property,  of  an  indi- 
vidual, their  decifion  is  entirely  at  his  pleafure. 

*  Returning  officer — the  mayor. 

«  Patron— William  Pulteney,  efq. 

*  In  the  pen  fion- lift  that  was  publiftied  in  tfie  reign  pf  Charley 
JI.  is  inferted  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  Weymouth.— Sir  Wnften  Churxhjl,  nojivone  of  the  clerks. 
pf  the  green-cloth,  proffered  his  own  daughter  to  the  duke  o£ 
York,  and  has  got  in  boon  io,oool.  haspubliihed  a  print,  that  the 
king  may  rajfe  money  without  parliament." 

From  the  nature  of  this  Hiftory,  it  muft  prove  particularly, 
jifeful  to  thofe  who  (hall  hereafter  be  candidates  for  feats  by 
parliament.    But  every  true  friend  to  the  conftitution  will  fin- 
ferely  lament,  that  the  important  privilege  of  election,  ori- 
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{finally  intended  for  the  fecurity-of  public  freedom,  (hould  be" 
converted  into  an  engine  for  the  gratification  of  private  ambi- 
tion or  avarice  ;  and  if  any  thing  can  add  to  the  weight  of  ar-  * 
gument  in  favoirr  of  a'  parliamentary  reform,  a  confederation 
fo  humiliating  as  that  which  hasjuft  been  mentioned  mull  tend 
very  much  to  recommend  the  expediency  of  fuch  an  attempt. 
We  are  informed  by  the  publisher,  that  the  fecond  volume 
will  appear  in  May  next. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  late  Charles  Lce^  Efa.  Lieut.  Colonel 
of  the  t^th  Regiment,  Cohnel  in  the  Portuguefe  Service,  Ma* 
jor  Genera^  and  Aid  du  Camp  to  the  King  of  Poland,  and 
fecond  in  Command  in  the  Service  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica during  the  Revolution :  to  which  are  added  his  Political 
and  Military  Ejfays.  Al,ro  Letters  to  and  from  many  dif- 
tinguijhed  Charatyr^  hotb  in  Europe  and  America.  2vo. 
$s.  Boards.     Jordan..    1792. 

*TpHESE  Memoirs,  we  ate  informed,  were  tranfmitted  to 
*  England,  for  publication,  in  the  year  1 786,  by  Mr. 
Langworthy,  &  member  of  congrefs  for  the  (late  of  Georgia ; 
Cnce  which  time  they  have  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  editor, 
until,  at  laft,  he  refolved  to  put  them  to  the  preis.  The  per- 
fon  to  whom  they  relate  bore  a  confpicuous  part  in  the  laft 
war  j  and  was  not  lefs  diftinguifhed  by  the  incidents  in  his  life, 
than  the  incoherent  and  contradictory  motives  which  fuccef- 
fively  influenced  his  condutt.  At  one  time  he  was  a  dctermir 
ned  royalitt,  at  another  a  violent  republican.  The  rigid  ex- 
ertion of  regal  authority  would  now  be  the  object  of  his  war- 
med approbation  ;  in  trie  next  moment  he  was  the  panegyrift, 
the  idolater,  and  the  voluntary  viftim  of  liberty.  Through  the 
wfcole  of  his  life  he  appears  to  have  been  venement  and  ec- 
centric; and,  if  not  in  his  perfonal  attachments,  at  leaft  inr 
his  opinion  of  men  and  things,  almoft  perpetually  fluctu- 
ating. 

It  appears  from  the  Memoirs,  that  major-general  Lee  was 
die  yotmgeft  fen  of  John  Lee  of  Derrmall,  m  the  county  of 
Chciler,  who  was  promoted,  in  1742,  to  a  regiment  of  foot. 
The  fon  was  an  officer  at  eleven  years  of  age ;  and  we  are 
told  that,  from  his  earliefl  youth,  he  was  ardent  in  the  purfuit 
of  knowledge.  After  acquiring  a  competent  (kill  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  tatties  became  his  favourite  ftudy,  in  which  he 
fpent  much  time  and  pains ;  defiring  nothing  more  than  to 
ciirtinguifh  himfelf  in  ,the  profeffion  of  arms.  He  ferved  in 
(he  Britifh  army  in  the  war  of  1756,  and  received  a  wound  at 
fhe  battle  of  Ticonderoga.    In  the  war  of  1762,  he  bore  a. 
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colonel's  commiflion,  and  ferved  under  general  Burgoyne  in 
Portugal,  where  be  diftinguiihed  himfelf  by  his  military  con- 
duit. At  the  conclufion  of  the  peace  he  returned  to  England, 
after  having  received  the  thanks  of  his  Portuguefe  majefty  for 
his  fervices.  We  are  told  that  he  had,  at  this  period,  a  friend 
and  patron  in  high  office,  one  of  the  principal  fecretaries  of 
ftate  i  to  that  there  was  every  reafon  for  him  to  have  expe&ed 
promotion  in  the  Britifh  army.  But  this,  it  feems,  was  pre- 
vented by  his  enthuiiafm  for  America  5  on  which  account  he 
loft  the  favour  of  the  miniftry,  and  with  this  all  hopes  of  pro- 
motion. 

Naturally  averfe  to  ina£Hvity,  he  now  betook  himfelf  to  the 
Polifli  fervice }  and  was  of  courfe  abfent  when  the  ftamp  aft 
pafled.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  did  not  ceafe  labouring 
in  the  caufe  of  America  5  but  exerted  all  his  abilities  with  every 
correfpondent  he  had,  in  either  houfe  of  parliament,  of  any 
weight  or  influence.  The  author  of  the  Memoirs  obferves, 
that  this,  famous  ad:  had  divided  almoft  every  court  in  Europe 
into  two  different  parties  :  one  of  them,  aflertors  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Britifh  parliament ;  the  other,  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  America.  He  affirms,  that  general  Lee>  on 
this  occafion,  pleaded  the  caufe  of  the  colonies  with  fuch  ear- 
neftnefs  as  almoft  to  break  off  all  intercourfe  with  the  king's 
minifters  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  men  that  he  perfonally  loved 
and  efteemed ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  was  thought,  that  he ' 
pleaded  with  fo  much  fuccefs  as  to  add  not  a  few  friends  and 
partizans  to  the  American  caufe. 

The  general  who,  we  are  told,  could  never  ftay  long  in  one 
place,  during  the  years  1771,  1772,  to  the  autumn  of  1773, 
had  rambled  all  over  Europe >  but  nothing  of  any  confequence 
can  be  colle&ed  relative  to  the  adventures  of  his  travels,  as  his 
memorandum-books  only  mention  the  names  of  the  towns  and 
cities  through  which  he  pafled..  It  appears,  however,  that  he 
was  engaged  with  an  officer  in  Italy  in  an  affair  of  honour, 
by  which  he  loft  the  ufe  of  two  of  his  fingers :  but  having  re- 
course to  piftols,  the  Italian  was  flam,  and  he  was  immediately 
obliged  to  fly  for  his  life.  His  warmth  of  temper,  it  is  added, 
drew  him  inta  many  rencounters  of  this  kind. 

Towards  the  end  of  1773,  general  Lee  arrivedin  America,. 
where  he  became  fecond  in  command  in  the  fervice  of  the 
United  States.  After  fome  fuccefsfnl  encounters  with  the 
Britifh  troops,  he  was,  in  1776,  made  prifoner  by  colonel 
Harcourt,  but  exchanged  with  other  prifoners  fubfequent  to 
the  affair  of  Saratoga. 

The  ftatement  of  the  general's  fortune  when  he  joined  the 
Americans,  is  as  follows :  four  hundred  and  eighty  pounds: 
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per  annum,  on  a  mortgage  in  Aroerica,  paid  pun&uallv.  Aft 
eftate  of  two  hundred  pounds  per  annum  in  Middlesex,  for 
another  gentleman's  life  $  but  whofe  life  he  had  infured  againft 
his  own.  A  thoufand  pounds  on  a  turnpike  in  England,  at 
four  per  cent,  intereft.  One  thoufand  five  hundred  pounds, 
at  five  percent.  'His  half-pay,  one  hundred  and  thirty-fix 
pounds  per  annum  :  in  all,  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one  pounds 

Eer  annum,  clear  income.  He  had,  befides,  in  his  agent's 
ands,  and  different  debts,  about  twelve  hundred  pounds  ;  with 
ten  thoufand  acres  of  land  in  the  ifland  of  St.  John,  which 
had  been  fettled  at  the  expence  of  feven  hundred  pounds  ;  and' 
a  mandamus  for  twenty  thoufand  acres  in  Eaft  Florida. 

It  appears,  that  general  Lee  died  at  an  inn,  after  an  illnefs 
of  a  few  davs,  in  0£tober,  J  782 :  his  happinefs  did  not  en- 
creafe  with  nis  labours  for  eftablifhing  the  independence  of 
America.  Difappointrnent,  we  are  told,  had  foured  his  tem- 
per *,  and  numerous  inftances  of  private  defamation  had  fo 
provoked  him,  that  he  became,  in  a  degree,  angry  with  all 
mankind. 

Of  the  mifceTlaneous  pieces,  now  publifhed  from  his  papers, 
the  firft  is  a  fketch  of  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  military 
colony.    This  is  fucceeded  by  an  effay  on  the  CoupcTOcil\  a 

pi&ure  of  the  countefs  of ;  an  account  of  a  corrverfation, 

chiefly  relative  to  the  army  5  an  epiftle  to  David  Hume  efq  \ 
and  a  political  effay. 

We  next  meet  with  a  paper  entitled,  a  breakfaft  for  Riving- 
ton;  to  the  people  of  America,  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  pro-., 
vincial  congrefs  of  Virginia  5  6h  a  famous  trial  in  the  court  of 
common  pleas,  between  general  Moftyn,  governor  of  Mi- 
norca, and  an  inhabitant  of  that  idand  *,  a  fhort  hiftory  of  the 
treatment  of  major-general  Conway,  late  in  the  fervice  of 
America ;  propofals  for  the  formation  of  a  body  of  light  troops, 
ready  to  be  detached  on  an  elnergent  occaficn;  fome  queries, 
political  and  military,  humbly  pffered  to  the  confideration  erf 
the  public ;  with  a  copy  of  general  I^ee's  laft  will.  Then  fol* 
lows  a  feries  of  letters  to  general  Lee  from  feveral  eminent 
characters  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Among  thefe  is  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Franklin,  dated  Feb.  nth,  1/76,  where  he 
writes  in  thefe  terms : 

«  They  ftill  talk  big  ra  England,  and  threaten  hard  3  but  their 
language  is  fomewhat  civiiler,  at  leaft*  not  quite  ip  difr efpe&ful 
to  us.  By  degrees  they  come  to  their  fenfes,  but  too  late,  1  fancy* 
for  their  intereft. 

'  We  have  got  a  large  quantity  of  (klt-petrc,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  ton,  and  thirty  more  effpe&ed.  Powder-mills  are  now 
wanting ;  I  believe  we  mud;  fet  to  work  and  make  it  by  hand. 
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But  I  (lill  wifh,  with  youj  that  pikes  could  be  introduced,  and  I 
would  add  bows  and  arrows :  thefe  were  good  weapons,  not  wifely 
laid  afide : 

'  lit.  Becaufe  a  man  may  ihoot  as  truly  with  a  bow  as  with  a 
common  muJket. 

'  2d.  He  can  difcharge  four  arrows  in  the  time  of  charging 
and  di (charging  one  bullet. 

'  3d.  His  object  is  not  taken  from  his  view  by  the  fmoke  of 
his  own  fide* 

*  4th.  A  flight  of  arrows  feen  coming  upon  them,  terrifies 
and  diflurbi  the  enemies9  attention  to  his  bufinefs. 

*  5th.  An  arrow  ftriking  i*  any  part  of  a  man,  puts  him  bort 
dm  cembat  till  it  is  extracted. 

*  6th.  Bows  and  arrows  are  more  cafily  provided  everywhere 
than  muikets  and  ammunition. 

'  Polydore  Virgil,  (peaking  of  one  of  our  battles  againit  the 
French  in  Edward  the  Third's  reign,  mentions  the  great  confufioa 
the  enemy  was  thrown  into,  fagittarum  nubt,  from  the  Englifli  ; 
and  concludes,  Eft  ret  profefio  di8u  mirabiles,  ut  t  ant  us  ac  potens 
exertitus  m  folis  /ere  Angiitis  fagit  tar  its  <vi8us  fuerit ;  adto  Anglvs 
eft  fagttti  fotensy  et  id  genus  armorum  valet.  If  fo  much  execution 
was  done  by  arrows  when  men  wore  fome  defenfive  armour,  how 
much  more  might  be  done  now  that  is  out  of  ufe  !' 

Among  the  letters  from  general  Lee,  the  firft  is  addrefled 
to  the  long  of  Poland ;  in  which  the  writer  exprefies  his  afto- 
nHhment  at  Mr.  Pitt's  having  accepted  a  peerage ;  and  goes 
fo  far  as  to  afcribe  that  incident  to  a  real  failure  of  underftand* 
iog. 

'  It  is  manifeft,  fays  he,  from  a  thoufand  circumftances,  that 
with  the  health  and  frame  of  this  extraordinary  man,  the  under- 
standing is  likewife  worn  out.  Before  I  came  to  England,  I  did 
sot  lay  much  ftrefs  on  thofe  parts  of  his  conduct  which  the  newf- 
papers  have  (b  worried  $  and  I  recoiled  your  majefty  was  of  the 
lame  way  of  thinking,  that  there  was  nothing  very  monftrous  in 
his  acceptance  of  a  peerage,  but  that  it  might  be  imprudent,  and 
argued  a  fenfeleflhefs  of  glory,  to  forfeit  the  name  of  Pitt  for  any 
title  the  king  could  beftow.  But  fince  I  am  a  little  more  behind 
the  Jcenes,  and  am  made  acquainted  with  feveral  circumftances 
previous,  concomitant,  and  fubfequent  to  this  event,  I  am  apt  to 
agree  with  the  majority  of  the  better  fort,  that  this  once  noble 
mind  is  quite  overthrown.  Can  it  be  reconciled  to  reafon,  that 
the  fame  man  who  had  rendered  his  name  fo  illuftrious  and  fo  tre- 
mendous to  the  greateft  part  of  the  globe,  (hould  fplit  upon  rib* 
bons  and  titles  ;  that  when  he  had  arrived  at  a  higher  pinnacle  of 
glory  tham  eve?  citixen  dad  fince  the  days  of  Epaminondas,  he 
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ihould  be  captivated  by  fuch  a  bauble,  even  though  it  (ftouta  hi 
attended  with  no  ill  confequences  to  the  affairs  of  his  country  t 
but  when  fuch  terrible  ones  were  vifible,  it  muft  be  conftrued  down- 
right madnefs.  Mr.  Pitt,  fay  they,  was  the  only  man  who  had 
capacity,  fpirit,  and  power  to  afleft  the  honour  andinterellof  the 
nation  with  foreign  ftates,  correct  the  abtrfe*,  and  ftem  the*  torrent 
of  corruption  at  home.  His  power  was  not  founded  on  vaft  pro- 
perty or  cabinet  favour,  but  on  his  popularity.  By  finking  intcf 
a  peerage,  his  popularity  would  vaniih  of  courfe,  and  with  it  ait 
power  of  rendering,  at  a  mod  critical  time,  any  farther  fcrvices 
to  his  country.* 

; -^—      m        m 

•  Lord  Camden,  in  particular,  concluding  this  refolution  to  btt 
a  (hort  fit  of  compliance,  and  that  his  friend  would  foon  fee  thd 
danger  of  the  meafure,  delayed  the  figning  of  the  patent  for  two 
days.  But  his  lordfhip  was  rai (taken,  the  diforder  had  taken 
deeper  root  than  he  imagined  ;  no  girl  could  (hew  more  impatience 
for  a  new  toy,  than  this  firft  of  men  did,  till  the  teftimony  of  his 
folly  was  figned  and  fealed  to  the  whole  world.  Your  majefty  wiU 
.  probably  object,  that  though  Mr.  Pitt  played  the' child  in  one  ar- 
ticle, ic  is  no  proof  of  the  general  failure  of  his  underftanding  i 
that  no  man  was  ever  blefTed  with  fo  entire  faculties,  as  not,  on 
fome  particular  occadon,  and  in  fome  unlucky  moment,  to  betray 
weaknefs.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  Pitt,  the  decay  of  hit 
parts  is  not  only  indicated' by  the  ad  itfelf,  hot  confirmed  by  his 
conduct  in  pubiic  and  private  character :.  in  public  the  doctrines 
ha  bioaches  are  diametrically  the  reverfe  of  what,  he  has,  through, 
the  whole  courfe^f  his  life,  aiTerted  :  in  priyate,  he  is  totally4 
metamorphofedtfllki  the  extreme  of  plainnefs  and  fimplicity,  he 
is  all  parade,  magnificence  and  oftentation.' 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Coleman,  dated  Warfew,  May  ift,  1767* 
we  meet  with  the  following  paffage,  #rongly  expreffive  of  the 
general's  peculiarity  of  fentiment,  and  forming  a  dire£k  con-   • 
trad  to  an  opinion  delivered  refpecting.an  amiable  fovereign, 
in  a  preceding  part  of  the  volume.     He  .writes  thus : 

*  The  fituation  of  the  k  is  really  to  be  lamented,  notwith- 

standing he  wears  a  crown.  He  is  an  honed,  virtuous  man,  and 
a  friend  to  the  rights  of  mankind.  I  wifli  we  could  perfuade  a 
prince  of  my  acquaintance,  who  is  taught,  (as  far  as  he  can  be 
taught  any  thing),  to  hate  them,  to  exchange  with  him.  I  know 
a  nation  that  could  fpare  a  whole  family,  mother,  and  all  to  the 
Poles,  and  only  take  in  exchange  this  one  roan.  T  could  fay  many 
things  On  this  fubject,  digna  Uteris  noftris,  fednon  committenda  ejuf- 
medi  ptriculo)  ut  aut  inttrir$>  aut  aptriri,  aut  intercipipojjint* 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  M'Cauley,  he  fpcab  of  a  celebrate* 

character  in  the  following  terms: 

2  •  It 
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*  It  is  impoffible,  fays  he,  to  have  the  leaft  connection  wkh 
frox,  cither  of  a  political  or  a  private  nature*  without  fmarting 
For  it :  every  thing  he  touches  becomes  putrid  and  proftitute.  I 
hope  your  brother  will  have  the  grace  to  break  this  accurfed  con- 
ne&ion,  which  has  diverted  fuch  excellent  parts  from  their  true 
tife,  blafted  all  the  hopes  winch  hid  real  fHeuds  and  his  country 
had  a  right  to  entertain  of  him ;  that  he  will  fee,  in  its  proper 
colours,  the  odioufnefs  of  dependency  and  venality,  particularly 
In  a  man  of  fortune ;  and  that  lie  may,  by  his  future  conduit, 
make  an  ample  recompence  to  the  opulent  county  which  has  chofe 
him  for  their  hither;©  difappointment.' 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Rufli,  of  Philadelphia,  he  delineates  the) 
character  of  general  Howe,  in  colours  which  at  leaft  are  ex* 
preflive* 

'  You  will  think  it  odd,  that  I  fliould  feem  to  be  an  apologift 
for  genera)  Howe  :  I  know  not  how.it  happens,  but  when  I  have1 
taken  prejudices  in  favour,  or  again  ft  a  manj  1  find  it  r  difficulty 
in  fluking  them  off.  From  my  fir  ft  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Howe, 
I  liked  him  :  I  thought  him  friendly*  candid,  good  natured,  bravrl 
and  rather  fenfible  than  the  reverfe.  I  believe  frill,  that  he  is  na- 
turally fo ;  but  a  corrupt,  or,  more  properly,  no  education,  the 
faihion  of  the  times*  and  the  reigning  idolatry  amongft  the  Eng- 
lish, (particularly  the  foldiery  ;)  for  every  fceptered  calf,  <wol/p 
b*gy  or  ti/},  have  fo  totally  perverted  his  undcrftanding  and  hearty 
that  private  friendfhip  has  not  force  fufficient  to  keep  a  door  open 
for  the  admittance  of  mercy  towards  political  heretics.  He  was, 
befides,  perfuaded  that  I  was  doubjy  criminal,  both  as  a  traitor 
and  deferter.  In  (hort,  fo  totally  was  he  enebriated  with  this 
idea,  that  I  am  convinced  he  would  hare  thought  himfelf  both 
politically  and  morally  darrfned  had  h*  a&ed  any  other  part  than 
what  he  did.  He  is,  befides,  the  moft  indolent  of  mortals :  never 
took  farther  pains  to  examine  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  caufe 
-  So  which  he  was  engaged,  than  merely  to  recoiled,  that  Great 
Britain  was  faid  to  be  the  mother  country,  George  the  Third 
king  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  parliament  was  called  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  Great  Britain,  that  the  king  and  parliament  formed 
the  fupreme  power,  that  a  fupreme  power  is  abfolute  and  un con- 
trol able,  that  all  reft  (lance  muft,  confequently,  be  rebellion  ;  but* 
above  all,  that  he  was  a  foldier,  and  bound  to  obe^  in  all  cafes 
whatever. 

*  Thefe  are  his  notions,  and  this  his  logic  ;t  but  through  thefd 
abfurditiesl  could  d»ibngui(h,  when  he  was  left  to  himfelf,  rays 
of  friendfhip  and  good  nature  breaking  out.  h  is  true,  he  was 
feldom  left  to  bimfeif ;  for  never  poor  mortal,  thruft  into  high  fla- 
tion,  was  fur  rounded  by  fuch  fools  and  fcoundrels*     M'Kenfey, 
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Balfour,  Galloway,  were  his  counfellors  ;  they  urged  him  to  ill 
his  ads  of  harlhnefs ;  they  were  his  fcribes  :  all  the  damned  fluff 
which  was  iflued  to  the  aftoniihed  world  was  theirs.     I  believe  he 
fcarcely  ever  read  the  letters  he  figned.     You  will  fcarcely  believe 
it,  but  I  can  a  flu  re  you  as  a  fad,  that  he  never  read  the  curious 
proclamation,  iflued  at  the  head  of  Elk,  till  three  days  after  it  was 
publifhed.     You  will  fay,  that.  I  am  drawing  my  friend  Howe  in 
more  ridiculous  colours  than  he  has  yet  been  represented  in  ;  but 
this  is  his  real  character.     He  is  naturally  good  humoured,  com* 
plaifant,  but  illiterate  and  indolent  to  thelaft  degree,  unlefs  as  an 
executive  foldier,  in  which  capacity  he  is  all  die  and  activity, 
brave  and  cool  as  Julius  Casfar.     His  underftanding  is,  as  Iobfer- 
ved  before,  rather  good  than  otherwife;  but  was  totally  confound- 
ed and  ftupified  by  the  immenfity  of  the  talk  impofed  upon  him* 
He  {hut  his  eyes,  fought  his  battles,  drank  his  bottle,  had  bis 
little  whore,  advifed  with  his  counfellors,  received  his  orders  from 
North  and  Germain,   (one  more  abfurd  than  the  other,)  took 
Galloway's  opinion,  wut  his  eyes,  fought  again,  and  is  now,  I 
fuppofe,  to  be  called  on  account  for  ailing  according  to  inftruc- 
tions  ;  but,  I  believe,  his  eye*  are  now  opened  ;  he  fees  he  has 
been  an  inftrument  of  wickednefs  and  folly:  indeed,  when  lob- 
ferved  it  to  him,  he  not  only  took  patiently  the  obfervatioo,  but 
indirectly  aflented  to  the  truth  of  it.  He  made,  at  the  fame  time, 
as  far  as  his  mawvais  bonte  would  permit,  an  apology  for  his  treat* 
mentof  me/ 

Refpe&ing  the  opinion  which  general  Lee  entertained  of 
the  Americans  at  Midfummer,  1702,  we  find  the  following 
evidence,  in  a  letter  to  his  fifter,  in  England. 

«  You  are  curious,  my  dear  fifter,  on  the  fubject,  of  my  finan- 
ces, and  are  deftrous  to  know  whether  thefe  people,  to  whom  I 
have  facrificed  every  thing,  have  (hewn  the  fame  black  ingratitude 
with  refpect  to  my  circumitances  as  they  have  in  other  matters ;  I 
can  allure  you,  then,  that  their  actions  are  all  of  a  piece.  Was 
is  not  for  the  friendfhip  of  Mr.  Robert  Morris  and  a  fortunate 
purchafe  I  made,  more  by  luck  than  cunning,  I  might  have  beg- 
ged in  the  ftreets,  but  without  much  chance  of  being  relieved ; 
not  but  that,  to  be  juft,  there  are  many  exceptions  to  the  general 
character  of  the  Americans,  both  in  and  out  of  the  army,  and  I 
think  the  greater  number  are  of  the  latter  daft,  men  of  fome  Ho- 
nour, and  who,  I  believe,  have,  from  the  beginning,  acted  on 
principle.' 

Having  thus  laid  before  our  readers  the  mod  prominent  parts 

of  the  prefent  volume,  we  fcall  conclude  with  obferving,  that 

the  general  evinces  in  his  writings  the  fame  fpirit  of  freedom 

wiili  which  he  ufually  acted.    His  remarks,  on  different  oc- 
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C&fioris*  difcover  a  ftrong  underftanding  ;  but  his  difcernment 
is  frequently  blunted  by  prejudice  ;  and  a  mutability  of  fenti- 
ment,  to  which  he  feems  peculiarly  prone,  diminifhes  the  cre- 
dit, that  might  otherwife  have  been  wdue  to  his  opinions  and 
judgment. 

•'"  ■  ■ '  *      '    '■ '  ■  i      ■  — • 

A  Day  in  Turkey  ;  or,  the  Rujjtan  Slaves.    A  Comedy^  as  a  fled 

at  the  Theatre  Royal,  in  Covent  Garden.    By  Mrs.  Cowley. 

Svo.    is.  6d.    Robinfons.     tjg2. 

TW^RS.  Cowley's  plays  have  been  in  general  diftinguifhed  for 
™*  the  eafe,  the  forightlinefs,  and  the  naivete  of  the*  dia- 
logue. The  characters  have  feldom  been  new  o?  (triking, 
and,  if  we  found  fome  additional  feature  as  a  mark  to  diftin- 
guifli  anyone  from  the  common  herd,  it  was  the  principal  no- 
velty that  we  could  difcover-  Yet,  with  a  flight  plot,  and  no 
uncommon  characters,  me  has  often  amufed  the  chearlefs 
hour,  and  received  her  full  (hare  of  applaufe :  we  mean  not  to 
recall  or'difapprove  of  the- commendation  we  have  beftowedt 
we  wi(h  not  to  take  one  from  the  number  of  plaudits^  In  ten- 
dernefs,  we  endeavour  to  forget  her  tragical  efforts* 

To  fail  in  the  later  attempts  has  been  the  fortune  of  many 
dramatic  authors  of  confiderable  merit ;  nor  muft  Mrs.  Cow- 
ley expe£t  to  be  exempted  from  human  frailties.  Lively  dialogue 
is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  tendered  flowers.  The  air  will  tarnifh 
its  florid  hue,  and  all-devouring  time  deftroy  its  fragrance. 
Our  author  mould,  perhaps,  have  (topped  fooner,  and  neither 
have  given  room  for  the  former  imputations  of  fupplyine  wit 
by  indelicacy ;  nor,  for  what  we  are  compelled  to  fey  of  the 
play  before  us,  that  the  (pint  and  eafe  are  too  apparently  af- ' 
fumed,  that  puns  arid  equivoques  are  brought  to  fupply  the 
place  of  wit  and  humour. 

The  Preface  might  have  been  omitted!  it  is  only  in- 
tended as  an  apology  for  the  introduction  of  politics*  The 
fentiments  of  A  la  Greque  are  thofe  of  a  democrat ;  Mrs. 
Cowley  mould  not  have  faid,  c  of  an  emigrant  Frenchman/ 
flnce  that  term  is  fo  generally  applied  to  the  oppofite  party.  But 
politics,  (he  adds,  are  unfeminine,  apologifing  at  the  fame  time 
to  Mifs  Woolftonecraft, c  whofe  book,  (he  fays,  contains  fuch  a 
bedy  of  mind,  as  {he  hardly  ever  met  with.'  Duval's  two  pon- 
derous folios  of  Ariftotkrs  works  lie  now  before  us,  and  per- 
haps thdfe  may  be  ftyled  a  •  body  of  mind'— but  to  contain  a 
body  of  mind  (—No ;  the  phrafe  can  never  be  current  on  this 
fide  of  St.  George's  Channel. 

The  plot  of  the  play  is  of  fo  flight  a  texture  that  we  fear  al- 
moft  to  touch  it.  A  Ruffian  was  married,  his  wife  feized  on 
her  wedding-day  j  and  he}  in  purfuit  of  her,  *  gnatling  prodi- 
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gics  of  valour ,  as  all  knight-eronts  do,  when  they  arc  defpe> 
rately  in  love,  or  feel  fevcrc  disappointment,  is  taken  prifoner 
fry  the  Turk  who  had  purchafed  hrs  Alexina.  Ibrahim,  the 
mafter  of  Alexina,  lees  Paulina,  another  new  flave,  who  has  not 
the  fame  rearfon  to  fhun  himy  marries  her,  and  Orloff  departs 
in  peace  with  his  bride. — The  conda£t  of  fuch  a  (lory  cannot  be 
the  fubjeft  of  animaoVerfion,.  and  the  perfons  reprefented  arc 
good  Ruffians  and  Turks^in  name.  A  la  Greque  (peaks  in  cha- 
racter 5  and,  if  to  be  a  Frenchman  is  to  be  impertinent  and  ab- 
furd,  our  author  may  be  faid  to  have  fucceeded  in  this  refpec"l. 
Thefe  are,  however,  the  fuggeflions  only  of  an  attentive  pe- 
tufal;  on  the  ftageit  may  be  an  entertaining  performance. 

We  fhafl  felecT:  one  icene  as  a  fpecimen  of  Mrs.  Cowley's 
ftyle  of  humour :  it  is  noC  one  of  the  worft  in  diis  perform- 
ance. 

4  Enter  Orloff",  furrovnded  by  Turks* 

9  Muley.  Courageous  Ruffian,  thou  art  ours!  Coutd  valour 
have  faved  thee,  captivity  and  you  had  never  met  —  Yo»r  emprefc, 
we  truft,  has  not  many  fuch  foldiers  in  the  neighbouring  camp. — 
Come,  droop  not,.  Sir,  this  is  the  fortune  of  war. 

*  Orloff,  Had  I  been  made  your  prifoner,  whilft  on  a  port  of 
duty,  I  could  have  borne  my  lot— A  foldier  can  Aipport  not  on- 
ly death,  but  even  flavery,  when  a  fenfe  erf  duty  gives  dignity  to 
his  chains;  but  my  chains  are  bafeones,  for  I  reconnoi tor 'd  with- 
out command,  and  have  loll  my  liberty  without  glory* 

*  A  la  Gr.  Then  /  have  loll  my  liberty  too  without  glory,  for 
I  attended  yon  wirhowt  command,  and  now — Ohr  lediablt!  lam 
Talet  de  chambre  to  a  (lave  ! 

*  Turk.  Let  not  that  affect  thee  !  The  fortune  of  war,  which  has 
Wounded  your  mailer's  pride,  ought  to  dase  yours,  for  you  are 
now  his  equal— both  (laves  alike. 

4  A  la  Gr.  [Eagerly.]  Are  wc  fo  ?  And  has  he  no  farther  right 
to  command  me,  nor  threaten  me  ?  Kind  fir,  tell  me  but  that— 
tell  me  but  (hat—! 

*  Turk.  None,  none. 

€  A  la  Gr.    Hum !   [Puts  his  bat  on,  and  takes  out  his  fisuff  bexP 

takes  fnuff,  then  goes  to  bis  majlerp  and  offers  bis  box.]  Tatke  a  pinch, 

don't  be  (hy. 

€  Orloff.  Scoundrel  1  [7 brows  up  the  box  <witb  bis  arm.} 

€  A  la  Gr.  I$ay,  no  hard  names — let  us  be  civil  to  each  other, 

as  brother  (laves  ought  to  be — And  now  I  think  of  it  — Hark  ye! 

I  fuppofe  your  (laves  take  rank  according  to  their  ufefuraefs. 

*  Turk.  Certainly. 

*  Ala  Gr.  Well  then,  rcy  mafler — T  mean  that  man  there,  wbo 
was  my  mafter,  can  do  no  earthly  thing  but  fight,  whilft  I,  on  the 
contrary,  am  expert  at  fevcraU 

•  Muley 
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*  Malty.  Your  qualifications  ? 

*  Ala  Gr.  They  are  innumerable — I  can  fingyou  pretty  little 
French  airs,  and  Italian  canzonettas — No  man  in  Paris,  fir  — for 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  a  Frenchman — No  man  in  Paris  under- 
ftands  the  fcieace  of  the  powder-poff  better  than  myfelf— I  caw 
/rize  you  in  a  tafte  beyond — Oh,  what  you  are  all  cr*fi9  I  fee—* 
fore  fronts,  and  back  fronts— -Oh,  thofe  vile  turbans,  my  genius 
will  be  loft  amongft  you,  and  a  frizeur  will  be  of  no  more  ufe 
than  an  oyfter-woman  —Why,  you  look  as  though  you  had  all 
been  fcalp'd,  and  cover'd  your  crowns  with  your  pillows. 

-   *  TnrL  Christian,  oar  turbans  are  too  elevated  a  febjeft  for 
your  fport. 

*  A  la  Gr.  Dear  fir,  [pointing  to  hi*  turban,  and  then  to  th* 
ground]  drop  the  fubjeel,  it  will  be  a  proof  cf  national  tafte. 

.  '  Multy.  Thy  fpeech  b  licentious  and  empty ;  but  in  a  French- 
man we  can  pardon  it — 'tis  national  tajle — However,  if  your  boaft* 
ed  qualifications  end  here,  it  is  probable,  you  will  be  a  Have  as 
little  diftinguHhM  as  your  m after. 

*  A  la  Gr.  Pardon oer  moi  i  I  can  do  things  he  never  thought 
of — You  have  heard  the  ftory  of  the  bafket-maker  amongft  favages? 
I  do  not  defpair  of  feeing  mv  mafter  ray  fervant  yet — Courage, 
monfieur  le  CDmpte  !  1*11  treat  you  with  great  condefcenfton,  de- 
pend on't,  and  endeavour  to  make  you  forget  in  all  things  the  dif* 
tance  between  us. 

'  Mnltj.  He  feems  too  deeply  abforb'd  in  melancholy,  to  b«  * 
roufcd  by  thy  impertinence  ! 

4  A  la  Gr.  Poor  young  man!  Times  are  alter 'd,  to  be  fure; 
and  at  prefent  he's  a  little  down  in  the  mouth ;  but  he's  fond  of 
xnufic,  cheer  him  with  a  Tuikifh  air— Helas !  all  the  air  we  have 
will  be  Turkifh  now. 

'  Orhff.  Ah  no !  forbear  your  mufic,  and  bring  me  your  chains ! 
Drag  me  to  your  dungeons !  The  intelie&ual  bitternefs  of  this 
moment  cannot  be  increafed  by  outward  circumftance.     " 

*  A  la  Gr.  Chains  and  dungeons !  Why  fure  the  ghoft  of  our 
dead  BaftiHe  has  not  found  its  way  hither  —  Hey,  mei&eurs! 
Have  you  lantern  pofts  too, and  hanging  marquuTes  in  this  country? 

*  Orloff.  [angrily.]  Peace  ! 

*  Ala  Gr.  Peace  !  That's  a  bold  drmand.— Your  emprefs  can't 
find  it  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thoufand  men,  and  the  mod  fu- 
blime  grand  fignior  is  obliged  to  put  on  his  night-cap  w  thout  it, 
though  he  has  a  million  of  thefe  pretty  gentlemen  to  affift  hi^— 
Beftdes,  England  has  engrofs'd  the  commodity. 

«  Qrlof.  Come,  fir,  let  us  not  loiter  here — I  would  have  my 
fate  determined,  and  my  raifery  complete.     Alas!  is  it  not  *. 
ready  fo?    Yes,  my  heart  has  been  long  the  property  of  forn> 
$nd  it  will  never  relinquish  its  claims. 
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'  Muley.  I  (hall  lead  you  to  the  palace  of  the  bafla  Ibrahim— it 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  yonder  camp  which  he  commands,  what 
your  fate  may  then  be,  his  humour  determines. 

9  A  la  Gr.  Then  I  hope  we  (hall  catch  him  in  a  good  humoor« 
and  what  care  I  whether  a  Turk  or  a  Ruffian  has  the  honour  to  be 
my  mailer  ?  Now  you  fee  the  misfortune  of  being  born  a  count ! 
Had  he  loft  no  more  than  I  have,  he'd  be  as  carelefi  as  J  am— • 
Come,  brother  (lave — no  ceremony,  no  ceremony,  I  \>eg. 

[Exeunt^* A  la  Grequ?  pulls  back  bis  v> after,  axa' walks  put  kt» 
fore  him* 
■■  p>  ^ 

The  Road  to  Ruin.  A  Comedy.  As  it  is  acled  at  the  Theatre 
Royaly  Covent  Garden.  By  T.  Holcroft*  8W.  X  s.  6d.  Der 
brett.     179a. 

TR.  Holcroft  has  been  a  fuccefiaful  adventurer  on  the  ftag^ 
^  and  the  prefent  comedy  {hows  that  bis  fpirit  and  inven* 
tion  have  not  yet  declined.  The  events  of  the  comedy  arc 
varied,  the  dialogue  lively,  the  characters  diferiminated,  and 
the  minuter  traits  of  the  heart  developed  with  flrill.  Impartial 
criticifm  mud,  however,  add,  that  the  plot  is  a  common  one: 
no  intrigue  is  artfully  inveloped,  no  reverfe  of  fortune  fixes 
the  attention  by  die  unexpected  change  of  fituation  ;  fome  of 
the  characters  are  ecloured  too  flrongiy \  and  Harry  Dornton, 
who  reminds  us  of  the  giddy  thoughtlefs  Harry  Cnefterfield, 
}n  Mrs.  Smith?s  laft  novel,  is  too  often  on  the  brink  of  incon* 
fiftency.  The  denouement,  it  may  be  alfo  obferved,  is  obvi» 
'  pufly  an  imitation  of  that  of  the  "Weft  Indian. 

Harry  Dornton  is  the  fon  of  an  eminent  banker,  a  partner 
in  the  banking-houfe,  and,  from  gambling,  truly  in  c  the  Road 
to  Ruin.'  His  father,  good-natured,  kind,  and  indulgent,'  does 
hot  check  his  foji's  fdlhes  till  his  p!ebts  have  been  alnioft  fatal 
to  himfelf ;  and  then*  with  the  inconfiftency  which  afle£Hon 
ftruggljng  with  refentment  muft  produce,  checks  them  imper- 
fectly, and  with  an  occasionally  remitted  feverity.  The  friend 
of  Harry  Dornton  is  Jack  Milford,  the  natural  (on  of  the  wi- 
dow Warren's  laft  hufband.  By  a  former  marriage  fte  has  a 
daughter  called  Sophia,  a  lively  girl  juft  emerging  from  the 
controul  of  her  grandmother^  and  for  thefirft  time  in  London 
at  the  dangerous'r.ge,  of  fevefitecn  j  but  fenfible,  chea  fid,  an.d 
benevojent. 

Such  is  nearly  the  fituation  of  the  circumftnnces  at  the 
pommencemept  of  the  comedy*  Mr.  Dornton  refvjfcs  his  fon 
admittance  into  the  Houfe  ;  and,  with  his  ufual  inconfiftency, 
sit  laft  grants  it.  Jack  Milford  accompanies  h]m  ;  anpl  we 
find  that  his  father's  will,  long  fuppofed  to  be  loft,  is  difcovered 
\n  a  private  drawer,  and  fent  to  England,  (for  he  is  represented 
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to  have  died  on  the  continent)  by  a  gentleman  who  has  not  yet 

Produced  it  $  as  well  as  lhat  the  artlefs  tendernefs  of  Sophia 
ad  made  an  equal  imprefiion  on  the  heart  of  Harry  Dornton. 
But  ruin  haftens  on;  and  the  heart  of  Harry,  truly  affeftionate 
to  his  father,  feels  feverely  the  confequences  of  his  indifcre- 
tion*  In  a  moment  of  contrition,  he  refoives  to  offer  his  hand 
to  the  fuperannuated  coquettifh  widow,  who  accepts  of  him 
with  a  fatisfaftion  fcarcely  diflembled :  the  innocent  refent- 
ment  of  Sophy  Freelove  is  well  drawn,  and  the  abfurdity  of  the 
'widow  represented  in  colours  not  unfuitable  to  the  indelicacy 
of  her  condu ft.  Her  other  lover  (for  the  reputation  of  her  im- 
mehfe  fortune  did  not  make  a  (ingle  imprefiion  only)  is  a  mo- 
dern jockey,  a  charafter  wcfufpcfl,  yet  in  this  age  of  extrava- 
gance we  fpeak  with  referve  and  diffidence,  rather  overcharged. 
ITiis  gambling  racer  meets  with  an  infamous  ufuffcr,  who  offers 
his  afliftance  for  the  moderate  fum  of  50,000  pounds,  with  a  pro- 
mife  of  certainly  prevailing  on  the  widow  to  marry  him.  The  fe- 
cret  influence  appears  to  be  his  poffeffing  the  will  of  her  late  huf- 
hand,  which  was  brought  to  him  by  miftake  :  his  name  Silky 
refembling  fo  nearly  that  of  the  real  executor  Sulky,  the  part- 
ner of  Mr.  Dornton.  While  this  infamous  bargain  was  tranf- 
afting,  Milford  and  Sulky,  who  had  been  led  to  fufpeft  the 
intrigue  by  the  indifcretion  of  Goldfinch,  the  gambling  jockey, 
conceal  themfelves  in  a  clofet,  and  burft  into  the  room  at  the 
moment  of  the  conclufion.  The  event  is  eafily  conjeftured,  and 
each  party  rendered  equally  happy  by  what  they  lofe,  as  well  as 
what  they  gain,  except  Goldfinch  and  the  widow. — The  fu- 
bordinate  circumftances  we  need  not  mention  5  nor  are  they 
all  deferring  of  our  praife.  The  abfurd,  extravagant  benevo- 
lence of  Harry,  in  giving  Jack  Milford  the  money  faved  by  his 
father  in  the  impending  ruin  of  the  bank,  faved  for  the  purpofe 
of  reimburfing  the  widow  the  fum  given  for  his  relief,  when 
the  marriage  was  defigned,  may  be  excufed  by  the  admirers  of 
a  fimilar  unjuftifiable  generofity  in  the  popular  charafter, 
Charles  Surface,  but  it  can  never  be  approved  of  by  the  cooler 
reader.  Tie  duel  alfo  is  too  fentimental  to  deferve  much 
commendation.— The  fijrft  fcene  introduces  the  father  with 
great  propriety  and  force. 

*  Mr.  Dornton  alow.  Paft  two  o'clock  and  not  yet  returned  !— 
Well,  well !— It's  my  own  fault  I— Mr.  Smith  i 

*  Entor  Mr.  Smith 
f  Mr.  Smifb.  Sir. 
4  Domtom.  Ii  Mr.  Sidjcy  come  in  ? 

*  Mr.  Smith.  No,  fir. 

*  Dornton.  Are  you  fare  Harry  Dornton  laid  he  fhould  return  to* 
jijght? 

Z  4  *  Mr. 
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'  Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  fir.  ~~1 

*  Dornton.  And  you  don't  know  where  he  Is  gone? 

*  Mr.  Smith.  He  did  not  tell  me,  fir. 

*  Dornton.  [Angrily]  I  aft  if  yqu  know  ! 

'  Mr.  Smith.  I  believe  to  Newmarket,  fir, 

*  Dornton.  You  always  believe  the  worft ! — I'll  fit  op  no  longer 
i— ?TcIl  the  fervanta  to  go  to  btd— And  do  you  hear,  (bouldheap* 
ply  to  you  for  money,  don't  let  him  have  a  guinea. 

'  Mr.  Smith.  Very  well,  fir. 

'  Dornton.  I  have  done  with  him ;  he  is  henceforth  no  fen  of 
inine!  Lethimftarve! 

*  Mr.  Smith*  He  ads  very  improperly,  fir,  indeed. 

'  Dornton.  Improperly  !  How  ?  What  does  he  do  ?     [Jlarwi* 
'  Mr.  Smith.   Sir  ! 

*  Dornton.  Rave  you  heard  any  thing  of         ? 

*  Mr.  Smith.  [Confute] No—No,  fir-r-?Nothingrr,Notlring  but 
*rhat  you  yourfeif  tell  me, 

*  Dornfpn.  Then  how  dd  you  know  he  has  ac\e4  improperly  ? 

c  Mr.  Smith.  He  is  certainly  a  very  good-hearted  young  gentle- 
man, fir. 

4  Dornton.  Good-hearted  t  How  dare  yon  make  fuch  an  affer* 
£on? 

'  Mr.  Smith.  Sir ! 
*  *  Dornton.  How  dare  yon,  Mr.  Smith,  infult  me  fo  ?  It  not  his 
gaming  notorious;    his  racing,  driving,  riding,  and  aiTociatiflg 
^vith  knaves,  fools,  debauchees,  and  black  legs  ? 

4  Mr.  Smith.  Upon  my  word,  fir— I — 

4  Dornton  But  it's  over !  His  name  has  this  very  day  been  ftrnck 
put  of  the  firm  !  Let  his  drafts  be  returned.  It's  all  ended !  [PeJ- 
Jsonat:lj]  And,  obferve,  not  a  guinea  !  If  you  lend  him  any  your- 
felf I'll  not  pay  you.  I'll  no  longer  be  a  fond  doating  father ! 
Therefore  take  warning  !  Take  warning,  I  fay  1  Be  his  diftrefs 
what  it  will,  not  a  guinea !  Though  you  mould  hereafter  fee  him 
begging,  flarving  in  the  ftreets,  not  fo  much  as  the  loan  or 
fh?  g?ft  of  a  fingle  guinea  !  [&?'&  great  fajjitn, 

4  Mr.  Sm'ttty.  I  (hall  be  careful  to  obferve  your  orders,  fir. 

4  'Dornton.  Sir  !  [Terror]  Why,  would  you  fee  him  ftarve  ?— * 
Would  you  fee  him  ftarve  and  not  lend  him  a  guinea  ?  Would  yoot 
fir  ?  Would  you  ? 

4  Mr.  Smith,  Sir  I —  Certainly  not,  except  in  obedience  to  your 
orders ! 

*  Dornton.  [Amazement  and  eomfaffion]  And  could  any  orders/ 
juftify  your  feeing  a  poor  unfortunate  youths  rejected  by  his  fa- 
ther, abandoned  by  his  friends,  ftarying  Jo  death  ? 

'  Mr.  Smithy  There  is  no  danger  of  that,  fir. 
f  Dornton.  T  teB  you  the  thing  fhall  happen  !  He  fhall  ftarv*  to 
(Jeath !  [Horror  at  the  fnffofition]  I'll  never  look  on  him  more  as  a 
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fan  of  mine  f  and  I  am  very  certain,  when  J  have  forfaken  him, 
all  the  world  will  forfake  him  too.  [Jllmofi  in  tears.}  Yes,  yes ! 
He  is  btfrn  to  be  a  poor  wretched  o'utcaft ! 

4  Mr.  Smith.  I  hope,  fir,  he  (till  will  make  a  fine  man. 

4  Dornton.  Will  ?  —  There  is  not  a  finer,  handfomer,  nobler 
looking  youth  in  the  kingdom ;  no  hot  in  the  world !  *" 

4  Mr,  Smith.  I  mean  a  worthy  good  man,  fir; 

4  Denton.  How  can  yoo  mean  any  fuch  thing  ?  The  company 
he  keeps  would  corrupt  a  faint. 

9  Mr.  Smith.  Sir,  if  you  will  only  tell  me  what  your  pleafure  is, 
J  will  endeavour  to  a£t  like  a  faithful  fervant. 

*  Dornton.  I  know  you  are  a  faithful  fervant,  Mr.  Smith— 
{Takes  bis  hand]  I  know  you  are — But  you— You  are  not  a  fa- 
ther.' 

The  following  is  equally  charai*eriftic  of  the  father  and 
lorn 

4  Enter  Mr.  Smith,  in  eonjf emotion. 

4  Mr.  Smith.  Bills  are  pouring  in  fo  fall  upon  us  we  fhall  never 
get  through  ! 

*  Harry.  [Strneiy  What !  —What  Is  it  that  you  fay  ? 

4  Mr.  Smith.  We  have  paid  our  light  gold  fo  often  over  that 
the  people  are  very  furly  ! 

4  Dornton.  Pay  it  no  more!  —  Self  it  inftantly  for  what  it  is 
worth,  difburfe  the  laft  guinea,  and  (hut  up  the  doors ! 

4  Hany.  [Taking  Mr.  Smith  afide]  Are  you  ferious  ? 

'  Mr.  Smith.  Sir ! 

4  Harry.  [Impatiently]  Aire  you  ferious*  I  &y?—U  it  hotfomte 
trick  to  impofe  upon  me  ? 

*  Mr.  Smith.  Look  into  the  (hop,  fir,  and  convince  yourfelf ! 
#— If  we  have  not  a  fupply  in  half  an  hour  we  rauft  flop  !      [Exit. 

4  Harry.  [Wildly]  Tol  de  tt>l  — My  father!  Sir!  {Turning 
^way]  Is  it  poffible  ?—  Difgraced  ?— Ruined  ?— In  reality  ruined? 
r— By  me  ? — Are  thefe  things  fo  ? — Tol  de  rol— . 

*  Dornton.  Harry !— How  you  look  !  —  You  frighten  me ! 

*  Harry.  [Starting]  It  fhall  be  done  ! 

4  Dornton.  What  do  you  mean  ?— Calm  yourfelf,  Harry  I 
4  Harry.  Ay !  By  heaven  ! 

*  Dornton.  near  me,  Harry ! 

4  Harry.  This  inftant !   [Going] 

4  Dornton.  [Calling]  Harry  ! 

4  Harry.  Don't  droop  !  [Returning]  Don't  defpair !  Ill  find 
relief—  [Afide]  Firft  to  my  friend  —He  cannot  fail  ?  But  if  he 
fhould  !— Why  ay,  then  to  Megarra  !— I  will  marry  her,  in  fuch 
a  caufe,  were  (he  fifty  widows,  ^nd  fifty  furies ! 

4  Dornton*  Calm  yourfelf,  Harry ! 

f  Harry f  I  am  calm  UVerjr  calm  J— It  fhall  be  done !— Don't 
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be  dejecled— You  are  my  father— You  were  the  firft  of  met*  in 
the  firft  of  cities — Revered  by  the  good  and  refpc&ed  by  the  great 
—-You  flourifhed  profperoufly  !— But  you  had  a  fon !  —  I  remem- 
ber it ! 

4  Dorutou*  Why  do  you  roll  your  eyes,  Ifcrry? 

4  Harry.  I  won't  be  long  away ! 

*  Denton.  Stay  where  you  are,  Harry !  [cat eking  bis  baud]  All 
will  be  well !  I  am  very  happy  !  Do  not  leave  me !— I  am  very 
happy  ! — Indeed  I  am,  Harry  ! — Very  happy ! 

4  Harry.  Tol  de  rol— Heaven  blefs  you*  fir !  You  are  a  worthy 
gentleman  ! — I'll  not  be  long  ! 

4  Dornton.  Hear  me,  Harry  ! — I  am  very  happy ! 

•  Enter  a  Clerk. 
4  Cbrk.  Mr.  Smith,  fir,  defires  to  know  whether  we  may  fend 
to  the  Bank  for  a  thoufand  pounds  worth  of  filver. 

*  Harry.  [Furiovfly]  No,  fcoundrel !      [Breaks  away  and  Exit. 
9  Dernton.  [Calling  and  abnoft  fobbing]  Harry  ! —Harry  ! — I  am 

very  happy! — Harry  Dornton  !  [In  a  kind  of  flupor]  I  am  \cty 
happy  I — Ycry  happy !  \Exit  following: 

Various  incidental  reprefentations  of  fafliionable  life  are, 
perhaps,  corre&ly  drawn ;  but,  removed  from  the  vortex,  we 
cannot  judge  of  the  fidelity*  of  die  likenefs.  We  hope,  for  the 
credit  of  human  nature,  that  they  are  caricatures.  We  (hall 
add  but  one  fpecimen  of  the  language  of  Goldfinch.  Cha- 
racters of  this  kind  have  been  often  on  the  ftage,  but  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  amended  copy  of  an  heterogeneous  animal,  ac- 
cording to  the  laft  and  molt  improved  edition, 

4  Enter  Jenny. 

*  Jenny.  My  miftrefs  can't  fee  you  at  prefent,  gentlemen. 

*  Goldfinch.  Can't  fee  me  f  [Vexed]  Take  Harriet  an  airing  in 
the  phaeton ! 

*  Harry.  What,  is  Harriet  your  favourite  ? 
4  Goldfinch.  To  be  fure !  I  keep  her. 

«  Harry.  You  do  ? 

*  Goldfinch.  Fine  creature  ! 
4  Harry.  Well  bred  ? 

*  Goldfinch.  Jail  to  my  tafte !  -p-  Like  myfelf,  free  and  tafy. 
That's  your  fort ! 

4  Harry.  A  fine  woman  ? 

«  Goldfinch.  Prodigious  I  Sifter  to  the  Irifh  Giant !  Six  feet  in 
her  (lockings !—  That's  your  fort !  —  Sleek  coat,  flowing  mane, 
broad  cheft,  all  bone ! — Daftiing  figure  in  a  phaeton  ! — Sky  blue 
habit,  fcarlet  fafy,  green  hat,  yellow  ribbands,  white  feathers, 
gold  band  and  taflel ! — That's  your  fort ! 

4  Harry.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Hcigho  !— »Why  you  arc  a  high  feljow, 
Charles ! 

'  Goldfinch. 
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-  '  Goldfinch*  To  be  tore  I  —  Know  the  odds !  —  Hold  four  in 
band  ! — Turn  a  corner  in  ftile  ! — Reins  in  form — Elbows  fqoare 
— >.Wrift  pliant — Hay  ait  ? — Drive  the  Coventry  ftage  twice  a  week 
all  fumraer— Pay  for  an  infide  place-*-Mount  the  box— Tip  the 
coachy  a  crown— Beat  the  mail — Come  in  fall  fpeed !— Rattle 
down  the  gateway  I — Take  care  of  your  heads ! — Never  killed  but 
one  woman  and  a  child  in  all  my  life— •  That's  your  fort !  [Going. 
$  Jtnny.  [dfide  to  Goldfinch}  Take  him  with  you.  [Exit. 

*  Goldfinch.  Want  a  hedge  ? — Take  guineas  to  pounds  Precipi- 
tate againft  Dragon  } 

4  Harry.  No. 

«  Goldfinch.  [Afide\  Wife  I  could  have  him  a  few  t— Odd  or 
even  for  fifty  ?  [Drawing  his  hand  cltncbtd from  his  pocket.] 

*  Harry.  Ha,  ha,  ha  i  Odd  enough  ! 

'  Goldfinch.  Will  you  cut  a  card,  hide  in  the  hat,  chuck  in  the 
elafs,  draw  cutts,  heads  or  tails,  gallop  the  maggot,  fwira  the 
hedgehog,  any  thing  ? 

4  Harry*  Nothing. 

*  Goldfinch.  I'm  up  to  all — That's  your  fort !— Get  him  with 
me  and  pigeon  him.  \Afide\— Come  and  fee  my  greys — Been  to 
Tatterfall's  and  bought  a  fet  of  fix— Smokers  !-— Beat  all  England 
for  figure,  bone,  and  beauty  !— Hayait,  charmers  ! — That's  your 
fort ! — Bid  for  two  pair  of  moufe  ponies  for  Harriet. 

•Harry.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  The  Irifh  Giantefs  drawn  by  moufe 
ponies ! 

'  Goldfinch.  Come  and  fee  'em. 

*  Harry.  [Sarcafiically\  No.  I  am  weary  of  the  company  of 
ftable-boys. 

'  Goldfinch.  Why  fo?  —  Shan't  play  you  any  tricks  —If  they 
fquirt  water  at  you,  or  make  the  colts  kick  you,  tell  me,  and  I'll 
horfewhip  'em — Arch  dogs  !  Deal  of  wit ! 

'  Harry,  When  they  do  I'll  horfewhip  them  myfelf. 

*  Goldfinch.  Yourfelf  ?— 'Ware  that !— Wrong  there ! 
4  Harry.  I  think  I  fhould  be  right. 

«  Goldfinch.  Do  you  !— What— Been  to  fchool  ? 

*  Harry.  To  fchool  !  —Why  yes— I— 

*  Goldfinch.  Mendoza!— .Oh!— Good  morrow  !  [Exit* 

Upon  the  whole,  this  comedy  is  not  unworthy  of  the  ap- 
probation it  has  received  from  die  public. 

Jnftances  of  the  Mutability  of  Fortune,  feleded  from  ancient  and 
modern  Hiftoryy  and  arranged  according  to  their  Chronological 
Order.     By  2.  Bicknell.    Zvo.  $s.  Boards.    Jordan.  1792. 

T^O  incident  occurs  more  often  in  perufing  hiflory  than  the 
***  mutability  of  fortune 5  and,  the  certainty  of  death  ex- 
fepted;  none  has  been  rendered  more  fubferviem  to  the  pur- 
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pofes  of  the  divine  and  the  moralift.  With  refpefl',  however' 
to  improvement- in  political  knowledge,  ivhich  is  one  of  the 
chief  objects  of  historical  refearch,  it  may  be  queftioned, 
whether  the  confideration  of  this  mutability  can  afford  any 
important  advantage  j  for,  in  general,  we  find,  that  in  thofe 
inftances  where  a  reverfe  of  fortune  is  mod  confpicuous,  the 
mutability  has  been  owing  to  circumftances  which  could  nei- 
ther be  forefeen  nor  prevented  by  human  vrifdom.  But  We 
may  pbferve,  that  the  cafe  U  different,  when  the  tranfitidn, 
either  to  profperous  or  adverfe  fortune,  is  flow  and  gradual* 
The  change  in  fuch  inftances  ufually  proceeds,  not  to  much 
from  fortuitous  occurrences,  as  from  a  feries  of  conduft,  ei* 
tlier  governed  by  prudence,* or,  on  the. contrary,  directly  re- 
pugnant to  its  dictates.  The  author  of  the  volume  now  be- 
fore us  confiders  the  mutability  of  fortune  in  the  light  firft 
mentioned,  and  fets  out  with  the  following  introduction. 

*  All  things  change, — This  planet,  the  temporary  abode,  of 
mankind,  from  its  revolution  round  the  fun,  is  fubjeel,  in  its  at- 
mofpheric  (Economy,  to  unceafng  tranfition.  The  feafons  are  in  a 
continual  (late  of  fluctuation.  The  chilling  bjafts  of  Winter  fuc- 
:ceed  to  the  genial  warmth  of  Summer."  The  whole  fuperficial  ar- 
rangement of  the  globe  (hows  an  invariable  difpofition  to  mutabili- 
ty.— So  Jikewife  does  the  life  of  man.  From  the  moral  and  na- 
tural diieafes  annexed  to  his  being,  ho  great  degree  of  permanen- 
cy, in  the  ftate  either  of  his  body  or  his  mind,  is  to  be  expefted 
by  him.  Health,  plenty,  and  tranquillity,  may  be  his  portion 
to-day  $— to-morrow,  difeafe,  indigence,  and  trouble; — -  or,  the 
fcene  may  be  rcverfed,  and  the  diftrefles  arifing  from  adverftty, 
may  as  fuddenly  be  turned  into  profperity  and  gladnefs. 

f-  A  fetaftion  of  the  mod  remarkable  inftances  of  this  mutabi- 
lity in /the  affairs  of  mankind,  from  which  no  age  nor  clime  has 
been  exempted,  will,  we  trufl,  prove  at  once  entertaining  and  in- 
ftructive ;  for,  while  they  relax  the  mind  of  thofe  who  read  only  - 
for  amufement,  thofe  of  a  more  ferious  and  fpeculative  turn  may 
deduce  frpm  them  this  moral  inference  :  that  though  piety  and  vir* 
tut  cannof  always  fecure  from  tht  affii3i*ue  •uiciffitudes  of  fortune, 
they  alone  can  afford  fupport  under  them  ;  and%  in  the  fame  manner ', 
nohen  the  thange  is  profperous,  they  only  can  render  jucb  fuccefs  * 
bleffing.' 

The  feven  firft  inftances  which  the  author  relates  are  taken 
from  the  Old  Teftament,  and  therefore  generally  well  known. 
They  are  thofe  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Jofeph,  Job,  Ruth,  Da* 
vid,  Either,  and  Nebuchadnezzar* 

The  next  inftance  is  that  of  Xrcefus,  king  of  Lydia,  in 
jyhom  the  mutability  of  fortune  was  particularly  remarkable ; 
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and  the  effe&s  of  it  were  aggravated  in  proportion  to  his  for- 
mer fecurity. 

Next  follows  the  hiftory  of  Themiftocles,  the  Athenian, 
who  after  riling  to  great  eminence  by  his  military  atchieve- 
jnents,  was  banilhed  from  his  country,  and  ended  his  days  by 
poifon,  in  the  city  of  Magnefia. 

The  tenth  inftance  adduced  is  Cais  Marius,  in  whom  the 
mutability  of  fortune  was  fingular  and  extreme.  The  author, 
had  he  pleafed,  might  have  concluded  his  account  of  this  ex- 
traordinary perfonage  with  the  following  beautiful  lines  from 
the  poet  Lucan : 

Hie  fuit  vitac  Mario  modus,  omnia  pa/To 
Quae  pejor  fortuna  habet,  at  que  omnibus  ufo 
Qux  melior,  menfoque  homini  quid  fata  pararent. 

Belifarius  affords  the  author  the  next  inftance ;  though 
there  is  reafon  for  thinking  that  the  fate  of  this  diftinguiihed 
character  has  been  mifreprefented  by  hiflorians ;  and  to  this 
Mr.  Bicknell  has  attended. 

Afterwards  follow  Mahomet,  Alfred,  cardinal  Wolfey,  and 
pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth.  For  the  amufement  of  our  readers,  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  work,  we  (hall  infert 
an  extraft  from  the  hiftory  of  this  extraordinary  perfon,  who 
had  been -originally  a  ragged  boy,  attending  hogs  in  the 
field. 

«  The  method  by  which  the  heads  of  the  Romifh  church  is  cho- 
fcn,  is  either  by  fcrutiny,  by  accefs,  or  by  adoration.  The  firft 
U  done,  by  every  cardinal's  writing  upon  a  long  narrow  (lip  of 
paper,  "  I  give  my  vote  ro  his  eminence  cardinal  A.  B. ;"  and 
after  this  paper  is  folded  in  a  particular  form,  be  further  inferibes 
on  one  of  the  folds,  a  motto  of  his  own  chufing  ;  &$  faith,  hope, 
charity,  peace  ^  religion,  Juflice,  or  fuch  other  word  or  words  as  he 
pleafes.  Thcfe  tickets  are  put  into  a  golden  chalice  that  (lands 
upon  the  altar  in  the  chapel,  where  the  fcrutiny  is  made,  and 
being  afterwards  poured  out  upon  a  table,  if  it  happens  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  votes  fall  upon  one  perfon,  he  is  immediately  de- 
clared pope.     But  this  very  rarely  comes  to  pafs. 

*  If  the  election  cannot  be  decided  by  a  fcrutiny,  (hey  proceed 
to  accefs,  or  approach  ;  in  which,  a  perfon  being  propofed  by  one 
of  the  cardinals,  the  reft  accede,  by  faying,  "  I  accede  to  cardi- 
nal D.  and  have  a  right  to  do  (o,  as  appears  from  my  ticket, 
fubferibed  pact,  juflict,  religiom"  or  whatever  the  word  might 
be. 

f  The  third  is  by  adoration,  and  is  thus  performed  :  that  car* 
dinal  who,  is  the  candidate's  chief  friend,  goes  up  to  him,  and 
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making  a  low  reverence,  cries  out,  A  Pope  !  A  Pope  I  When  it 
happens  that  two  thirds  of  the  electors  do  the  fame,  the  adored 
cardinal  is  then  acknowledged  as1  pope;  bat  if  there  wants  only 
one  of  that  number,  the  election  is  void.  Both  accefs  and  ado* 
ration  are  ufuajly  confirmed,  for  form's  fake,  by  a  fcrutiny,  which 
is  feldom  unfavourable  to  the  election  which  has  taken  place. 

«  Through  the  affiduity1  and  intereft  of  his  friends,  cardinal 
Alexandrino  and  D'Efte*  after'  much  cavilling  and  oppofition, 
Montalto  was  chofen  pope  by  adoration.  While  the  cardinals 
Were  crowding  towards  him  to  congratulate  him,  he  fat  coughing, 
and  weeping  as  if  fome  great  misfortune  had  befallen  him.  But 
when  the  cardinal  Dean  commanded  them  to  retire  to  their  refpec- 
tive  places,  in  order  to  proceed  to  a  regular  fcrutiny,  he  drew 
near  to  one  of  his  friends,  ar.d  whifpered  in  his  ear,  "  Pray  take 
care  that  the  fcrutiny  is  no  prejudice  to  the  adoration,"  which 
was  the  firft  difcovery  he  made  of  his  ambition. 

«  It  was  obferved,  that  while  the  fcrutiny  was  carrying  on,  he 
walked  backwards  and  forwards,  and  feemed  to  be  in  great  agi- 
tation \  but  the  moment  he  perceived  there  was  a  fufficient  num- 
ber of  votes  to  fecure  his  election,  he  threw  the  ftaff,  with  which 
he  ufed  to  fupport  himfelf,  into  the  middle  of  the  chapel,  ftretched 
himfelf  up,  and  appeared  taller  by  almoft  a  foot  than  he  bad  done 
for  feveral  years. 

'  The  cardinals,  aftonifhed  at  fo  fudden  an  alteration,  looked 
at  him  with  amazement ;  and  one  of  them  cried  out,  "  Stay  a 
little  1 —  (bftly  ! —  there  is  a  miftake  in  the  fcrutiny."  Bat 
Montalto,  with  a  Hern  look,  boldly  anfwered,  "  There  is  n* 
miftake;  the  fcrutiny  is  good,  and  in  due  form  ;"  and  immedi* 
aiely  thundered  out  the  TV  Deum  himfelf,  in  a  voice  that  made  the 
chape]  (hake. 

«  What  will  not  fortitude  and  prefence  of  mind  do  1  Had  Mon- 
talto not  acted  with  this  firmnefs,  there  is  not  the  leafl  doubt  but 
that  fo  fodden  a  change  of  behaviour,  ana1  the  cry  of  4*  there 
being  a  miftake  in  the  fcrutiny,"  would  have  put  a  flop  to  the 
election,  had  the  cardinals  feconded  the  after tk>n.  But  they  all 
Hood  dumb  and  motionlefs,  looking  at  each  other,  and  biting  thcr 
lips.  Or,  had  the  dean,  whofe  office  it  was  to  fing  the  Ye  Dtumg 
commanded  Montalto  to  defift,  the  other  cardinals  would  have 
fupported  him  in  it,  and  he  had  been  for  ever  excluded.  They 
were,  However,  as  before  obferved,  fo  fafcinated  by  the  Angula- 
rity of  the  circumstance,  that  they  were  unable  to  take  the  ne- 
ceflary  Heps  for  retrieving  the  error  they  had  committed.9 

The  remaining  inftances  exhibited  are  Oliver  CroftnveU, 
Richard  Cromwell,  and  Mafaniello.  The  following  anecdote, 
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of  Richard,  is  fcarcely  lefs  memorable  than  the  reverie  of  for* 
tune  which  he  experienced. 

*  By  the  death  of  his  only  fon,  who  was  called,  after  his 
grandfather,  Oliver,  and  who  died  in  the  year  1705,  without 
ifTue,  Richard  became  entitled  to  a  life  eftate  in  the  manor  of 
Hurfley.  It  being  neceflary  that  he  fhould  take  pofleffion  of  itp 
he  fent  his  youngeft  daughter  into  Hampfhire  for  that  purpofe. 
Bat  inftead  of  taking  pofleffion  of  it  in  the  name  of  her  father, 
fhe  and  her  fitters,  notwithftanding  he  had  been  the  fondeft  of  pa- 
rents to  them,  forgetting  their  duty,  and  even  humanity,  refufed 
to  deliver  it  up  to  him.  The  reafon  they  gave  for  doing  this  was, 
that  they  coo  fide  red  him  as  fuperannuated,  and  therefore  propofed 
only  to  allow  him  a  fmall  fum  yearly.  This,  Richard  refufed  to 
accept,  and  commenced  a  fuit  againft  them,  to  obtain  pofleffion. 
As  the  venerable  old  man  was  obliged  upon  this  occafion  to  ap- 
pear perfonally  in  court,  his  fitter,  lady  Fauconberg,  fent  her  coach 
and  equipage  to  conduct  him  thither. 

*  When  he  arrived  at  Wettmintter-hall,  the  judge,  who  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  fir  John  Holt,  (ftruck  with  the  fad  reverfe  of 
his  fortune,  and  the  ungrateful  behaviour  of  his  daughters),  in 
a  manner  that  did  honour  to  him  both  as  a  magittrate  and  a  gen- 
tleman, not  only  had  him  conducted  into  an  apartment,  where  his 
lordfhip  had  provided  refreihments  for  him,  and  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  caufe  came  on,  but  ordered  a  chair  to  be  brought 
into  court  for  him,  and  infilled,  upon  account  of  his  very  advan- 
ced age,  that  he  fhould  fit  covered.    One  of  the  counfel  on  the 
other  fide  being  about  to  object  to  the  indulgence  of  the  chair*  the 
judge  immediately  replied,  "  I  will  allow  of  no  reflections  to  be 
made,  bat  that  you  go  to  the  merits  of  the  caufe :"  and  when  the 
arguments  on  both  fides  bad  been  heard,  after  fpeaking  with  a 
becoming  feverity  of  the  fhameful  treatment  of  his  daughters,  he 
made  an  order  in  Richard's  favour,  obferving,  that  they  might 
have  permitted  an  agent  parent  to  enjoy  his  rights  in  peace  for  the 
fmall  remains  of  life.     When  this  conduct  of  the  judge  was  re* 
ported  to  queen  Anne,  fhe  bellowed  fome  handfome  commend  a* 
tions  on  him  for  the  proper  attention  fhewn  to  one  who  had  been 

a  fovereign.' 

The  infiances  of  tke  mutability  of  fortune,  which  this  au- 
thor has  fele&ed,  are  doubtlefs  correfpondent  to  his  defignj 
but  the  work  might  have  afforded  much  greater  variety,  had 
he  related  the  feveral  hiftories  with  more  concifenefs,  and  ad- 
mitted a  larger  number  of  examples* 
• 
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V'T'HE  eleventh  and  twelfth  volumes  of  the  Biblioiheqne  de 
*  1'Homme  puWic  have  appealed  at  Paris.  The  works  ana- 
lifcd  in  thefe  volumes  are  chiefly  general  Lloyd's  Memoirs  ;  aDif* 
courfe  on  the  State  of  Europe,  pronounced  at  the  alterably  of  the 
friends  of  the  conftitntion,  by  M.  de  Peyfonnel,  on  the  icth  of 
March  1 790,  being  the  latl  production  of  that  ufeful  writer;  Wkque- 
fort  on  the  Office  of  an  Amhafijdor ;  an  hiftorical  Analyfis 
concerning  the  Corn  Laws  of  France.  In  the  Memoirs  of  general 
Lloyd  there  are  fome  important  difquifitions  concerning  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  French  frontiers. 

Thefe  volumes  have  been  fallowed  by  volumes  I.  and  II.  of  the 
fecond  year  of  this  publication.    A  memoir^pf  M.  Condorcet,  one 
of  the  editors,  on  public  education,  appears  in  the  firR.  volume* 
M.  de  C.  obferves,  that  focicty  owes  to  the  people  a  ptfSlic  edu*  - 
c.nion,   1 .  As  a  mean  of  rendering  the  equality  of  rights  real ;  this 
obl:£2ticn  cenfifls  in  allowing  no. inequality  to  fubfift  which  may 
occasion  dependence,  and  inequality  of  inftruftion  is  one  of  the 
principal  fources  of  tyranny.   2.  To  dimioifh  the  inequality  which 
arifes-from  the  difference  of  tncrai  fentiments.  3.  To  increafe  the 
fund  of  u/cful  knowledge  in  fociety.— The  following  opinion,  ap- 
plicable to  the  Sorbonne,  wc  ihall  tranflate.  -  *  The  government 
ought  above  all  to  fhun  the  error  of  confiding  in ftru&ion  to  public 
bodies  which   recruit  ihcmfelves.      Their  hiftory  is  that  of  the 
efforts  they    have   made    to    perpetuate   vain   opinions,    which 
enlightened  men  have  long  before  arranged  in  the  clafs  of  errors: 
it  is  that  of  their  attempts  to  impofc  on  the  mind  a  yoke,  by  the 
aid  of  which  they  hope  to  prolong  their  credit,  or  enlarge  their 
wealth.     Whether  thefe  bodies  be  orders  of  monks,  congregations 
0/  demi-moincs,  univerfitics,  fimple  corporations,  the  danger  i* 
equal.     The  inltruclion  which  they  will  give  will  always  tend,  not 
to  increafe  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  but  to  extend  their  powen 
not  to  teach  the  truth,  but  to  perpetuate  prejudices  ufeful  to  their 
ajnbirion,  and  opinions  which  ferve  their  vanity/    5cc*     The  re- 
mainder of  this  volume  is  occupied  with  extracts  from  the  work  of 
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!*aftoret  on  penal  laws,  and  from  Xenophon's  work  on  the  finan- 
ces of  Attica ;  after  which  is  fubjoined  an  account  of  new  political 
works.  The  fecond  volume  of  the  fecond  year  contains  another 
memoir  by  M.  de  Condorcet,  on  public  education,  an  analyfis  of 
BielfekTs  Political  Inftitutions,  and  an  account  of  new  political 
works. 

The  '  Memoifes  de  la  Vie  privee  de  Benjamin  Franklin/  Pa- 
ri*>  i79i>  8vo.  are  a  tranflation  from  theEnglifli;  but  the  French 
tranflator  is  of  very  different  political  principles  from  the  Englifh 
editor.  In- vindicating  Franklin  from  the  charges  of  the  editor, 
lie  obferves,  that  '  the  greateft  part  of  the  reproaches  again  ft 
Franklin,  in  the  work  of  the  Englifh  writer,  originate  in  the  ab- 
furd  idea  that  the  American  revolution  is  the  work  of  one  man,  Or 
of  a  few  men  termed  factious,  a  miftajce  common  in  all  countries 
to  the  agents  of  a  government  which  has  fallen.  A  ecu  domed  of- 
ten to  fee  the  influence  of  one  man  in  the  former  government,  they 
perfuade  themfelves  that  the  fucceeding  changes  are  alfo  the  work 
of  a  few  men,  and  not  developing  the  multitude  of  caufes  which 
prepare  and  occaiion  a  revolution,  they  Ax  their  eyes  and  hatred 
on  a  fmall  number  of  perfons  whom  talents,  place,  or  reputation, 
or  even  a  chance  of  circum fiances,  expofe  to  the  chief  notice.  It 
is  not  confidered  that  thefe  men  have  no  Arcngth,  no  power,  ex- 
cept as  the  mere  organs  of  a  common  intereft,  and  of  a  general 
need.' 

Baudin's  La  France  Regenerec,  a  civic  poem,  is  more  remark- 
able for  its  patriotifm  than  for  any  other  merit* 

The  Effais  fur  PArt  de  l'Indigotier,  or  Efiays  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  Indigo,  by  M.  le  Blond,  may  be  interefting  at  a  period 
when  this  culture  attracts  much  notice  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

M.  de  Liancour*s  Plan  du  Travail  du  Cqmita*  pour  1' Extinction 
de  la  Mendicite ;  or  defign  of  the  means  to  be  followed  by  the 
committee  for  the  extinction  of  beggary,  deferves  the  applaufe  of 
every  benevolent  mind.  It  is  elUbliihed  as  a  fundamental  principle, 
that  every  perfon  in  a  date  has  a  right  to  fubfiftence.  In  confe- 
rence, fociety  ought  to  provide  for  that  of  all  the  members  who 
are  in  want :  and  labour  is  the  proper  mean  of  fubfiftence  for  thofc 
poor  who  are  in  a  condition  to  work.  The  healthy  poor,  whom 
▼ice  prevents  from  working,  have  only  a  right  to  mere  fubfiit- 
ence,  that  the  fociety  may  not  reproach  itfelf  with  their  deduc- 
tion :  the  infirm  have  a  claim  to  complete  aflUiance.  If  it  be  an 
indifpenfable  duty  for  perfons  in  a  fociety  to  contribute  to  thefirb- 
fiftence  of  thofc  who  cannot  gain  their  bread,  yet  every  contribu- 
tion exacted  for  that  end,  above  the  amount  absolutely  neceiTary, 
is  a  violation  of  property  and  <an  iojuftice.  Upon  fuch  principles 
does  the  committee  proceed.  The  caufes  of  beggary  in  France  are 
then  examined,  andchitfly  imputed  to  die  flow  progrcft  ofagri- 
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culture  in  that  country,  which,  compared  with  thai  of  Eqglaad,  yields 
but  as  three  to  eight.  Neceffary  proviftoos  are  aifo  imported  at- 
Dually  into  France  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  million*  of  jivces : 
,  while  that  country,  if.  even  moderately  cultivated,  might  afford 
large  exports  to  other  dates.  In  England  agriculture  aUp  occu- 
pies far  more  hands  in  an  equal  extent  of  fui  face  than  France  does. 
£fter  all,  the  foil  and  clime  of  England  are,  with  regard  toagij- 
culture,  fupertor  to  thofe  of  France,  or  perhaps  to  thofe  of  ai}y 
other  country  :  and  yet  in  England  it  is  fuppofed  the  proportion  of 
poor  equals  that  of  France.  Commerce,  and  manufactures  offer 
far  more  abundant  refources  to  the  poor  than  agriculture,  and  tfce 
toils  are  continuous,  not  interrupted  by  intervals.  But  our  limits 
will  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  farther  on  thjs  fubject  than  merely  to 
obferve,  that  the  committee,  after  defeasing  on  the  means  of  em- 
ploying the  honeft  poor,  proceeds  to  the  means  df  correcting  tjie 
vicious.  The  whole  pamphlet  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  toe 
benevolent  in  all  countries. 

Le  Chemin  du  Bonheur  trace  aux  jeunesgens,  is  a  religious 
work  of  great  merit.  The  author  gives  the  etience  of  Chri&iao- 
ity,  free  from  controverfy,  or  any  cenfure  of  the  creed  or  prac- 
tice of  «ny  Chriftian  communion. 

The  Prefervatif  contre  le  Schifme,  or  queftipns  on  the  decree 
of  the  27th  Nov.  1790,  8vo.  concerns  the  prefent  religious  fez- 
men  ts  in  France. 

A  tragedy,   entitled  Waftungton,    ou  la  liberte  du  noaveau 
-  rooncie,  by  M.  de  Sauvigny,  has  appeared  on  the  theatre  0/  the 
nation  at  Paris.     The  title  may  indicate  that  it  is  an  illegitimate 
drama. 

Mirabeau  juge  par  fcs  Amis  et  par  Ccs  Enemis,  Paris,  Syo.  is 
the  title  of  a  work  containing  a  collection  of  the  heft  pieces  which 
have  appeared  in  the  periodical  works  for  and  againft  that  cele- 
brated man. 

The  Voyage  en  Italie  of  M«  Duclos,  hiitariographer  of 
France,  lately  publifhed  at  Paris,  in  one  volume,  8vo.  is  con- 
fined in  its  plan.  The  journey  was  performed  in  the  year  17^. 
M.  Duclos  declares  exprefly,  p.  280*  '  I  am  drawing  up  this  jour- 
nal of  my  travels  only  for  my  own  private  fatjsra&on,  and  pot 
for  the  prefs.'  We  are  not  therefore  to  regard  him  as  a  complete 
traveller,  but  as  a  philofophical  obferver,  who  collects  z^  he  pafles 
along  political  or  moral  materials,  pf  which  he  means  to  spake  a 
proper  ufe  at  a  future  time.  Considered  under  this  point  of  view, 
this  pofthumou*  work  of  Duclos  is  intereffing.  The  good  quali- 
ties and  the  defects  of  the  author  mark  its  pages ;  his  peculiar 
manner,  his  philofophical  tone,  always  frank,  often  fevere,  and  that 
paffionaie  love  for  every  feature  of  beauty  or. goodnefs,  which 
u  peculiar  to  juft  minds  and  fenfcive  heart*.    The  pcodndion 
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it  ftoHtoto  the  cauftkity  of  the  author  if  very  apparent :  he  lived 
with  the  great  and  knew  them* 

Some  of  his  reflections  at  Rome  we  {hall  tranflate,  as  afpecimen 
of  Che  work.  '  With  us  in  France  a  king  builds  a  palace,  his  fuc- 
ceflbr  is  not  pleafed  with  it,  and  he  builds  another,  which  is  in  like 
wanner  abandoned  by  a  third.  If  this  change  were  only  occasion- 
ed by  the  development  of  the  genius  of  an  age,  and  the  gradual 
perfection  of  the  arts,  few  objections  could  be  made  y  but  it  is  com- 
monly pure  inconftancy,  and  the  people  pays  the  expence^  We 
have  feen  as  much  fpent  in  building,  nay  more  than  Louis  XI V* 
fquandered,  and  what  has  been  done  ?  It  is  not  thus  at  Rome* 
Is  the  erection  of  a  church  propofed  ?  The  plan  is  meditated,  di- 
gefted  arft.  The  future  changes,  if  any,  only  tend  to  perfect  the 
edifice.  One  pope  begins,  and  his  fucceflbrs  continue.  The 
church  of  St.  Peter  is  the  work  of  thirty  popes. 

'  In  general,  the  ad  mini  ft  ration  of  the  popes  is  moderate.  — 
Each  pontificate  i>  only  eili  mated  at  feven  years,  taking  the  me* 
dium.  of  a.  feries  of  popes.  It  is  not  poflible  that  ari  old  mail 
mould  buff  himfelf  with  the  faults  of  the  administration,  that  he 
(hoold  flatter  himfelf  that  he  (hall  have  time  to  correct  them,  or 
that  he  (hould  even  have  fuch  courage  at  an  advanced  age  as  to 
make  the  attempt :  he  only  thinks  of  enjoyment.— *The  govern-* 
ment  is  one  of  the  word  jn  Europe.  I  do  not  fpeak  of  the  defects 
of  the  conftitution  of  this  (ingular  monarchy.  For  example,  in  a 
ftate  where  the  fovereign  is  an  old  man  elected  and  abfolute,  but 
who  cannot  appoint  his  fucceflbr,  it  is  im poflible  to  reunite  all  in-* 
cli nations  in  one,  to  confound  particular  interffts  in  the  common 
intereft,  or  to  make  the  latter  the  fource  of  the  former.  The  fpi* 
rit  of  new  Rome  is  diametrically  oppofite  to  that  of  the  ancient. 
In  this  laft  every  point  of  the  circumference  tended  to  the  center, 
and  patriotifm  was  the  ruling  pailion  of  the  citizens.  In  the'  new, 
all,  who  have  the  fmalleft  private  intereft  to  follow,  leave  the  cir* 
cle.  It  is  the  mode  to  be  folitary  or  not  to  unite*  except  to  form 
factions,  fave  in  one  general  inftance,  the  pretentions  of  the  Ro* 
man  court' over  other  catholic  ftates.  In  this  point  alone  all  are 
actuated  with  one  fpirit.  But  this  favourite  object  muft  be  food 
renounced,  if  Rome  wifhes  to  preferve  any  privilege/ 

Not  mud  we  omit  to  mention  an  Englishman*  who  may  ren* 
der  the  ifland  of  Capne  more  illuftrious  than  the  ancient  debau- 
cheries of  Tiberius.  He  was  called  the  chevalier  Torol.  Afflict-* 
ed  with  an  afthma.  after  having  tried  the  air  of  the  feveral  re* 
gions  of  Italy,  he  found  no  benefit  except  in  this  famous  ifland* 
Hard)/  had  he  paft  a  few  days  at  Anacapri  before  his  breathing 
became  more  free.  Refolved  to  fix  there  he  built  an  agreeable 
houfe  upon  the  hill,  where  he  lived  thirty  years,  occupied  with 
Jeifure  ao-d  amufed  with  his  ftudies.     M.  Duclo's  thus  proceeds. 
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'  The  firft  piece  of  furniture  he  procured  was  a  young  and  beauti- 
ful girl,  by  whom  he  had  three  foos,  whom  he  fent  to  Lojfdojrts 
foon  as  they  were  of  an  age  proper  to  learn  commerce,  each  with 
a  thoufand  guineas.  He  died  in  1766, leaving  to  his  female  com* 
panioo  his  houfe  am)  two  hundred  a  year,  and  the  reft  to  his  foni. 
His  habitation  was  a  kind  of  little  fort,  to*  which  you  afcendedby 
flairs  cut  m  the  rock;  it  was  defended  by  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  by  a  garrifbn,  confiding  of  domeftics  whofe  maintenance  de- 
pended on  the  care  and  duration  of  his  life,  without  any  hope  of 
-legacies.  He  was  beloved  and  c  deemed  in  the  ifle.  If  this  was 
not  a  wife  man  feek  one  fuch  elfewhere.* 

Of  the  work  entitled  Rfprit  Penfees  et  Maximes  de  M.  PAM* 
Maury,  litfTe  needs  be  (aid.  The  opinion  of  the  abbe,  fcp ported 
by  that  of  Hume,  that  there  cannot  be  found  a  ray  of  real  elo- 
quence in  the  Engtifti  writers,  is  rather  remarkable.  But  it  ap- 
pears  certain  the  that  animated  elocution  which  appears  in  the 
works  of  Fenclon,  BoJTuet,  Roufleatf,  Raynal,  Ac.  has  never  yet 
been  hazarded  by  the  fevere  fenfe  of  our  great  aathors,  who  pre- 
fer the  decency  of  reafon  so  the  impaffioned  decoration*  of  elo- 
quence. 

The  poems  of  M.  Bonnard,  Paris,  tvo.  prtfent  many  agree- 
able fpecimens  of  that  light  ftyle  which  is  the  moftpleafing  pro- 
vince of  French  poetry. 

GERMANY. 
The  Uebcrficht  der  Vornemftetv  Regierurigcn>  Arc.-  or  View 
of  the  chief  Government*  of  Europe,  by  M^G.  A.  Brettenbach, 
counfellor  of  the  finances  of  the  duke  of  Saxe* Weimar,  prefents 
an  account  of  the  prefent  ftate,  not  only  of  Europe,  but  of  the 
known  world,  with  an  abridgement  of  the  hiitary  of  each  coun- 
try, or  at  lcaft  of  the  reigning  dynafty.  As  to  Europe,  this  little 
work  can  only  be  ufeful  to  thofe  who  look  into  it  for  the  elements* 
of  the  hiftory  of  our  own  times  ;  but  the  information  it  contains 
concerning  the  other  parts  of  the  globe,  although  very  fhort,  ne- 
vertheless developes  a  general  knowledge  of  the  ftate  of  thofe  dif- 
tant  countries  fufficient  for  the  commonalty  of  readers.  As  a  Spe- 
cimen of  his  manner  we  (hall  tranferibe  the  following  article. 

'  National  Government  of  the  Interior  Parts  of  America. 

*  It~  is.  well  known  that  Peru  was  anciently  governed  by  the 
incas,  and  there  ftill  remain  defendants  of  that  race.  Ap*  inca, 
who  had  embraced  the  catholic  faith,  reigned,  in  1 746,  over  a 
part  of  the  ancient  inheritance  of  his  family,  from  Tarma  in  Peru 
to  the  country  of  the  Amazons,  and  received  an  erobafTy  from  Fer- 
dinand VI.  king  of  Spain  (See.  the  Voyages  of  Bayer)'.  Another, 
-napted  Tupac  Marri,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  infuxre&ioa 
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againft  the  Spaniards  in  1781,  He  was  vanquished  by  the  gene- 
ral D,  Valle,  who  made  him  priibner,  and  ordered  his  head  to  be 
cat  off.  His  wife  and  his  children,  with  other  of  his  relation*, 
were  brought  captives  to  Cufco. 

'  The  defcendants  of  the  ancient  (bvereigns  of  Mexico  were  de- 
prived of  all  tjbeir  rights  by  the  Spaniards,  and  arranged  in  the 
clafs  of  private  individuals.  It  has  nevertheless  happened  that  a 
4efcendan*  of  Pedro  de  Montezuma,  Jon  of  Montezuma  II.  and 
to  whom  the  emperor  Charles  V.  had  aligned  fpme  lands  in  Mexi* 
cp,  with  the  title  of  count,  obtained  the  dignity  of  viceroy  of 
Mexico  in  1697  (Voyages  of  Gemelli).  Another  of  thefe  counts, 
de  Montezuma,  lived  at  Manilla  in  1768 ;  the  Spanifh  king  paid 
bin  a  pea&on  of  5000  pia iters,  and  permitted  him  to  ufe  the  arms 
afcribed  to  the  Mexican  empire  (Voyages  de  Page).  Of  the 
other  American  princes,  known  under  the  name  of  Caziques* 
tjhere  was,  in  1760,  one  named  Ponteak,  of  the  family  of  Ot- 
tovavas,  who  governed  the  Algonquin  Indians  in  Canada, 
Roger,  in  his  account  of  North  America,  mentions  this  Pontes^ 
as  one  of  the  mod  powerful  princes  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
who  had  formed  the  project  of  uniting  under  his  fceptre  aJU  the 
neighbouring  native  nations.     ?ut  in  this  he  failed.9 

We  (hall  only  obferve  upon  this  extract,  that  it  is  furpri$ng  to 
fee  the  Voyages  of  Gemelli  quoted  as  an  authentic  work,  while  it 
?ps  a  fabrication  of  the  ciofet. 

Mr»  Hrim's  fyftorifch  Pbilologifche  Abhandlong ;  or,  Hiftori- 
cal  and  Philological  Treatifeon  the  Rpman  Monuments  difcover- 
ed  ax  AfcJbaJFenburg,  fxom^iyjj  till  1787,  prancfort  and  Mentz, 
4(0.  is  not  a  little  curious.  Many  Roman  antiquities  have  at  dif- 
ferent timet  been  found  at  Mentz,  but  they  have  been  neglected, 
or  carried  to  Vienna.  The  difcoverics  at  Afchaffenburg  began, 
1777,  upon  the  occafion  of  repairing  one  of  the  old  towers  of  the 
town,  others  followed  in  178a,  on  demolifhing  a  private  houfe, 
and  in  1383,  on  fearching  the  foundations  of  the  old  cattle.  The 
antiquities  of  which  we  have  here  a  defcri prion,  are,  1 .  A  votive 
marble  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  a*  One  hjnilar  to  Jupiter,  as  pre* 
ferver  of  the  Roman  republic.  3.  Another,  inscribed  to  the 
greatejj  of  the  gods.  4.  Another  to  Jupiter,  by  a  family  of  the 
country,.  5.  A  domeflric  altar  to  Jupiter.  6.  A  votive  marble 
*v>  the  fams  deity,  by  two  Roman  legions.  7.  Another  dedicated 
to  the  Britim  Jove,  and  to  the  other  gods  of  Britain.  3..  A  table 
0t  ftonefor  fccrjikes.     9.  A  Roman  coin. 

All  thefe  monuments  are  described  in  the  prolix  ftyleof  the  old 
antiqoaries  ;  but  the  want  of  plates  is  an  e  flential  defect.  The 
author  gives  an  account  of  the  progrefs  of  antiquarian  (ladies  in 
his  country,  and  a  lift  of  writers  who  have  treated  on  the  antiqui- 
cie*  of  Mentz. 

Jfcrt's  Reiae  na  Guinea,  *c.  or,  a  Voyage  to  Guinea  and  the 
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CJaraibes  Ifiands,  8vo.  is  fti  the  form'  of  letters,  and  prefenti 
many  proofs  of  judgment  and  veracity:1  The  author  is  phyfician 
(6  the  Danifh  fettlements  in  Africa,  and  he  arrived  at  Chriftianf- 
burg,  on  the.  banks  of  the  river  Volta,  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
I785.  This  fort  re  fs  is  the  chief  place  of  a  Danilh  colony,  founded 
in  1660.  Mr.  Jfert  firft  gives  an  account  of  a  war  between  the 
Danes  and  the  natives,  which  raged  at  the  time  of  his  arrival, 
Amid  other  particulars  he  then  mentions  that  dreams  of  water  are 
rare  in  that  region  ;  but  the  defect  is  fupplied  by  a  Angular  filtra- 
tion not  yet  accounted  far.  Ditches  are  dug  at  the  diftance  of  1 50 
paces  from  the  fea,  and  of  the  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet :  by  de- 
grees they  are  filled  with  water  to  the  height  of  the  fea*s  level ; 
and  this  water  is  perfectly  fweet  and  wholefome.  Our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  follow  Mr.  Ifert  in  his  account  of  the  charming 
country  of  Whedha,  left  a  defert  by  the  ftupid  indolence  of  the  na- 
tives, nor  of  that  of  the  Aquapins,  a  nation  feated  about  30  leagues 
from  the  coaft.  Mr.  Ifert  leaved  Africa  to  go  to  Santa  Cniz,  an 
ifland  bought  by  the  t)anes  from  the  French  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century.  The  chief  town  is  Chriftianftad.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  other  Danifh  ifles,  and  to  Guadaloap  and  Martinico. 
Another  work  of  the  fame  author,  the  publication  of  which  had 
commenced  under  the  title  of  Flora  Auftrialis,  has  been  interrupt- 
ed by  his  death,  ' 

.  The  Deutfche  Schaubuhne,  or  German  Theatre,  publjlhed  at 
/Ugfburg,  8vo.  proceeds  regularly  in  twelve  volumes  for  each 
year.     The  third  year  is  now  completed. 

'  Vogt's  lingular  work  Guftav  Adolph,  or  theHiftory  of  Gufta- 
vus  Ado)phu$,  king  of  Sweden,  in  the  form  of  a  drama,  publifh- 
td  at  Frankfort,  in  two  vols.  8vo.  with  plates,  is  not  deficient  in1 
Entertainment  nor  in  inftru&ion. 

PRUSSIA. 
Of  Baron  Poelnitz's  Memoiren  zur  Lcbens,  Sec*  or  Memoirs  tQ 
ferve  the  Hiitory  of  the  Lives  and  Government  of  the  four  Iaft 
Pruffian  Monarch s,  the  firft  volume  has  appeared  at  Berlin,  8vo. 
The  manufcript  of  this  work  has  been  long  concealed  in  cabi- 
nets, and  the  editor  deferves  thanks  for  the  publication  of  a  work 
fo  authentic  and  interefting.  This  firft  volume  ends  at  the  death, 
pf  Frederic  T.  who  appears  to  more  advantage  in  the  pages  of  Poel- 
pitz  than  in  former  publications. 

SWITZERLAND. 
At  Laufiimie  has  appeared  in  two  vols,  8vo.  La  Morale  du  Ci- 
foyen,  by  M.  Bonfils  of  Geneva.  This  is  the  work  of  a  goo4 
citueo,  and  contains  many  new  and  ufeful  ideas.  Among  others, 
fhe  proportion  for  a  tribunal  of  morals,  who  (hall  enquire  into  the 
faiffes  of  female  fedu&ion,  and  replace  the  repentant  in  character 
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and  fi  tuition,  is  not  the  leaft memorable.    We  regret  that  we  can- 
not ex  trad  the  author* j  details  on  this  interesting  fubjeg. 

HOLLAND. 

Simfon  in  agt  boeken,  or  Samfon,  a  poem  in  eight  books,  Dort, 
tvo.  is  a  poetical  account  of  the  life  of  Samfon. 

Of  Groot's  Hedendaagme  Hiftorie,  or  Hiftory  of  oar  own  Times, 
the  firtb  volume  is  printed;  but  too  prolix  to  meet  with  much  at- 
tention. 

'  Ockerie's  Uitverp,  tec.  Sketch  of  the  Knowledge  of  Charac- 
ters, or  project  to  reduce  that  fcicnce  to  general  principles,  Ut- 
recht, z  volsZ  8vo.  promifes  more  than  it  performs. 

SWEDEN. 

The  Voyages  of  Mr,  Thunberg,  knight  of  the  order  of  Wafa, 
and  royal  profeflbr  of  botany  in  the  univerfity  of  Upfal,  have  ap- 
peared at  Upfal  in  three  vols.  8vo.     Thefe  voyages,  which  occu- 
pied nine  years,  chiefly  Tegard  Africa  and  the  Afiatic  iflands, 
Mr.  Thunberg's  remarks  extend  to  every  objeft  deferving  of  no- 
tice :  government,  religion,,  manners,  oeconomy,  commerce,  all 
enter  into  the  plan  of 'his  work:  but  natural  hiftory  attracts  his 
chief  attention,  and  the  reputation  of  the  author  in  this  branch 
gives  the  work  great  value.     Jt  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  work, 
which  is  publifhed  at  the  author's  expeoce,  mould  be  deficient  in 
Alates  worthy  of  the  text.    The  two  firft  volumes  chiefly  contain 
the  excurflons  which  the  author  made  from  the  Cajpe  of  Good 
Hope  into  the  interior  parts  of  Africa.     Mr.  Thunberg  obfervet 
that  feveral  kinds  of  trees  tranfplanted  from  Europe  to  the  Cape, 
fuch  as  the  oak,  the  white  poplar,  Sec.  lofe  their  leaves  in  winter, 
a  phenomenon  unknown  to  the  African  trees.    This  circum fiance, 
(ays  he,  is  fo  much  the  more  Angular,  as  the  cold  of  winter  in 
thefe  climates  is  far,  from  having  that  intenfity  neceflary  in  Europe 
to  caufe  the  leaves  to  fall.     This  appearance  in  Africa  happens  at 
the  time  that  the  trees  in  Europe  begin  to  refume  their  verdure, 
and  only  continues  for  a  few  days,  the  new  leaves  foon  buriUng 
forth.  An  account  of  a  large  fpecies  of  bupleurum  is  given,  that 
bears  leaves  refembling  velvet,  which  are  fplit  by  the  women  and 
jnade  into  gloves,  bonnets,^c.  according  to  the  form  of  the  leaf. 
Hence  a  fable  of  the  natives,  that  this  plant  bears  cloatjjs  ready 
made.     Mr.  Thunberg  fails  to  Java,  and  ill u Urates  that  iiland 
with  fome  curious  information.    His  reflections  on  the  influence 
of  climate  on  mankind  are  y^ry  unfavourable  to  the  torrid  regions* 
He  does  not  hefitatc  to  advance  that  the  difference  between  the 
brutes  and  the  Indians,  with  refpect  to  judgment  and  imagination 
£*  not  fo  great  as  that  between  the  Indians  and  Europeans :  and 
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he  obfervev  that  even  the  moft  intelligent  and  a&ive  Europeaa 
lofes  his  nature  in  thofe  hot  climes. 

The  account  of  the  Japanefe  is  extremely  curious  and  inteteiU 
ing.     Mr.  Thunberg  regards  them  as  the  meft  lingular  people  on 
the  globe,  and  not  contented  with  giving  them  the  firft  rank  among 
the  nations  of  Africa,  America,  and  India,  he  even  grants  them 
in  fome  refpefts  a  preference  over  the  Europeans.    The  Chinefe 
and  the  Dutch  are  the  only  nations  allowed  to  vifit  Japan.    The 
author  arrived  in  a  Dutch  veflel  at  Nagafaki,  the  only  pdrt  in  the 
country  which  foreign  (hips  are  allowed  to  enter.    The  Patch 
company  has  a  fa&ory  on  an  ifle  called  Dezima,  only  600  feet 
long,  and  about  280  broad.   Mr.  T  bun  berg  accompanied  a  Dutch 
embafly  to  the  two  capitals  of  this  empire,  Jedo  and  Miaco,  and 
availed  himfelf  of  fuch  other  opportunities  of  obfervation  at  pre* 
fented  themfelves.  It  is  falfe  that  the  Dutch  are  obliged  to  trample 
on  the  croft,  as  many  writers  have  aflerted.    We  muft  clofe  this 
brief  notice,  after  giving  an  extract  on  the  perfons  of  the  Japanefe. 
*  Their  Mature  is  graceful,  their  limbs  ftrong ;  they  have  much 
cafe  and  agility.     The  colour  yellowifh,  fometimes  inclining  to 
the  white,  fomeiimes  to  the  black.   The  women,  who  are  not  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun,  are  commonly  rather  fair.   The  eyes  in  the  Chi- 
nefe form,  that  is  very  long  and  narrow,  which  gives  an  appear? 
ance  of  cunning,  certainly  not  common  to  all.     The  colour  of 
the  eyes  generally  black,  as  is  that  of  the  hair  and  eye-brows, 
whirl*  laft  feeni  placed  higher  than  in  Europeans.     The  head  ge« 
nerally  large ;  the  neck  very  fhort.     The  hair  black,  thick,  win* 
ing  wifh  oil.   The,  nofe  not  flat,  yet  fhort  and  broad/   The  drefc 
of  both  fexee  conftfts  in  long  robes*    Add  that  the  learned  ofe  the 
Chinefe  language,  becaufe  the  fciences  proceeded  from  China  to' 
Japan  ;  but  the  vulvar  do  not  under  ft  and  the  Chinefe,  which  may 
yet, be  a  branch  of  the  fame  language, 

Mir.  Regner's  Minne  af  Jonas  Alftroemer,  or  Eulogium  of  Jo- 
nas Alilroerner,  deferves  attention  as  a  tribute  of  applaufe  to  one  of 
thofe  valuable  men  who  feldom  appear.  The  bull  of  Mr.  Alftro- 
emer has  been  placed  in  the  Exchange  at  Stockholm ;  but  this 
work  will  fpread  his  fame  more  widely.  It  is  MRcient  here  took, 
ferve,  that  this  excellent  citizen  was  the  firft  who  introduced  ma- 
nufacWejs  of  cloth,  fillc,  &c.  &c*  \v*j  his  country,  and  many 
were  the  dangers  which  he  encountered  in  accompliihing  this  grand 
defign,"  particularly  from  the  Dutch  government.  In  1761  theft 
eftablifhmerits  occupied  more  than  18,000  Swediih  workmen, 
anti  canted  the  balance  of  trade  to  incline  in  favour  of  Sweden, 
Vith  a  clear  annual  profit  of  about  .ijcoool.  fterling. 
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High  Church  Polities ;  being  a  feafinablt  Appeal  to  the  friends  of 
4b*  Britijb  Conftitution,  againft  the  ProBices  and  Principles  of 
High  Churchmen.  8<w,  3/.  John  foil.  1792* 
\Kr&  can  neither  commend  the  temper  with  which  this  bitter  Phi- 
*  *  lippic  againft  the  church  of  England  is  written,  nor  praife  the 
accuracy  of  the  accounts.  The  hiftorical  fa&s,  by  omiffions  and  al- 
terations, are  wholly  mifreprefented,  and  the  arguments  are  tmj 
hackneyed  illiberal  ones,  which,  where  they  admit  of  a  reply, 
have  been  often  fatisfa&orily  confuted.  We  can  reprobate  the 
riots  at  Birmingham  as  warmly  as  our  author,  nor  do  we  believe 
that  the  churchmen  in  every  part  of  their  conduct  were  blamelefs^ 
In  fad,  goaded  as  they  had  been  for  a  feries  of  years;  having 
been  fo  long  called  interefted  hypocrites,  hearing  continual  boafli 
of  the  increafe  of  the  party,  reiterated  prophecies  of  the  downfat 
of  the  church,  perhaps  of  the  ftate,  it  was  difficult  to  be  *  tempe- 
rate, loyal,  and  neutral  in  a  moment;'  in  the  moment  when  tfcp 
voice  of  the  people  decided  againft  thofe  who  at  that  time  expected 
to  triumph.  But,  that  the  riots  were  a  concerted  fcheme  of  church- 
men requires  either  a  head  or  heart  amifs  to  believe :  after  exa- 
mining the  whole  of  the  evidence  that  we  can  procure,  and  we 
have  not  been  inattentive  to  the  fubjeft,  we  are  convinced  that 
•         there  is  not  the  fmalleft  reafon  for  the  imputation. 

The  language  of  the  DiiTenters  is  now  greatly  changed ;  and, 
except  from  a  few  eager  zealots,  whofe  conduct  the  more  mode- 
rate  of  their  own  party  di  Tap  prove,  we  hear  little  of  perfecution. 
They  well  know  that,  in  their  attempts  to  difteminate  this  idem 
among  their  own  flocks,  it  has  been  refilled  by  the  moft  judicious 
and  refpe&abfe.  We  truft  the  time  will  foon  return,  when  the 
former  candour  and  harmony  will  be  reftored  between  the  parties 
at  prefent  fo  warmly  contending. 

jf  Letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  M.  P.  in  the  King- 
.  done  of  Great  Britain,  to  Sir  Hercules  Langrijbe,  Bart,  M.  P.  on 
the  Suhjea  of  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  the  Propriety  of  ad- 
mitting them  to  the  derive  Fronchifi,  conff/ntlj  with  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Ccnftitutioss  as  ofiahlijhed  at  the  Revolution.  l*uo.  is. 
Debretr.     1791. 

Mr.  Burke's  arguments  are  a  little  too  flowery,  and  he  feenj* 
rather  to  evade  meeting  the  queftion  fully  and  fairly^  On  the 
whole,  he  appears  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  Catholics  ought  to  be 
admitted  to  their  eieftive  franc hifes.  What  he  fays  on  the  fubjeft 
of  the  expedience  of  the  meafure  may  be  adduced,  inftar  omnium, 
as  a  fpecimen. 
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'  Reduced  to  a  queftion  of  difcretion,  and -that  difcretion  er- 
ercifS  (ojely  upon  what  will  appear  beft  for  the  con fer vation  of 
the  (late  on  its  prefent  baiis,  I  fhould  recommend  it  to  your  ferioos 
thoughts,  whether  the  narrowing  of  the  foundation  is  always 
thebeft  way  to  fecure  the  building  ?  The  body  of  disfrancWed 
SBea  will  not« be  perfectly  fatisfied  to  remain  always  in  that  ftate. 
If  they  are  not  fa  listed,  you  have  two  millions  of  fubje&s  in  our 
bofera,  full  of  uneafinefs ;  not  that  they  cannot  overturn  the  ad 
ff.feiytlement,  and  put  thecnfelvesand  you  under  an  arbitrary  maft 
tej  «  Qr,  that  they  are  not  permitted  to  fpawn  an  hydra  of  wtfd 
republics,  on  principles  of  a  pretended  natural  equality  in  man ; 
but,  becaufe  you  will  not  fuffer  them  to  enjoy  the  ancient,  fun- 
ijam.phtal,  tried  advantages  of  a  Britim  confHtmion :  that  you  wiB 
;npr,  permit  them  to  profit  of  the  protection  of  a  common  father, 
ftt  the.  freedom  of  common  citizen's :  and  that  the  only  reafoo 
whivch  can  be  affigned  for  this  disfranchifement,  has  a  tendency 
feotf-  deeply  to  olcerate  their  minds  than  the  aft  of  exclufioa  it- 
self. What  the  confequence  of  fuch  feelings  muff  be,  it  is  for  yoa 
to  jpp^  to.     To  warn,  is  not  to  menace.' 

mJ§  Letter-  U  the  Satieties  *f  United,  Irijkmen,  of  the  Town  $f  Belfaft* 
KfM  the  Subj^ft  of<ertain  Apprebenfions  which  have  or  if  en  from  a 
fropofed Reftoratio*  of  Catholic  Rights ,  hy'WiUiamTodd  Jones, 
fc '  Mf}.  With  the  Declaration  of  the  Catholic  Society  of  Dublin,  and 
'  fen*  Thoughts  0M  the  prejent  Politics  of  Ireland.  Bj  Theobald 
•-   M*K*ima/  M.B.    ,i<uo.     zs.     Rqbinfons.     1792* 

When  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Iri(h  Catholics  was  in  agita- 
tion, it  was  apprehended  that  their  futore  influence  in  parliament 
might  lead  them  to  prtfpofe  and  carry  a  bill  in  favour  of  ancient 
claim;,  to  rtfume  forfeited  eilates.  It  is  the  object  of  thisauthpr 
to  obviate foch  fufpicions;  bathe  does  it  with  fo  much  steal  aed 
earoeftnefs,  as  almoft  to  countenance  them.  There  is,  however, 
little  reafon  to  dread  either  the  political  principles,  or  the  future 
conduft  of  Catholics.  We  believe  them  to  be  good  fubjeds  and 
good  men  ;  and,  with  the  majority  of  the  kingdom,  we  rejoice 
at  tfcejr  Jate  emancipations. 

4  fetter  to  the  Right  Hon.  W-  Pitt,  Chancellor  of  his  Majef/s  Ex* 
fbejuer  ;  confidering  his  Plan  for  dif charging  the  National  Delt. 
4/0.     id.     Bell.     179a. 

Our  author  is  not  a  very  correct  financier.  He  calculates  the 
difference  of  tfee  price  at  which  the  Hock,  was  originally  lent,  and 
-that  at  which  it  is  redeemed  ;  confidering  the  difference  as  add- 
ing to  the  burthens  of  the  public.  The  difference  has  already  ope* 
rated*  by  the  difadvantageous  date  of  the  loan,  and  it  is  not  now 
felt,  except  that  by  incrcafing  the  pri^e  pf  (locks  it  makes  the  re, 
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4emption  more  (tew.  If  he  had  pat  the  fubjeQ  in  toother  view, 
mod  enquired  whether  it  might  not  hare  been  more  advantageous 
to  fuffer  the  debt  to  remain,  and'  lower  the  more  oppreifive  taxes, 
tiH  the  revenoe  had  only  a  little  exceeded  the  ordinary  expences, 
we  (houtd  hare  thought  the  fubje&  deferred  adifcufliSn*  Perhaps 
this  might  appear  the  preferable  plan* 

A  Letter  to  Mr.  Pains  on  his  late Publication*     Zvo.     u+     Stocks 
dale,     1792. 

This  antagonift  of  Mr*  Paihe  errs  a  little  in  his  confutation  at' 
dodrines,  when  he  declares  *  the  king,  lords,  and  commons  per* 
petual  and  hereditary  guardians  of  our  civil  and  religions  liberty  ;*" 
and  the  democrat*  will  receive  the  information' witk  fufpicion  and 
diflraft.  In  other  refpefts,  the  author  expoftnlates  with  the  Ame- 
rican fecretary,  not  without  fome  mingled  marks  of  indignation, 
and  declares  that  he  aims  at  fnpporting  the  new  confutation  of 
France,  by  railing  revolutions  in  every  neighbouring  country,  ft 
js,  indeed,  furpriung»  that  the  apoftle  of  liberty,  wke  by  Ms  oww 
modeft  account  fared  America,  is  not  now,  by  what  appears  from 
this  pamphlet,  in  a  more  leipe&able  AatioiK ,  America  1$  ungrate* 
ftl,  or  Thomas  Paine  has  not  been  quite  fo  ferriceablej*  he  do. 
scribes.  In  raft*  his  talents  lie;  in  railing  dorm*  and  conftuions, 
nad  America  is  willing  to  be  quiet*  - 

Conjlitutional  Letter*,  in  Anfaer  to  Mir.  Paine9  s  Rights  of  Man* 
8<w.  is.  Riley.  1792* 
We  hare  already  followed  the  author  of  thefe  .Letters,  who  re* 
plied  to  '  CafTandra,'  author  of  the  r  Alarm/  under  the  fignatore 
pt  «  Corre&or.'  The  chief  objedt  of  the  prefent  Letters  is  the  a£» 
fertion  of  Paine,  that  we  have  no  conftitution,  becaufe  we  hare  no 
formal  written  inftrument  of  this  nature.  He  replies  with  muck 
mildnefs,  moderation,  and  good  fenfe, 

Rjfbte  of  Citizens  ;  being  an  Inamryintofonu  of  the  Conferences  of 
Social  Union*  and  an  Examination  of  Mr.  Paine* s  Principles  touch- 
ing Government l.     £w«     is.  6df     Debrett.     1792. 
-We  deem  this  work  as  the  beft  reply  to  the  futile  abfurdities  of. 
*  the  Rights  of  Man.9  the  mo$  clear  detection  of  its  author's  nu- 
merous cpntradi&ons  and  incoft&lrencies  that  we  have  feen.    But, 
as  his  arguments  are  not,  at  prefent,  before  our  readers,  we  can- 
not, with  propriety  adduce  the  anfwers.    On  the  whole,  the  Rights 
of  Citizens  is  a  work  of  Angular  ability,  and  difplays  much  acute* 
nefs,  judgment,  and  learning.    The  following  UbJated  apologue 
yfc  may  be  allowed  to  transcribe. 

f  In  I  know  not  what  century,  (the  reader  can  look  into  Blair's 
Chronology)  but  it  was  after  the  Seed,  a  fpirit  of  tumult  and 
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philofophy  it  faid  to  have  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters.  Ri«r 
vers,  which  had  been  running  quietly  within  their  banks  forages, 
(through  mere  want  of  reflection)  now  firft  discovered  that  they 
were  in  fuch  a  Hate  of  depravity,  as  made  it  neceffary  to  recur  to 
£rft  principles  5  and  rights  of  waters  were  making  a  rapid  progrefs 
through  the  globe.     It  was  argued*  that  this  confinement  within 
banks  was  a  reftraint  they  had  impofed  upon  themfelves,  contrary 
to  the  boutittful  Intentions  of  nature.      They  were  created  foun- 
tains, with  equal  naturaf  rights,  and  deemeo  it  expedient  for  the 
purpofes  of  investigation,  to  go  back  to  their  fources :  nor  could 
they  /ee  why  feme  particles  of  water  mould  beopprefled,  and  im- 
pelled* by  others  no  better  than  themfelves :  their  forerunners,  it 
i\  true,  had  been  Submitting  to  the  fame  coercion  time  out  of 
mind  a  bat  What  was  this  to  them  ?    The  rights  of  living  waters 
ware  not  to  be  thus  controlled  and  fporttd  away :  as  to  divifioas 
of  water  into  fpring*,  la^et,  rivers,  Ace.  thefe  they  rejected  as 
mere  civil; diftin&ionsr;  and  puihed  their  rcfearches  to  that  time 
w&an  water  laane  from  the  hands  of  its  Maker :  what  was  it  then  ?— 
Water  1  wHer  was  its  high  aid- only  title.      From  this  sera  they 
derived  their  rights,    .  New  a  rumour  went,  that  in  the  time  of 
Noah,  a  great  aquatic  revolution  had  taken  place,  and  reduced 
All  things  jo  *  pbilofophk  level ;  in  this  ftate  of  affairs  then  it 
was  refoived  by  the  rivers,  that  they  would  be  itnprifoned  withm 
banks  no  longer ;  nor  be  driven  headlong  'in  one  direction  at  the 
arbitrary  will  of  their  fountains;  but  would  (hed  their  laft  drop 
in  averting  the  indefeafible  rights  of  waters.      The  Nile*  a  river 
of  obfctOre  origin,  and  (as  it  is  not  nnufual  with  that  clafs,)  al« 
ways  remarkable  for  its  ungovernable  temper,  and  levelling  prfiu 
Ctptes,  led  the  way  ;  and  Egypt  wu  covered  with  an  inundation. 
Every  cultivated  inequality  was  overwhelmed  ;  and  all  diftin&ions 
levelled  :  nature  was  fuppofed  to  have  returned  ber  rights ;  and 
philofophy  contemplated  with  fatisfa&on  all  the  grand  fimpticity 
of  ruin ;  when  k> !  {the  ode  of  tumult  began  to  ebb  t  eminences 
were  fee*  tp  get  their  heads  above  water ;  the  party  continued  to 
gain  ground  ;  an4  all  things  tended  to  a  counter -revolution  :  the 
Nile  reared  imperceptibly  within  its  channel ;  leaving  the  coun- 
try opprefled  with  luxuries,  and  [warming  with  rnonflers,  the  rank 
and  corrupt  produce  of  this  watery  revolution/ 

Ttightsfor  Man:  or  Analytical  Sir  Marts  0*  the  Conjfitatfon  0/ Great 
Britaix  and  Irtland.  BjR.  Ajfyligarth.  81/0.  1  j.  6d,     Richard- 
fon.     179?. 
;  Mr.  Applegarth  was  formerly  a  Quaker,  and  ({111  maintains  the 
mild  good  fenfe  and  calm  decifive  reafoning  of  that  feci.     His  de- 
fence of  the  Br^tifh  conftitution,  under  the  apparently  quaint  title 
fc/  f  Righ't^/of  M*V  Mds  greatly  to  his  Iqrmor  reputation. 
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A  Fi/uRcatlon  of  the  Revolution  Society,  again]!  the  CaJumwies  0/  Mr* 
Burke.  By  a  Member  of  the  Revolution  Society.  $1/0.  z$.  6V» 
Rldgway".     1*792. 

The  '  Member  of  the  Revolution  Society*  very  artfully  and  aMy 
defends  their  conduct  in  the  late  congratulatory  addrefs  to  the  na- 
tional aflembly.  His  great  object  is  to  (how,  that  the  French  hav- 
ing done  no  more*  having  indeed  done  lefs,  than  the  Revolution* 
jfts  in  England  in  1688,  a  fociety  formed  on  thefe  principles  it  * 
not  blameable  for  teftifying  their  regard  for  liberty,  by  a  public* 
approbation  of  the  event. 

*  Wot,  however,  to  prefs  this  natter  farther,  it  mnft  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  whatever  language,  and  whatever  conduct,  the 
author  of  the  rejU&iome  may  hold  in  fuch  circumftances,  the  Re* 
volution  Society  certainly  truft,  that  France  will  make  at  leaft  as 
good  a  ufc  of  her  lifierty  as  England  has  done  of  that,  which  was 
confirmed  to  her  a  century  ago ;  that  (he  will  eftabliih  her  present 
coaftituticm  with  lefs  treacherous  and  bloody  oppofition,  than 
that,  which  was  eftablimed  by  the  Britifh  Revolution,  moftJhame- 
fully  and  moft  ioiquitoofly  met  with  ;  that  her  illuftrious  legifla- 
tors,  forming  not  a  partial  and  imperfect,  but  an  equal  and  purer 
reprefentation  of  the  people,  may  continue  to  be,  as  they  ere  at 
prefenr,  a  national  aflembly ;  and  fecure  their  confutation,  in 
tht  forest  manner,  agaiaft  the  corrupting  influence  of  the  crown, 
in  order  that  it  may  for  ages  be  an  honour  and  bleffing  to  her,  and 
aa  example  to  the  whole  world ;  of  which  there  is  a  fairer  prof* 
pect  and  a  greater  certainty,  than  could  appear  to  on  aaceftors, 
at  the  timejof  the  Revolution,  in  favour  of  the  conftf  tution,  then 
eftabli&ed  in  England*    It  was  in  this  view  of  things—  for  the 
benevolent  rejoice  at  the  probability  and  appearance  of  good  to 
others,  without  affecting  to  btplus  fages  que  Us /ages,  by  prying 
too  deeply  into  futority—  that  the  fociety  offered  their  congratu- 
lation, and  opened  their  correfpondence  with  the  national  afiembty  •' 
Such,  however,  was  the  opinion  of  the  nation,  that,  on  each 
of  thefe  fubjects,  the  fociety  was  fuppofed  to  imply  more  than  they 
{aid.    Even  this  cautioufly  worded  apology  for  their  views  carries 
a  double  meaning ;  and  thofe,  who  fo  eagerly  congratulate  their 
neighbours  on  fuch  acquifitions,  feem  to  imply  what  they  haveal* 
ready  fpoken  more  plainly  on  other  occafiont ,  that  fome  part  at 
kail  of  thefe  improvements  is  wanted  at  home.     In  this  way,  we 
coafider  their  conduct  as  highly  exceptionable,  for  we  are  not  fu- 
pcrior  to  the  fear  of  the  bugbear  innovation.     The  extravagant 
and  erring  fpirit,  when  loofened  from  the  confines  of  opinion  or 
prejudice,  knows  not  where  to  reft :  in  purfuit  of  a  fancied  good, 
it  combats  every  real  31,  and  at  laft  refts,  becaufe  there  is  little 
more  mifchief  to  do.    The  indecency  of  a*  (ingle  fociety,  not  ia  a 
public  or  corporate  capacity,  carrying*their  congratulation  to  a 
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national  ajfemhly,  is  of  little  importance*  Any  indifidual  night 
.do  the  fame,  and  would  become  ridiculous  only  ia  proportion  to 
his  want  of  coniequence.  In  other  refpe&s  our  author  oppofes  Mr. 
Burke  with  ability,  and  fights  againft  him  very  (bxceisfjilly  with 
his  own  weapons.  We  perceive  occafionaHy  a  little  too  much  of 
what  is  ftyled  the  fea foiling  of  controverfy,  and  the  revotationift 
alfo  can  foften  by  words  what  is  mod  difagreeabte  in  facl.  The 
demolition  of  the  Baftile,  one  of  the  ebullitions  of  recovered 
liberty,  which  we  can  mod  readily  and  chearfully  pardon,  was 
called  by  Mr.  Burke,  the  demolition  of  the  king's  caftles ;  a  re- 
treat has  been  ftyled  a  (hifting  of  the  portion ;  and  the  dreadful 
outrage  of  the  fixth  of  Odober,  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  .is 
conducing  the  king  of  France  from  one  palace  to  another.  Per* 
■  haps  an  eager  defender  of  the  death  of  Charles  may  be  found, 
who  will  ftyle  it  only  conducting  the  king,  from  his  palace  to  a 

•  temporary  balcony. 

A  Litter  U  ih$  Rev.  Thomas  Cope,  LL.  D.  and  Mr.  Henry  Metre. 
Occafioned  by  ibeir  Propefals  for  pnblijhing  the  Life  of  the  Rev. 
John  WcJUy,  A.  M.  In  Oppofition  to  that  ad<vertijed  (under  Sanc- 
tion of  the  Executors)  to  be  written  by  Jebn  Whitehead, 
M.D.  8w.  w.  LuJFman.  1792* 
The  Life  of  John  Wefley  is  too  rich  a  hairveft  not  to  occafion  a 

numerous  competition.  Much  contention  has  already  arifen  among 

•  thofc  appointed  by  the  executors  to  the  office  of  biographers.  The 

•  merit  of  the  difpute,  from  am  ex  parte  evidence,  we  ihall  not  pre- 
tend  to  determine  ;  but  much  curious  information  has  ah eady  ap- 

'  pearedj  and  more  is  likely  to  follow — *  When :'— wewere  going 

to  qoote  an  adage  from  this  Letter  ;  but  the  '  proverb  is  fotne- 

-  what  mully.**— It  is  enough  to  fay,  that  the  author  is  feemiogly  1 

•  friend  of  Dr.  Whitehead. 

An  Addrefs  to  the  Students  at  the  New  College,  Hackney,  occafiontd 
by  Dr.  Prieftlefs  Anfwer  to  their  Addrefs.  8aw.  6d.  Riving- 
tons.     1791* 

This  Addrefs  is  written  with  a  calm  perfuafive  familiarity,  and 
is,  in  general,  very  judicious  and  convincing.  It  is  juftly  obferved* 
that  the  churchmen  could  not  with  propriety  be  faid  to  be  thecaufo 
of  the  riots  at  Birmingham,  becaufe  the  queftioo  was  already  de- 
cided by  the  legiflature :  if  violence  is  confeffing  a  weaknefs  of 
argument,  as  Dr.  Prieftley  contends,  it  moil  be  remembered  that 
their  arguments  had  been  fuccefsful. 

POETRY. 

.  Leopold  of  Brunfwick :  a  Poem.    Tremjlated from  the  French  of  hi* 
Marmonte//  4/*.     is.  64.     Wingrave.     1792. 
It  is  the  Aory  of  Leopold!  who  was  nnfortunately  drowned  i* 
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the  Oder,  in  the  noble  and  humane  attempt  to  Ave  the  lives  of, 
fome  poor  perfons  who  were  carried  away 'by  a  fudden  unexpected 
inundation.  The  original  poem  never  appeared  to  us  one  of  the 
happieft  exertions  of  its  a  other ;  and,  to  ufe  the  quaint  language 
of  Dennam,  already  quoted  in  this  Number ,  no  fpirit  is  added 
*  to  conptnfate  that  which  is.  evaporated  in  the  transfufion. 

Am  Epiftle  to  W,  Wilherforce,  Efq.  written  during  the  Difturhances 
in  tbt  Weft  Indus.     \imo.     6d.     Darton.     1792* 

■  1  Mediocribus  eiTe  poetia 

Non  dii,  non  homines,  non  conceflere  columnar 
Our  author's  politics  are  equally  trndeferving  of  any  honorary 
difHn&ion. 

Reflections  on  Cruelty  towards  the  Brute  Creation*  To  which  art 
added,  Animadverfions  on  jeveral  Authors  on  the  SuhjeB.  \tmo. 
is.     Denis.     1792. 

Our  author  is  more  humane  than  poetical;  and  his  lines  are 
truly  mora],  fometimes  ftri&ly  philofophical,  but  feldoxn  ele- 
gant or  animated. 

Winter,  or  Howard  in  the  Shades ;  an  Elegy ;  addreffed  to  Humanity. 

To  which  is  added,  an  Ode  to  Eternity.     By  George  Pajfmore. 

Sw.     i/.     Bourne.     1792*  , 

Horace  has  long  £oce  pointed  out  the  conftru&ion  of  the  ele- 
giac ftrain,  and  Mr.  Paflmore  has  not  followed  the  rule :  his  ftan- 
xas  are  too  airy  and  too  light  to  fuit  the  language  of  woe.  'In 
other  refpe&s,  he  neither  rifes  high  nor  finks  low.  The  author 
of  the  Bathos  would  daft  him  among  the  fwallows.  The  follow- 
ing lines  will  ferve  as  a  fpecimen:  the  thought  our  readers  W|ll 
remember  to  have  feen  in  the  inimitable  Sterne* 

•  Near  to  this  melancholy  (hade, 
Lo  guilt  in  wretchednefs  array M 

With  many  a  bitter  throe ; 
All  cold  and  comfortlefs  he  lay, 
And  noting  down  another  day 

Of  foiitary  woe. 
.     •  At  fight  of  me  he  rofe  his  head. 
Ah  !  guilty  wretch  was  all  he  fa  id, 

And  clank'd  his  galling  chain ; 
Then  whifper'd  forth  a  fervent  pray'r. 
Then  fmote  his  breaft,  then  dropt  a  tear, 

And  laid  him  down  again. 

•  I  freely  offer'd  fome  relief, 
Involv'd  in  fympathetic  grief, 
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To  foe  what  he  endur'd  ; 
He  feem'd  in  tears  to  intimate 
My  kind  intentions  came  too  late, 
His  wound  could  not  be  cur'd.' 
This  feems  to  be  the  language  of  Mi\  Howard ;  bat  we  per- 
ceive not  how  he  is  introduced.  ~~  Of  Eternity,  an  ode,  we  can  lay 
nothing  advantageous* 

N     O     V    E    L     S. 

Tetentia.     A  Novel*    By  the  Author  of  the  PUtonU  Guar  Am. 

2  Foli.     \imo.    6/.     Hookham.     1791. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  imitators  of  mifs  Burney  that  wl  can 

read  with  plea fu re.     Yet  the  work,  though  pleating  and  inter eft- 

•  ing,  neither  deficient  in  character  or  fituation,    is  purfued  (0 

rapidly  as  to  leave  us  often  to  regret  cbafms  which  might  be  fill* 

cd  with  advantage,  and  improbabilities  which  might  have  beta 

prevented,  or  cleared.     Terentia  will  hqld  her  place  on  the  fe- 

cond  fhelf,  though  the  author,  with  more  care,  might  have  claim* 

ed  a  higher  ftation.  ' 

The  Libertine.    A  Novel.  In  *  Series  of  Letters.    My  James  Baft* 
tzmo.     j/.     Miller,     J791. 

A  great  deal  of  love,  many  marriages,  fonie  fed  action,  roach 
fentiment  and  poetical  defcription,  with  a  good  moral.  Tfcdi  is 
the  farrago  libelli  of  a  book,  that  on  the  whole  poflTefles  too  little 
merit  to  require  a  more  ample  examination. 

Cenerofity.    A  Novel.     3  Vols.     time.     9/.     Lane.     1791. 

Young  lady.  You  have  read  Generofity,  I  find:  what  do  von 
think  of  it? 

Reviewer.  It  is  one  of  the  molt  trite,  trifling,  improbable, 
and  abfurd  ftories  that  I  ever  faw. 

Y.  L.  I  would  not  give  a  pin  for  your  opinion  :  you  never  like 
what  the  reft  of  the  world  are  pleafed  with.  I  found  it  delight- 
ful :— what  charming  love- fee nes  I  How  many  weddings ! 

R.  Pray,  my  dear  girl,  do  you  think  the  characters — 

Y.  L.  Hang  the  characters :  it  is  a  charming  book— the  dear 
lord  Walton — 

Juft  as  we  were  fitting  down  to  give  fome  account  of  Genero- 
fity, this  converfation  occurred  between  a  young  lady  and  one  of 
our  corps :  as  the  whole  is  literally  true,  we  thought  it  right,  by 
transcribing  the  dialogue,  to  give  the  opinion  of  this  flippant  girl 
and  of  our  aflbciate,  thus  con  trailed.  Our  readers  may  adopt  that 
which  they  think  mofl  judicious. 

Mary  J*  Clifford.     A  Story  iuterfptrfed  "with  musty  Poems,     lime. 
$s.     Symonds,     1792. 

This  little  novel  it  the  work  of  no  common  author ;  the  cha- 
racters 
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rafters  are  varied  and  well  discriminated ;  the  language  poliflied 
and  elegant,  while  a  minute  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and 
a  pretty  extenJ&ve  acquaintance  with  fome  branches  of  fcience,  not 
generally  undcrflood,  may  be  traced  in  different  parts  of  it.  The 
eager>  tumultuous,  eathufiafm  of  Woodvilie  is  well  con t rafted  with 
the  cold  felfifh  paffion  of  fir  Peter  Lumm  \  the  innocent  artlefs  af- 
fedioo  of  Mary  interefts  our  feelings,  and  makes  us  wifh  the  event 
had  been  fortunate.  Theatuthor  had  evidently  the  late  political 
conteih  in  his  view,  and  takes  every  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
generality,  candour,  a  nkefenfe  of  honour,  jealous  of  the  mi* 
nuta&ftain,  as  theexclufive  characleriftics  of  ancient  families,  and 
the  oppofite  qualities  as  often  conne&ed  with  the  novi  homines, 
the  uptlarts  of  the  moment,  the  accidental  minions  of  a  fortunate* 
conjuncture.  It  is  a  queftion  that  we  fhould  wi(h  to  fee  difcufTed 
with  coolaefs  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  effect*  of  commerce,  of 
an  influx  of  money,  and  its  attendants,  fhould  be  traced  with  a 
cool  precifion,  and  a  philofophical  accuracy.  We  have  occafion- 
ally  glanced  at  it ;  but  it  is  a  que  (Hon  more  intricate  than  it 
will  at  fiifk  appear,  and  will  require  much  knowledge  which  the 
interefted,  monied  men  artfully  conceal.— The  poetry  interfperf* 
cd  is  generally  pleating,  and  often  highly  poetical :  we  regret  on* 
ly  that  it  is  fometimes  too  inartificially,  fometimes,  perhaps,  un* 
naturally  introduced. 

MEDICAL. 

ATreatife  on  Air,  containing  nt*w  Experiments  and  Thoughts  on* 
Combo/Ho* ;  bring  a  fall  Inwefigatien  of M,  Lavoi/tsr's  $yftem> 
He.     By  R.  Bewley,  M.  Z>.     81/0.     3/.  6d.     Evans.     1 791. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  Dr.-  Bewley's,  alias  Dr.  Har- 
rington's, fyftem  and  opinions,  we  can  fafely  pronounce  them 
trifling  and  erroneous.    With  this  decifion  we  mufr  leave  him  ; 
and  if  the  public  decides  differently,  we  will  be  contented  to  lofe 
the  fhare  of  its  efteem  which  we  have  long  laboured  to  acquire. 

J  nana  ColU&ion  of  Mimical  Prefcriptions,  diftributed  into  twelve 
Clqfts,  mad  accompanied  with  Pharmaceutical  and  P radical  Re- 
taarks,  exhibiting  a  View  of  the  prefent  State  of  the  Materia  Me* 
dica  both  at  Home  and  Abroad.    By  a  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
afPbyficiant.     l2mo.     y*.     Baldwin.     1791. 
This  Collection,  from  the  works  chiefly  of  foreign  authors,  it 
compiled  with  great  judgment  and  ability,      After  a  careful 
examination,  we  can  pronounce  it  to  contain  more  juit  observa- 
tions, and  fewer  trifles  or  errors,  than  any  work  of  this  kind f and 
to  be  an  excellent  guide  for  the  younger,  or  meiqeuto  for  the  elder 
practitioners.     Of  thofe  articles  in  the  Materia  Mcdica  which 
CR.R-N-Aa.(IV.)iWircAfi792..       Bb    ;   '  *  :  Tiava 
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have  been  introduced  within  thefe  few  years,  a  fhort,  ca»preme*» 
Ave,  and  judicioas  account  ii  added.  Its  being  m  compilation 
alone  prevents  us  from  giving  a  more  extensive  view  of  the  work* 
As  in  fome  of  the  copies  an  extract  of  hemlock  is  ordered  with- 
out any  particolar  information  reflecting  the  extract  to  be  employ- 
ed, we  are  requefted  to  inform  the  public,  that  Storck's  extract  is 
meant,  which  is  about  double  the  ftreogth  of  the  London  *  in- 
inflated  juice.' — In  the  unfold  copied  a  note  on  this  fubjecl  w 
added  at  the  end.  Part  of  our  author's  letter,  with  fome  remarks, 
we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  publilh  in  oar  Correfpondence. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ixtra8sy  elegant,  iuflruelhie,  and  entertaining,  in  Pro/e ;  JelcBod 
from  the  btft  modern  Jutbors,  and  diffofed  under  proper  Headt  i 

intendid  to  ajfift  in  introducing  young  Per/pus  to  an  Acquaintance 

Kvitb  aJefuJ and  ornamental  Knowledge.  Large  ^vo.  io.6d.  bouod. 

Rivingtonsj  &c.     1791* 

The  prefent,  and  the  two  following  articles,  although  they  be* 
long  to  a  clafs  of  books  which  do  not  demand  much  critical  notice, 
arc  entitled  to  a  place  in  our  Monthly  Catalogue,  from  their  ob- 
vious utility,  and  from  the  attention  which,  in  oar  former  volumes, 
we  have  paid  to  fimtiar  publications,  when  judicioofly  compiled.— 
This  volume  con  lifts  of  five  books.  The  nrft  contain*  a  variety 
of  moral  and  religions  ex t rafts.  The  fecond  and  third  books  con- 
•  lift  of  fe  left  ions  on  critical  and  chflical  fa  bj  eels,  and  orations  and 
'characters  from  ancient  and  modern  hiftorians.  The,  fourth  book 
contains  narratives,  dialogues,  and  other  humourous  and  enter- 
taining pieces.  The  fifth  book  coofifts  of  (hort  introductions  to 
geography,  aftronemy,  chronology,  natural  hiftory,  and  of  chro- 
nological tables  of  remarkable  events,  and  of  the  *ra,  the  cqun- 
try,  and  the  writings  of  learned  men.— Thefe  extracts  are  taken 
from  the  wor,ks  of  our  moil  valuable  and  approved  authors,  and 
appear  well  adapted  to  the  defign  mentioned  in  the  title-page. 
They  contain,  a!fo,  a  greater  quantity  and  variety  of  valuable 
matter,  than  we  have  obferved  in  any  fimiiar  compSations.  This 
remark  has  been  particularly  fuggefted  by  our  noticing  the  con- 
tents of  the  fifth  book,  which  have  been  felected  with  great  care 
and  accuracy  from  *  fuch  authors  as  have  laid  down  the  ftrft  prin- 
ciples of  thofe  branches  of  knowledge,  in  the  moft  compendious 
and  intelligbile  terms/  corrected  according  to  the  rates!  improve- 
ments and  discoveries.  On  the  whole,  this  work  deforces  to  bf 
warmly  recommended,  as  an  in&ructive  and  pleating  companion  t* 
young  perfons  in  the  coarfe  of  a  fc  hoot,  education. 

Extrafls,  elegant,  inftruclfae*,  and  entertaining,    in  Poetry  ;  from 

the  rnoft  approved  Author s,  &c.  being  ftmilar  in  Defign  to  Extra/If 

in  Projc.     Large  §*vo.      lbs.' 6 J.  bound.    Itivinglons,  &c.   1791* 

This  volume,  with  refpect  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  executed, 
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pofleffes  fimilar  recommendations -with  the  extrads  In  profe»  Nu- 
merous and  pleating  felections  have  been  made  from  the  works  of 
our  moft  celebrated  writers ;  and  many  of  thofe  poems,  which  have 
received  the  ftamp  of  univerfal,  approbation,  are  inferted  entire. 
The  following  account)  taken  from  the  preface  to  the  volume,  will 
inform  our  readers  of  the  nature  of  its  contents.  The  firft  book 
is  compofed  of  pieces  on  facred  and  moral  fubje&s:  the  fecond 
of  dida&ic,  defcriptive,  narrative  and  pathetic  pieces.  The  third 
book  contains  extracts  from  our  belt  dramatic  writers,  and  par- 
ticularly Shakfpearc  ;  the  laft  edition  of  whofe  works,  by  Mr. 
Malone,  has  been  clofely  followed.  To  the  fourth  book,  which 
is  epic  and  mifcellaneous,  the  works  of  Spenfer,  Milton,  and  Pope* 
have  largely  contributed.  The  fifth  book  confifts,  chiefly,  of  lu- 
dicrous poems,  epigrams,  fongs,  ballads,  prologues,  epilogues, 
and  yarious  other  Uttle  pieces,  intended  for  amufementand  diver* 
fion,  .    . 

Epifttest  elegant,  familiar,  and  snfrnclive,  f eh  Bed  from  the  beft 
Writers •,  ancient  as  well  as  modern  ;  intended  for  the  Improvement 
of  young  Perfons,  and  for  general  Entertainment  :  being  a  proper 
Supplement  to  Extrads  in  Profe  and  in  Poetry,  Large  Svo.  9/. 
hound.     Rivingtons,  &c.     179 1. 

This  collection  of  the  letters  of  eminent  men  is  the  moft  copi- 
ous that  ever  has  been  offered  to  the  public  within  the  compafs 
of  one  volume,  and  at  fuch  a  trifling  expence.  It  contains  a  va- 
riety, which  muft  afford  gratification  to  readers  of  every  tafte  and 
defcription,"  while  to  young  perfons  it  exhibits  admirable  models 
for  epiftolary  correfpondence.  The  firft  book  coniifts  of  a  Selec- 
tion from  Melmoth's  Tranflation  of  the  celebrated  letters  of  Ci- 
cero and  Pliny.  The  fecond  book  contains  letters  written  by  pec* 
fons  of  our  own  nation, 'fame  of  them  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
moft  of  them  by  perfons  of  great  and  diftinguifhed  characters. 
Among  others,  we  meet  with  feveral  taken  from  the  curious  col* 
left  ion  of  fir  John  Fenn,  the  correfpondence  of  the  Sydney  fami- 
ly, the  letters  of  the  celebrated  Howell,  thofe  of  lady  Rachatl 
Ruffe],  and  the  correfpondence  of  Mr.  Locke,  Mr.  Molyneux, 
and  lord  Shafteibury.  The  third  book  is  formed  from  the  collect 
tions  of  letters  which  patted  between  Mr.  Pope  and  his  friends  ; 
from  thofe  of  bifhop  Rundle  to  Mrs.  Sandys;  archbifhop  Herring 
to  William  Duncombe,  efq  ;  archbifhop  Seeker,  bifhop  Gibfotf, 
the  countefs  of  Hartford,  afterwards  the  duchefs  of  Somerfet,  and 
lord  Barrington,  to  Dr.  Watts;  Dr.  Warburton  to  Dr.  Doddridge, 
Jtc.  &c.  The  fourth  and  fifth  books  confift  of  the  letters  of  Mr. 
S  hen  ft  one,  Mr.  Weft,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  6terne,  Dr.  Johnfon, 
aid  their  refpeftive  friends* 

JJ  b  2  Memorial/ 
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Mem,  rial  of  the  preftnt  State  of  Poland.     S*vo.     2/.  6d*     Debrett. 

1791. 
The  Ruffian  armament  was;  confidered  by  this  nation  as  abfurd 
ard  impolitic.  We  have  more  than  once  hinted,  that  it  wasim- 
poffible  the  whole  fcheme  fhould  be  no  more  than  procuring  bet- 
ter terms  of  peace  for  the  Turk?,  and  fuggefled  that  new  com- 
mercial views  were  probably  the  foundation  of  the  attempt.  The 
Memorial  before  us,  attributed  to  our  ambafiador  at  Warfaw,  ex- 
plains the  whole  plan  :  and,  after  mature  confideration,  we  can 
"venture  to  pronounce  it  equally  able,  fpirited,  and  enlightened. 
It  would  have  opened  new  fources  of  commercial  wealth;  and  un- 
ited the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea  by  a  country  favourable  to  this 
nation  and  her  manufactures.  The  temper  of  the  Poles  did  not, 
however,  bear  with  patience  the  propofirion  of  ceding  Dantzic  to 
Pruffia ;  and  undoubtedly  the  whole  would  have  been  pur  chafed  too 
dear  by  a  Ruffian  war.  The  reply  to  the  memorial,  which  ac- 
companies it,  is  the  work  of  no  common  hand.  The  great  ob- 
ject at  iflue  is,  whether  by  the  aid  of  Poland %  we  can  difpenfe 
with  the  commerce  of  Ruffia.  On  this  fubject,  the  fads  are 
not  yet  fuftciently  afcertained.  .  We  doubt  not  but  the  minifter 
will  ftill  keep  this  new  tract  of  commerce  in  his  eye :  there  are 
many  methods  dill  remaining,  by  which  the  duties  at  Dantzic 
may  be  lcfTened  for  Englifh  commodities,  or  perhaps  baits  may 
be  held  out  for  declaring  it  a  free  port.  Either  circumftaoce  muft 
be  highly  advantageous  for  this  nation.  We  cannot  conclude 
without  adding,  that  the  notes  of  the  editor  are  equally  weak  and 
virulent.  A  decided,  determined,  oppofition  to  the  minifter  is 
Confpicuous,  and  the  fonrce  is  fuflkiently  obvious. 

A*  EJfayon  the  Art  of  Dying ,  by  James  Martin,  Silk  Dyer*  8*ww 
is.  Martin.  179?. 
This  little  Effay  is  a  very  ufeful  and  judicious  one.  It  is  intend- 
ed to  direct  ladies  in  their  determinations  refpecting  dying,  by 
fhowing  the  colours  which  will  bed  admit  of  any  variation  of  hue, 
and  the  kinds  of  filks  bell  adapted  for  it,  Mr.  Martin  frems  well 
acquainted  with  his  bufinefs,  and  the  philosophical  chemift  will 
find  feme  hints,  incidentally,  and  feemingly  unintentionally,  feat- 
tered  in  this  Effay,  from  which  he  may  derive  information. 

A  Nat  rafive  of  Fa&s  relating  to  fome  Time  Keepers  confiru8ed  by 
Mr*  7.  Muege,  for  the  Dijccvery  of  the  Longitude  at  Sea.  8w. 
2tm     Payne  and  Son.      1792* 

The  excellency  of  Mr.  Mudge's  time-keepers  ar.e  well  known; 
and,  by  their  means,  the  longitude  is  undoubtedly  afcertained  *> 
every  ufeful  purpofe.  It  is  with  regret  we  hear  that  this  very  ad- 
mirable invention  is    ppofed"  by  Dr.  lyiafkelyne,  the  pation  of 
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obfervations  and  agronomical  tables.  Each  in  different  fitqaiiona 
would  be  of  iervice;  nor,  in  the  view  of  a  philofopher,  ought 
thffe  different  attempts  to  interfere  with  each  other*  Of  the  juf- 
tice  of  the  charge  we  can  offer  no  opinion :  Mr.  Mudge,  however, 
fpeaks  with  candour  and  apparent  propriety. 

Free  Mafonry  for  the  Ladies  ;  or,  the  Grand  Secret  difclofed.  timtH 
is.  Bew.  1792. 
The  ladies,  it  is  faid,  are  admitted  on  the  continent  to  the 
lodges  of  the  mafons,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  the  whole 
"ftcret.  The  ladies  in  this  country,  we  know  not  why,  are  left 
trailed.  We  fuppofe  the  author  can  juftify  to  himfelf  the  having 
revealed  fo  much  as  he  has  done  in  the  prefent  pamphjet ;  but, 
while  we  refpec\  the  truth,  the  fincerity,  the  cordial  a&ive  bene- 
volence of  niafons,  we  feel  much  drfguftat  the  trifling  nonfenfeof 
their  foppofed  ceremonies.  The  not  eating  the  kernels  of  the  ap- 
ple may  probably  be  fimilar  to  the  Pythagorean  inftitution,  ab- 
ftine  a  fabis. 

The  Roman  hifloryj  continued  from  the  fecond  Century  of  the  Cbrif* 
tian  JEra  *  to  the  pefiruBion  of  the  Greek  Empire  by  the  Turks* 
izmo,.     y.6d.,    Dilly.     1792. 

The  author  of  this  compilation  feems  to  have  availed  himfelf 
chiefly  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  '  Decline  of  the  Roman  Empire.*'  The 
abridgement  contain?  an  account  of  the  p  rind  pal  events  -during 
that  period;  but  wiR  prove  lefs  interefting  to  many  readers,  a* 
the  compiler  has  avoided  giving  any  detail  of  the  theological  con* 
*rorerfie»,  which  had  no  fmall  influence  on  the  public  tranfa&ion* 
4n  thofe  times.  .  Mr.  Warburton  dedicates  the  volume  to  vifcouat 
Stormont'aeldeft  fob,  whom  hefty Jes  *  the  honourable  iW  David 
William  Murray,9  Flattery  has  fp  long  prevailed  in  dedications, 
that  it  may  now  perhaps  be  con  fide  red  as  an  indifpenfible  ingre- 
dient ;  but  fuch  a  mi£nomer  feems  to  be  4  new  fpecjes  in/tfje  art 
of  adulation. 

The  Triumphs  of  Reafon ;  exemplified  in  Seven  Tales*     Second  £*%<• 
tion.     umo.     zs.     Williams.     1792. 
Theie  little  tales  are  written  in  a  perfpfcnous,  elegant  4yleraqi 
are  well  calculated  to  aflift  the  caufe  of  religion  and  virtue. 

4  new  and  difiluQ  View  of the  memorable  Aaion  of  the  zph  of  July 
1778.  In  which  the  Whole  of  the  Affrerfons  caft  on  the  Charac- 
ters of  the  FlagrOfficers  are  frown  {0  be  totally  unfounded  \  and  the 
Mi f carriage  traced  to  its  trite  Cauft \  By  Robert  Beatfon%  Efa* 
9<vo.     1/.     Strahan.     1791* 

The  naval  a&ion,  of  which  this  author  treats,  has  already  been 
the  fubjeft  of  much  enquiry  and  obfervation ;  and  the  accounts  of 
it  have,  in  general,  been  greatly  tin&ire4  w^n  &*  prejudices  of 
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Y&rrf*  According  to  Mr.  Beat/on,  none  of  the  officers  concerned 
4n  tb*t  tranfaaion,  were  to  bkme.  The  whole  misfortune  of  that 
-day,  be  thinks,  depended  on  the  want;  of  fignals,  which  prefect* 
^d  t  proper  Oannmonication  between  the  commander  in  chief  an*4 
the  feveral  ihips  in  the  fleet.  He  urges  the  expediency  of  res»er 
.dying,  in  futwe,  a  defect  of  great  importance  to  the  interefb  of 
the  nation.  For  which  purpofe  he  recommends,  with  much  zeal 
and  propriety,  a  more  complete'/}' Hem  of  fignals  than  has  hither. 
to  been  adopted  in  the  navy. 

ttimgkU  ##  thi  Origin  and  E&eUtnee  of  Regal  Govcnnrntt.    $«t, 
ia     Stockdale.     1790* 
Tltedefg*  of  this  *uthor  is  to  invalidate  the  principles  of  thoft 
politic*!  e«thtt6aft»  who<  hare  lately  contended: with  much  rehe* 
ttence  tor  the  unalienable  rights  of  man,  end  who  labour  to  ex- 
pel fuberdioation  from  civil  inciety.    He  endeavours  to  wow,  by 
*fce  Vetera!  progrefs  of  die.  human  mind  in  farming  plans  of  aflb- 
ciatioo,  and  by  the  ear  Heft  examples  in  hirtory,  that  the  regal 
•fistmoff  government  is  the  beft  adapted  td  practice,  and  that  it 
irasorigiaalry  inftitutetf,  not  by  means  of  violence,  but  with  the 
general  coofent  of  the  people.  The  authors  Mm^rlcs'are  well  in* 
tended,  and  may  fcxve  as  a  plain  refutation  o*f  the  vifionaVy  tljeo- 
jies  of  government  maintained  by  thofe  modern  innovators.    ' 

fitSfecrt  *f  Henry  Gr^Wm*  Efy.  on  thtt  Addrtfs  to  his  Majtfyv 
.    ^.ret  &ftmi*g*f  tht  IrtjkFarliamirU.  1792.     8w.     if.  6tL 

Hiigway.  iyoa. 
i  In  this  fpeech  Mr.  G rattan,  with  his  nfnal  warmth,  oppofa 
:1kmt  parts  of  the  addreft  of  the-  Irifli  hovfe  of  commons  to  his  ma» 
lelty,  It  is  no  dttparagen\ent  to  the  speaker's  ingenuity,  toos> 
•ferve',  tlfet  his  arguments  n*e,  in  generat\  .drawn  from  the  fond 
Of  decfamatidn  ;  and  the  effect  of  his  eloquence  may  be  knows 
*fto&  the*  ifloe  at  the  debate*  tfce  addrefowas  carried  without  aa 
amendment.    An  Appendix  to  the  fpeech  contains  the  public  pa* 

rt  e*d  refoluticas  of  $he  united  Irifli,  the  committee  cf  delegates 
$hc  Roman  Catholics,  ,&c» 

-nmigJkti  a*  tbi  PratriefyeffMint  Rmfitr  tvm.     S«#«     xu    Ca- 

deU#     1791. 

The  author  of  thefe  Thoughts  ohje&s  to  the  alteration  of  the 

snoveable  terms*  his  only  argument  again  ft  which  is  contained  In 

the  following  paragraph  ;  (  The  confequence  of  this  propofed  aU 

aeration  wilt  be,  that  Qood-friday  and  Eafier-Day  will  fometimes 

Jttppen  in  the  middle  of  the  Law-Terms :— and  that  fuitors  will 

at  that  feafan  be  called  together  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to 

jive  their  attendance  at  weftminfter : — an  event  againft  which  our 

church,  our  courts,  of  law,  and  our  legiflature,  have  hitherto 

.m$j&  carefully  provide^' 
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A  trie/  Bxamtnatb*  into  the  tntreafe  of  the  Revtnwe,  Commerce,  mad 
eTtavifatiom  0/  Great  Britain,  fime  theConehfion  nf  the  Pkaet  em 
1783/  A  nemt  Edition,  with  Additions,  yto.  i>.  Scocfcdale.  17929 

It  appears  from' this  Examination  'that  the  revenue  has  at*' 
moft  gradually  rifen,  in  the  courfe  of  the  laft  nine  years,  from 
10,194,2591.  to  14,1 32,0001.  Of  this  great  increafe,  amounting 
10  near  four  millions,  it  is  obferved, 'that  1,075,000!.  may  bet 
placed  .to  the  account  of  new  taxes  impofed  within  that  period*. 
968,000!.  is  derived  from  the  improved  collection  of  feveral  prin- 
cipal duties*  A  farther  proportion  is  owing  to  tie  ■teafures  for 
preventing  contraband  trade,  and  for  the  better  collection  of  the 
revenues ;  and  '  the  remainder,  lays  the  author,  is  to  be  afcrib* 
ed  to  the  ingenuity  and  energy  of  our  manufacturers,  the  enter* 
■rife  of  our  merchants,  and  to  the*  general  fpirk  of  the  nation, 
whkh  has  availed  itfeJf  with  fuch  efficiency  of  the  advanuges  and 
bjeffings  of  peace* *  The  Examination  appears  to  be  accurate,  and 
the  refill t  of  it  confirms  the  general  obfervation  refpe&ing  the  pre- 
feat  national  profperity.  Its  aera  mould  be  particularly  examin- 
ed, for  it  bears  fo  near  a  refemblance  to  a  late  celebrated  mini- 
ferial  fpeech*  that  one  is  moft  probably  copifd  from  the  other z 
the  curious  politician  muft  decide,  whether  this  was  the  proto* 
type  of  the  Budget,  or  the  contrary.  The  fource,  at  all  events, 
may  have  been  the  fame.  ' 

A  Litter  to  tbie  Right  Rev.  the  L*rd  Bijhop  of  Chejrer,  open  the  Re* 
movalofpoor  Children  from  their  refpeSTwc  Settlements  to  the  Cstf- 
ton  and  other  ManufaBeries  ofManchefier,  &c.  fcfr.  Itme.  It* 
Faulder.      1792. 

The  author  argues  very  warmly  againft  feparating  children  from 
their  parents  and  their  native  home,  to  affift  the  cotton  mann* 
failure  in  diftant  counties.  Hrs  moft  powerful  argument  how- 
ever is,  that,  when  grown  up,  they  muft  be  again  fern  back.  If 
this  be  juft,  the  plan  is  highly  injurious ;  but  we  have  foine  reafon 
to  believe  that  he  is  mifin formed. 

Thoughts  on  the  Manifefto  of  the  French  to  all  States  and  Nation** 
By  the  Rev.  R.  Jf^erthttgtpn.  8  v«.  1/.  Dehrett,  179a. 
The  Manifefto,  tranflated  m  this  pamphlet,  is  that  which  wan 
pofelifoed  when  the  neighbouring  princes  protected  the  emignanu, 
and  war  was  threatened  on  tbe  frontiers.  It  was,  indeed^  a  na(< 
terry  compo&iion,  and  deferves  all  the  praifes  which.  Mr.  Wor* 
duagton  has  bellowed  on  *.«-— Si  fie  femper  ! 

A  Letter  on  Tytbes  to  Al  Toung,  Efq\  with  his  Remarks  on  it ;  ana 
a  fee  ond  Letter  in  Anfwer  to  tbofe  Remarks.  &<vo.  ir.  Cadell.  179*. 

The  author  of  the  Letter  replies  to  Mr.  Young,  who,  in  the 
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Annals  of  Agriculture,  had  confidered  Tythe*  a*  an  injurious  tit. 
A  rejoinder  from  Mr.  Young,  and  fome  obfervations  on  it  by  Mr. 
§.  author  of  the  Letter,  are  fubjqined.  We  are  not  willing  to 
enter  into  the  merits  of  this  queftion :  tythes,  to  a  cettaia  extent, 
may  undoubtedly  be  defenisd ;  but,  on  the  whole,  as  «n  unpo- 
pular and  odious  import,  we  could  wifli  the  method  of  providing 
fcr  the  clergy  were  altered. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  author  of  the  New  Collection  of  Medical  Prescriptions, 
(fee  p.  523.)  after  pointing  out  the  error  there  mentioned,  pro- 
ceeds with  rhe  following  judicious  remarks: 

'  If,  notwith Handing  this  difference  between  the  London  and 
Vienna  preparations,  any  perfon  (hould  ftill  think  the  aforefaid 
mixtare  too  ftrong,  he  is  defired  to  refer  to  '  Collin's  Annus 
Medicus  Tertius,  Vienna?,  1779.  Pars  prima.  Caput  tertium. 
De  Cicutae  Efficacia.'  From  the  cafes  there  related  it  will  be 
feen,  that  this  phyfician  began  with  twelve  or  fifteen  grains  of  the 
extraft  in  pills  twfte  a  day,  which  he  afterwards  increafed  till  a 
dram  or  more  was  confomed  in  the  fame  fpace  of  time.  When  he 
prefcribed  the  extract,  as  he  frequently  did,  in  the  form  of  a 
mixture,  it  was  (as  in  the  mixture  under  confederation)  in  the 
proportion  of  about  feven  grains  to  every  ounce  of  the  liquid  me- 
dium. Of  fuch  a  mixture,  which  generally  ferved  for  two  days, 
lie  gave  from  half  an  ounce  to  a  whole  ounce  feveral  times  in  the 
day.  It  is  true  that  Storck,  the  introducer  of  the  remedy,  began 
with  only  two  grains  of  the  extract  twice  a  day ;  but,  when  prac- 
titioners became  familiarifed  with  the  medicine,  they  found  it 
might  be  adminiftered  much  more  liberally.' 

On  referring  to  the  work,  we  find  our  author's  account  ffri&ly 
correct;  but  we  cannot  avoid  adding,  that  we  are  apprehenfive 
his  comparative  view  of  the  different  (trengths  of  the  medicine  is 
ttot  exact.  His  note,  which  is  annexed  to  the  copy  in  our  hands, 
orders  half  a  drachm,  inflead  of  a  drachm,  to  be  added  to  eight  i 
dunces  of  the  liquid  menftruum ;  and  the  dofc,  inftead  of  being  re- 
peated every  three  or  four  hours,  to  be  given  only  three  or  four 
times  a  day.  In  the  prefent  date,  the  dole  of  the  foreign  extract 
is  three  grains  and  three. quarters ;  and  of  our  own  nearly  two 
grains,  a  dofe  that  with  many  irritable  people  in  higher  lire  k 
borne  with  great  difficulty.  Perhaps  it  would  be  fafer  to  make 
the  eight  ounce  mixture  with  a  fcruple,  or  fifteen  grains  only,  of 
the  infpiflated  juice  of  hemlock. 
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The  Iliad  and  Odyfjey  of  Homer ,  tranflated  into  Englifh  blank 
Vcrfe^  by  William  Couper\  Efq*    (Continued from  p.  £49.^ 

TTTE  obje&ed,  in  our  critique  of  laft  month,  to  Mr.  Cow- 
**  per  s  aiTertion  in  regard  to  the  impeccability  of  Homer. 
He  is  equally  decifive*  and  we  think  no  lefs  improperly  fo,  in 
regard  to  himfetf.  i  The  Englifh  reader  is  to  be  admonifh- 
cd  that  the  matter  found  in  me7  whether  he  like  it  or  not,  is 
found  alio  in  Homer ,  and  that  the  matter  not  fcund  in  me,  how 
much  foever  he  may  admire  it,  is  found  only  in  Afr*  Pope?  I 
have  omitted  nothing  :  1  have  invented  nothing/  When  Mr. 
Cowper  perfonifies  what,  in  Homer,  is  merely  an  epithet,  we 
certainly  may*  confider  that  perfonification  as  matter  not  found 
in  Homer.  Ulyfles  calls  a  Grecian  (Ii.  ii.  201.)  weak  and, 
cowardly,  wtq'khhx  *ai  ay«xx«<.  In  Mr.  Cowper  it  is  a  daf- 
tard  and  a  drone*  He£tor  tells  the  Trojan  dames  (IK  vi.  29^.) 
that  4  woe  was  on  the  wing ;'  the  original  *  is -*r*xxM<n  3s  *»&' 
i^uttto.  Diomede  exclaims,  with  *  a  voice  like  thunder/  (II. 
viii.  108.)  in  Homer  f,  o-fxeofateov  J*  tCoimv.  We  are  often  told 
of  *  the  flower  of  Ilium/  and  c  the  flower  of  the  hoft/  but  np 
flmilar  phrafe  is  to.  bef  foiind  in  Homer.  *  Scratched  her  lily 
hand,*  is  an  epithet  neither  in  Homer  nor  Pope.  The  latter, 
indeed,  plcafantly  amplifies  the  difafter  of  Venus : 

*  Rai'd  her  foft  hand  (^^  «{««>{)  with  this  lament  td wound.'  - 

'  If  def.ru8ion  born*    . 
On  nvings  of  defiiny  this  day  approach 
The  Grecians,  they  will  fly  our  firft  aflault/     II.  xii.  97* 

4   The  figure  is  very  bold,  but  not  in  Homer  or  Pope. 


•  Horn,  ru  X41.  f  Horn.  ▼!.  92. 

X  Horn.  t.  42J. 
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The  words  marked  in  Italics,  in  the  fubfeqaent  quotations, 
may  certainly  be  confidtreii  as  additions  to  the  original. 

— — *  Thcftor  next  he  fmcte. 
He  on  his  chariot  feat  magnificent 
Low-cow' ring  fat,   a  fear»dtftra3ed form, 
And  from  his/tf^/^grafp  the  reins  had  fall'n.* 

H.  xvi.  4S*. 

'   ■  ■    now  woe  to  Troy 
From  Jove  himfelf !  her  fate  is  on  the  wing,     II*  ii.  39* 

En  fog. 

Again : 

— — *  the  heavens 
Sang  them  together  with  a  trumpet's  voice.'    Ik  xxi.  454, 

Therfites  farcaftrcally  remarks, 

— «  But  hufli— AchiHes  lack* 
Himfelf  the  fpirk  of  a  man  5  no  gall 
Hath  he  within  him,  or. bis  hand  long  fin ce 
Had  flop ped  that  mouth,  that  it  ihottld  feoff  no  more* 

IL  ii.  290* 
This  is  but  a  tot  translation  of 

H  yap  «»  A^fttfc*  >**  vfaj*  Xotfajan. 

Then  follows, 

*  Thnsmoc/ring  rojal  dgamemnon,  fpake 
Therfites.' 

It  (hould  be  reproaching?  not  *  mocking  Agamemnon'  the 
Paftor  of  his  people.  The  phrafe  is  oriental^  and  often  occurs* 
Here  it  fliould  certainly  have  been  retained,  as  an  elevation 
of  his  character  feems  intended.  The  fame  endearing  expref- 
fion  in  Ulyfifes*  fpirited  anfwer,  is  cooly  rendered^  *  leader  of 
the  hoft,'  and  the  words  following  in  Italics  aire  not  in  the 
f  original. 

■*  If  I  find  thee,  as  ev*n  now, 

Raving  a*nd  foaming  at  the  lips  again, 
May  never  man  behold  Ulyfies'  head 
On  thefe  my  moulders  more—'    II.  ii.  312. 

It  muft  be  confeffed  that  Ulyfles  concludes  his  fpeech,  both 
in  the  original  and  the  copy,  more  like  a  fchdding  fchool-mif- 
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trefs,  with  her  birchen  rod,  than  a  Grecian  hero  *  menacing  with 
the  fceptre  of  command. 

— ~*  Next  his  God 
Each  man  invoked :  of  the  immortals  bim 
Whom  beprtfirri——?     Jl.  ii.  480. 

tt  Would  fepm  by  this  that  the  Greeks  thought  that  each  man 
had  his  peculiar  tutelar  divinity,  as  every  one  is  fuppofed  to  have 
his  particular  faint,  in  fome  Roman  catholic  countries,  to 
whom  he  applies  in  cafes  of  great  emergency*  It  is  a  pity  the 
original  does  not  more  ftrongly  countenance  the  idea,  as  it 
would  tend  to  illuftrate,  in  a  finking  manner,  the  fimilitude 
that  has  been  pointed  out  between  popery  and  paganifm* 

AXXoc  )*  cM«  ifi£l  &»?  atttyinramf, 
kuypfMMHf  0aM»Trt  yi  fv^fiv  tuu  fXfkf  Affctf. 

Thefe  inftances  which  we  have  given,  of  Mr.  Cowper'a 
inventing  or  adding  to  the  original,  do  not  probably  much 
ufk&  his  merit  as  a  tranflator.  He  fhould  not,  however,  have 
affirmed  fo  pofitively  that  he  had  abftained  from  every  thing 
of  die  kind.  The  following  ones  of  omijjion  ftand  nearly  in 
the  fame  predicament. 

•  Then  bore  Pontonous  to  every  gneft 

The  brimming  cup ;  they,  where  they  fat,  -performM 
Libation  due.*    Odyf.  xiii.  66. 

Ppntonous*  in  Homer* 'xiii.  54.)  mingles,  as  well  as  car* 
riea  the  wine,  which  is  offered  in  libation  to  all  the  heavenly 
deities. 

*  Stand  forth  f  O  gueft,  thon  alfo  prove  thy  fkl.l 

If  any  fuch  thou  boaft  in  games  like  ours.'  Odyf.  viii.  177* 

The  endearing  title  of  father  with  which  Laodamas,  con- 
fonant  to  character,  addreffes  Ulyfles,  is  omitted  here,  and 
retained  by  Pope. 

The  anfwer  which  the  hero  makes  almoft  immediately  after 
to  another  youth,  who  had  infulted  him,  may  ferve  to  (how 
that  when  Homer  rifes^  Mr.  Cowper  fometimes  not  only  vies 
with  his  great  original  in  ftrength  and  energy,  but,  even  in 
eloguence  and  fpirit,  though  ftrictly  faithful,  with  Pope's  high* 
ly-ftnifhed  and  animated  paraphrafe  %. 

c  To  whom  Ulyfles,  frowning  dark,  replied, 
Tbou  haft  ill  fpoken,  fir,  and  like  a  man 

•  Pope,  without  .deviating  from  the  original,  improves  the  meaning*,  and 
conclude*  the  fpeech  in  a  manner  remarkably  fpiriied  and  fubiime.    11.  3*0. 
f  Vid.  Horn.  Odyf.  vi&  144. 
}  Ody£  viii.  183* 

C  c  z  Regardleft 
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Regard Jefs  whom  he  wrongs.     Therefore  the  Gods 

Give  not  endowments  graceful  in  each  kind, 

Of  body.,  mind,  and  utt'rance,  all  to  one. 

This  man  in  figure  lefs  excells,  yet  Jove 

Crowns  him  with  eloquence  ;  his  hearers  charm'd 

Behold  him,  while  with  modeft  confidence 

He  bears  the  prize  of  fluent  fpeech  from  all, 

And  in  the  ftreets  is  gazed  on  as  a  God! 

Another,  in  his  form  the  Pow'rs  above 

Referable*,  but  do  grace  around  his  word 

Twines  itfelf  elegant.     So,  thou  in  form 

Haft  excellence  to  boaft  ;  a  God,  employ 'd 

To  make  a  ni after- piece  in  human  fhape, 

Could  but  produce  proportions  juft  as  thine; 

Yet  haft  thou  an  untutor'd  intellect. 

Thou  much  haft  moved  me ;  thy  unhandfome  pbraf* 

Hath  roufed  my  wrath  ;  I  am  not,  as  thou  fay 'ft* 

A  novice  in  thefe  fpons,  but  took  the  lead 

In  all,  while  youth  and  ftrength  were  on  my  fide. 

But  I  am  now  in  bands  of  forrow  held, 

And  of  misfortune,  having  much  endured 

In  war,  and  buffetting  the  boift'rous  waves. 

Yet,  though  with  mis'ry  worn,  I  will  eflay 

My  ftrength  among  you  ;  for  thy  words  had  teeth 

Whofe  bite  hath  pinch'd  and  pain'd  me  to  the  proof.' 

When  Ulyffes  draws  his  bow,  it  is  feid  that, 

*  Thro'  all  the  rings 
From  firft to  laft  the  * ftedcbargd weapon  flew, 
IiTuing  beyond.'     Odyf.  xxi.  506. 

nfXtrtiart  y  ex  n/uCptrf  ir&rroi? 
TTpmi;  ?H\wict  ha.  fr*  apwp;  nkSt  4v$*(i 
lo;  £aXxoC«£>JC. 

We  prefer  the  original  epithet,  which  Signifies  <  weighty 
with  brafs.'  The  image  of  its  almoft  piercing  through  the 
door,  (hould  certainly  have  been  retained  5  as  it  exemplifies  the 
ftrength  of  Ulyflcs,  and,  confequently,  tends  to  encourage 
him,  and  terrify  the  fuitors.  Pope  has  amplified,  but  not  in- 
judicioufly : 

'  The  whizzing  arrow  vanifh'd  from  the  ftring. 
Sung  on  direct,  and  thredded  every  ring. 
The  folid  gate  its  fury  fcarcely  bounds  ; 
PiercM  thro'  and  thro*  the  folid  gate  refounds.*  xxi.  461. 

Mr.  Cowper  mentions  it  as  his  c  chief  boafi  that  he  has  ad- 

•  This'appears  rather  too  finical,  aa  doe*  the  well-known  expreflwn  of  i<*»f 
t>o:t«?  being  rendered  '  the  ivory  guard.* 

**  herei 
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hered  deftly  to  the  original.'     Many  exceptions* !  might  here, 
Jikcyviie,  be  made.     Agamemnon  thus  rebukes  his  foldicjrs.    ' 

f  Oh  Greeks  !  the  flfairte  of  Argos !  arrow -doom9 d ! 
fllujb  ye  not!  wherefore  ftand  you  thas  aghafl, 
Like  fawns  which  wearied  after  fcoaring  wide 
The  champaign,  gaze  and  pant,   and  can  no  mkreS 

*  :.  .- ••*  U.  iv.   283. 

The  original  rather  figfiifies;  *  Oh  Greeks!  brave  archers 
(or  (hooters  fcf  fatal  arrows),  now  deferving.reprOacB^ave  you 
no  reverence  for  yourfelves  ?  Why  thus  motionlefs  and  ftupi- 
tied,  Ijke  hincfo,  .who  after  they,aje  tired  wjtrj  running*  oyerthe 
wide  plain,  ftand  ftil),  and  have  no  ftrength  remaining,.' 

Af/im,  »ejtta^«,  iXiyXtic,  tf»u«t€f#0f; 

Tuffl*  wt^c  icon  TtduiroTK,  wn  »s€f«s  ..■'•.»* 

At  t' ivii  «>iitB/(AO>,  WtfXcof  irifyeij  Snwai,  - 

Er«C*,  **'  «f*  t*c  rf«  ferret  ffrjj  ytytrrtA  aXx?.     HoM??r.*iffc.     - 

*  No  man  in  all  Phacacia  (hall  by  force         (  . 
Petain  thee.     JufUer^insJ^f/.jfbr.bieLO  '  Ody£  viL  393, 

So  Alcinous  tells  UJyffes  in,  the  tranflationjWir/tfce  reafeft 
he  aifigns  in  Homer  is,  '  becaufe  Xuch  an  aj^ion.woijJd  be  dif- 
plcafing  to  Jupiter.'  "        '.'"*' 

1 '  i  fxn  t»t»  ^uXo*  ht  ira?£i  yf  rem*  f 

<  the  blue-eyed  Goddefs  as  upborne 

Ori  eagtes  wings  vani^ed.'-  OdyC  iti.  469^ 

The  original  is  in  the  form  of  an  eagle.    *v*«iWt*. 
PaUas  tells  Ulyffes ; 

— '  But  I,  who  keep 
Thee' in  all  difficulties  am  divine.'     Odyf/xif.  'j&1 

This  would  induce  us  to  ijnderftand  the  reverie  of  what  is 
jpeant.  ■  She,  does  not c  keep"  butpreferveor  guard  (fv?uwrcrw) 
him i  in  all  .difficulties.         ..,.  /    .  . 

Alcinous  fpeaks  of  Derhodocus,  the  Bard,  *as  one, 

— «  whom  the  Gods  have  bleft  /   • 
With  powers  of  fong  delegable,  unmatched    M  „ 
By  euty  *voben  bis  genius  once  is  f red.9     0<Jyf.  vli?.  52. 

This  circumftance  is  neither  mentioned  by  Homer*  nor 
Pope.  When  Ajax  in  die  (hades  ftalks  away  in  fuller  filence, 
Ulyflesfays, 

«»  *'  arigry  as  he  was 
I  had  prevailed  even  on  Kim  to  fpeak  : 
Or  had  at  leaft  accofted  hiiri  again1/  Odyf.  xf.^91. 

f  Hem. Odyf.ytiL  44,  ..  '.k 

~  Oc  3  •  ^  ll      •'    The 
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The  fentiment  In  the  Iaft- line  is  very  different  from  theboaft 
in  that  which  precedes  it;  and,  in  fa&,  is  not  countenanced  by 
the  original.     That  merely  lays, 

Penelope  thus  excufes  herfelf  to  UlylTes  for  having  fufpccW 
his  identity. 

'  For  horror  hath  not  ceafed  to  overwhelm 
My  foul,  lclt  fome  falfe  *lien  fhoold,  perchance 
£egu4e  roe,  for  par  houfe  fagws  unwro**f*ck? 

Odyf.  xxiii.  M$. 

This  is  a  vory  lax  tranflation,*  particularly  of  the  Iaft  line, 

Aire  y%  poi  du/u«c  iw  f  vdirrt  ftX«9-t» 
Eftiyti,  ju«  tic  /"I  C{»T«v  awa^tr*  nrttMtt  ' 
EA&tt,  *\AX«  y*{  xaxx  xfgfca  drAlutf?!*. 

Amphiareus  is  called  (Odyf«  xv.  295,)  *  a  Demagogue  re* 
nown'd.'  This  word  is  ufually  applied  to  thofe  who  incite  the 
people  to  mutiny:  and  it  would  have  been  more  appropriate 
to  Amphiareus,  and  true  to  the  original,  had  toofew  bcenren- 
4$rcd4  the  <  Leader  or  Defender  of  his  people/ 

Jupiter  grants  to  fome  people 

'  Wjfdom  which  profit^  many,  and  which  fa  vet 
Whole  cities  oft,  tho*  rruirenc'd  but  lyfe*w.'  fl.  xiii.  886. 

The  original  is  not  perfe&ly  clear  5  hut  no  way  refembles 
this  interpretation.  It  might  radier  be  conftrued,  «  who  P^ 
fcffes  it  beft  knows  its  ufe. 

.Whp«  Jupiter  rnenrions  that  Juno  *■  clajhes  with  his  coqn* 
fels,  tw**av,  taken  metaphorically,  as  Mr.  Cowper  fays,  from 
the  breaking  of  a  fpear  againft  a  fhield,'  we  have  no  objefltioq 
to  the  wprU  >  but  we  cannot  approve  of  it  when  ufed  as  fyno- 
nimous,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  for  fight  or  engage* 

'  Then  will  we  tlajb  again.'  *  * 

The  following  paffage  is  defcriptive  of  fome  young  hodeS 
Whofe  mothers  had  an  intrigue  with  Boreas, 

— — *  apd  all  fo  light  of  foot, 
That  when  they  wanton'd  in  the  fruitful  field 
They  fwept,  and  Jkafip9 4  it  not*  the  golden  ear, 
And  when  they  wanton'd  on  the  bonndlefs  deep, 
They  ikimmM  the  green -wave's  frothy  ridge,  fttm? 

U.xx«?8j. 
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Ato  m  U  <r*i{Tam  t*  tup*  tar*  SaXaovrif , 
A%f*  Mr*  fnyfMfs  «X#c  iroXi9*»  durxov* 

Lines  intended  to  give  an  idea  of  velocity  fbould  not  have 
been  clogged  and  ftiffened  by  inverfions.  They  are  tranflated 
very  differently  by  Virgil  (JEn.  vii.  8o8<)>  and  by  Pope  (II.  xx» 
27a) 

Out  *r  rnir*  Ofcwnw  >  iprmi  Bfort  «XX«c* 

Ow  Ttri  y  mV  Ofarvtf  ayaerofttP  iiftf  tiorfife      Horn.  12.  ill.  113, 

4  None  then  might  match  Ulyflei;  leifure,  then 
Found  none  to' wonder  at  his  noble  form*'     269. 

We  fbould  fufpe&  this  tranflation  of  being  'the  reverie  to 
what  was  meant.  Antenor  defcribes  the  very  aukward  ap- 
pearance of  Ulyfies  when  he  began  to  fpeak  :  '  you  would  at 
firft,  fays  he,  have  taken  him  for  a  fool  or  madman,  but  fo  fooa 
as  you  Tiad  heard  his  graceful  elocution,  then  you  would  have 
thought  no  one  equal  to  Ulyfles :  you  would  not  have  exprefled 
any  furprize  at  hisjirange  appearance* 

*  Meaelaus     ........    with  a  lance 

His  throat  tranfpierciag  while  ere£i  he  reeled   II.  v.  685. 

The  original  feems  perfectly  the  reverie— rraoi'  tyx**  win  he 
wounded  him  (  while  ftanding,'  i.  e.  in  his  chariot  preparing 
to  attack  Menelaus.  The  charioteer  is  immediately  afterwards 
killed  by  Antilochus,  as  Mr.  Cowper  renders  it,  *  dajbedhj 
a  ftone/    In  another  place  Ulyfles  kills  a  warrior ; 

■  ■  ■   *  from  his  cpurfers'  backs   % 
Alighting  fwift/     II.  xu  515. 

The  phrafe  feems  to  imply  feat  he  wa$  difmounting,  but  we 
are  not  to  fuppofe  that  the  art  of  riding  on  horfeback  was  known, 
at  leaft  pra&ifed  by  any  of  the  heroes,  during  the  fiege  of  Troy. 
The  phrafe  in  Homer  is,  *a9'  tvvcot  ai|«rra,  and  might  be  ren- 
dered, rufhing  on  with  or  from  his  horfes.  A  particular  paf« 
(age,  both  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyfley,  may  feem,  at  firft  view,  to 
countenance  the  idea  that  fome  did  ride  on  horfeback  at  this 
time,     Hefior  is  defcrLbed,  as 

— — *  feats  wonderful  of  fpear 
And  horfemanOup  atchieving.'     II.  xi.  609. 

The  exprefton  probably  favors  a  little  too  much  of  Aftley's 
equeftrian  exhibitions,  but  we  believe  it  thoroughly  confonant 
to  the  original  fenfe.  ♦  Feats  of  horfcmanfhip,'  were  bold  in 
admiration,  whether  they  rode  or  not,  during  the  fiege.  A  man 
is  celebrated  (II.  xv.  825.)  for  his  expertnefs  in  fpringing  from 
horfe  to  horfe,  when  driving  rapidly  a  chariot  and  four— could 
a  pupil  of  Aftle/s  do  more?  Iirthe  Odyffey,  likewife,  the  Tro- 
jans arc  defcribed  as 

Cc4  '  aimMs 
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*  nimble  vaulters  on  the  backs  of  fteeds.* 

Odyf.  xviii.  317, 

Here,  Kkewife,  we  fhould  underftand,  as  the  tranllatioh  feems 
to  intimate,  that  the  Trojans  are  not  celebrated  for  their  fkill 
in  riding,  but  tricks  of  horfemanfhip.  Had  the  former  been  in 
life  during  this  fiege,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  fo  accurate  an 
obferver  and  mannerfft  as  Homer,1  wouM  have  omitted,  or 
doubtfully  alluded  to,  a  circumftance  which  would  'have  en- 
abled him  to  have  diversified  his  fcenes  of  battle  by  a  gfeat  va- 
riety of  additional  pictqrefcjue  imagqry*  . ,  . 

Thehorfes,  to' continue  our  digreffive  fubjec"t,  whfcfy'Dio- 
ipede  takes  from  ^Eneas,.  T^ici  iwxoiy  and  with  which  he  after- 
wards contends  in  the  chariot-race  (II.  xxiii.  377.;,  are. con- 
stantly ftylcd  c  the  fteeds  of  Troy'  by  Mr.  CowpSej^  and 
4  the  fteeds  of  Tros*  by  Mr.  Pope,  which  we.  confide/as  their 
jnoft  appropriate  term.  Their  defcent  from  the  immortal  fteeds, 
given  by  Jove  to  Tros,  is  mentioned  in  the  fifth  book.  *  Dio- 
mede  often  boafts  of  their  pedigree*  and  appears  as  forid  of  hor- 
fes  as  a  Newmarket  peer,  and  eminently  knowing  in  heroic 
and  equeftrian.  genealogy.  We  iha]l  here  drop  the  fubjec"r, 
left  the  reader  trjould  fufpe£t  us  of  being  deeper  in  the  turf 
^han  in  Homer  \  we  hope,  however,  he  will  excufe  us  in 
making  a  farther  remark  relative  to  this  fpiritec|  hero.  When 
he  attacks  Mars  and.  Apollo,  the  phrafe  is,  'Am^vi  icb;^  \  ar- 
dent as  a  god.*  Thefe  deities,  likewife,  ufe  the  fame  exprefton 
when  complaining  of  his  audacity  (II.  v.  paffim.).  According 
to  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  and  aft,  indeed, 
t  like  a  devil*  appears  to  he  not  only  the  moft  literal  but  moft 
fuitable  tranflation *\  Mr.  Cowper  accordingly,  when  Patro- 
clus  makes  great  devaluation  among  his  enemies,  and  when  he 
perfifts  in  ftorming  the  walls  of  T*  roy,  though  guarded  by 
Apollo  (IL  xvi.  858*),  renders  the  phrafe  *  Dsemon-like/ 
Phoenix  likewife,  when  he  advifes-  yVchilles  not  to  imitate  the, 
f xample  of  Meleager,  fays,  ,  _ 

€  follow  thotr 

No  Daemon,  wr*o  woold  tempt  thee  to  a  courfe 
Like  his.?  .'Jl.  &.  748, 

•  The  idea,  however,  which  the.  yftyd  J)a5mon  here  conveys  is 
not  exactly  that  of  Homer.  It  gfves  us  rather  the  notion  of 
an  evilt  fpirit  according  tp  the  Chriftian  tyVtcm :  fuch  as  Hora- 
tio apprehended  the  gbpft  of  Hamlet's  father  to  be.  Plutarch 
afterts  that  Homer  entertained  the  idea  of  a  good  and  bad  De- 
mon or  Genius  attending}  each  individual:  but  he  conftandy 
ufes  <8>Bot  ang1  4*'/*»*  indifferently,  as  exprefl^ve  of  (he  lame 
meaning,  ; 

When 
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-  When  Agamemnon  in  the  fliades  enquires  of  Ulyfles,  whe- 
ther his  Ton  Oreftes  was  in  Pylos,  Orchomenos,  or  Sparta,  he 
receives  this  abrupt  anfwer. 

c  Atrides  a  lie  not  me  whether  he  live, 
Or  haire  already  died,  I  nothing  know; 
.Mer&ivords  are  vanity,  and better  /pared.9    Odyf.  xu  560, 

This  neither  agrees  with  the  tender  melancholy  they  are  fup- 

K>fed  to  experience  during  this  interview,  and  *  the  tears  they 
ed  difconfolate*  in  the  next  line ;  nor  with  the  original,  which 
rendered  literally  is,  c  Why  do  you  aflc  me  concerning  thefe 
things  ?  For  I  know  not  whether  your  fon  is  alive  or  dead.— ^ 
Jt  is  wrong  to  give  vain  and  groundless  information. 

Two  vuttiirs  are  faid  to  prey  on  the  liver  of  Tityus. 

—  '  nor  fufpe^d  his  hands  -  .  M     „ 

To  fray  them  thence/     Od yf.  x.  7Q9*     ... 

What  is  c  fray  ?'  the  original  word  is  awafjivtttt,  drive tH^n 

away.  .  '    »       —  *  i 

— ^-  Similar  of  tnddead/    Qdyf.  xxiv/^4-     *  ; 

Images  or  Shadows  (citaxa)  would  have  given  a  jufter  idea 
of  the  deceafed  faitors.  A  limular  is  a  counterfeit :  and  furely 
Mr.  Cowptfr  wcfcild  not  have  us  here  underftand.it  in  the  fame 
fenfe  with  FalftafF.  *  To  die  is  tote  a  couirterftit;  for  he  is 
■but  the  counterfeit  of  k  man  who  Hath  not  the  Kfe  of  a  man/ 

Homer  celebrates  Achilles  for  his  fwiftnefs,  but  never  ftyles 
him,  as  Mr.  Cowper  does,  4  the  fwifteft  of  the  fwift.'  (1J.  1. 
101.)  Nor  does  that  hero  call  Agamemnon  c  a  lhamelefs  wolf 
(jw/vwra),  nor  *  face  of  flint'  (fisy  awufc* ),  in  Homer  (II.  i. 
195-6).  Nor,  in  the  line-  preceding,  is  '  valeidarkning'  the 
exad  word  for  <mic$rra.  Mountains  may  be  Jbazfy  without  over* 
fbadowing  the, adjacent  valleys.  1 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  point  out  all  the  little  deviations  of  this 
kind  which  occur  in  Mr.  Cowper's  tranflation,  and  which  but 
for  *  his  chief  bozA  of  clofely  adhering  to  the  original,'  rnight, 
jn  general,  be  eafily  excufed*  --  •'  * 

That  the  language  is  not  always  very  highly  polifhed  muft  be 
fufficiently  obvious.  Mr.  Cowper  likewife  is  fully  fenfible  of 
it ;  and  *  to  obviate  uncandid  criticifm,'  declares, 

'  To  thofe  who  (hall  be  inclined  to  tell  me  hereafter  that  my 
di&ion  is  often  plain  and  unelevated,  I  reply  beforehand  that  I 
know  it — that  it  would  be  abfurd  were  it  otherwife,  and  that  Ho- 
mer himfelf  ftands  in  the  fame  predicament.     In  faft,  it  is  one 
:  of 
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of  his  numberlef6  excellencies,  and  a  point  in  which  his  judg- 
ment never  fails  him,  that  he  is  grand  and  lofty  always  in  the 
right  place,  and  knows  infallibly  how  to  rife  and  fall  with  hit 
fubjea/ 

We  may  admit  this  of  Homer  5  but  k  muft  alfo  be  allowed 
that,  in  the  tamer  parts  of  his  poems,  there  is  a  mufical  flow, 
a  fonorous  cadence,  or  happy  difpofition  of  words,  that  charms 
the  reader's  ear,  and  renders  him  infenfible  to  the  poverty  of 
die  fubject.  Mr.  Cowper's  language,  though  plain,  is  com- 
monly forcible,  the  turn  of  many  fentences  is  truly  claffical, 
and  his  numbers  often  happily  varied :  but  we  generally  look  in 
vain  for  the  long  majeftic  march,  or  liquid  flow  of  harmony, 
that  cheers  us  amidft  lcenes  which  would  otherwife  but  faintly 
intereft  the  mind;  Homer,  doubttefe,  poflTeffed  an  amazing  exu«* 
berance  of  invention;  and  his  two  poems  exhibit  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  defcription,  both  as  to  imagery  and  character ;  but  an  al- 
mou  perpetual  continuance  or  renewal  of  figures  augtrft  or  beau- 
tiful, of  Situations  new  or  (hiking,  is  requifite  to  Amain  the  dig- 
nky  or  energy  of  blank  verfe,  when  continued  through  a- long 
fucceffion  of  pages,  fo  as  to  gratify  the  reader's  mind,  or  intereft 
bis  attention.  As  this  excellence  belongs  not  even  to  the  ori- 
ginal, it  cannot  be  expected  in  a  clofe  tranflatidh."  Meafured 
profe,  where  fidelity  is  the  great  object,  muft  frequently  occur, 
and  either  Truth  or  Poetry  be  thrown  into  the  back-ground. 
To  palliate  this  evil,  where  the  ftrength  of  the  fentiment  or 

frandeur  of  the  incident  would  not  iupport  the  di&ion,  Mr, 
*owper  often  endeavours,  by  a  claffical  combination  or  diflb- 
ciation,  by  tranipofition  or  inversion,  to  add.fome  degree  of 
force  and  vigour  to  it.  Double  negatives  have  taken  fome  root 
in  our  poetic  foil,  by  Milton's  having  tranfplanted  them  from 
die  Greek ;  and  would,  on  that  account  alone,  have  been,  at  leaft, 
fxcufable.  They  were  fotnetimes,  however,  ufed  by  more  an- 
cient poets.  Jn  Fletcher's  *  Mad  Lover/  one  of  the  charac- 
ters fays, 

'  Nor  none  dare  difobey.* 

§uch  are  the  following : 

*  Nor  Thetis  not  complied.* 

*  nor  our  return 
From  Ades  knew  not  Circe/ 

Some  phrafes  of  a  (imilar  kind  add  grace  and  dignity  to  the 
di&ioru  The  inverfions  fprinkled  through  the  following  beau- 
tiful lines,  heighten  greatly  their  effed.  The  Trojans  prepare 
to  force  the  Grecian  entrenchments  ;  and 

'  — '  while  they  prefs'd  to  pafs,  they  fpied  a  bird 
Sublime  in  air,  an  eagle.     Right  between 
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Both  holts  he  foar'd  (the  Trojan  on  his  left) 
A  Terpen t  bearing  in  his  pounces  clatch'd 
Enormous,  dripping  blood,  but  lively  itill 
And  mindful  of  revenge;  for  from  beneath 
The  eagle's  bread,  updarting  fierce  his  bead, 
Fad  by  the  throat  he  (truck  him  ;  anguiih-fick 
The  eagle  cait  him  down  into  the  fpace 
Between  the  hoftsr  and,  clanging  load  his  plumes* 
As  the  wind  bore  him,  Boated  far  away. 
Shudder'd  the  Trojans  viewing  at  their  feet 
The  fpotted  ferpent  ominous.'  .  ■■■  ■ 

Many  peculiar  arrangement?  of  expreffion  might  be  leleded, 
perfectly  unexceptionable ;  but  they  tend  very  often  to  obfeu- 
rity,  tometinhes  to  abfurdky.  Antenor  advifes  that  Helen 
0iQu|d.be  rcftored  to  Menelaus ; 

'  And  hope  I  none  conceive  that  aught  by  as 
Pefigned  flull  profper*  anlefs  fo  be  done.9 

•  Who  hath  of  late  beneath  Alcinous'  roof 
Our  king  arrived/     ■         Odyf.viii.15r 

'  Her  fnowy  arms  her  darling  fon  around 
She  threw  maternal.'    ■ .   ■    II.  vt  363. 

«  ■    —  *  From  the  ihores 
^CalJM  of  Abydus,  famed  for  fleeted  mares* 
Democoon/'      ■      Ii,  iv.  594, 

What  tangled  (kains  are  thefe  to  unravel  ?  Again : 

•Had  not  creft^toffing  Hector  Jiuge  perceiv'd 
The  havoc.'     H.  v.  805. 

UnJcfc  we  refer  to  the  original,  we  know  not  whether 
•  huge*  is  to  be  applied  to  the  havoc  or  to  Hector. 

1  Thou  art  young ;  and  were  myfetf 

Thy  rather,  thoa  ftouldft  be  my  lateft  born/    II.  ix.  6f. 

This  reads  like  an  aemgma.  The  original  fignifies,  «  in  re- 
gard to  years  you  might  be  my  youngeft  fon.' 

" 4  that,  by  the  will  of  Jove 

We- may  efcape,  perchance,  this  death,  fecdre.9 

Odyf.  xii.  »54. 

This  fentettee  is  inexplicable.  If  fecwre  by  the  will  of  Jove^ 
there  could  be  no  chance  of  their  periftking.  There  is  not, 
bowrver,  a  word  6f  fecuritjin  the  original.    Horn.  xii.  315, 

'  So  I ;  then  (hiding  large,  the  fpirit  tfeeilCft 
Withdrew  of  fwjft  Mitides,  along 
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The  hoary  mead  pacing,  with  joy  elate  . 

That  I  had  biuxon'd  bright  his  fan's  renown.' 

Odyf.  xu  6$%. 

Befides  the  inrerfions,  we  diflikethat  an  c  hoary  mead'  (hould 
be  fubftituted  for  a'<  a  meadow  of  afphodel ;'  an  herb  ufually 
planted,  as  the- note  tells  us,  round  Ithe  tombs  of  the  de<feafea. 
Thence  it  became  appropriated  by  the  poets  to  the  ftiadowy 
regions.  *  ftlafcon'd  'bright'  is  not  inumfon  with  the  fimplicity 
of  the  original.  •  Horn.  xi.  536.  - 

-     ,  >f,  ixis  ample  cheft  (i.  e.  a  lion's) 
With  gory  drops,  and  his  broad  cheeks  are  hang. 
,'»  ''        ^Tremendoifs  fpcclacle.*     Odyf.  *xii.'  469. 

1  A  chpft'ihurjg.with  drops  of  blood,  and  (broad  cheeks  alio, 
which  is  the  natural  conftru&io%  muft.be^  indeed,  a:  tremens 
dous  fpe&acle  J .  , 

■\"i-«  fooemoft  ran     :  '  -'~ 

Qz'AWx &c  hounds.'    04ytj4**543«         '   • 

Exclufive  offiHe  InveHron,  our  "reviewer,  in  the  hunting  de-» 
partment,  ol»je£fe  tcf  the  tranflatldri  of  '    : 

Spaniels  j  heftyjs,  f  1*^?  at  the  parting  PC  Tpruigirtgpf  game, 
but  bounds  always  ^//,  as  in  tr^e  prefent  cjicum^nce^  during 
the  chace. 

?-c  nor  for  all  the  brave 

Of  utiy  thvn  brothers.'     II.  vi;  550.     i.  e/1  For   all   my 
brave  brothers.  -...*•:* 

^  Trie  languagfe  fuffers  more  from'*fiich  distortions  to  prevent 
its  finking  irtto  profe,  than  might  have  been  required  for  the 
fetters  of  rhyme,  againft  which  Mr.  ^owper  fo  elaborately  de- 
claims \n  his  iPreface.  lie  there,  rjpt  oi}ly  '  pfads  guilty*  (if 
we  may  ufe  the  phraie,  when,  he  glories  in  nis  cjonFeffion)  to  a 
•chatge  that  migh!t be  urged againlthim, c of  histHcHoh's  being 
often  plain  and  uneleveted,  and  of  his  numbers  havfhg  now  ant 
then  an  ugly  hitch  in  their  gait,  ungraceful  in  ufelf,  and  incon- 
venient «to  thejeaderi*  bijt  like  wife-vindicates  his^ufejof  therm 
*  TThp  truth  js,  vfays  ne,  in  regard  to  his  limping  lines, 

+  .;^\th&LpoX£ne*fXhem  all  efeapsd  rne,,bptf]fiju:^  aa  tbey.arc* 
*ijjy'WVc  all  "made,  Aich  with  ,a  wilful  intention^  fa. poems  of 
*gt^ailepgth,thopeis  no  blemifh  more  tp  be  feared,  ^han  fame neis  qf 
numbers',  and  every  art  is  ufeful  by  which  ^it  may  be  avoided.  A 
line,  rough  m'  hfetf,  has  yet  its  recommendariorft :;  x{  faves  the 

6  Y •   — -■  -  •*    lklV-^        ear 
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eai*  the  pain  of  an  irkfome  monotony,  .and  feexns  even  to  add 
greater  fmoothnefs  to  others/ 

We  are  ready,  to  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Cowper  fometimes 
roughens  his  lines  with  fuccefs,  and  they  prove  an  excellent 
accompaniment  to  the  fentiment :  we  feel  their  force  when 
Ulyfles  ftruggles  for  life,  and 

— — c  the  rough  rocks  clafping,  flripp'd  his  hands 
Bare,  and  the  billows  now  whelmed  him  again/ 

Odyf.  v.  52*. 
And,  again,  when  the  hero  beheld  Sifyt>hus  : 

*  Thrnfting  before  him,  ftrenuous,  a  vaft  rock. 
With  hands  and  feet  ftruggling,  he  fhoved  the  Hone 
Up  to  a  hill-top  ;  but  the  fteep  well-riigh 
VanquiftVd,  by  fome  great  force  rep u  I  fed,  the  mafs 
RuJh'd  again,  obftinate,  down  to  the  plain.' 

We  are  fenfibly  ftruck  with  the  laborious  exertions  in  the 
flrft  lines,  and  the  laft,  like  its  Greek  model,  jumps  along  with 
the  utmoft  velocity.  But  the  meaning  contained  in  thefe  has 
no  connexion  with  fuch  accelerated  or  irregular  motion. 

*  When  Polybus*  fon  Eurymachus  began.' 

Odyf.  xvi.  405. 

*  till  the  earth  hide 

Many  a  lewd  reveller  at  thy  expence.'    Odyf.  xr.  40. 

4  Jupiter  even  thou  art  falfe  become, 
And  altogether  fo,'     II.  xii.  216. 

In  a  long  poem  we  have  muft  not  cxpe&  a  conftant  liic- 
ceffion  of  faultlefs  lines  :  yet  we  can  fee  no  reafon  why  mufical 
periods  might  not  be  placed,  according  to  the  author's  abili- 
ties, interchangeably  in  different  parts  of  different  lines,  a  fum- 
mo  ufque  ad  imum,  fo  as  not  to  difguft  the  reader  with  too 
level  a  ftream  of  harmony  5  why  flat  and  feeble  paffages 
mult  be  introduced  for  the  lake  of  variety.  A  fubJime 
jone,  in  the  midft  of  a  tedious  and  dull  narrative,  will, 
Joubtlcfs,  affe&  the  mind  more  forcibly  by  the  con- 
trail; and  an  unexpeded  vale  of  fertility,  in  the  midfl:  of  p. 
defert,  will  pleafe  the  traveller's  eye  more  than  a  fucccilion 
of  fine  objedts  in  a  rich  and  well-cultivated  Country.  Yet 
Dante  is  not,  therefore,  fuperior  to  Taffo,  nor  an  Arabian 
wildernefs  to  the  fruitful  plains  of  England.  But  c  Miltony 
Mr.  Cowper  adds,  *  whofe  ear  and  tafte  were  excruifite,  has 
exemplified,  in  his  ParadHe  Loft,  theeffedr,  of  this  pra&ice  fre- 
quently.'  Mr.  Cowper,  however,  muft  know  that  many 
paffages  in  Milton  art  not  approved,  but  excufcd,  on  account 
-----  ..:."•:  -:  of 
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of  the  fupcrior  excellency  of  others.  It  would  be  difficult  tb 
point  out  the  advantage  which  any  lines,  preceding  or  follow* 
ifkg  fuch  as  thefe,  can  obtain  by  companion  or  contraft. 

*  Latona,  illuHriotts  concubine  of  Jove/ 

*  When  now  they  had  all  purified,  and  no  fpot 
Could  now  be  feen  or  blemifti  more/     Odyf.  v.  113. 

*  Betide  the  fofs,  pondering  the  event/   II.  xii.  248, 
'  Sticbius  and  Mcneftheus  leaders  both/  II.  xiii.  24a. 

— — '  whom  Ihe  had  bom 
Herfelf  to  Ancbifes  pafturing  his  herds/     IL  v»  362. 

«  andhimfelf 

Lay  on  bis  back,  clamouring  in  the  duft/  Odyf.  xviii.  49J* 

■  »'  while  others  ran 
To  and  fro'  occupied  about  a  iheep 
New  paftur'd/  ,  II.  xxiv.  160. 

— — '  as  I  have  heard 
Lately  in  yon  neighbouring  opulent  land/  Odyf.  xix.  38$. ' 

€  On  an  undrefPd  hide 

Repofed,  where  we  threw  covering  over  him/ 

Odyf.  xx.  171. 

What  a  clufter  of  confonants  are  here  affembled  in  Ids  than 
two  lines ! 

— — c  thou  haft  err'd,  nor  invw'ft 
At  all  mjr  doom  from  Jove,  as  thou  prtten&ft, 
Kxxtftekft,  *c/  11.  xxii.  323. 

So  fays  Heflor  to  Achilles ;  who,  not  lor^j  after*  accoftl 
him  in  his  own  ftyle,  and  gives  him  a  Rowland  for  his  Oliver* 

— — «  thou  bad* ft  once  far  other  hopes 
And  Gripping  flain  Patroclus*  thought* ft  thee  fafe ; 
Nor  car*  £  ft  for  abfent  me/     IL  xxii.  381. 

To  exhibit  fuch  lines  for  the  fake  of  adding  to  die  efie&  rf 
others,  reminds  us  of  the  policy  of  Bayes,  who  profefled  his  ha- 
ving defignedly  underwritten  one  chara&er  to c  fet  off*  the  excel* 
lency  of  the  reft 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  dppcndix.)     - 

A  Voyage  to   the   South   Sea >  undertaken  by  Command  of  hs 

Majefty^  for  the  Purpofe  of  conveying  the  Bread-Fruit  frit 

to  the  Weft  Indies^  in  his  Maje/l/s  Ship  Bounty,  commanded 

by  Lieut.  W.  Biigh.     +to.     12s*  boards.     Nicol.     1 792.  % 

*\T17  E  have  often  had  occafion  to  mention  the  voyage  under- 

y  v    taken  to  carry  the  moft  ufeful  vegetable  of  the  tropical 

iflands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  thofe  of  the  Atlantic.    The 
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bread-fruit  tree  ws  an  objeft  of  the  utmoft  importance  5  and 
the  attempt,  though  from  an  unfufpe&ed  misfortune  it  at  fir  ft 
mifcarried,  muft  fie  confidered  as  the  fuggeftion  of  the  moil 
unbounded  benevolence,  conduced  with  the  mod  extenfive 
vKws,  and  produ£tive  of  the  greateft  advantages.  The  voy- 
age has  been  fignalifed  alfo  by  the  intrepidity  of  the  captain, 
who  traverfed  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  an  open  boat ;  and  if,  aa 
has  been  faid,  one  of  the  mutinous  feamen,  while  captain 
Bligh  was  going  into  the  boat,  obferved  with  an  oath,  tliat 
he  would  find  his  way  home,  it  muft  be  confidered  as  a  fpon- 
taneous  teftimony  of  his  general  chara&er  for  fpirit  and  refo- 
lution.  The  narrative  of  this  fingular  voyage  occurs  in  our 
Lxxth  vol.  p.  536,  and  it  is  republifhed  in  the  prefent  work, 
with  fome  corre&ions  and  elucidations.  But  thole  who  poflfefi 
k  may,  if  they  pleafe,  purchafe  the  reft  of  the  voyage  with- ' 
out  this  addition. 

The  defcription  of  the  fliip  is  the  fubjeft  of  the  firft  chap- 
ter,—of  a  (hip,  for  the  firft  time  in  the  annals  of  the  marine, 
changed  to  a  confervatory,  whofe  great  cabin  was  a  green,  and 
occasionally  a  hot-houfe.  'ttiere  were  other  fubordinate  views 
of  general  utility  in  this  voyage,  which  it  is  not  neceflary  to 
mention  at  prefent :  on  the  whole,  the  inftru&ions  and  the 
management  feem  to  have  been  dilated  with  great  fkill  and 
humanity.  The  firft  defign  was  to  go  round  the  fouthera 
promontory  of  America  •,  but  the  veflel  was  not  ready  in  pro- 
per time;  and,  when  they  reached  Cape  Horn,  the  weftcrly 
winds  were  already  fet  in  with  violence ;  they  went  therefore 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  reached  at  laft  Otaheite,  by 
a  circuitous  voyage ;  but  fuch  was  the  expedition  that,  reckon- 
ing the  fpace  ran  by  dire&  and  contrary  courfes,  its  extent  wa* 
27,086  miles,  and  at  the  rate  of  108  miles  every  24  hours* 
But  we  (hall  follow  our  enterpiifing  navigator  more  particular- 
ly, and  pick  up  a  few  of  the  more  generally  interefting  cveaif 
in  this  track. 

The  bread-fruit  tree  is  firft  defcribed,  from  the  accounts  o£ 
different  voyagers,  and  a  fe&ion  of  it  is  delineated.  The  de- 
fcription is  now,  however,  in  the  hands  of  the  greater  part  of 
our  readers.  Captain  Bligh  imitated  his  ereat  friend  captain 
Cook  in  dividing  his  crew  into  three  watches,  airing  the  hold 
and  drying  it  every  day  with  fire.  The  event  was,  as  might 
be  expe&ed,  his  crew  was  uiKjomiwnly  healthy  ;  and,  evea 
after  the  fevere  trials  in  endeavouring.  t$:  vveatfeer  Cape  Horn 
in  the  mod  ftormy  weather,  rheumatilm  was  almoft  the  onty 
difeafe.  One  man  died,  in  confequence  feemingly  of  a  nefcv«* 
ous  complaint  from  a  pun&ure  of  the  tendon  or  nerve  in  bleed-* 
ing.  When  they  reached  the  fouthern  latitudes*  their  live 
(lock  were  deftroyed,  and  the  hogs  only  were  hardy  enough  to 
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bear  the  feverity  of  the  weather.  The  albatrofies  and  pintada 
birds  were  lean  and  fifty ;  but,  when  caught  and  fed  a  little 
while  in  coops,  they  were  found  to  be  fcarcely  inferior  to 

f;eefe  and  ducks.  The  foundings,  of  the  coaft  of  America, 
rom  360  fouth  latitude  to  the  fouthward,  capt.  Bligh  tells  us, 
are  very  convenient  to  judge  of  the  diftance  of  fhips  from  the 
land,  as  there  are  often  thick  fogs  near  the  coaft.  f  To  go 
through  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire  muft  undoubtedly,  he  adds, 
ihorten  the  paffage,  as  all  the  diftance  faved  is  fo  much  gain- 
ed to  the  weftward ;  and  I  am  informed  that  fevfcral  harbours 
have  been  lately  difcovered,  by  the  South  Sea  whalers,  on  the 
north  fide  of  Staten  Ifland,  that  afford  fafe  anchorage,  with 
fupplies  of  wood  and  water.'  Off  Cape  Horn,  the  fituatioa 
of  the  fhip  did  not  feem  to  be  affefted  by  the  currents.  Cap- 
tain Bligh  did  not  fall  in  with  the  iflandsof  Triftan  de  Cunha, 
and  he  fufpe&s  that  Mr.  Dalrymple's  plans  are  correct,  where 
thefe  iflands  are  placed  a  little  more  to  the  north  than  in  the 
other  charts.  From  the  narrative  of  the  events  at  the  Cape, 
we  {hall  feleft  the  only  account  that  has  been  procured,  of  the 
unfortunate  furvivors  of  the  Grofvenor  Indiaman. 

•  During  our  ftay  here,  I  took  care  to  procure  feeds  and  plant* 
that  would  be  valuable  at  Otaheite,  and  the  different  places  we 
night  touch  at  in  our  way  thither.  In  this  I  was  greatly  affifted 
by  colonel  Gordon,  the  commander  of  the  troops.  In  company 
with  this  gentleman,  thelofs  of  the  Grofvenor  E  aft  Indiaman  was 
mentioned :  on  this  fubje&,  colonel  Gordon  expreffed  great  con- 
cern, that  from  any  thing  he  had  faid,  hopes  were  flill  entertained 
to  flatter  the  affectionate  wifhes  of  the  furviving  friends  of  thofe 
unfortunate  people.  He  faid  that,  in  his  travels  in  the  Caffre 
country,  he  had  met  with  a  native  who  defcribed  to  him,  that 
there  was  a  white  woman  among  his  countrymen,  who  had  a  child, 
and  that  fhe  frequently  embraced  the  child,  and  cried  molt  vio- 
lently. This  was  all  he  (the  colonel)  could  underftand ;  and, 
being  then  on  his  return  home,  with  his  health  much  impaired  by 
fatigue,  the  only  thing  that  he  could  do,  was  to  make  a  fiiend  of 
the  native,  by  prefents,  and  promifes  of  reward,  on  condition 
that  he  would  take  a  letter  to  this  woman,  and  bring  him  back  an 
anfwer.  Accordingly  he  wrote  letters  in  Engliih,  French,  and 
Butch,  defiring,  that  fome  fign  or  mark  might  be  returned,  ei- 
ther  by  writing  with  a  burnt  Hick,  or  by  any  means  fhe  fhoufd  be 
able  to  devife,  tofatisfy  him  that  fhe  was  there  ;  and  that  on  re- 
ceiving fuch  token  from*  her,  *vcry  effort- fhonld  be'maaVto  en- 
tire her  fafety  and  efcape.  But  the  Caffre/  although  apparently 
delighted  wifh  the  commiffion  which  he  had  undertaken,  never* 
returned,  nor  has  the  colonel  ever  heard  any  thing  more  of  him, 
though  he  had  been  inftrucled  in  methods  of  conveying  information 
through  the  Hottentot  country, 
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*  To  this  account,  that  I  may  not  again  have  occafion  to  in- 
troduce fo  melancholy  a  fubjetf,  I  (hall  add  the  little  information 
I  received  refpe&ing  it,  when  I  re-vifited  the  Cape,  in  my  re  urn 
towaids  Europe.— A  reputable  farmer,  of  the  name  of  Hoihoufen, 
who  lives  at  Swellendam,  eight  days  journey  from  the  Cape,  had 
information  from  fome  CasTre  Hottentots,  that  at  a  crawl,  or  vil- 
lage, in  their  country,  there  were  white  men  and  women*  On 
this  intelligence,  Mr.  Hoihoufen  anted  permUIiori  of,  the  governor 
to  make  an  expedition,  with  fome  of  the  farmers*  into  the  coun- 
try, requiring  a  thoufand  rix-doilar*  to  bear  his  expences.  The 
governor  referred  him  to  Mr,  Wocke,  the  landros  of  Grave-ren- 
net, a  new  colony,  in  his  way.  But  ftom  the  place  where  Air* 
Hoihoufen,  Jives,  to  the  landros,  Mr.  Wocjce's  residence,  is  n 
month's  journey,  which  he  did  not  chufe  to  undertake  at  an  un- 
certainty* as  Mr.  Wocke  might  have  disapproved  of  the  enter* 
prize*  It  was  in  October  laft  that  Mr.  Hoihoufen  offered  to  go 
.  on  this  fervjce.  He  was  one  of  the  party  who  went  along  the  £ea- 
coaft  in  fearch  of  thefe  unfortunate  people,  when  a  few  of  them 
firft  made  their  appearance  at  the  Cape.    I  am  however  informed, 

•  that  the  Dutch  fanners -ere  fond,  of  making  expeditions  into  the 
country,  that  they  may.  have  opportunities  of  taking  away  cattle  ; 
and  (his,  I  apprehend,  to  be  one  of  the  chief  reafoos  why  under- 
takings of  this  kind  are  not  encouraged.' 

The  latitude  of  the  Cape,  our  author  thinks,  is  corre£Hy 
'  fet  down  by  major  Reunell,  confidering  the  Cape  to  be  the 
foutbernmoft  point  of  land  between  Table  Bay  and  Falfe  Bay, 
Captain  Blieh,  from  many  obfervations  with  good  inftruments, 
found  it  to  be  in  lat."  34.0  23'  fouth.  The  time-keeper  anrV^r- 
'  cd,  on  trial,  very  well:  it  varied  only  3*  23/'!  j  lofing  about 
3"  per  day. 

*  From  the  Cape,  the  Bounty  proceeded  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  the  following  meteorological  obfervations  merit  be- 
ing particularly  tranfenbed. 

4  In  our  panage  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,   the  winds 
were  mojtty  from  the  weftward,  with  very  boitferoos  weather :  but 

•  one  great  advantage,  that  this  feafon  of  the  year  has  over  the 
fnmmer  saonths  is,  m  being  free  from  fogs.  I  have  already  ne- 
flwurked,  that  the  approach  of  ftroag  Southerly  winds  it  announced 
by  many  .kinds  of  birds  of  the  albatro/s  or  petterel  tribe,  and  the 
abatement  of  the  gale,  or  a  flsift  of  wind  to  the  northward,  by 
their  keeping  away*  The  thermometer  alfo  very  quickly  (hews 
when  a-efcange  of  thefe  winds  may  be  expe&ed,  by  varying  feme* 
times  fix  and  feven  degrees  in  its  height.  I  have  reafon  to  believe, 
that  after  we  paued  the  iiland  St.  Paul,  there  was  a  weatherly 
cvrent;  the  ihip  being  tvesy  day  to  the4  weftward  of  the  rede* 
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oning,  which  in  the  whole*  from  St.  Paul  to  Van  Diemen's  land, 
made  a  difference  of  four  degrees  between  the  longitude  by  the 
reckoning  and  the  true  longitude.' 

They  landed  in  Adventure  Bay,  where  no  Europeans  feeto 
to  have  vifited  fince  our  author  and  captain  Cook  were  there  in 
1777.  The  traces  of  captain  Furneaux's  vifit  in  1773,  vis. 
the  name  cut  with  a  knife  on  a  dead  tree,  fhow  the  durability 
of  the  wood :  the  marks  are  not  enlarged,  fo  that  the  tree  has 
not  fince  been  in  a  growing  ftate,  and  are  not  in  the  leaft  ob- 
literated. On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  bay,  in  a  tolerably  fafe  fit*- 
-ation,  our  voyagers  planted  three  fine  young  apple-trees,  nine 

*  vines,  fix  plantain  trees,  a  number  of  orange  and  lemon  feeds, 
various  other  fruit  feeds  and  ftones,  and  two  forts  of  Indian 

*  corn.  We  truft  that  it  will  be  a  common  obfervation  in  fu- 
ture, when  the  voyager  finds  numerous  unexpected  fruits  on 

-  a.  diftant  fhore,  that  it  is  a  fign  the  EnglHh  haveprevioufly 
vifited  the  coaft.    They  faw  fomeof  the  natives,  ana  one  that 

i.they  had  formerly  particularry  noticed ;  but  they  add  little  to 
,  the  accounts  of  tneir  predeceflbrs. 

At  Otaheitc  they  find  the  fame  generous  friendly  reception 

*  that  the  firft  voyagers  experienced.    The  diligence  of  travel- 
~  Jers  and  bookmakers  have  not  'left  mtich  to  be  gleaned  in  this 

field  ;  but  we  muft  nbt  defpifc  the  account  of  an  author  who 

.  feemjs  to  have  obferved  with  care,  and  related  with  fidelity. 

One  of  the  earlieft  objefts  of  curiofitywill  probably  "be  the 

fate,  of  the  cattle,  and  the  gardens  left  by  jcaptain  Cook,  This  vo* 

Iatile  inconfiderate  race  have  greasy  neglcdle^  both^  and,  what 

*  negleft  has  not  injured,  their  enemie^  led  probably  fey.the  re- 
port of  thefe  new  riches*  have  deftroy eu t  A  t ull  arid  a  cqw,  how- 
ever, remain,   but  they  were  abfurdly  feparated  in  different 

.  ifland&.#  5  fome  goats  are  now  caughfrin  ayild  (late,  and  there  are 
^  ftill  a  few  flieep,but  riot  apparently  very  healthy  and  profperous. 
The  vegetables  carried  there  are  greatly  leflened;  yet  va- 
rious articles  remain,  particularly  (haddock-trees,  pine-apples, 
fome  underground  peaTe  and  Indian  corn.      Capt.  Bligrr  has 

-  reftored  the  buU  to  his.  mate,  added  to  their  ftock  of  fruits  and 
plants,  and  by  every  judicious  meafure  endeavoured  to  convince 

-  the  iflanders  of  the  importanbe  of  thefe  tueafures.  Omaiisdedd, 
and  fortunately  his  riches  were  not  fatal  to  him :  his  death  was 

*  natural.  CHqo,  the;former  chief,  is  now  called  Tinab,  and  fcis 
Jate  appellation  \%  transferred  to  bis  eWeft  fon.    iiei*  now 

'about  35;  fix  feet  four  inches  in  height,  and  proportionally 

*  Tttottt.    lddeahis  alfo  muth  above  the  common  fiae  of  Ora- 

*  There  were  eight  calvet  and  tetr  Iambi  carried  by  the  plunderers  to  Eimco, 

*  but  it  it  notkowr*  wbtthSBthey  have,  beeacatca,  ©rfattcrcd  lojficreafe./ 
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heitari  w8m£n,  linufualiy  intelligent,  and  it  feems  is  a  dextrous 
wreftler.  Women  contend  with  women  in  this  exercife  in 
their  occafional  entertainments,  and  it  fometimes  happens  that 
they  conteft  the  prize  with  men :  Iddeah,  the  Zenobla  of  the 
Society  Iflands,  is  one  of  the  heroines  of  this  clafs. 

The  hogs  of  Otaheite  are  larger  than  ufual,  from  the  mixture 
of  theEuropean  -  breed;  but  the  natives  will  neither  eat  the 
flefli  of  goats,  nor  drink  their  milk. — The  following  rentarks 
concerning  the  Arreoys,  though  not  wholly  newy  arc  fingular 
and  curious. 

*  After  dinner,  Tinah  invited  me  (0  accompany  him  with  a  pre- 
sent of  provifions  to  a  party  of  the  Arreoys,  a  fociety  defcribed 
ia  the  account  of  the  former  voyages :  in  this  ceremony  he  made 
me  the  principal  perfon.  Oar  way  to  the  place  where  the  offering 
was  to  be  made;  was  by  the  fide  of  a. river,  along  the  banks  of 
which  I  had  always  walked  before  this  time  ;  but  oh  the  prefent 
occafion  a  canoe  was  provided  forme,  and  dragged  by  eight  men.' 
On  arriving  at  the  landing-place,  I  faw  a  large  quantity  of  bread-1 
fruit,  with  fome  hogs  ready  drafted  and  a  quantity  of  cloth.  .  At 
About  forty  yards  diftant  fat  a  man,  who,  I  was  informed,  was  a 
principal  Arreoy.  A  lane  being  made  by  the  croud,  he  was  ad- 
drefied  by  one  of  Tinah's  people,  ftanding  on  the  canoe,  in  a 
fpeech  compofed  of  (hort  fentences,  which  lafted  about  a  quarter 
of'  an  hour.  During  this,  a  piece  of  cloth  was  produced,  one 
end  of  which  I  was  defired  to  hold,  and  five  men,  one  with  a 
fucking  pig,  and  the  others  having  each  a  bafket  of  bread-fruit, 
prepared  to  follow  me*  In  this  order  we  advanced  to  the  Arreoy, 
and  laid  the  whole  down  before  him.  I  then  fpoke  feveral  fenten- 
ces di&ated  to  me  by  Tinah,  the  meaning  of  which  I  did  not  un- 
derftand;  and,  my  pronunciation  not  being  very  exad,  caufed  * 
great  deal  of  mirth.  This  fpeech  being  fioithed,  I  waa  (hewn 
another  Arreoy,  who  had  come  from  U  lie  tea,  and  to  him  likewifo 
I  waa  required  to  deliver  an  oration.  Tinah  underloading  from 
me,  that  I  had  children  in  my  own  country,  he  defired  me  to  make 
one  more  offering  on  their  account*  There  Hill  remained  three 
baihets  of  bread-fruit,  a  fmall  pig,  and  another  piece  of  cloth  : 
with  tbefe,  affi&ed  as  before,  I  made  the  offering  in  favour  of  my 
children  to  the  man  whom  I  had  firft  addreflcd.  He  made  no  re* 
ply  to  all  my  fine  Speeches,  but  fat  with  great  gravity,  and  received 
every  tbing,as  a  matter  of  right,  and  not  of  courtefy, 

« "AH  that  t  could  make  out  of  this  ftrange  ceremony,  was,  that 
the  Arreoys  are  highly  refgefted,  and  that  the  fociety  is  chiefly 
compofed  of  men  dfttingaiued  by  their  valour  or  fome  other  me- 
rit, and  that  great  truftand  confidence  is  repofed  in  them  ;  but  I 
could  not  comprehend  what  this  had  to  do  with  my  children,  or 
why  it  fitoujd'te  imagined  that  an  offering  made  on  their  account 
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to  a  fociety  of  men,  who  deftroy  all  their  children,  ftould  be' 
propitious.  I  learnt  from  Tinah,  in  talking  about  his  children, 
that  his  firft-born  child  was  killed  as  foon  as  it  came  into  the  world, 
he  being  then  an  Arreoy ;  biat  before  his  fecond  child  was  born, 
he  quitted  the  focicty.  The  Arreoys  are  allowed  great  latitude 
in  their  amours,  except  in  times  of  danger.  Then,  as  they  are 
alraoft  all  fighting  men  (tata  toa)  they  are  reilrided,  thit  they 
may  not  weaken  or  enervate  therofclves.' 

Hie  caufe  of  thefe  extraor dinary  cuftoms  is  not  well  known : 
it  is  referred  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  apprehcnfion  of  increaf- 
ing  the  population  too  much  in  a  country  fipcefiarily  limited* 
But  the  inftitution  is  confined  to  the  principal  perfons,  and  is 
probablv  connected  with  fome  cuftoms  of  the  diftant  countries* 
from  whence  the  inhabitants  of  the  Society  Iflands  were  den 
lived.  This  is  in  many  refpe&s  worthy  a  ftric^  enquiry,  and 
it  fliould  be  directed  to  the  eaftarn  coaft  of  Afia  and  the  adja- 
cent iflands,  the  probable  fource  of  the  Otaheitan  nation,  and 
of  the  neighbouring  iflanders.  While  the  ifiand  of  New  Hol- 
land is  fo  near,  and  inhabited  fo  fcantily,  we. regret  with  capt* 
Bligh,  that  they  (hould  not  be  acquainted  with  it*-fituation*| 
and,  if  the  ajpprehenfion  of  too  numerous  a  population  be  in-» 
deed  the  caufe  of  the  inftitution,  that  they  fliould  not  have 
difco vexed  the  means  of  emigration.*— In  the  following  con- 
verfatioji,  may  we  not  accufe  captain  Bligh  of  too  great  le- 
vity, and  a  little  indifcretion  i 

.  •  While  I  was  at  dinner,  Tinah  defired  I  would  permit  a  man 
to  come  down  into  the  cabin,  whom  he  called  his  Taowah,  or 
prieft ;  for  I'was  obliged  to  keep  a  centinel  at  the  hatchway  m 
prevent  being  incommoded  at  my  meals  with  too  much  company  * 
a  reftrl&ion  which  pleafed  the  chiefs,  who  always  anted  leave  rot 
any  particular  perfon  to  be  admitted  of  whom  they  wiftied  me  to 
take  notice.  The  company  of  the  prieft  brought  on  a  religious 
converfacion.  He  faid,  their  great  god  was  called  Oro j  and  that 
they  had  many  others  t/f  left  eonfequence.  He  aflted  me  if  I  had 
a  God  f^-  if  he  had  a  fon  ?  and  who  was  his  wife  ?  I  told  theft 
he  had  a  fon,  but  no  wife.  Who  was  his  father  and  mother  ?  wis 
Che  next  quefoon.  I  faid,  he  never  had  father  or  mother ;  at  this 
they  laughed  exceedingly.  You  have  a  god  then  who  never  had 
a  lather  or  mother,  and  has  a  child  without  a  wife !  many  other 
queftions  were  afked,  which  my  little  knowledge  of  .the  language 
did  aotenable  me  to  anfwerV 

Mr.  Samuel,  captain  Bligh's  clerk,  made  anc*c*rGoa  to  die 
neighbouring  mountains,  and  defcribed  the  hills  in  general  as 
well  clothed  with  wood,  except  the  tops  of  the  higher  moun- 
tains, which  .only  produced  buihes  and  fern*.  The  Jtord*  h«  &* 
cwcre  blue  paroquets  andjjrew  doves,  except  one,  which  was 
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"  found  Burrowing  in,  the  ground,  and  proved  to  be  the  white- 
;  bellied  petrel.  He  brought  the  branch  bf  a  tree  refembling  the 
New  Zealand  tea  plant,  which  our  travellers  had  found  at 
•  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  ufed  for  brooms.  Thc.bread-fruit 
trees,  the  chief  object  of  their  voyage,  they  had  carefully  pdt- 
ted,  and  they  were  in  a  thriving  ftate«  Captain  Bligh  art- 
fully led  Tinah  to  propofe  fending  a  prefent  to  king  George* 
and,  when  mentioning  what  productions  he  could  offer,  feem- 
ingly  by  accident  fixed  on  the  bread-fruit  trees. 

4  Tuefday  the  31ft.  To-day,  all  the  plants  were  on  board,  be- 
ing in  774  pott,  39  tubs,  and  24  boxes.  The  number  of  bread-fruit 
plants  were  1015  :  befides  which,  we  had  collected  a  number  of 
other  plants.  The  a<vte,  which  is  one  of  the  fincft-Havoured  fruits 
in  the  world.  The  ay  yah,  which  is  a  fruit  not  fo  rich,  but  of  a 
fine  flavour  and  very  refrefhing.  The  rat  tab,  not  much  unlike  a 
chefnut,  which  grows  on  a  large  tree*  in  great  quantities :  they 
are  fingly  in  large  pods,  from  one  to  two  inches  broad  ;  and  ma/ 
be  eaten  raw,  or  boiled  in  the  lame  manner  as  Windfor  beans, 
and  fo  dreCed,  are  equally  good.  The  oraUab,  which  is  a  very 
foperior  kind  of  plantain.  All  thefe  I  was  particularly  recommended 
to  colled,  by  my  worthy  friend,  fir  Jofeph  Banks.  I  had  alfo 
taken  on  board  feme  plants  of  the  etto<w  and  matte,  with  which 
the  natives  here  make  a  beautiful  red  colour ;  and  a  root  called 
puab,  of  whkh  they  make  an  excellent  pudding/ 

*  We  left  Otaheite  with  only  two  patients,  in  die  venereal  li& 
which  (hows  that  the  difeafe  has  not  gained  ground.  The  natives 
fay  that  it  is  of  little  confequence,  and  we  faw  feveral  inftances  of 
people  ihat  had  been  infected,  who,  after  abfeming  themfelves  for 
1 5,.  or  20  days,  made  their  appearance  again,  without  any  vifibje 
fymptom-  remaining  of  the  difeafe.  Their  method  of  cure  I  am 
unacquainted  with  ;  but  their  cuftomary  diet,  and  mode  of  living, 
miift  contribute  towards  it.  We  faw  a  great  many  people,  how* 
ever,  with  fcrophulous  habits,  and  bad  fores :  thefe  they  denied 
to  be  produced  from  any  venereal  .caufe ;  and  our  furgeon  was  of 
the  Tame  opinion. 

*  The  refult  of  the  mean  of  50  fets  of  lunar 
obfervations,  taken  by  me  on  fhore,  gives  for 

the  longitude  of  point  Venus  210    33     57  E« 

-     •  Capt.  Cook,  in  1769,  places  it  in  210     27    30 

*  In  1777,  his  laft  voyage  210     22    28 

4  The  tide,  in  Toahroah  harbour,  was  very  inconfiderable,  and 
not  regular." .  *fhe  greatenVrife  that  I  obferved,  was  11  inches; 
*V>ut,  what.  was. mo#  fingular,t  the  time  of  high  water  did  not  ap? 
rair  to  be  ^governed  by  the  moon,  it  being  at  the  higheft,  every 
*^  »43  4»y, 
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_.  dajr,  between  noon. And  two  o'clock.  The  variable  wind*  tad 
,  weather,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  has  no  doubt  an  influence  on 
r.the  tides  :  on  fome  days,  fcarcc  any  rife  was  perceptible*9 

At  Huahoine  captain  Bligh  found  the  former  accounts  of 

-  Omai  confirmed ;  but  not  the  lead  traces  of  the  houfe  built 
for  him  remained :  of  all  the  animals,  the  mare  only  vat 

.  alive. 

*  On  the  9th,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  weather  be- 
came fqually,  and  a  body  of  thick  black  clouds  collected  in  the 
~'eaft.  Soon  after,  a  water-fpout  was  feen  at  no  great  diftance  from 

-  us,  which  appeared  to  great  advantage  from  the  darknefs  of  the 
:  clouds  behind  it,  As  nearly  as  I  could  judge,  it  was  about  two 
'■  feet  diameter  at  the  upper  part,  and  about  eight  inches  at  the 
:  lower.     I  had  fcarce  made  thefe  remarks,  when  I  obfeived  that  it 

-  was  advancing  rapidly  towards  the  (hip.  We  immediately  altered 
our  courfe,  and  took  in  all  the  fails,  except  the  forefail ;  foon  a£» 
ter  which,  it  pafled  within  ten  yards  of  pur  (tern,  making  a  cult* 

•  ling  noife,  but  without  our  feeling  the  lead  effect  from  its  being 
fo  near  us.  The  rate  at  which  it  travelled,  I  judged  to  be  about 
ten  miles  per  hour,  going  towards  the  weft  in  the  direction  of  the 

•  wind.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  pafling  us,  it  difperfed.  I 
.never  was  fo  near  a  water-fpout  before  :  the  connection  between 

-  the  column,  which  was  higher  than  our  ma  ft- heads,  and  the  wa- 
ter below,  was  no  other  wife  vifible,  than  by  the  fea  being  diftarbed 
in  a  circular  fpace  of  about  fix  yards  in  diameter,  the  centre  of 
which,  from  the  whirling  of  the  water  round  it,  formed  a  hollow  ; 
and  from  the  outer  parts  of  the  circle,  the  water  was  thrown  up 
with  much  force,  in  a  fpiral  direction,  and  could  be  traced  to  the 
height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  At  this  elevation  we  loft  fight 
of  it,  and  could  fee  nothing  of  its  junction  with  the  column  above. 
•It  is  impoffible  to  fay  what  injury  we  fhould  have  fuftered,  if  it  had 
•pafled  directly  over -us.  Mails,  I  imagine,  might  have  been  car- 
ried away,  but  I  do  not  apprehond  it  would  have  endangered  the 
loft  of  a  (hip.* 

We  perceive  nothing  elfe  particularly  intercfting.  Ney 
the  ifland  of  Kotoo  the  mutiny  -J>cgaii,  whofe  events  have  been 
already  related.  Of  the  account  now  published,  the  narra^ 
Uve  is  fomewhat  fuller,  and  the  nautical  notation  of  days  is 
deduced  to  the  civil  mode.-^-?ut,  thefe  variations  are  not  of 
importance  enough  to  detain  us.  A  plan  and  profile  of  Jthe 
deck  of  the  Bounty,  a  print  of  capt.  Bligh,  fe&ions  of  the 
Wead-fruit,  and  a  chart  of  the  harbour  of  Toahfoah  areadoied. 
ITie  charts,  which  illuftrated  the  fornier  narrative,  are  alfo  re* 
taincd.     On  the  whole,  this  is  y  very  intcrettirig"  account, 
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and  will  add  greatly  to  the  merit  of  the  able  officer  who  con- 
«ta£ted,  and  has  related  it :  we  trull  that,  in  his  present  voy- 
age, he  will  be  more  fuccefsfiiL 

Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  Earl  of 
Chatham,  and  of  the  principal  Events  of  his  Time.  With  his 
Speeches  in  Parliament^  from  the  Tear  1736  to  the  Ywr  1778* 
2  Vols.     4*0.     1/.  i6j.  boards.    Jordan*     *792. 

THE. Life  of  the  kte  lord  Chatham  requires  the  pen  of  an 
accompltfhed  and  impartial  hiftorian.    His  charade*  was 
a  lingular  one :  with  a  vigour  of  mind,  an  extent  of  under- 
Handing  feldorn  equalled,  with  views  unufually  bold  and  com«- 
prehenuve,  he  aftonHhed  Europe  by  his  vaft  and  uncommon ' 
plans^  by  execution  equally  prompt  and  a£tive.     In  the  fubde 
mazes  of  court-intrigue,  he  feemed  to  poflefe  a  decided  inte- ' 
grity,  and  an  honeft  disregard  of  fubterfuge.     This  part  of  his ' 
life  is,  however,  ftained  with  a  few  apparent  blots,  which,  per- 
haps, the  archives  of  the  family,  or  the  collectors  of  memoirs 
may,  at  a  future  time  obliterate )  or  which,  for  we  own  that1 
we  are  not  without  fufpicions,  they  may  find  indelibly  fixed. 
The  work  before  us  comes  forward  in  a  doubtful  manner,  and 
in  an  equivocal  form.    The  author  is  unknown :  he  profefles  * 
only  to  colled  the  fubjefts  of  converfation  \  for,  he  tells  us, 
4  the  anecdotes  were  all  of  diem  in  their  day  well  known ;  that 
they  were  the  fubjefts  <?f  public  converfation  3  but  have  not 
been  publifhed.'    *  His  fituation,  he  adds,  gave  him  a  know-  j 
ledge  of  them,  and  a  perfonal  acquaintance  with  feveral  of  the 
4*ents.*    This  may  be  the  language  of  any  writer  in  the  pur- 
lieus of  Grub-ftreet;  and  Che  teft  mutt  be  fought  for  in  the 
work  kfetf.  With  this  view  we  have  examined  it  with  care;  and, 
on  the  whole,  can  pronounce  it  to  be  the  work  of  a  man  we 
firfpeft,  who  might  at  leaft  fay  that  he  has  recorded  c  qux 
nuterrima  vidi,  &  quorum  pars  fui  V  On  fome  fubje&s  he  is 
lefs  full  than  he  ought  to  have  been,  and  pleads  the  danger  of 
fpeaking  boldly  of  an  sera  fo  near  to  the  prefent.     On  others 
it  is  not  eafy  to  discriminate  the  value,  or  the  authenticity  of 
his  intelligence.  It  is  not  iirevery  part  equally  authentic  ;and  we 
can  obferve  only,  that  the  author  is  a  Whig,  not  in  every  in- 
ftance  the  advocate  of  lord  Chatham,  and  certainly  conne&ed, 
pretty  clofely,  with  «he  favourers  of  the  American  revolution. 
This  we.  thought  neceflary  to  ptemife  j  for,  in  our  account 
of  the  work,  we  {hall  not  always  ftop  to  appreciate  his  intelli- 
gence.   This  clue,  which  is  the  whole  that  we  have  been  able 
to  difcover  from  internal  evidence,  and  we  poflefs  no  other, 
puift  in  general  be  the  guide. 

■'  ■  t  J 

*  If  we  are  not  deceived,  he  Ut  been  afidfcrtr  in  the  ctofe. 
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The  anecdotes,  which  fill  thefe  volumes,  are  arranged  in  a 
chronological  order :  they  can  fcarcely  be  called  a  Life,  or 
perhaps  they  might  have  been  ftyled  Anecdotes  of  the  public 
Life  of  William  Pitt.  They  commence,  however,  with  his 
youth,  his  univerfity-exercifes,  and  the  early  part  of  his  mili- 
tary cafreer.  We  remember  hearing  a  phyfician,  who  attend- 
ed nim  in  a  provincial  town,  remark, — that  he  always  appear- 
ed a  man  of  extraordinary  intellectual  attainments :  I  would 
not,  he  added,  at  that  time,  have  contended  with  him  on  a 
medical  fubje£t,  if  be  had  half  an  hour  to  confider  it. 

It  is  well  known  that  he  was  deprived  of  his  commiffion  in 
conference  of  his  parliamentary  conduft;  a  circumftance 
which  occafioned  his  being  very  early  confidered  as  the  vi&im 
of  unconftitutional  perfecution,  the  worm  that  might  in  fu- 
ture €  venom  breed ;'  and  fo  far  his  enemies  feem  to  have 
(hown  forae  degree  of  difcernment,  though  without  judgment 
or  prudence.  The  early  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  parliamentary  life 
is  not'  very  full,  or  even  authentic.  The  changes  of  a<U 
miniftration,  and  the  probable  motives,  colleded  apparently 
from  the  records  of  the  day,  and  fpeeches  in  parliament  from 
magazines,  the  beft  fource  of  intelligence  that  can  now 
be  procured,  as  the  principal  arguments  are  probably  corre&, 
though  perhaps  injured  by  the  errors  of  the  orator  in  the  gar- 
ret, form  the  chief  of  the  author's  materials.  He  declaims, 
indeed,  againft  the  falfhood  of  hiftory,  and  condemns  Smollett, 
Goldfinith, .  &c.  fpr  adhering  merely  to  the  appointments 
taken  from  the  Gazettes,  without  adverting,  that  very  often, 
and  indeed  refpe&ing  the  particular  tranfa&ions  which  pro* 
voke  his  cenfure,  that  he  has  done  little  more.  In  Mr,  Pitt's 
Ipeech  on  fir  Francis  Dajfhwood's  amendment  of  the  motion 
for  the  addrefs,  we  perceive  the  firft  trace  of  original  commu- 
nication by  '  M  S.'  marked  on  the  margin.  This  means  on- 
ly, that  the  fpeeches  are  printed  *  from  the  editor's  notes,  or 
tnofe  of  his  friends :'  the  authenticity  of  thefe  fpeeches  mult 
ftill,  therefore,  reft  orj  the  internal  evidence,  which  we  have  al- 
ready noticed. 

The  various  changes  of  admiaiftration  from  this  period,  it 
is  not  of  con&quence  to  detail.  It  was  not  a  very  fplendid 
jera  of  Mr,  Pitt's  political  life;  and  it  is  onlyin  the  year  1754, 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  that  he  becomes  more  particu- 
larly the  objeft  of  attention.  At  this  period  Mr. .Pitt  expe&ed 
to  be  made  fecretary  of  ftate,  but  was  difappointed:  it  is  re- 
prefented  truly,  as  an  aera  of  felfifli  interefted  intrigue,  where 
places  were  beflowed  with  little  regard  to  the  qualifications  <?f 
perfons,  and  when  the  navy  and  army  felt  equally  the  force  of 
this  enervating  corruption.  The  management  x>f  the  houfe  of 
commons',  as  it  is  called,  is  explained  in  this  part  of  the  work; 
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(hail  tranfcribc  the  paragraph,  with  another,  that  contri- 
butes to  illuftrate  it* 

«  The  management  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  as  it  is  called. 
It  a  confidential  department,  unknown  to  the  constitution.  la 
the  public  accounts,  it  is  immerfed  under  the  head  of  fecret  fcr- 
▼ice.  It  is  ofually  given  to  the  fecretary  of  ftate,  when  that  poft 
is  filled  by  a  commoner.  The  bufinefs  of  the  department  is  to 
diftribute,  with  mtt  and  policy,  amongft  the  members,  who  have 
no  oftenfible  places,  ftims  of  money  ;  for  their Tupport  during  tho 
feffion  ;  befides  contracts,  lottery  tickets,  and  other  douceur** 
It  is  no  uncommon  circumftance  at  the  end  of  a  feflion,  for  a  gen- 
tleman  to  receive  fat  hundred  or  a  thoufand  pounds,  for  bisfer* 
nneet* 


9  It  it  impoflible  to  difmif*  this  point  without  a  ftiort  apoftropfie. 
On  the  alarming  date  of  Britifh  depravity.  If  the  adminiftratioa 
of  annual  bribes  to  the  members  of  the  legiflature,  independent 
of  the  influence  of  places,  public  and  private,  is  become  fo  ne* 
ceflary,  and  the  p  raft  ice  fo  mechanical,  as  to  comprife  the  mojt 
efftmtial  depmrtmtnt  of  government  —  is  it  not  a  matter  of  indelible 
difgraceon  the  nation,  and  on  the  conflitution  ?  There  is  no  fpe- 
ties  of  corruption  to  be  found  in  the  antient  government,  that 
equals  ir.  It  is  a  perfect  parricide.  The  Britifh  empre  has  been 
difmembered  by  it— fo  fatally  true  is  that  maxim  of  lord  Burleigh, 
*  that  England  can  never  be  undone  but  by  her  parliament  V 

About 

«  *  Of  the  mznyficls  which  might  be  ftatcd,  the  following  may  fervt  as  s\ 
fpecimeo : 

•  Towards  the  end  of  the  fcftton,  the  fecretary  of  the  Trcafury,  Mr.  Brad* 
Jhaw,  one  day  accofts  Mr.  Lowndes  (member  f'i-  Bucks)  with,  fir,  yftr&rp* 
«s*W  with  iri  ail  the  winter  ;  fomi  return  h  uitalty  expaSUdmpm  theft  oceafim*  (  amdmt 
«w  art  much,  obliged  to  you  for  your  coufiant  fufport%  if  you  (baft  to  ate  ft  $f  two  bum* 
ired  lottery  tickets  at  ten  founds  each,  tbey  ate  atyourfervice.  Mr.  Lowndet  bowed* 
espreflcd  his  great  friend  fhip  for  the  fecretary,  and  accepted  of  the  offer;  add* 
i»g  on  y,  that  as  the  feffion  was  juft  apon  the  clofe,  he  would  a*  foon  as  It  waa> 
fimfhed,  go  into  the  country  upon  h:s  private  affairs ;  and  begged  the  tickets 
might  be  lent  to  loch  a  one,  hit  banker;  which  the  iecretajj  having  prom >fed 
to  comply  with,  ihey  parted.  Mr.  L«>wndes  went  to  Window.  1  he  tickets' 
were  dei.vered :  none,  however,  were  fent  to  Mr.  Lowndes'  banker.  Thf 
rtafon  of  which  was,  they  had  been  diftributcd  among  that  pare  of  the  cess* 
moo  council,  who  voted  againft  the  livery  having  the  ufe  of  GuildbaU.  \lr# 
Lowndes  heating  nothing  of  the  rickets,  wrote  to  his  banker,  who  returned 
fetaoftwer,  that  toe  had  n«t  foteiteoyttor  heard,  of  any  tickets.  Mr.  Lowadea 
next  wrote  to  Mr.  Bradfhuw,  who  iu  his  anfwer  u  hegied  a  thoufrnd  pa  dons; 
that  the  saatterhsri'qimx  flipped  1£<  lAembry;  that  the  tickets  weic  aH  dtf- 
pofcd  of,.e*oept§*e  and  twenty;  which  were  at  his  fel^rice."  Mr.  Lowndes 
meanly  aocefUd  ot  the  twenty  «£*•<,  and  they  were  fent  to  his  banker's.— By 
thefe  tickets  he probably cleared  about  one  hundred  pounds-,'  Such  was  hisdeo* 
$emr  tor  voting  one  fefioa  with  the  duke  of  Grafton. 

♦tin  a  late  parliament,  the  nabob  of  Arcot  bad  nine  members  in  his  inte- 
fajb— Might  doc  any  European  pciace  bayetWtt*  im  mjmberby  the  few 
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About  this  period,  or  rather  in  the  year  before,  die  difa- 
greements  arofe  at  Leicefter  houfe,  refpe&ing  the  education 
of  the  prefent  king.  At  this  time  the  career  of  lord  Buce  be- 
gan, ne  was  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the  late  prinot 
of  Wales,  and  is  faid  *  to  have  excelled  in  the  aflumption  of 
theatrical  grace  and  gefture,  which,  added  to  a  good  figure, 
jerjdered  his  converfation  particularly  pleating.'  The  contror 
verfy  ended  in  the  refignation  of  the  governor  and  preceptor, 
lord  Harcourt,  and  the  bilhop  of  Norwich,  occafioned  partly 
by  improper  books  being  found  in  the  hands  of  their  pupil, 
„and  partly  perhaps  by  machinations  ftill  deeper.  This  unfor? 
Innate  connection  occafioned  afterwards  much  coofufion,  and 
from  hence  was  traced  the  firft  idea  of  an  interior  cabinet, 
compofed  6f  men  not  official,  and  confequently  not  refpon- 
fible.  This  very  unconditional  and  impolitic  plan  has  been 
iuppofed  to  have  continued  unchanged,  and  has  not  efcaped  the 
anunadverflon  of  modern  reformers,  who  unable,  or  unwilling, 
to  diftingutfh  between  this  interior  cabinet  and  the  executive 
power,  have  grounded  on  it  the  mod  deftru&ive  do&rines.  At 
this  time  the  difficulties  of  contention  and  the  afperity  of  party 
are  worn  away,  but  we  cannot  help  reflecting,  that  the  prin- 
-  ciples  and  the  conduct  of  lord  Bute  had  almoft  brought  this 
country  to  the  verge  of  deftru&ion ;  and,  while  we  gi?e  tht* 
aoMeman  the  fulled  credit  for  talents  and  learning,  for  almoft 
every  intellectual  and  acquired  accomplifhment,  we  muft  add 
that,  as  a  minider  and  a  politician,  he  merits  the  fevered  re- 
prehenfions.  Some  of  our  authors  future  reflections  on  the 
conduft  of  Englifliraen,  refpecYuig  the  royal  family,  we  dull 
tranferibe  in  this  place. 

.  «  There  is  foch  a  delicacy*  prevails  in  England,  greater  than  in 
feme  arbitrary  monarchies,  concerning  the  conduit  of  the  royal 
family,  that  troth  of  them  isufually  Arpprefled,  until  it  is  forgot- 
ten. The  juftice  of  hiftory  is  thereby  perverted ;  and  the  cqnilir 
nation,  in  this  tmpdrunt  point,  is  literally  and  efficiently  deftroyed. 
The  king  of  England  is  no  more  than  the  firft  magiftrate.  It  is 
an  office  held  in  truft. .  And  although  the  maxim  is,  than  he  can 
do  no  wrong,  which  is  founded  upon  the  preemption,  that  every 
privy  counfeller*  according  to  the  aft  of  fettlement,  figns  the  ad- 


rpeaus  ?— Do  not  thtie  fads  fpeik  ftrooger,  than  %  thoufand  arguments,  the  ne- 
celfity  ofa  p^rl^Mnebtary  reform  ?     ta     /  ,#;  :     . . 

*  «  0«t  it  is  further  reinarkahle,  and  in  the  breaft  of  every,  honeft  mas  it  msft 
hp,  matter  of  fincere  lanintanon,  that  doucenrs.have  been  giwto  to  the  }odges» 
—Sir  Richard  A&on>  jn  particular,  wa$  fcei?  felling  hi*  ticket*  in  'Change  Ai- : 
Uy  j  and  when  the  faift  wa»  mentioned  to  him  at  the  Old  Bailey  at  dinner,  be 
confsflcd  it,  and  faid,  he  had  as  good- a  right  to  fell  his  tickets,  as  Mr.  Tnftice  - 
lyrics  or  a.ny  body  cUe.-r-ls  not  this  circumftaace  a  full  anfrrtr  to  all  we  en. 
<ott)iuuu*^n  the  indepcu^ftce^  of  tjiejjtfgesi'  .  ..    ,  :       k  ■   :  » 
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.vice  be  gi?et ;  yet  this  law  is  not  always  obferved ;  and  if  it 
were,  all  important  matters  are  tranfadled  in  the  king's  name,  and 
he  affirms  to  them.     In  whofe  name  then  are  they  to  be  fcrutini-    . 
zed,  examined  and  canvaffed  ?  The  advifer  is  fcldom  known. 
The  nation  has  nnqueftionably  as  deep  an  intereftin  thecondu& 
of  the  royal  family,  as  in  the  condad  of  the  miniftry.     Will  any 
body  now  fay,  that  the  German  meafures  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Second,  were  not  the f avoir  ite  meafures  of  that  king,  or  that 
they  did  not  originate  with  him  ?     If  the  free  fpirit  of  the  confti* 
tution  was  fairly  recognized,  it  mud  appear,  that  the  condud  of 
the  royal  family,  is  in  every  part  of  it  a  proper  fubje&  for  public 
difquifition.     The  people  are  in  te  re  fled  in  it ;  the  welfare  of  the 
country  is  concerned  in  it.     Even  the  female  branches  are  called 
the  children  of  the  nation ;  and  when  they  marry,  their  portions 
are  taken  out  of  the  public  purfe.      But  lawyers  fay  the  people 
can  only  know,  and  fpeak,  by  their  reprefentadves.     If  this  le- 
gal opinion  is  well  founded,  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  which  En- 
gHfhmen  fometimes  efteem,  but  oftener  betray,  is  afhadow,  an 
ignusfatuus.     Certain  it  is,  that  time-feroing  judges  and  timid ju- 
ries, have  made  a  deeper  incifion  in  the  liberties  of  England, 
than  all  the  arms  of  all  the  Stuarts.  Some  years  ago  it  was  a  no- 
tion in  Weftminfter-hall,  that  no  perfon  out  of  parliament,  had 
a  right  to  make  obfervations  upon  the  fpeech  delivered  by  the  king 
to  his  parliament.     But  after  a  little  reflection  and  examination* 
this  law-notion  was  exploded ;  it  was  infupportable  :  it  tended  to 
cftablifh  a  privileged  vehicle  of  impofition  upon  the  whole  nation  : 
than  which  nothing  could  be  more  unjuft,  nor  more  foreign  to  the 
BritiQi  constitution.  The  people  have  a  right  to  examine  the  condud 
of  every  man  in  a  public  fituation ;  and  it  wil|  hardly  be  contBadec1, 
that  they  have  no  intereft  in  that  of  the  royal  family.     There- 
fore  in  thole  cafes,  where  the  party  is  not  only  in  the  higheft  fate 
of  elevation,  but  poffeffes  the  greateft  extent  of  power,  does  not 
the  exerd/e  of  this  right  become  moft  effen daily  their  concern  r 
To  this  delieacy,  or  Something  worfe,  is  to  be  afcribed,  the  ge- 
neral falsification  of  all  modern  hjftory.      If  the.  reader  will  givo 
hlmfelf  the  trouble  to  compare  the  anecdotes  of  this  work,  with 
the  hiftories  of  the  times,  he  will  fee  a  manifeft  difference ;  and 
yet  the  writer  declares,  that  he  has  not  infer  ted  a  Jingle  word, 
which,  in  bis  judgment,  is  not  founded  in  the  pnreft  Veracity/ 

The  oppofition  made  to  the  introdu&ion  of  the  Heflian 
troops,  and  fome  fimihtr  patriotic  exertions,  occasioned  Mr* 
Pitt's  difmifion  from  the  office  of  paymafter,  a  place  which 
lie  had  held  wkh  a  difintereftednefs  unexampled,  and  volun~ 
tarilji  we  befteve,  uaimitated.  The  diftrefles  of  the  nation  in 
the  war  of  1756  occafioned  his  again  coaling  into  power  in  the 
more  important  office  of  feretory  of  ftatc# 

The 
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The  fplrit  which  animated  the  nation  at  this  sera  is  well 
known :  the  diligence  and  fecrecy  with  which  the  different 
mcafures  were  conducted  j  the  fpirit  of  enterprize  which  dif- 
tinguHhed  the  conductors  is  too  well  known  to  need  being  parti- 
cularly mentioned.  In  this  general  fketch  we  connect,  in  fa£, 
the  two  adminiftrations  of  Mr.  Pitt,  palling  over  the  little  inter- 
val when  court-intrigue  removed,  and  the  general  voice  of  the 
ftation  reftoTed  him.  One  circumftance,  in  the  firft  admirur 
ftration,  may  be  mentioned  with  aftoniihment :  he  propofed, 
in  the  Spanifh  negotiation  in  1757,  to  cede  Gibraltar  to  Spain  j 
tend  again,  in  1 761,  offered  it  as  the  price  of  the  facrifice  of 
the  family-corn  pa<3:.  We  are  fuperior  to  the  empty  pride  of 
national  pun&ilio,  and  well  know  the  refpeft  whicjh  the  crudeft 
idea  of  lord  Chatham  deferves ;  but,  on  this  fubjeft,  we  mud 
differ.  Without  Gibraltar,  France  and  Spain  might  have  inw 
pofcd  duties  on  every  fhip  that  entered  the  Mediterranean; 
the  trade  of  Britain  would  have  been  limited  5  and  the  firft 
maritime  power  that  the  world  evet  faw  might  have  had  an 
additional  fetter  on  her  marine  exertions.  lithe  vaft  fcheme, 
icfpefting  the  trade  of  ^Poland,  had  fucceeded,  one  of  the  con- 
fidences might  have  been,  that  the  dues  on  entering  the 
Sound  muft  have  been  remitted.  In  the  Appendix  it  appears 
that  this  idea  of  the  renunciation  of  Gibraltar  was  not  new  in 
the  Britifli  court.    It  had  occurred  to  George  I.  and  even  that 

?  intent  prince  had  promifed  it  fo  far  as  it  depended  on  him* 
his,  in  the  court  of  an  abfolute  monarch*  was  confidered  as 
an  ahfblute  promife,  and  the  performance  was  afterwards  de- . 
aaanded.    We  triift  that  Great  Britain  will  never  again  be  in 
a  fituat&on  to  require  fttch  a  f*™fi^ 

The  events  on  the  fucceffi 
within  the  memory  of  many 
fafhion  for  fome  time  to  deel; 
on  Ac  expenses  of  a  war,  vi 
defeat  ruin.  We  are  now  m 
dear-bought  experience;  bu 
hare  been  feen,  that  Great  ] 
dependent  power,  without  a 
Wj  probahk  contingency,  c 
that  conquefts,  unconnected 

fuch  a,  navy,  were  Tifelefs*  *  Yet.  the  merotdbteeots  oldie 
French  on  die  fide  of  Canada  had  beco  tlfe  caufc  of  the  war, 
and  the.clamours  of  two  million  Britifli rcoipnHt*  demftflJcd  its 
<&mon .  TlieDe  wexe>  however*  «&**  focrjfices*  t»  Aave.p wha- 
ied,  at  that  tune*'  the  Weft  India  i(fead$3  aad*  if  Mvutaftifp  had. 
been  ceded*  Si  J-ucia*  wivjeh  ^o»W  at  any  time  have  commanded, 
it;  Vifti  a  ftffficient^ng^  have  been  retfuftt&t 

Imgprtial  poftcrity  wifl  at  ogee  fee  tfcaj;  the  eagerncfi  of  the 

court 
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iwmrt  to  make  peace  occaGoned  diem  to  obtain  worfe  terms 
than  the  French  before  ofeved ;  and  that  Great  Britain,  i* 
the  event  of  a  future  war,  gave  her  enemies  the  advantage* 
Our  author  notices  Dr.  Mufgrave'?  accufation,  and  adds  his 
examination  before  the  houfe  of  commons.  It  was  alledged 
that  the  French  purchafod the- peace;  but  M.  d'Eon,  whom 
Dr.  Mufgrtve  quoted  as  dneof  the  agents,  has  fince  (aid,  that 
inbiiey  was  more  probably^  given  by  England.  Both  might 
have  tx*eri  true ;  inducements  might  have  ldd  the  EnglUh  lea- 
ders to  treat ;  and,  when  they  were  committed,  it  may  hate 
been  found  expedient,  -by  anymeaniy  to  pcocuroterms  appa- 
rently itonottraUe  and  advantageous,  in  Ac  jnomentary  hu- 
miliation of  Great  Britain,  France  Cecurbd  herfelf  in  cafe  <tf 
ftttttre  hoftilities;  and  government  will  'find  the  late  cefliop 
of  St  Lucia  and  Tobago  moft  inconvenient,  in  cafe  of 
-hoftilities  an  the  Weft  Indies.  At  prrfciu  a  faker  profpeft 
-©peak  to  our  vie w* 

(To  he  concluded  In  the  Appendix*) 

^ »       ' '   ','    '  '  !       '  .  1  ■     ■    i  1 

jt  -Vindication  of  the  Rjtbt*  of  fVornan ;  with  Stritlures  an  pp* 

-    titicaf  Sufyefls.  By  Mary  Wollfionicrafu  ■  Zvo*.   bs.  boar  ft. 

Jihnfon.     179a.  * '  \ 

'  C^*^  D^  *c  ^"^^  Vro0^  *n  Tnathematkal  demonftrationfe, 
**^  is  the  reducing  the  queffion  to  an  abfurdityj  by  allowing, 

*  for  mftance,  that  the  proportion  is  not  true,  and  then  Stow- 
ing that  this  woild  lead  to  the  moft  obvious  inconfiftendtis. 
Mifs  Wollftonecraft  has  converted  this  method  of  proceeding 
with  die  fame  futcefs :  reafoning  on  the  boafted  principlefof 

"  the  Rights  of  Man,  (he  finds  they  lead  very  clearly  to  die  fcb- 

te&  olner  work,  a  Vindication  01  the  Rights  of  Woman*)  artd, 
>y  the  abfurdity  of  many  of  her  conclufions,  1hows,  while  We 

*  admit  the  reafoning,  that  the  premifes  mtrft  be,  in  fomc  tt- 
fpcQfr,  fallacious,  :     - 

'  Difimiffing  then  thofe  pretty  femenioephraff*.  which  the  men 

ceodcfeendkigly  afe  t+  foffen  oar  flavilh  dependence,  and  de§)i- 

.-  £ng  that  weak  elegancy  of  mind,  exqui$te  fenfibility,  and  fw^et 

.  docility  of  manner*,  Aippofed  to  be  the  fexual  chara&eriltics  of 

the  weaker  ve&J,  I  with  to  (hew  that  elegance  is  inferior,  to  virtue, 

.  that  the  £rft  objeft  of  laudable  ambition  is  to  obtain  a  charafler 

.  «s  a  human  being,  regardlefs  of  the  diftiB.dion  of  (ex ;  and  tj^at 

iccondtry  views  Jheold-bt  brought  u>  thu/iinple  toachftone.'    ^ 

This  is  the  outline  of  her  plan ;  but  before-  (he  proeep44*to 
fixftw  that  this  change -would  be  foitable,  viefol,  advantageous, 
It  will  be  firft  needsucy  to  pwve  tha^erp  as  no  fexual  <}if- 

tin&ion 
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tin£Hon  of  chara&er  $  that  the  female  mind  is  equally  fitted 
for  the  mote  arduous  mental  operations,  that  women  arc 
equally  able  to  purfue  the  toilfomc  road  of  minute,  laborious, 
inveftigation ;  that  their  judgments  are  equally  found,  their 
Tefolution  equally  ftrong.     After  this  is  done,  the  benefit  dep- 
rived muft  be  confidered  \  and,  when  all  are  ftrong,  to  whom 
muft  the  weaker  operations  belong  ?    The  female  Plato  will 
find  it  unfuitable  to  *  the  dignity  of  her  virtue*  to  drefc  the 
-child,  and  defccrid  to  the  difrufting  offices  of  a  nurfe:  the  new 
Archimedes  will  meafure  the  fhirts  by  mepns  of  the  altitude 
*   taken  by  a  quadrant  \  and  the  young  lady,  inftead  of  ftudyine 
the  fofter  and  more  amiable  arts  of  pleafing,  muft  contend  with 
her  lover  for  fuperiority  of  mind,  for  greater  dignity  of  vir- 
tue; and  before  (he  condefcends  to  becoipe  his  wife,  muft 
prove  herfelf  his  equal  or  fuperior.—Jt  may  be  fancy,  preju- 
dice,  or  obftinacy,  we  contend  not  for  a  name,  but  we  are  in* 
finitely  better  pleafed  with  the  prefent  fyftcm ;  and,  in  truth, 
dear  young  lady,  for  by  the  appellation  fometimes  prefixed  to 
your  name  we  muft  fuppofe  you  to  be  young,  endeavour  to 
attain  €  the  weak  "elegancy  of  mind,'  the  4  fweet  docility  of 
manners/  '  the  exquifite  fenfibility,'  the  former  ornaments  jof 
*  your  fex ;  we  are  -certain  you  will  be  more  pleafing,  and  we 
dare  pronounce  that  you  will  be  infinitely  happier.     Mental 
,  fuperiority  is  not  an  objeft  worth  contending  for,  if  happinefs 
,  be  the  aim*    Bjut,  as  this  is  the  firft  female  combaunt  in  the 
-  new  field  of  the  Rights  of  Woman,  if  we  (mile  only,  we  (hall 
.  be  accufed  of  wifhing  to  decline  the  conteft ;  if  we  content  our* 
fdves  with  paying  a  compliment  to  her  talents,  it  will  be  ftyled 
incOnfiftent  with  *  true  dignity,9  and  as  (bowing  that  we  want 
to  continue  the c  flavifh  dependence. '—We  muft  contend  then 
,  with  this  new  Atalanta  \  and  who  knows  whether,  in  this 
.  modern  inftance,  we  may  not  gain  two  vi&ories  by  the  con* 
teft  i    There  is  more  than  one  batchelor  in  our  corps ;  and, 
if  we  {kould  fucceed,  mifs  Wollftonecraft  may  take  her  choice. 
This  work  is  dedicated  to  M.  Talleyrand-Perigord,  late 
btthop  of  Autun,  who,  in  his  treatife  on  National  Education, 
does  not  feem  to  be  perfeSly  convinced  that  the  rights  of  mm 
extend  to  woman;  jet  in  France  the  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
our  author  aflerts,  is  mater  than  in  any  other  European  na- 
tion, on  account  of  the  more  unreferved  communication  be- 
tween the  fexes,  though  what  the  ladies  have  gained  in  know- 
ledge they  feem  confefledry  to  have  loft  m  delicacy.    The  fol- 
lowing paflage  we  muft  traafcribe,  for  we  confefs  we  do  not 
fully  underftand  it. 

'  Contendiog  for  the  rights  of  woman,  my  main  argument  if 
built  oa  this  Ample  principle,  that  if  flw  be  not  prepared  by  edu- 
cation 
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cation  to  become  the  companion  of  man,  (he  will  ftop  the  progreftf 
of  knowledge,  for  truth  muft  be  common  to  all,  or  it  will  be  in- 
efficacious with  refpect  to  its  influence  on  general  practice.  And 
how  can  woman  be  expected  to  co-operate  unlefs  (he  know  why  the 
.ought  to  be  virtuous !.  unlefs  freedom  ftrengthen  her  reafon  till  flie 
comprehend  her  duty ,  and  fee  in  what  manner  it  is  connected  with 
her  real  good  ?  If  children  are  to  be  educated  to  under  (land  the 
true  principle  of  patriotifm,  their  mother  muft  be  a  patriot ;  and 
the  love  of  mankind,  from  which  an  orderly  train  of  virtues  fpringj 
can  only  be  produced  by  confideriog  the  moral' and  civil  intereft 
of  mankind ;  but  the  education  and  fituation  of  woman,  at  pre* 
ienr,  fhuts  her  out  from  fuch  inreftigations. 

*  In  this  work  I  have  produced  many  arguments,  which  to  rrie 
were  conclufiye,  to  prove  that  the  prevailing  notion  respecting  a 
iexual  character  was  fubverfire  of  morality,  and  I  have  contended, 
that  to  render  the  human  body  and  mind  more  perfect,  chaltity 

.muft.  more  univerfally  prevail,  and  that  chaftity  will  never  be  ref- 
pected  in  tjje.male  world  till  the  perfon  of  a  woman  is  not,  as  it 
were,  idolized,  when  little  virtue  or  fenfe  embellifh  it  with  the  grand 

-traces  of  mental  beauty,  or  the  interefting  fimplicity  of  affection.* 

'  The  firit  feirtence  is  erroneous  in  fact  and  in  reafoning :  it  is 
contradicted \rr  the  experience  of  a^es,  the  practice  of  difter- 

•cnt  nations.  The  fecond  fenteftce  is  a  curious  one; — How  can 
(he  be  fuppbred  tp  co-ionerate  [wzfuppofe  in  the  progrefs  of 

-kn6wledge)  unlefs  fhe  know  why  (he  ought  to  be  virtuous  ? 
Virtuous !  Here  muft  be  fome  miftake :  what  has  virtue  to  do 
•with  the  progrefs  of  knowledge  ?  As  to  freedom,  ftrengthen- 

iihg  the  reafon,  8?c.  we  fee  no  occafion  for  metaphyfical  in- 
veftigation  on  .this  fubjeft  :  that 

'perity  and  ^appinefs,  and  vice 

•ihc  might  learn,  not  from.  Lo 

'The  eoncluding  fentence  of  th< 

^ftrange.    Patriotifm  may  be  y< 

m^her ;  and  we  nfuft  be^  leavt  to 

ski  another  point :  we  are  conf 

-fgnfive  obfetva£rbn,  noargumer 

**we  Have  formed,  and  we  muft  : 

<  gdtifeatidn  and  fituation  of  Wbi 

-  fe&uaHy  ihfprrPtht  love  of  m 
inifs'  Wollftonecraf f,  that  chaftii 

*  the pcrfon  <5f ;  a*  woman  ceafes 

« traces  of  mental  beauty  arc  prii 

_    The  pathetic  arlrlrrfs  ad  faominem*,  on  the  irrjrxftice  and 

^  crucify 

*  Ai'we  write  this  article  profeflVdly  for  the  fenrice  u(  the  Udy,%*  dught 
to  apoiogifc  Ur  the  Ut la  word.     It  may  be  englifhtd  *  f*rf«uJ  aUdrefr;*— but 
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cruelty  of  fubjugating  women,  is  interefting  and  well  exprefled* 
It  is  true,  that  women  cannot  4  by  force  be  confined  to  do- 
medic  concerns:'  it  is  equally  true,  that  c  they  will  negle£t 
private  duties,  to  difturb,  by  conning  tricks,  the  orderly  plans 
of  reafon ;'  and  fometimes,  we  may  add,  e?en  for  worie  pur- 
pofcs.  We  agree  too,  that  no  coercion  (hould  be  eftablifhed 
'  in  fociety,  and  the  common  law  of  gravity  prevailing)  the  fexes 
ipill  fall  into  their. proper  placed  rtor  fliall  we  obje&  to  another 
pafiage,  that  c.  if  womfcn  arc-not  permitted  to  enjoy  legitimate 
rights,  they  will' render  both  men  and  themfelvcs  vicious  to 
obtain  illicit  privileges,9     But  to  be  ferious. 

We  ihould  defpife  ourfdves,  if  we  were  capable  to  garble 
fpntences,  in  order  to  make  them  bear  a  different  or  a  double 
^meaning.     The  meaning  of  mifs  Wollftonecraft  muft  be  ob- 
Tiou6,  and  we"  have  only  marked  the  equivocal  nature  of  her 
language  by  Italics.    Ir  the  whole  was  not  as  defe&ive  in  rea- 
Jbnipg  asin  propriety,  we  fliould  not  for  a  moment  have  in* 
bulged  a  (mile.     The  objoft  of  this -dedication,  and  indeed  of 
jher  whole  woik>  is  to  ihow  that  women  fheold  participate  in 
the  advantages  of  education  and  knowledge*  thai  they  may  be 
more  fuitable  companion* 
the  earlier  periods  of  the! 
*a£Hve  citizens.     When  fl 
and  omits  the  laftobjeft, 
jpriety  $  not  always  indeec; 
compafted  Chain  of  argun 
ryiijg  conyi£Hon.    When 
more  clofely,  and  enquir 
mental  improvement  nece 
ly  differ.  'Are  the  menta 
•generally  informed,  or  ar< 
if  a  young  Woman  be  led 
J>are  different  arguments, 
evidence  which  each  fubj< 
attention  the  evolutions  o 
indulges  Ja  habit  of  refleft 
ed  to  look  at  her  own  err< 

will  be  a  more  pleafing  c  , 

a  more  ufeful  member  of 
-tion,  and  the  converfatio 

than  books,  if  we  excepi  j 

•  they  improve  die  mental  > 


.^....^.a'  it  s  word,  in  tkia  inftance,  peculiarly  happy,  for  it  meant  mail  or 
woman— cither  caciafivly  «— »  or-dwfe  ma*tj/moto  wko  endeavour  to  imV 
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tad  thole  works,*  which  inftru&  the  mind  \>j  thi  experience 
of  former  ages,  or  trace  its  exertions  in  different  circumftances? 
we  allude  to  hiftory  and-  travels,  for  we,  at  freftnt,  exclude 
the  more  elegant  works  of  entertainment. 

If  we  examine  die  fciences  to  be  taught,  it  will  be  necefc 
(ary  to  confider  a  previous  queftton,  how  far  there  is  a  fexuat 
difference  in  minds.  Phyficians  have  told  us*  and  we  have 
feafon  to  think  their  account,  as  it  is  derived  from  the  obser- 
vation of  fucceeding  ages,  true,  that  different  bodily  confti* 
tutions  are  connc&ed  with  minds  of  different  faculties  and 
powers.  They  have  diftinguiflied  the  volatile)  choleric,  tenv 
perament  from  the  flower  and  more  fteady  melancholic,  the 
one  which  rapidly  attains  and  foon  lofes,  from  die  other  more 
capable  of  attention,  requiring  greater  diligence,  and  more 
carefully  retaining  the  ideas  acquired.  Even  a  poet)  no  com- 
mon obferver  of  men  and  manners  (we  mean  Horace),  has 
diftineuifhed  the  volatile  youth  from  the  more  fteady  adult,  li 
then  there  are  fimilar  constitutional  differences  in  women,  mufl: 
we  deny  that  there  is  not  fome  difference  in  their  minds?  Tp 
examine  fa£ts :  France  boafts  the  tnarquife  deChatelet,  and  Ma* 
demoifelle  Kerafio ;  England  Mrs.  Carter,  and  Mrs.  Macau! ay  j 
in  critictfm  each  nation  has  produced  a  madame  Dacier  and  Mrt» 
Montague.  Their  works  deferve  praife ;  but  we  feek  in  vain 
that  profound  fpirit  of  inveftigation,  thofe  deep  comprehend 
five  views,  that  calm  intuitive  penetration,  Which  have  di£» 
tinguifiied  the  works  of  many  men  On  fimilar  fubje&s*  It  is 
ufual,  we  know,  on  the  ftrength  of  thefe  names,  to  challenge 
die  men;  but  they  need  not  fear  the  conteft.  If  thofe,  who 
have  fpent  their  lives  in  their  peculiar  ftudies,  do  not  rife  to' 
fupcrior  excellence,  unlets  compared  with  women)  we  mutt 
fuppofe  fome  conftitutional  defeat  $  if  we  cannot  blame  the 
culture,  the  foil  mud  be  lefs  fruitful.  If  mifs  Wollftonecraft 
means  only  that  the  understandings  and  intelle&ual  attain- 
ments of  fome  men  are  fuperior  to  thofe  of  fome  women,  thd 
conteft  is  at  an  end,  and  we  freely  confefs  that  we  know  wo- 
men who  would  excel  in  the  office  of  premier,  even  (with  de- 
ference be  it  fpoken)  fome  members  of  the  houfe  of  com* 
toons.  But  this  forms  no  exception ;  fofr,  if  the  general  change, 
which  our  author  recommends  in  national  education  were  to  - 
take  effed,  the  ftate  would  lofe  10,000  ufeful  domeftic  wives, 
in  purfuit  of  one  very  indifferent  philofopher  or  ftatefmam 
With  thefe  premifes  then  before  us,  we  (hall  proceed  to  examine 
our  author's  work,  and  let  us  only  add,  in  excufe  of  the  ludicrous 
turn  we  have  given  to  fome  of  this  lady's  fentences,  that  (he 
-"{la&herfelf  a  little  too  freely  alluded  to  the  communication  of 
"lexes.  Even  in  the  Dedication*  (he  fpeaks  of  the  *  eflence  of 
,   C.  R.  N.  Ar.  (IV.)  Jprily  179a*  E  e       fenfuality, 
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fenfuality'  haying  been  extra&ed  in  France  ( to  regafc  the  vo- 
luptuary, and  that  a  kind  of  fentimcntal  lull  has  prevailed ;'  o£ 
die  calk  of  appetite^  &c.  Nor  is  this  fault  confined  to  the 
Dedication :  it  pervades  the  whole.  Surely  Mrs.  Cowley  did 
not  tacitly  allude  to  thefe  improprieties,  when,  in  the  preface* 
to  her  laic  comedy,  (he  fpoke  of  the  work  before  us  as  contain- 
ing '  *>1>6dj  of  mind..' 

•  In  the  Introdu&ion  mifs  Wollftonecraft  explains  more  par* 
-ticularly  her  objed.  She  allows  tlie  phyfical  fupcriorky  of  the 
-males,  but  wifhes  to  give  the  ladies  ftrength  of  body  and  mind, 
to  induce  them  to  look  on  *  refinement  of  tafte/  *  delicate 
iemiments,'  and  '  fufceptibility  of  heart'  at  weaknefs  and  the 
means  of  flavifii  dependence.  Such  beings  flic  thinks  obje&s 
of  pity,  and  the  kind  of  love  which  thefe  qualities  infpire,  con- 
temptible;^—To  acquire  habits  of  reflection,  felf-command, 
firmnefs,  add  resolution,  are  undoubtedly  proper :  to  difcard 
the  fofttr  feelings,  refinement  of  tafte,  and  delicacy  of  fenti-  . 
-m>ent  is*  w«  think,  to  be  no  longer  women.  We  are  fure  wer 
ipeak  the  fenfe  of  mankind,  when  we  fay  it  is  to  be  no  longer 
-amiable,  attra&ive,  or  interfiling. 

«  The  firft  chapter  contains  the  confideration  of  the  rights 
•and  involved  duties  of  mankind.  Its  obje&  is  to  (how  the  dif- 
<advantages  which  flow  from  the  fuperiority  of  diftin&ion, 
from  monarchy  and  hereditary  honours*  Mils  Wollftonecraft 
falls  into  the  error  which  we  noticed  in  our  review  of  her  firft 
•pamphlet,  viz*  vague  inconclusive  reafoning  from  imperfed 
ideas,  and  the  want  of  a  well-digefted  plan*  The  obfervations 
we  fhall  tranferibe  relate  to  Roufleau's  defence  of  a  ftate  of 
folitude;  and  the  following  is  the  reasoning,  and  the  lan- 
guage) that  is  to  defend  the  Rights  of  Women, 

'  When  that  wife  Being  who  created  us  and  placed  us- here, 
faw  the  fair  idea,  willed,  by  allowing  it  to  befo$  that  the  paffiong 
fliould  unfold  our  rtafon,  becaufe  he  could  fee  that  prefent  evil 
would  produce  future  good.  Could  the  helplefs  creature  whom 
he  called  from  nothing  break  loofe  from  his  providence,  and  boldly 
learn  to  know  good  by  practifing  evil,  without  his  perffiiftion  \ 
No. — How  could  that  egernetic  advocate  for  immortality  argue 
fo  inconfiftently  ?  Had  mankind  remained  for  ever  in  the  brutal 
ftate  of  nature,  which  even  his  magic  pen  cannot  paint  as  a  ftate 
in  which  a  iingle  virtue  took  root,  it  would  have  been  clear,  though 
not  to  the  Jenfitivt  unrefle&ing  *wanderer%  that  man  was  born  so 
run  the  circle  of  life  and  death,  and  adorn  God's  garden  foribmc 
purpofe  which  could  not  eafily  be  reconciled  with  his  attributes. 

4  But  if,  to  crown  the  whole,  there  were  to  be  rational  crea- 
tures produced,  allowed  to  rife  in  excellence  by  the  exercife  xrf 
powers  implanted  for  that  purpofe  j  if  benignity  itfdf,  thooga* 
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if.  to  call  into  exigence  a  creature  above  tbe  brutes  *,  who  could 
think  and  improve  himielf,  why  {hould  that  ineftimable  gift,  for  a 
gift  it  was,  if  man  was  fo  created  as  to  have  a  capacity  to  rife 
above  the  ftate  in  which  fen&tion  produced  brutal  cafe,  be  called* 
in  direct  terms,  a  curfe  ?  A  curfe  it  might  be  reckoned,  if  all 
our  exiftence  was  bounded  by  our  continuance  in  this  world  ;  for 
why  mould  the  gracious  fountain  of  life  give  us  paifions,  and  tbe 
power  of  reflecting,  only  to  imbittcr  our  days  and  infpire  us  with 
jniftalcen  notions  of  dignity  ?,  Why  (hould  he  lead  us  from  love  of 
ourfelves  to  the  fublime  emotions  which  tbe  difcovery  of  his  wif« 
dom  and  goodnefs  excites,  if  thefe  feelings  were  not  fet  in  mo- 
tion to  improve  our  nature,  of  which  they  make  a  part^  and  ren- 
der us  capable  of  enjoying  a  more  godlike  portion  of  happinefs  ? 
Firmly  perfoaded  that  ho  evil  exiils  in  the  world  that  God  did  not 
deign  to  take  place,  ]  build  my  belief  on  the  perfection  of  God/ 

Firft,  the  creature  produced  is  not  rational,  and  yet  he  is  to 
tefleft,  and  to  difcover  what  is  witfiin  the  powers  of  reafon 
Only*  Next  he  Is  rational*  and  what  does  his  reafon  lead  him 
to  ?  to  a  future  ftate :  certainly,  but  what  is  the  contie&ion  of 
this  pa*rt  of  the  fubjeft  with  the  gregarious  nature  of  animals, 
6r  the  fotial  qualities  of  man  ?  The  philofopher  will  frrtile  at 
the  note,  when  he  perceives  that  animals,  not  gregarious,  are 
fiippofed  not  to  pair y  fince  to  pair  is  mentioned  as  the  drltino 
tion  of  being  gregarious.  Might  we  venture  ?  No,  we  dare 
not  hint  at  the  unpaired  ftate  of  this  advocate  of  the  focial  na- 
ture of  man*  The  comparifon  between  tbe  weak,  infipid 
mind*  of  form  officers  (our  author  muft  allow  us  to  limit  her 
fftfitkm')  and  fafiiionable  women,  is  very  juft  i  fimilar  caufes 
will  generally  produce  fimilar  effe&s,  and  the  boafted  flrength 
of  miod,  even  of  lordly  man,  is  not  proof  againft  the  ener- 
vating caufes;  the  lion,  that  has  been  (tinted  in  his  growth, 
cither  by  accident  or  defign,  will  never  become  the  terror  of 
the  foreft. 

Our  author  next  difcufles  the  prevailing  opinion  of  fexual 
character  f.  This  title  does  not  convey  a  proper  idea  of  the 
two  chapters  in  which  the  fubjed  is  contained.  The  object  is 
to  (how  that  women  have  been  unfairly  treated.  Inftead  of 
the  fweet  attractive  grace,  mild,  docile,  blind  obedience,  ten* 
derneia,  affection,  and  all  the  fofter  paflions  of  the  mind,  the 
feverer  ftudies  (hould  have  been  inculcated,  and. the  "firmer  vir- 

•  •  Contrary  u  tbe  opinion  of  amuomifts,  who  arpe  by  analogy  from  th* 
rmatioo  of  the  teeth,  ftomach,  and  intcltines ,  Roufleau  will  not  allow  a 


to  be  a  carnivorous  animal.  And  carried  away  from  nature  by  a  l«>vo  of  fyftein, 
he  JUjpntet  whether  man  be  a/rnjanow  animal,  tkough  tbe  kmg  and  helpkfr 
ftajbt  of  infancy  ieeami  to  point  mm  out  aa  particularly  implied  u  ptir* 

f  Mils  WolifUnccraft  ha*  not  been  explicit  in  denning  the  meaning  of  fez* 
nil  character ;  and  we  therefore  do  not  folly  underftand  the  meaning  of  her 
aflertfrn  in  nit  « Snjnjnary,*  that  there  are  wjtxwtf  virtm*>  not  €t en  m*de/lj  I 
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tucs  cheriibed.  To  a  certain  extent,  we  can  agree  with  oaf 
fair  author.  Women  have  been  confidered  too  frequently  a* 
the  idols  of  the  fenfes,  as  the  objetts  of  amufement  in  the  mo* 
merits  of  pleafure.  Their  minds  have  been  looked  on  as  barren 
wades,  the  culivation  of  which  would  be  ufelefs,  or  unpro- 
-  fi table.  This  conduft  is  undoubtedly  erroneous ;  women  are 
the  companions  of  man,  and  the  companions  of  a  rational  crea- 
ture fliould  poflefs  reafon  not  totally  uncultivated.  Yet,  on 
-the  other  hand,  man  is  not  merely  rational:  fenfe  and  judg- 
ment are  requifite  for  his  conduct,  and  the  fofter  affedtions 
claim  their  (hare ;  afFe&ions  which  women  feel  more  acutely, 
in  which  their  ferifibility  is  more  refined,  and  their  tafte  mote 
exquifite.  Thefe  affe&ions  are  equally  a  parr  of  man,  and,  in 
thefe,  if  we  understand  mifs  Wollftonccraft  rightly,  woman 
is*  to  have  no  (hare.  Reafon  and  virtue  are  to  form  the  whole 
of  both  characters.  —  As  we  have  already  flated  our  opinion 
of  the  ferual  differences  of  mind,  we  may  venture  to  produce 
the  following  attack  on  Roufleau,  with  commendation.  The 
few  exceptions  we  {hould  make  will  be  eafily  perceived ;  and 
thefe  are  certainly  not  again  ft  the  moral  virtues,  of  which  wo- 
men in  general  feel  the  torce  more  acutely,  and  even  pradife 
more  feverely  than  men. 

*  Women  are,  therefore, .  to  be  considered  either  at  moral 
beings,  or  fo  weak  that  they  muft  be  entirely  fubjeded  to  thefu- 
perior  faculties  of  men. 

*  Let  us  examine  this  queftion.  RoufTcau  declares  that  a  woman 
fhould  never,  for  a  moment,  feel  herfclf  independent,  that  me 
ihould  be  governed  by  fear  to  exerctfe  her  natural  canning,  and 
made  a  coquettHh  flave  in  order  to  render  her  a  more  alluring  ob- 
'je&  of  defire,  a  /water  companion  to  man,  whenever  he  choofet 
to  relax  himfelf.  He  carries  the  arguments,  which  he  pretends 
to  draw  from  the  indications  of  nature,  ft  U  further,  and  infiou- 
ates  that  truth  and  fortitude,  the  corner  (tone*  of  all  human  vir- 
tue, (hould  be  cultivated  with  cerain  reftriclious,  becaufe,  with 
refpett  to  the  female  character,  obedience  is  the-  grand  leflbn 

.  which  ought  to  be  imprefled  with  unrelenting  rigour. 

c  What  nonfenfe  !  when  will  a  fjreat  man  ariffe  with  fufiicient 
*  flrength  of  mind  to  puff  away  the  fumes  which  pride  and  fcnfn- 
ality  have  thus  fpread  over  the  fubjeft  !  if  women  are  by  nature 
inferior  to  men,  their  virtues  mult  be  the  fame  in  quality,  if  not 
in  degree,  or  virtue  is  a  relative  idea  ;  confeqoenthr,  their  con- 
duct fhould  be  founded  on  the  fame  principles,  and  have  thrfl  fame 

.  *:,n% 

4  Connected  with  man  as  daughters,  wives,  and  mother*,  tWir 

moral  character  may  be  eitimated  by  their,  manner  of  fulfilling 

thofe  fimple  duties ;  but  the  end,  the  grand  end  of  their  exertkms 

-  ihould  bt^  o  unfold  their  own  faculties  and  aafuico  the  dignity  »f 

•    *•  confeiou  t 
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confcious  virtue.  They  may  try  to  render  their  road  pleafant; 
bat  ought  never  to  forget,  in  com  id  on  with  man,  that  life  yields 
not  the  felicity  which  can  fatisfy  an  immortal  foul.  I  do  not  mean 
to  insinuate,  that  either  fcx  (honld  be  fo  loft  in  abflract  reflections 
or  diftaat  views,  as  to  forget  the  affections  and  duties  that  lie  be- 
fore them,  and  are,  in  truth,  the  means  appointed  to  produce  the 
fruit  of  life  \  on  the  contrary,  I  would  warmly  recommend  them, 
even  while  I  affrrr,  that  they  afford  moft  fatisfadion  whea  they 
are  considered  in  their  true  fubordinate  light.9 

Mifs  Wollftonecraft  attacks  Dr.  Gregory  alfo  with  fome 
fuccefs.  His  fyftem  of  referve  and  diffimulation  we  think  evi- 
dently wrong;  and,  though  Dr.  Gregory  poffeflcd  the  more 
amiable  virtues  in  the  higheft  degree,  his  iyftem  of  female  ex- 
cellence was  formed  in  confequence  of  confined  views,  and  a 
(late  of  fociety,  neither  the  bed,  nor  the  moft  eligible.  Two 
paflages  of  a  different  nature  we'  fliali  tranferibe. 

*  Of  the  fame  complexion  is  Dr.  Gregory's  advice  refpefting 
delicacy  of  fentiment,  which  he  advifes  a  woman  not  to  acquire, 
if  (he  has  determined  to  marry.  This  determination,  however, 
perfectly  confident  with  his  former  advice,  he  calls  indelicate,  and 
earneftly  perfuades  his  daughters  to  conceal  it,  though  it  may  go- 
vern their  conduct :  as  if  it  were  indelicate  to  have  the  common 
appetites  of  human  nature.9 

*  How  women  are  to  exift  in  chat  (late  where  there  is  to  be  net*  * 
ther  marrying  nor  giving  in  marriage,  we  are  not  told.  For 
though  moral' (Is  have  agreed  that  the  tenor  of  life  feems  to  prove 
that  man  is  prepared  by  various  circumftances  for  a  future  rlate, 
they  constantly  concur  in  advifing  tooma*  only  to  provide  for  the 
prefent.  .  Gentlenefs,  docility,  and  a  fpaniel-like  affection  are,  on 
this  ground,  confidently  recommended  as  the  cardinal  virtues  of 
the  fex  i  and,  difregarding  the  arbitrary  economy  of  nature,  one 
writer  has  declared  that  it  is  mafculine  for  a  woman  to  be  melan- 
choly. She  was  created  to  be  the  toy  of  man,  his  rattle,  and  it 
muft  jingle  in  his  ears  whenever,  difmiffing  reafon,  he  choofes  to 
be  amufed.' 

Of  fuch  vague  inconclufive  reafoning,  ftrung  together  with 
little  art,  and  no  apparent  plan,  do  thefc  chapters  confift.  The 
whole  is  an  indignant  invective  againft  treating  women  merely 
as  toys,,  as  the  amufesnent  of  an  idle*  moment,  and  as  gra» 
tifying  (our  author  fets  the  example  of  the  language),  the  calls 
of  appetite.  We  might  cull  fome  paflages,  fo  inconfiftent  h 
our  author,  in  which  fhe  fopports  our  opinions ;  and  fome 
writers,  particularly  ShaUpeare,  whofe  nervous  mind  fhe  com* 
mends,  might  be  adduced,  as  by  no  means  agreeing  with  this 
gnthor  in  his  opinion  of  women.    But  this  would  be  a  petty 
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warfare.  We  want  not  to  prove  mifs  Wollftonecraft  incon* 
fiftent,  either  in  her  do£taines  or  her  example.  We  wifh  to 
take  up  the  queftion  on  its  moft  folid  ground — Have  the  quali- 
fications of  the  two  fexes  been  miftaken  ?  Are  the  ladies  en- 
titled from  their  natural  powers,  taken  colle&ively,  to  lead,  or 
even  to  rival  the  men  in,  fcjentific  purfuits,  in  the  labours  of 
the  mind  ?  We  have  fhown,  in  general,  what  muft  be  the 
anfwer  to  thefe  queftiqns;  and  we  find,  in  our  comprehensive 
view,  we  have  anticipated  feveral  remarks  which  had  occurred 
tp  us  }n  perufing  particular  paffages  of  thefe  chapters. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next  Number.) 

The  Pleafures  of  Memory,  a  Poem,  in  Two  Parts.     By  the 
Author  of  \  An  Ode  to  Suferftition^  with  fome  other  Poemit 
*"  4**.     3^  W.'    Cadell.     1792. 

THE  flame  of  genius  which  pervaded,  and  fo  brightly  glow- 
ed in  the  Ode  to  Superftitjon,  demanded  our  applaufe, 
which  we  ftall  not  withold  from  the  prefent  poem,  though 
exhibiting  Jefs  fplendid  marks  of  poetical  infpiration  \  more 
argumentative  and  metaphyfical.  We  muft  likewife  make 
fome  dedu&ions  on  account  of  a  few  paflages  npt  fo  carefully 
written  as  they  might  have  been. 

«  The  intrepid  Swifs,  that  guards  a  foreign  flxore, 
Condemned  to  climb  his  mountain-cliffs  no  more, 
if  chance  he  hear  that  fong  Co  ftveetly  wild, 
His  heart  would  fpring  to  hear  it,  when  a  child  | 
That  long,  as  fimple  as  the  joys  he  knew, 
When  in  the  ihepherd- dance  he  blithely  flew  ; 
Melts  at  the  long- loft  fcenes  that  round  him  rife, 
And  finks  a  martyr  to  repentant  figfos.' 

We  cannot  reconcile  the  fourth,  the  feventh  and  eighth  lines 
to  grar^maV.  lndeed?  according  to  their  proper  arrangement^ 
the  fifth  arid  fixth'  fliould  follow  the  third  j  then  the  fourth, 
&c  in  which  fome  neceflary  words,  fuch  as  the  following, 
appear  to  have  been  omitted.  *  His  heart  (which)  fprung  to 
hear  it,  when  a  child,' — or,  '  his  heart  would  fpring  to 
tear  it  (as)  when  a  child,  (would)  melt  at  the  long-lott  fcenes) 
fend  fink  a  martyr,  &c.  We  do  not  thoroughly  approve  of 
she  heart's  being  ftyled  a  ?  martyr/  nor  of <  flying  in  the  fliep- 
k«rd  dance.*  This  word  feems  rather  preffed  into  the  fervice 
in  another  place.  The  negroe  ilave  is  defcribed  as  cxpe&ing 
alter  death  to  wake  again  on  Congo's  (hore,  and 

«  Beneath  his  plantain's  ancient  (hade,  renew 
The  fimple  tranfports  that  with  freedom  few.9 
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Again, 

'  The  fchool's  lone  porch;  .with  reverend  moifes  gray, 
J  aft  tells  the  penfive  pilgrim  where  it  lay* 

Should  we  not  have  had  flood  inftead  of  layy  if  the  rhym* 
would  have  admitted  it?  — Some  few  expreilions  are  rather 
confufed, 

•*  That  hall,  where  once,  in  antiquated  #ate# 
The  chair  of  juflice  held  the  grave  debate./ 

Tke  cl\air  of  juftice,  figuratively-  fpeaking,  might  h*ar%  but 
fhofe  who  urge  their  complaints  againft  each  other  before  it, 
properly  (peaking,  •'  hold  tne  debate/  Thefe  lines  form  part 
ol  the  description  of  an  old  manfion  in  the  country,  where 
die  author  is  fuppofed  to  have  fpent  his  youthful  days  \  and 
the  revifiting  which  affects  him  with  thofc  pleating,  though 
melancholy,  foliations  that  die  feeling  mind  on  fuch  an  00 
cafion  always  experiences.  The  paflage  which  follows  then* 
fpeaks  to.  the  heart,  and  is  replete  with  poetical  beauties, 

'  Now  ftain'd  with  dews,  with  cobwebs  darkly  hung, 
Oft  has  its  roof  with  peals  of  rapture  rung; 
"When  round  yon  ample  board,  in  due  degree? 
We  fweeten'd  every  meal  with  focial  glee. 
The  heart's  light  laughter  crown'd  the  circling  jeft  j 
Arid  all  was  funflune  in  each  little  breait. 
'Twas  here  we  chas'd  the  flipper  by  its  found  5 
And  turn'd  the  blindfold  hero  round  and  round* 
'Twas  here,  at  eve,  we  form'd  our  fairy  ring  j 
And  fancy  fluttered  on  her  wild  ft  wing. 
Giants  and  genii  chain'd  the  wondering  ear; 
And  orphan  woes  drew  Nature's  ready  tear. 
Oft  with  the  babes  we  wanderM  in  the  wood. 
Or  view'd  the  foreft-feats  of  Robin  Hood : 
Oft,  fancy-led,  at  midnight's  fearful  hour, 
With  ftartling  ftep  we  fcal'd  the  lonely  tow'r ; 
(yet  infant  innocence  to  hang  and  weep, 
Idordef'd  by  ruffian  haads,  wncn  failing  in  its  deep, 

_•  Ye  boufehcld  deities  !  whofe  guardian  eye     > 
Mark'd  each  pure  thought^  ere  re>gifter*d  on  high1} 
Still,  ftill  ye  walk  the  con  derated  ground, 
And  breathe  the  foul  of  jnfpiration' round, 

'  As  o'er  the  dulky  furniture  I  bend,' 
Each, chair  awakes  the  feelings  of  a  friend, 
The  (foried  arras,  fourcc  of  fond  d*light,  ' 

With  oil  achievfeaient  charms  xhre  wildcr*d  fight; 

A»d  fttlL  with,  heraldry's  rich  hues  imprenV       L .  1 

Pn  the  dim  window  gk>ws  the  pi&ur'd  crc4* 
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The  fcreen  unfolds  its  many«*olour'd  chart. 
The  clock  ftili  points  its  moral  to  the  heart. 
That  faithful  monitor  'twas  heav'o  to  hear  \ 
When  (oft  it  fpoke  a  promift'd  pleafure  near : 
:         AM  hw  »u  fob**  hand4  its  fimple  chime, 
Forgot  to  trace  the  featker'd  feet  of  Time  ? 
That  mafiive  beam*  with  carious  carvings  wrought, 
Whence  the  caged  linnet  footh'd  my  pen£ve  thought  j 
Thofe  mufkets  cas'd  with  venerable  rufl  j 
Thofe  once-lov'd  forms,  ftill  breathing  thro*  their  duftj 
;    '     St>U  frota*  the  frame,  itf  mould  gigantic  caft, 
Starting  to  life*—  all  whifper  of  the  paft  ! 

*  Ae  thro*  the  garden's  defert  paths  I  rove, 
What  fond  illations  fwarnt  in  every  grovel 
How  oft,  when  purple  evening  ting'd  the  well, 
, .  Jle  watch'd  the  emniet.to  her  grainy  neft ; 
Welcpm'd  the  wild  bee  home,  on  wearied  wing, 
}^aden  with  fweets,  the  choiceftcf  the  fpring  ! 
{few  oft  inferib'd,  with  friendfhip's.  vo*i*e  rhyme, 
The  bark  now  filver'd  by  the  touch  of  Time  ; 
Soar'd*  in  the  fwing,  half  pleas'd  and  half  afraid, 
Thro'  fiftcr  elms  that  wav'd  their  fummer  fhade  j 
Or  ftrew'd  with  crumbs  yon  root-inwoven  feat, 
To  lure  the  red-breaft  from  his  lone  retreat  ! 

'  -Chijdhood's  lov'd  group  re  vi  fits  every  fcenet 
The  tangled  wood-walk. ana*  the  tufted  green! 
Indulgent  memory  wakes,  and,  lo!   they  live! 
C!6thM  with  far  fofter  hues  than  light  can  give,  . 
ThcnHaft  bell  friend  that  heav'n  affigns  below, 
To  footh  and  fweeten  all  the  cares  we  know  ; 
Whofe  glad  fuggeftions  (UQ  each  vain  alarm. 
When  .nature  fades,  and  life  forgets  to  charm  ; 
Thee'wquld  the  muGe;  ipvokc  !-~-  to  thee  belong 
The  fag'e's  precept,  and  the  poet's  fong/ 

,  We  have  ope  tale  in  this  performance  to  exemplify  the  fufcf 
je£b,  and  illuftrate  the  influence  of  Memory  in  foJitude,  fickr 
nefs,  and  forrpw,  It  is*  on  the  .whole*  extremely  beauafcil,  but 
marked  byfcfctal  defects,  'Florio,  *a  blithe  and  blooming 
forefter>'  rife*  €aTly  with  his  gun, 

'  Eager  to  bid  the  mountain-echoes  wake, 
And  (hoot  the  wild-fowl  of  the  filver  lake. 
High  on  exulting  wing  the  heath-cock  rofe, 
And  blew  h}s  (brill  blaft  o'er  perennial  fnows.' 

At  firft;Ttie^  it  appears  as  if  the  heathcock  was  introduced 
*s  pne  pi  Acft  wifcr^iirfft;  H*ai  U  n*ant  \>y\te  « Wowing 
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his.  (trill  Waft/  we  know  not)  nor  the  meaning  of  the  epithet. 
'  ambu(h'd'  in  our  fubfequent  q^tation :  at  lealt  we  think  it 
improperly  applied.  It  cannot  properly  feri\iyc$nt  rale  dot  hidden t 
as  it  difplafed  *  the  fmile  of  welcome*  nor  tjotacheious*  ag.it 
condu&ed  Florio  to  a  welcome  reception. 

*  When,  lo !  an  ambuflt'd  path  the  fmile  of  welcome  wore, 
Embowering  JhH»t>s  *5»th  vferdtfre  VeiTd  iht  iky, 
And  on  *he  muflt-rofe  (feed  Jfc  .deeper  dye.' 

Here  again,  though  we  will  allow  that  trees  may,  in  the 
language  of  poetry,  lift  their  verdure  to  the  fkj,  or  clothe  it 
in  vcrourc,  yet  we  cannot  eafily  conceive  how  liumble  fhrubs 
fhould  have  a  fimilar  or  greater  effeft.  Prom  the  mulk-rofc 
being  in  bloflbm,  and  tfter  opening  lines  of  the  ftofy,  it  appears 
that  Florio  commenced  hi?  expedition  In  the  fpring  or  fum- 
xner ;  a  feafon  in  which  ho  fportfman  would  purfue  the  *  wild- 
fowl  of  the  lake/  Some-few  other  defers  occur  in  the  fub- 
fequent parts  of  the  ftorr,1  but  they  are  over-powered  by  its 
beauties;  and  jhe  teadtt'wtt  bef  better  pleafed  with  our  tran- 
script of  its  condufion,  than  with  fo  ungracious  an  exhibition* 

*  Thai  father  ftfep'd  hk  white  hairs  in  the  wind, 
Call'4  00.  his  $hjU4*"*nor  liagerM  long  behind  ; 
And  FlgooJiyM  toJccthe  .willow  wave,..  /4 

With  many  an  evemog'whiiper,  o'er  their  grave*  •   ' 

,,    Yes,  Flprio  liv'd^raad  ftill  of  each  poffeft, 
The  father  cherifh'd,  and  the  maid  careft'd! 
'  For  ever  jvooid  the  fond  enthaiiaft  rove. 
With  JijuVs  ipirit,  ^thro*  the  fhadowy  grovfe  5 
Gaze  with  deEght  On  every  fcenc  fhe  pUnn'd, 
JQft  eWy  flowret  planted  by  her  hand. 
Ah  !  itill  he  traced -her -fteps  along  the  glade, 
When  haay  httet  and  glimmering  lights  betrayM 
Half>viewJefs  forms ;  ftill  liiten'd  at  the  breeafc 
Pea? M  its  deep  fobs  among  the  aged  trees ; 
And  at  each  paufeher  mehing  accents  caught, 
In  fweet  delirium  of  romantic  thought ! 
Peslr  was  the  grot  thattyunn'd  the  Maze  of  day  ( 
She  gave  it  {pars  w  (hoot  a  trembling  ray* 
The  fpring,  that  babbled  from  its  inmoft  ceflf 
Murmor'd  of  Julia's  virtues  as  it  fell ; 
And  o'er  the  dripping  mefs,  the  fretted  lone, 
Jn  Florio's  ear  breath'd  language  not  itsown* 
Her  charm  arqund  th*  enchnfereft  Mesnory  threw, 
A  charm  that  foothes  the  mind,  aadftretcm  tool9 

The  author,  in  conformity  to  Locke,  fuppofes  that  fuperior 

things  are  Weft  with  a  nobler  excrgife  of  this  faculty :  he  ima* 

r  ginct> 
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gines,  likewife,  that  the  fpirits  of  the  Head  (and  a  foothingre* 
fle&ion  it  is),  are  not  inattentive  to  the  concerns  of  their  for- 
mer friends.  This  leads  him  to  a  fublime  addrefs,  or  inv6- 
catkwi,  to  the  fptrit  of  a  deceafod  brother,  and  the  following 
elegant  apoftrophe  to  the  £jbje&  pf  his  poem,  with  which  it 
concludes., 

'  Hail,  Memory,  hail !  in  thy  exhaufttefs  mine, 
from  age  to  age  unhuuber'd  treafures  mine  t 
.    Thought  and  her  Jhadowy  brood  thy  cal)  obey, 
And  place  and  Time  are  fubjeft  to  thy  fway  ! 
Thy  pleasures  moft  we  feel,  when  moft  alone  j 
The  only  plea/ores  we  can  cal)  our  own. 
Lighter  than  air,  Hope's  fumnier-viuon*  die. 
If  bat  a  fleeing  cloud  ojbfcnre  the  flty  ; 
If  bat  a  beam  of  fober  reafon  play, 
Lo,  fancy's  fairy  froft-worlc  mehs  away ! 
but  can  thewilcs  pf*  art, :tlje  jrafp  qf  power, 
Snatch  the  rich  relics  of  ra  wejlfpent  hour? 
Tbefe,  whin  the  trembling  fptrit  wings  her  flight, 
Four  round  her  path  a  flream  of  living  light ; 
And  giFd  thofc  pure  and  perfe&realms  of  reft, 
Where  virtue  triumphs,  and  'her  fons  are  Weft.' 
>■■■'''  '  *  ' ' ,  *  *    *       "*  * 

ji  Tranjlatioh  ofiJl  the  Pythian,  fJ*mean>  and  Ifthmiqn  Ode} 
*f  Pindar  >  except  iht  fourth  tina*  ffiB  Pythian  CWb,  andthoft 
Odes  which  have  been  tranfland  by  the  late  Gifbert  Ifcjl,  £/j. 
By  the  Rev*  ^f.  Banijier.  %vo.  Ss.Jr&ards.  Wilkie.  17.91. 

WE  can  figc  no  reafon  why  Mr.  JJ^niftyr,  whofe  abilities 
are  certainly  equal  to  the  undertaking,  fliould  except  the 
fourth  and  thpfjfth  Pythian  P4efr '  •  They  areiikewife  l^ft  un* 
touched  by  ,K4r,  Tiii]tcr  iu  his  late  publication,  and  therefore 
a  fairer  object  for  tfys  geqtlemanfa  undertaking., 

The  narrative  i^ :  the  fourth  Ode  is,  it  anifttfe  poflfeffed, 
rather  flat  and  tedious  \  but  it  ^pfltains  foQie  curious  f^rcum- 
fiances  relative  to  Jafon  and  tlv?  JVTg9nautip  expedition :  nor 
$s  it  quite  d? vpicj.  of  poetical  paflages.,,  ,That  hero's  Jrefs  and 
appearance  is  wcl}  defcribed,  and  tftc  jpy  of  JEton*  on  his  un? 
expe&cd  return,  natural  and  afipfitipgt 

©err  eyf*  *ffcAp«{'  «r«Tfft{f    ' 
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The  following  lines  will  convey  the  fenfe,  but  not  the  fpj* 
pyt,  to  the  Epglifli  reader. 

The  dome  he  enters,  and  the  father's  eyes 

Sudden  his  long-loft  Jafou  recognife, 

Down  his. wan  cheek  t^e  tears  fwift  dreaming  flowj 

But  fpeechlefs  raptures  in  his  hofom  glow, 

To  view  his  fon  adorn'd  with  every  grace  ; 

His  fon,  fhelovelicft  of  the  human  race. 

This  defcription  will  not  ftrilce  every  reader  as  much  as  i% 
deferves.  It  is  an  original  draught  from  nature  1  but  has  been 
copied  and  familiarifcd  to  us  by  a  number  of  fueceeding  poetic 
The  interceflion  for  Demophilus,  which  fucceeds,  and  who 
had  been  exiled  by  Arcefilslus,  king  of  Cyrene,  to  whofe  bo* 
pour  the  Ode  was  compofed,  though  likewife  a  little  too  long^ 
i«  fometime8  forcible,  and  fometimes  pathetic.  The  fifth  it 
chiefly  confined  to  his  praife,  and  fprinkled  with  fome  moral 
jTentiments  and  flowers  of  poietry. 

The  Olympic  Odes,  omitted  t>y  Mr.  Weft,  aw  not  attempt* 
ed  by  Mr*  Banifter,  *  on  account,  he  fays,  of  Mr.  Pye's  (pt» 
litcd  and  poetical  tranftation.'  .  To  thefe  gentlemen  we  co»- 
(ider  him  as   fcarcely  inferior  in  fpirit  and  elegance;   we 
muft  except,  however,  fome  highly  finiflicd  paflages  in  Mr* 
Weft's  jranflation,  which  are  fuperior  to  all  competition.  Mr. 
Banifter,  like  him,  indulges  himfelf  t  in  pretty  great  liberties 
with  r$£p$£k  to  the  original ;  and  often  paraphrases  rather  than 
tranflates.    Mr.  Talker's  fidelity  is  fuperior  to  our  prefent  au* 
thorns ;  but  he  is  excelled  by  him  in  elegance  and  harmony. 
The  liberties  he  takes  are?  however,  in  general,  very  exculc* 
able.    Few  of  the  Greek  poets  will  bear  a  ck>fe  verfion,  and 
Pindar,  we  think,  left  than  any.  Cowley  remarks,  that f  his  Pe- 
gafus  flings  writer  and  reader  too,  that  fits  not  fuie.'    Hi* 
unoke  has  undoubtedly  fometimes  been  miftaken  for  fire;  and 
his  flights,  however  fublime,  are  defultory  and  unequal.    We 
find  in  Athenseus,  that  within  about  one  hundred  years  after 
his  death,  in  the  time  of  Eupolis  the  comedian,  his  Odes  were 
fallen  into  contempt,  and  the  prince  of  lyric  bards  was  the 
xre-quent  obje£fc  of  Ariftophanes?  fatire.    But  it  was  not, 
always  a  difgrace  to  be  ridiculed  by  Ariftophanes,  and  no  ftreft 
can  be  laid  on  the  flu&uation  of  pub|ic  tafte.    Pindar  is  again 
Teftored  to  his  deierved  honours  $  and  though  we  cannot  think 
his  rambling  dithyrambjes  always  entitled  to  our  unqualified 
praife,  tis  rational  piety  (fome  allowance  muft  be  made  for 
the  time  in  which  he  lived),  and  fublime  morality,  often  excite 
pur  waimeft  approbation* 

A  (friking  inftance  occurs  toward*  the  conclufion  of  the 
f ighth  Pyttuaa  Ode, 
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•  Thofc  who  enjoy  a  rich  and  affluent  fate 
•  Arc  view'd  with  wonder  by  the  gazing  tHrong* 
Who  think  that  to  fuperior  rank  belong 
Superior  talent*.     But  in  reafon's  fcale, 
If  not  conjoinM  with  virtue,  nought  avail 
Such  tinfel  honours.     Our  attempts  are  vain, 
Unlefe  the  gods  affift  or  wealth  or  power  to  gain : 
Their  hands  alone  direct  the  courfe  of  fate, 
To  raife  the  humble  from  their  fallen  ftate, 
Or  teach  the  proud  and  infolent  to  feel 
The  fed  revcrfe  of  fortune's  giddy  wheel. 
•-  Thus  by  the  guidance  of  the  powers  above, 

c-''        In  quick  fucceffioa,  human  glories  more  : 
•••"'       But,  Ariftomenus,  the  fame  fuccefs 

Continues  Hill  thy  brave  attempts  to  biefs.' 

■  ' '  ■  j 

•  *  Four  noble  youths  beneath  thy  band 
Felt  vanquifh'd  on  the  Pythian  (and. 
Unhappy  fate !     With  many  a  tear 
And  look  dejeded  they  retain, 
And  oft  their  fed  difailer  mourn ; 
No  tender  mother  comes  to  cheer 
>   Their  hopes  with  fmiles  of  heart- felt  joy, 
•t:         But  through  the  flrcets  they  run.  with  wild  affright, 
t  And  fltun  the  happy  victor's  fight, 

r  .        While  felt  tormenting  thoughts  their  minds  employ* 
But  thofe,  the  favour'd  few  of  heaven, 
To  whom  a  happier  lot  is  given. 
* .  .      -  fy  whom  the  vi&or's  wreath  is  worn,  • 

- r  *        Beyond  their  hopes  to  honours  rais'd, 
•  ■  '        By  *tcry  tongue  their  virtues  prais'd, 
i    <      •  And  on  the  wings  of  rumour  borne : 
*     JNot  wealth  can  give  fuck  joys  rcfinM ; 
Bat  loon  cur  glory  riies  to  a  blaze, 
And  ah !  too  foon  the  fick'ning  flame  decays, 
;  Shook  by  misfortune's  cruel  wind  ! 

Ah  what  is  man !  A  being  of  a  day  ! 
A  fomeahingi  nothing  !  vanUhing  an  ay 
Like  the  thin  fliadow  of  a  flitting  dream, 
t        .      On  which,  moodd  Jove  with  eye  benignant  beam 

A  (lender  portion  of  hit  heavenly  light, 
i-  Soon  woald  it  glow  with  colours  warm  and  bright  J 

In  Wealth  and  peace  our  happy  days  would  flow, 
Unhurt  by  guilt,  and  uadifturb'4  by  woe,' 

.     The  paffage  describing  the  retuni  of  the  unfoecefsful  com- 
batants is  not  ftii&Iy  cxaft  W  (he  original,  nor  equal  to  it  m 
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An  expreffion*,  towards  the  conclufion,  greatly  refembk* 
that  in  the  Wifdom  of  Solomon  f  (ii,  5.)    *  For  our  timeJq  a ; 
very  fhadow  that  pafles  away  :*  and  the  reflection  that  follow* 
is  worthy  an  infpired  writer. 

In  the  opening  of  the  eighth  Ncmean  Ode  we  find  a  warn 
panegyric  on  beauty  and  virtuous  love.  Hie  translation  doe* 
not  appear  inferior  to  the  original  \  and  with  this  (leafing  fjpe* 
cimen  we  (hall  ck)fe  our  article. 

4  Beauty  revcr'd  by  men  below  and  gods  above. 

Herald  of  Venus  and  ambrofial  love, 

Delighting  ftill  to  fix  thy  feat 

On  virgin  eyelids,  foft  and  fweet, 

Thofe  happy  few  enjoy  thy  kind  regards, 

Whofe  fouls  ferene  and  pure,  religion  guards, 

While  others,  led  affray  by  wild  defires, 

Are  doom'd  to  burn  in  uriextinguiih'd  fires ; 

'Tis  wisdom's  part  to  feize  the  prefent  hour, 

While  bloom  the  fweets  of  youth's  fair  op'ning  flower,     ' 

*To  (hun  the  dangerous  fnares  of  lawlefs  love, 

Content  it's  chafle  and  calm  delights  to  prove/ 

■  III  ■  ■      —  -  I  II       I  1  ■  In 

Hbe  New  London  Medical  Journal.     VoL  L     8vo.     2r.  6dm 
Deighton.     1792. 

npHQUGH  periodical  publications,  efpecially  fuch  as  otfej 
*  opinions,  and  consequently  are  cpnneQod  with  our  0W9 
plan,  can  fcarcely  be,  with  propriety,  the  obje&  of  our  not 
tice,  yet  however  delicate  the  talk,  we  cannot,  when  called 
en,  decline  our  duty  j  nor  can  we  refufe  the  Editors  of  th* 
New  London  Medical  Journal  the  attention  which  we  hare 
lately  bellowed  on  Medical  Fads  and  Opinions*,  and  w^ic^ 
we  have,  for  many  years,  paid  to  Dr.  Dupcan's  Coffunentarie% 
The  London  Medical  Journal,  it  is  sow  we}l  known,  t&§ 
yielded  to  a  fimilar  work,  publiftied  afjpejr  longer  intervals,  u%» 
der  the  title  of  4  Medical  Fads  and  Opinions.'  Thq  tide  w*» 
either  too  popular  to  be  wholly  loft,  or  the  plan  of  9flTC  fffr 
i|uent  publication  too  advantageous  to  -be  at  opft  jrtfgpeX. 

*        1    1  "i> in        ■     ■    *    ■ ,  11 ■    ■  vy^^m^g 
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The  New  Medical  Journal  is  the  confequence  either  of  ih& 
bookfellerfs  fagacity,  or  the  editor's  judgment ;  and  we' own  that 
"  we  are  not  difpleafed  with  the  attempt.  From  opinions  de-? 
Kvered  with  candour  mankind  mull  be  benefited,  though  they 
mould  difagree  j  and  the  world  wiR  naturally  attend  to  tholt 
who  may  beft  deferve  if.  The  work  before  us  is  defigned  to 
convey  an  account  of  fuch  cafes  as,  either  from  the  progrefs  or 
treatment,  deferve  to  be  recorded.  The  editors  mean  ,Act, 
tatyfcver,  to  exclude  other  medical  eflays  of  a  more  general  and 
theoretical  n*turc,  meaning  chiefly,  in  the  latter  department, 
thofe  difquifitions  which  trace  any  difeafe  to  its  caul'e,  or  de-i 
t$St  th«  operation  of  a"  common  caufe  operating  differently,  ac- 
cording to  the  effe&s  of  fituationy  climate*  or  conftitution; 
Original  eflays  on  chemrftry  are  alfo  to  be  admitted/  A  care* 
ful  and  concife  abftraft  of  medical  publications  is  to  follow* 
particularly  of  thofe  foreign  works,  and  medical  or  philofo-  t 
pbical  journals,  connected  with  their  plan.  Medical  news  of  ' 
every  kind,  with  biographical  memoirs  of  eminent  perfons,  and 
a  lift  of  the  new  medical  publications,  are  to  conclude  each 
Number. 

A  very  flight  knowledge  of  the  numerous  publications  in' 
medicine,  and  the  fciences  connected  with  it,  will  (how  that 
this  plan  is  very  little  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  a  quarterly 
publication  of  the  fize  before  us.  If  our  authors  cull  only  the 
choiceft*  they  will  find  little  room  for  original  eflays.  If  they 
to  back,  as  they  have  done,  to  works  puhlifhed  fome  years 
unce,  their  difficulties  will  be  increafed.  We  mult  repeat  too 
what  we  have  often  had  occafion  to  notice,  that,  in  collec- 
tions of  eflays,  fttrnifhed  by  voluntary  afliftants,  complaifand** 
the  partiality  of  friendfliip,  and  many  other  motives,  will  great- 
ly leflcn  the  value  of  communications.  With  thefe  hints  the 
editors  will  probably  not  be  offended :  we  meant  to  aflift,  not 
to  injure  their  work.  It  is  next  neeeflary  to  confider  partH 
jCular  eflays. 

Cafe  of  bony  Excrefcence  on  the  Infide  of  the  Jaw,  by  Ed* 
ward  Harrifon»M.  D.  Phyfician  at  Horncaftle,  Lincolnfhirc.— 
The  excrefcence  confifted  of  bony  fibres,  (hooting  from  the  dif- 
Cftfed  periofteum.  It  was  removed  by  a  chHfel,  and  prevented 
from  returning  by  the  application  of  a  cauftic.  The  editor* 
mention  two  fimilar  cafes  from  Mr.  Hunter's  k&urcs,  where 
the  difeafe  returned  on  account  of  the  periofteunn  not  being 
deftroved  by1  the  cauftic*  That  ufed  by  Dr.  Harrifon  was  the 
wonomt  fublimaje. 

'  Gift  of  Nafal  Hemorrhage,  with  Petechia.  By  the  famev 
»lt  wis  a  cafe  of  fcurvy  from  fcanty  diet,  and  unaKmentary 
Jrovifions.  Our  author  employed  the  St.  Lucia  bark  with 
tpfam  $  the  former  in  dofes  much  too-  {mall. 
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An  Account  of  Ac  Difcovery  of  Azote,  or  Phlogifticated 
Air,  in  the  Mineral  Waters  of  Harrogate.  By  T.  Garnett, 
M.  D.  Phyfician  at  Harrogate.— Our  knowledge  of  the  aerial 
contents  of  mineral  waters  is  increafing.  This  is  the  firft  in- 
ftancc  of  phlogifticated  air  haying  been  found  in  cold  waters  1 
the  medical  ene&s  are  yet  to  be  afcertained.  Dr.  Garnett's 
explanation  of  the  method,  by  which  the  waters  may  have 
been  impregnated  with  this  air,  is  ingenious  ;  but  we  fufpe& 
the  operation  is  not  fo  extenfive,  as  to  account  for  the  whole 
of  the  air,  and  many  other  fources  might  be  fuggefted. 

A  Cafe  of  Taenia,  or  Tape- Worm,  cured  by  Flowers  of 
•Sulphur.  By  the  fame. — The  dofe  of  the  fulphur  taken  was 
Jialf  an  ounce,  and  it  is  certainly  an  eafy  remedy  for  a  cafe  fo 
diftrefling,  and  which  often  ends  in  atrophy.  It  has  been 
often  mentioned  by  other  authors.  * 

Observations  oh  Venefeflion  in  Thoracic  Inflammation  \ 
with  a  Cafe.  '  By  Mr.  Stringer,  Surgeon,  Reigate  in  Surry. — 
Mr.' Stringer,  in  this  effay,  propofes  fome  doubts  and  diffi- 
culties of  which  he  does  not  appear  to  fee  the  full  extent. 
That  there  are  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  which  will  not 
bear  bleeding,  we  well  knowj  but  that  they  proceed  from 
acrimony,  and  are  to  be  relieved  by  opium,  is  doubtful.  His 
inftance  is  that  of  a  man  who  attempted  to  hang  himielf.  He 
had  convulfions  with  fymptoms  of  apoplexy.  Copious  and 
fudden  depletion  of  the  venous  fyftem  did  not  do  fervice ; 
but  the  convulfions  were  quieted  by  £0  drops  of  the  tinftura 
Thebaica.  This  fubjeft,  with  the  cafe,  would  require  a  very 
long  difcufEon.  In  inflammations  of  the  lungs,  opium  is  of 
very  doubtful  effe&,  even  when  they  are  attended  with  putrid 
fever >  and,  in  the  inftance  recorded,  we  fufpe£r,  that  the  con- 
vulfions, produced  by  fullnefs  of  the  veflels,  were  continued 
from  debility  and  irritability. 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  the  five  eflays  recorded  in  this  Num- 
ber; and,  in  genera),  they  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  fuch 
communications  as  the  plan  requires.  If  we  except  Dr.  Gar- 
nett's  eflay,  we  mull  own  that  little  is  added  to  the  ftock  of 
medical  knowledge  by  the  prefent  colle&ion. — But  in  this  re- 
ipe£t,  the  Journal  may  probably  improve. 

The  firft  work  noticed  in  the  fecond  department  is  the  Lon- 
don Medical  Journal  in  its  new  form,  or  rather  the  original 
observations  on  cafes  recorded,  for  the  editors  do  not  men- 
tion the  works  analyfed  in  that  publication.  This  plan  is*  we 
think,  neither  delicate  nor  political :  it  is  not  delicate,  as  it 
appropriates,  a  little  unfairly,  the  labours  of  their  predecef- 
for,  under  the  new.  title*  and  it  is,  not  political,  as  the  cona- 
parifonis  not  very  fovour^We-,  As  a  cplle£tion  of  rnedicaj 
pagers*  it  was  undoubtedly  within  their  plan;  as  a  continua- 
tion 
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tion  of  the  London  Medical  Journal,  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter to  hare  pafled  it  over.— To  this  colle&ion  no  remark*  ate 
fubjoined. 

The  Afiatic  Researches;  Fordyce's  Treatife  on  Digeftkmj 
Dr.  Auftin's  Treatife  on  the  Origin  and  corhponent  Parts  of 
the  Stone  in  the  Bladder  \  fome  Papers  from  the  Journal  de 
Phjfique,  O&ober  1791 ;  and  fome  from  the  Annals  of  Che- 
sniltry  for  Auguft  and  September  1791 ;  Extracts  from  die 
Memoirs  of  me  Royal  Academy  at  Turin  1788,  aod  1789} 
as  well  as  from  the  fecond  Fart  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
a£Kons  6f  lad  Tear,  are  the  other  works  analyfed  in  this  part 
of  the  Journal*  From  the  Medical  News  we  (hall  C*k(k  two 
or  three  articles* 

'  Extra*!  ef  a  Letter  from  Venice,  Sept.  10,  1 79 1. 
•  A  poor  roan,  lying  under  the  frightful  tortures  of  the  hydro* 
phobia,  was  cured  with  fome  draughts  of  vinegar,  given  him  by 
mi  (lake  inftead  of  another  potion.  A  phyfician  of  Padua,  cat* 
led  count  LeeniJJm,  got  intelligence  of  this  event  at  Udine,  and 
tried  the  fame  remedy  upon  a  patient  that  was  brought  to  the  Pa* 
duahofpital,  administering  him  a  pint  of  vinegar  in  the  morning, 
another  at  noon,  and  a  third  at  funfet,  and  the  man  was  fpeediJy 
and  perfe&Iy  cured.' 

'  In  the  Gazzette  Salutaire  it  is  faid,  that  M.  Dufrefnoy  has 
cured  twenty-eight  cafes  of  confumption,  la  pbithiJU  tnbtrcuU*J<> 
by  the  ufe  of  a  fpecies  of  muJhroom  (agaricus  piperatus  et  deli- 
ciofus  Linn.)  conjoined  with  an  opiate— as  mufhrooms  approximate 
to  the  nature  of  animal  food,  does  not  this  fad  corroborate  the 
plan  of  treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Percival,  and  other  late 
writers  V 


4  Extr*3of  a  Letter  from  Edinburgh y  Nov.  10. 
'  Dr.  Hamilton's  method  of  treating  dropfies  by  giving  mer- 
cury nearly  to  the  point  of  falivation,  previous  to  the  exhibition 
©f  diuretics,  is  attended  with  great  fuccefs,  —  The  New  College 
will  be  a  magnificent  and  commodious  building.  — Dr.  Black 
has  efpoufed  the  antiphlogiftk  do&rine,  and  ufes  the  French  no- 
menclature in  his  dais.— Dr.  Gregory  is  faid  to  be  engaged  in  a 
metaphyseal  work.' 
_ -  - 

Hogarth  illujlrated,  by  John  Ireland.  2  Vols.  Svo*  a/.  I2;.§V« 
boards.    BoydeHs.     1791. 

#TIHE  deferred  popularity  of  the  works  of  Hogarth  renders 

A   any  good  commentary  upon  diem  a  defirablc  publication* 

The  meagre  and  uninformed  work  of  Mr-  Trailer,  intitule^ 

Hogarth 
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Hogarth  Moralifed,  is  defervedly  fuperfeded  by  Mr.  IrelandV 
fupcrior  labours :  the  plates  in  Truffer's  book,  engraved  bf 
one  Dent,  whole  name  we  recoiled  ndt  to  have  fcen  affixed  to' 
other  engravings,  are  retained  in  this  work,  and  fome  new 
plates  are  added. 

The  firft  feature  which  (truck  us,  in  perufing  Mr.  Ireland'* 
commentary,  is  its  garrulity,  fometimes  entertaining,*  fome-' 
times  dull :  the  fecond  is  a  lingular  foppifh  quaintnels  of  ex- 
preflion*  which  often  ftains  his  pages.  As  to  the  plates,  the 
new  oners  are  wdl  cngf  aved  j  and*  it  would  have  been  more' 
worthy  of  MeflT.  BoVdells*  opulence  arid  tafte,  and  the?  favour* 
rfiey  have  received  from  the  public,  riot  to  mention  their  own 
intereft  and  reputation,  to  have  accompanied  the  "work  with  i, 
complete  fet  of  new  engravings,  of  the  fame  fize  as  the  printed 
page,  than  to  have  been  contented  with  late  and  bad  impref- 
fions  of  Dent's  flat  miniatures*  The  moil  proper  form  would 
have  been  an  oblong  o&avo. 

After  having  offered  thefe  general  remarks,  we  (hall  pro- 
ceed to  a  particular  fpecification  of  this  work.  Mr.  Ireland's 
(hort  Introdu&ion,  or  rather  advertifement,  is  in  the  follow- 
ing terms* 

«  Mr.  Hogarth  frequently  aflerted,  that  no  man  was  fo  ill  qua-* 
lified  to  form  a  true  judgment  of  pi&ures  as  the  profefled  connoif- 
feur  5  whofe  tafte  being  originally  formed  upen  imitations,  and  con- 
fined to  the  manners  of  matters,  had  feldom  any  reference  to  na- 
lore.  Under  this  conviction,  his  fubje&s  were  feledtcd  for  the 
crowd,  rather  than  the  critic;  and  explained  in  that  univerfal 
language  common  to  the  world;  rather  than  io  the  lingua  teebnica 
of  the  arts,  which  is  facred  to  the  fcientific. 

*  Without  prcfuming  to  fupport  bis  hypothefis,  I  haVe  endea- 
voured to  follow  his  example  ;  and  not  being  vain  enough  to  think 
I  can  make  any  material  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  either  *//>- 
tuqfo  or  collt8or>  with  all  due  deference,  make  my  apology. 

'  My  original  defign  was  to  have  comprized,  in  two  hundred 
pages,  a  moral  and  analytical  defcription  of  about  eighty  prints  1 
and  during  the  progrefs  of  the  firft  feries,  this  plan  was  adhered 
to.  As  the  work  advanced,  fuch  variety  of  anecdote,  and  long 
train  of  t(  cetera,  imperceptibly  clung  to  the  narrative,  that  the 
limits  ware  found  too  narrow.  .With  the  explanation  of  fifteen 
new  plates,  the  letter  pre&has  expanded  to  mon^tban  feven  han* 
drcd  pages.  

*  Where  the  artift  has  been  made  a  vi&im  to  poetical  or  poli- 
tical prejudice,  without  meaning  to  be  his  pan egy rift,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  refcue  his  memory  from  unmerited  obloquy.  Where, 
his  works  have  been  mifconceived,  or  mifrep  re  Tented,  I  have  at- 
tempted the  trm  reading.      In  my  efTay  at  an  illaftration  of  the 
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prints,  with  a  defcription  of  what  I  conceive  the  comic  and  mo- 
ral tendency  of  each,  there  is  the  bed  information  I  could  procure,, 
concerning  the  relative  circomikncc3>  •cea£onally  iaterfperfed 
with  fuch  defultory  converiatioo,  as  occurred  in  turning  over  a 
volume  of  his  prints.  Though  thefc  notes  may  not  always  have 
an  immediate  relation  to  the  engravings,  I  hope  they  will  (eldom 
be  found  wholly  nnconae&ed  with  the  fubje&t. 

«  Such  mottos  as  were  engraved  on  the  plates,  are  inferted ; 
but  where  a  print  has  been  publifhed  without  infeription,  I  have 
cither  fcle&ed  or  written  one.  Errors  in  either  parody  or  verfe, 
with  the  fignature  E.  the  writer  fubmits  ta  that  tribunal,  front 
whofe  candour  he  hopes  pardon  for  every  xniftake*  or  inaccuracy, 
which  may  be  found  in  his  volumes.' 

We  muft  beg  leave*  to  remind  Mr.  Ireland,  that  it  is  of  all 
things  the  eafieft  to  expand  a  work  by  hafty  compilation,  care- 
leflhefs,  and  want  of  fele&ion,  while  it  requires  time  and  la- 
bour, and  fome  refpedl:  for  the  public,  to  render  a  work  (hoit, 
and  to  lay  before  the  world  orrty  the  effence  of  one's  thoughts 
and  information  •,  a  compliment  which  it  expefts,  and  is  enti- 
tled to  receive,  from  every  writer  who  afpires  toany  reputation. 
"We  do  not  wifli,  however,  to  be  fevere,  as  the  very  nature 
©f  Mr.  Ireland's  commentary,  and  of  the  original  text,  re- 
quires a  portion  of  trivial  information,  which  might  become 
ridiculous  if  conveyed  in  a  precife  manner  :  but  we  think  the 
happy  mediumfor  Mr.  Ireland's  book  would  have  been  a  volume 
hot  exceeding  400  pages ;  as  it  is,  there  is  a  great  wafte  o£ 
paper,  ink,  and  chit-chat* 

The  account  of  Hogarth,  which  follows,  is  in  a  great  mca- 
fure  taken  from  Mr.  Nichols's  anecdotes  of  this  great  painter 
of  nature  \  and  we  could  wifh  to  have  feen  our  author  more 
frequently  acknowledge  his  obligations  to  the  fame  fource,  in 
the  other  pages  of  his  motley  mifcellany.  In  this  divifion  of  the 
work  is  given  the  explanation  of  a  new  plate  (for  fo  we  (hall 
ftyle  thoie  not  to  be  found  in  Trufler's  book),  the  battle  of  the 
pictures.  Mr.  Ireland,  in  a  note,  offers  fome  well-timed  re- 
marks on  the  grofs  impofitions  of  pidture-dealers :  as  a  cau-» 
tion  or>  this  fubje£t  cannot  be  too  widely  difFufedi  and  as  ri- 
dtcutum  acri fortius  et  melius^  &c.  we  (hall  prefent  our  virtuofi 
readers  with  the  following  bill,  not  found  a  true  bill,  but  btn 
trovatoy  and  dated  1791. 

«  Monfieur  Varnifh  to  Benjamin  Bifter,  debtor.      1.     s.    d. 

*  To  painting  the  woman  caught  in   adultery, 

upon  a  green  ground,  by  Hans  Holbein  3     3° 

*  To  Solomon's  wife  judgment,  on  parinel,  by 

Michael  Angelo  Buenorati  2  12    6 

*  To  painting  and  canvas  for  a  naked  Mary  Mag- 
dalen, in  the  undoubted  flyte  of  Panl  Veronefe        220 

6  «T* 
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1  To  brimftone,  for  fmoking  ditto  026 

'  Paid  Mrs.  W —  for  a  live  model  to  fit  for  Diana 

bathing,  by  Tinteretto  ■■■  0168 

1  Paid  for  the  hire  of  a  layman,  to  copy  the  robes 

of  a  cardinal,  for  a  Vandyke         —  050 

*  Portrait  of  a  nun  doing  penance*  by  Albert  D li- 
ter ■  220 

*  Paid  the  female  figure  for  fitting  thirty  minuted 
in  a  wet  meet,  that  I  might  give  the  dry  man- 
ner of  that  matter  — .  0106 

*  The  Tribote- money  rendered,  with  all  the  ex- 
aftnefs  of  Quintin  Metfius,  the  famed  black- 

fmith  of  Antwerp  ■  2  12    6 

*  To  Ruth  at  the  feet  of  Boaz,  upon  an  oak  board, 

by  Titiano  ■■  3     3     o 

*  St.  Anthony  preaching  to  the  Fiihes,  by  Salya- 

tor  Rofa  < ■   *>  *«  3    10    o) 

*  The  Martydom  of  St.  Winifred,  wuh  a  view 

of  Holywell  bath,  by  old  Frank         —  I     11     6 

'  To  a  large  allegorical  altar-piece,  confiding  of 
men  and  angels,  horfes  and  river  gods;  'tis 
thought  moft  happily  hit  off  for  a  Rubens  550 

*  To  Sufannah  bathing ;  the  two  Elders  in  the 
back-ground,  by  Caftiglione  220 

*  To  the  Devil  and  St.  Dunftan*  high  finished  by 

Teniers  -»-  .   —  — *  220 

*  To  the  Qoeen  of  Sheba  fairing  down  before  Solo- 

moo,  by  Monilio  —  —  2  12     6 

*  To  a  Judith  in  the  tent  of  Holofernes,  by  Le 

Brun  —  —  «— *  1   16     o 

*  To  a  Sicera  in  the  tent  of  Jael*  its  companion, 

by  the  fame  -*-  — -  — .  I   16     o 

*  Paid  for  admiffion  into  the  Houfeof  Peers,  to 

take  a  {ketch  of  a  great  character,  for  a  picture 

of  Mofes  breaking  the  Tables  of  the  Law,  in 

the  darkeft  manner  of  Rembrandt,    not   yet 

JlnUhed.'  626 

In  the  account  of  Hogarth  arc  alfd  introduced  the:  twp  plates 
of  the  Analyfis  of  Beauty,  the  ill-fated  Sophonifba,  and  Time 
fmoking  a  pi&ure*  The  author's  remarks  on  the  Sophonifba 
we  fhall  tranfcribc.  He  quotes  the  objections  of  Mr.  Walpole 
(now  lord  Orford)  and  thus  replies  : 

*  The  author  of  the  Myfterious  Mother*  fought  for  fubliiriif/, 
where  the  artift  flri&ly  copied  nature,  of  whom  all  his  figures  ard 
the  archetype*,  bat  which  the  painter,  who  fears  into  fancy' s  fairy 
1  F  f  2  regions* 
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regions,  mad  in  a  degree  defert.  Confidered  with  this  reference, 
thoQgh  the  picture  has  faults,  Mr.  Walpole's  fatire  is  finely  too 
fevere.  It  is  built  upon  a  comparison  with  works  painted  in  a 
language  of  which  Hogarth  knew  not  the  idiom, *—  trying  him  be- 
fore a  tribunil,  whofj  authority  he  did  not  acknowledge,  and, 
from  the  picture  having  been  in  many  refpedts  altered  after  the 
critic  faw  it,  fome  of  the  remarks  b?come  unfair.  To  the  frequency 
of  theft  alterations  we  may  attribute  many  of  the  errors  :  the 
man  who  has  not  confidence  in  his  own  knowledge  of  the  leading 
principles  on  which  his  work  ought  to  be  built  will  not  render  it 
perfect  by  following  the  advice  of  his  friends.  Although  MefTrs. 
Wilkes  and  Churchill  dragged  his  heroine  to  the  altar  of  politics,  and 
mangled  her  with  a  barbarifm  that  can  hardly  be  paralleled,  ex- 
cept in  the  hiftory  of  her  hulband,—  the  artift  retained  his  par- 
tiality ;  which  feems  to  have  increafed  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
abufe.  "The  picture  being  thuscontemplated.through  the  medium  of 
party  prejudice,we  cannot  wonder  that  all  itsimproprieties  were  exag- 
gerated. The  painted  harlot  of  Babylon  had  not  more  approbrious 
epithets  from  the  jirft  race  of  reformers,  than  the  painted  Sigif- 
monda  of  Hogarth  from  the  laft  race  of  patriots.  When  a  favou- 
rite child  is  chaftifed  by  his  preceptor,  a  partial  mother  redoubles 
her  carefTes.  Hogarth,  ettimating  this  picture  by  the  labour  he 
had  bellowed  upon  it,  nvas  certain  that  the  public  were  prejudiced ¥ 
and  recjuelted,  if  his  wife  furvived  him,  (he  would  not  fell  it  for 
lefe  than  five  hundred  pounds.  Mrs.  Hogarth  acted  in  conformity 
to  his  wifhesr  but  fmce  her  death  the  painting  has  been  purchafe<f 
by  "MeflrsrBoydell,  and  is  now  in  the  Shakipeare  Gallery.  'Th$ 
colouring,  though  not  brilliant,  is  harmonious  and  natural  :  the 
attitude,  drawing,  &c.  will  be  more  univerfally  known  from  * 
print  now  engraving  by  Mr.  Ridley*  lam  much  inclined  to  think, 
that  if  fome  of  thofe  who  have  been  moft  fevere  in  their  cenfures, 
had  confuhed  their  own  feelings,  in/lead  of  cotfnoi/Ieurs,  poor 
Sigifmonda  would  have  been  in  higher  eftimation.  It  has  been 
faid  that  the  firli  fketch  was  made  from  Mrs.  Hogarth,  at  the  time 
ihe  was  weeping  over  the  cor/e  of  her  mother/ 

In  p.  cxrv.  and  cxv.  we  learn  that,  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Hogarth,  the  plates  of  our  great  painter's  works  pafled,  by  her 
will,  to  Mrs.  Lewis ;  who,  on  condition  of  receiving  *n  an- 
nuity for  life,  transferred  to  Meflrs.  Boydell  her  right  in  all 
the  plates  5  and  fmce  in  their  p6fTeffion  they  have  not  been 
touched  upon  by  a  burin.  Every  plate  has  been  carefully  clean- 
ed :  and  the  rolling-prefles  now  in  life  being  on  an  improved 
principle,  the  paper  fuperior,  and  the  art  of  printing  better 
mideritood,  irnprelCons  are  more  clearly  and  accurately  taken 
el;  than  they  rjave  been  at  any  preceding  period. 
,    Proceeding  to  the  work,  we  mutt  again  ceniure  the  poor  ex* 
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edition  of  Dent's  plates :  even  the  drawing  is  often  fo  defe&ivc 
that,  in  plate  II.  of  the  Harlot's  Progrefs,  the  head  of  the  Jew  is 
top  large  by  one  half.  The  inaccuracies  of  fome  of  Mr.  Ireland's 
numerous  anecdotes,  and  of  his  ftyle,  we  fbali  not  ftay  to  point 
out,  further  than  to  obferve  on  the  latter,  that  virtuoji  for  t//>- 
tuo/o,  who  for  whom,  Greek  vcrjion  of  the  New  TVftament, 
&c.  are  forae  of  the  fmalleft  errors.     What  (hall  we  fay  to  the 

*  monaftery  of  St.  Benedifl  in  France,'  and  the  *  monaftery 
of  St.  Francis/  p.  143  ?  Is  Mr.  Ireland  fa  learn  that  the  mo- 
nafteqes  of  thefe  orders  may  be  reckoned  by  hundreds  ? 

As  a  complete  fpecimen  of  Mr*  Ireland's  abilities  in  his  pre- 
fent  department,  we  mall  tranferibe  his  explanation  of  the 
third  plate  of  Marriage  a  la  Mode,  a  print  which  may  have 
puzzled  many  of  our  readers. 

*  This  has  been  faid  to  be  the  moft  obfeure  delineation  that  Ho- 
garth ever  published,  and  no  two  perfons  agreeing  in  their  expla- 
nation, fee ms  to  confirm  the  remark.  I  think  it  mud  be  considered 
as  an  epifode,  no  farther  connected  with  the  main  fubjelt,  than  as 
it  exhibits  the  confequences  of  an  alliance  entered  into  from  fordid 
and  unworthy  motives.  In  the  two  preceding  prints,  the  hero  and 
heroine  of  this  tragedy  (hew  a  fafhionable  indifference  to  each  other. 
On  the  part  of  the  peer,  we  fee  ho  indication  of  any  with  to  con* 
ciliate  the  affection  of  his  lady.  Carelefs  of  her  conduct,  and 
negligent  of  her  fame,  he  leaves  her  to  head  the  muiical  diffipa- 
tions  of  bis  hbufe,  and  lays  the  ftene  of  his  own  licentious  amufe- 
ments  abroad.  The  female  heart  is  naturally  fufceptible,  and  much 
influenced  by  firlt  impreffions.  Formed  for  love,  and  grateful!/ 
attached  by  delicate  attentions,  but  chilled  with  neglect,  and  fro- 
zen by  coldnefs ;  by  contempt  it  is  eftranged,  and  by  habitual 
and  long  continued  inconftancy,  loft. 

•  *  To  (hew  that  our  unfortunate  victim  to  parental  ambition  has 
been  driven  over  this  Aery  ordeal,  and  fuffered  this  mortifying 
climax  of  provocations,  the  artift  has  made  a  dig  region,  and  ex- 
hibited her  profligate  hufband  attending  a  quack  doctor.  In  the 
kit  plate  he  appears  to  have  dUBpated  his  fortune  ;  in  this  he  has 
deftroyed  his  health.  From  the  hour  of  his  marriage,  be  has  ne- 
glected the  woman  to  whom  he  plighted  his  truth.  Can,  we  then 
much  wonder  at  her  retaliating.  By  the  vifcount  (he  was  defpifed  $ 
by  the  adyocatefhc  was  adored.  This  infidious  infinuating  villain, 
we  may  naturally  fuppofe  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  non 
bleman's  cpndaft,  and  artful  enough  to  make  a  proper  advantage 
of  his  knowledge.  From  this  agent  of  fin  (he  probably  learned 
how  her  lord  was  connected,  and  from  his  fubtle  fuggeftions, 
aided  by  refentment,  is  tempted  go  think  tbefe  accumulated  in- 
ioU*  b^ve  diflblved  her  marriage  vow,  and  given  her  a  right  to  re* 
taliate.  Impelled  by  fuch  motives,  irritated  by  fuch  provocations, 
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and  "attended  by  fuch  an  advocate,  can  we  wonder  that  this  feir 
unfortunate  forfook  the  path  of  virtue,  and  plunged  into  theabyfs 
pf  vice  ?     To  her  hufb^nd,  much  of  her  error  is  to  be  attributed. 
She  faw  he  defpifed  her,  and  (he  hated  him  i  (he  faw  he  had  be* 
flowed  his  afFeclions  on  another,  and  (he  followed  the  example. 
To  mew  the  conference  of  his  licentious  wanderings,  the  author 
in  this  exhibits  his  hero  in  the  houfe  of  one  of  thofe  needy  impof- 
tOTS,  who  prey  upon  the  credulity  of  the  public,  and  vend  poi- 
fons,  under  the  name  of  drugs,     This  wretched  quack,  being  fa- 
mily furgeon  to  the  old  procurefs,  who  ftands  at  his  right  hand, 
formerly  attended  the  young  girl,  and  received  his  fee,  as  having 
reftored  his  patient  to  perfect  health.     That  he  was  paid  for  what 
he  did  not  perform,  appears  by  the  countenance  of  the  enraged 
noblemen!  who  lifts  up  his  cane  in  a  threatening  ftyle,  accompa- 
nying the  aclion  with  a  promife  to  bafHnado  both  furgeon  and 
procurefs  for  having  deceived  him  by  a  falfe  bill  of  health.     Thefe 
threats  our  natural  fon  of  JSJcutapius  treats  with  that  carelefs  ntn, 
tb&laacty  which  (hews  tha.t  his  ears  are  accuftomed  to  fuch  founds*. 
Not  fo  the  fage  high  prieftefs  of  the  temple  of  Venus  ;  tenacious 
pf  her  good  name,  and  trembling  aliye  to  any  afperfon  which  nay- 
tend  to  injure  her  profeffional  reputation,  (he  unclafps  her  knife, 
determined  to  ftab  him,  and  wa(h  out  this  foul  ttain  upon  her  ho* 
nour  with  the  blood  of  her  accu/er. 

'  C|iurchi|l  being  once  afkcd  whaj  he  thought  was  the  meaning 
pf  this  prink  kid,  that  to  him  it  had  always  appeared  fo  ambi?. 

{;uous,  that  ho  once  aiked  Hogarth  to  explain  it ;  and  the  artift, 
ike  many  other  commentatprs,  left  his  fubjeft  as  obfcure  as  he 
found  it.  "  From  this  circumftance,"  added  the  poet,  '*.  I  am 
convinced  he  formed  his  taft>  upon  the  ideas  of  Hoadley,  Garrick, 
Towniey,  or  fome  other  friend,  and  never  perfectly  comprehended 
what  it  meant.*'  Such  was  the  opinion  of  this  fevere  fatirid  ;  but 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  this  opinion  was  given  after  the  pub- 
lication of  John  Wilkes's  portrait,  of  the  Bruifcr,  and  of  the 
Times  :  a  circumftance  which  (hould  lead  us  to  receive  it  with 
caution,  and  a  degree  of  diftruft  ;  for  the  heat  of  party  warps  the 
nnderftanding,  and  political  prejudice.difcolours  every  objedt  which 
is  contemplates. 

•  The  nick-naekitory  collection  which  forms  this  motley  ma- 
feum  is  fo  exactly  defcribed  by  Dr.  Garth,  that  one  would  aimoft 
fbinjc  Hogarth  ma^e  the  difpenfary  his  model  in  defigning  the 
J>cifltr. 

«  Here  mummies  He,  moft  reverendly  ftale* 
^nd  there,  the  tortoife  hung  her  coat  of  mail  i 
Not  far  from  fome  huge  (harks  devouring  head, 
f  he  flying  fiih  {heir  £nny  pinions  (bread ; 
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Aloft,  in  row*,  Targe  ^o^y- beads  wore  ftrung, 

And  near;  a  fcaly  alfigaforhsmg ; 

Jd  this  place,  drags  in  arufty  heaps  decay'd, 

In  that*  dry'd  bladders  and  drawn  teeth  were  laid." 
<  An  horn  of  a«fea  unicorn  is,f^placed  as  to  gire'the  idea  of  a  * 
fcarber's  pole;  this,  with  .the  pewter  bafon,  and  broken  comb, 
-clearly  hint  at  the- former  profeffion  of  our  mock  doctor.     The 
high-crowned  hat  and  ancienffpu^  which  Urigbt^hW*ave  been 
the  property  jofBa tier's  redoitbiied. hero,  the  valiant  Hhdib>as,  ' 
With  a  model  of*  the  gallows,  arrti  fundry  non-defcrtptrarities* 
(hews  us  that  this -great  man/ if  not  already  a  member  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society,  is  qualifying  himfelf  to  be  a  candidate.  The 
dried  body  in  the  glafe  dafe,  placed  between  a  fkeleton  and  the 
fage's  wtig«Mock,  form  a  trio  that  might  ferve  as  the  fymbol  of  a 
confnltation  pf  phy£ciaos.     A  figure  above  the  mummies  feenis  at 
firft  fight  to  be  decorated  with  a  flowing  periwig?,  but  on  a  dofc 
infpe&iori,  will  be  found  intended  Tor  one  of  fir  John  Mandevillefc  ~ 
J&trotopbagij.z  (on  of  men,  .  ;    .,,  : 

"  Wnofe  heads  do  g*pw  beneath  thei?  ftofcHfera."    :.      .  /  - 
Even  die  (ktttU.hawcharaaer;  and  the  prhltipal  rnamray  has  fo 
majeftic  an  aijpecV  that  one  is  atmoft  tempted  to  Relieve  it  the  " 
mighty  Cheops,  Iriog'of  Egypt;- whofo  body  waa  certainly  to  be 
known,  being  the  only  one  imtombed  in  the  large  pyramid. 

.«  By  two  nitc  bines,  confrruc^edaponiaoftcom^Kca^Bd  princi- 
ples, though  intended  for  performing  the  moft  firaple  operations, 
we  difcover  that*  otrr quack-  Undies  mechanics.  On  ohe  of  them 
lies  a  folio  creadfo' descriptive  of  their  ofes ;  by  which  it  appears 
that  the  laxgeft  is  for  re-fetting  the  collar-bone,  the  fmalleft,  for 
drawing  a  cork;  each  of them,  invented  by  monfieur  de  la  Pilu- 
le, andinijpecled,rand  approved  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris/ 

In  the  note,  p.  129,  we  fiod  a  .lingular  Specimen  of  Ms. 
Ireland's  accuracy:  Andrew  RJillar  publiftung  a  work  of 
Jlearne !  Do&or  Hitt  writing  the  motto !'  In  plain  truth,  the 
epigram  given  appeared  in  a  note  to  the  l|)unciad,  before  Mil* 
Jar  or  HiS  were  at  all  known, 

(To  be  continued*) 

A  Sketch  of  the  Laf*  and  Projefts  of  John  Law  of  Lauri/ion, 
Comptroller  Gejieral  of  the  Fimnces  in  France,  qto.  45. 
Jewed.    Searfley,     1791. 

IN  the  introduction  to  this  pleafing  little  work,  the  author 
informs  us  that  he  began  tome  years  ago  to  make  collec- 
(xonsj  concerning  the  ancient  and  modern  ftate  of  his  native 
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parifli  of  Cramond,  near  Edinburgh,  cfpcciaUy  biographical 
and  genealogical  anecdotes  of  the  moft  confiderable  families. 

*  From  thefe  col  legions  he  lately  drew  op  a  topographical  ac- 
count of  that  parifti,  which  had  the  goed  fortune  to  meet  with 
thf  approbation  of,  per  hap*,  too' partial  judges,  particolarly  of 
that  intelligent  fenator  who  is  now  affidnoufly  employed  in  eluci- 
dating the  real  political  fituation  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  they  were 
^leafed  to  orge  ihe  publication  qf  that  work.  As,  however,  the 
editor  is  fenfioleithat  k  is  Aill,  in  feveral  refpeAs,  defc&ve,  he 
has  thought  it,  more  advifeable  atpreient,  to  print  a  few  copies  of 
a  part  thereof,  the  following  flcetch  of  the  life  and  payed*  of  the 
moft  extraordinary  ch  a  rafter  to  which,  as  an  heritor,  the  pariih 
lays  claim  ;  in  hopps  that  when  his  intentions  axe  thus  announced, 
thqfe  who  have  it  in  their  power  will  have  the  goodnefs  to  furnift 
hipi  with  njatcrials  to  render  the  work  as  complete  as  poflibie.' 

This  introduftion  is  dated  at  King's  Cramond,  and  Cgned 
I.P.W. 

Our  author  begins  his  Sketch  by  informing  us  that  the  Laws 
pi  Laurifton  derive  their  defcentf  from  thofe  of  Latkriflc  in 
Fift,  The  firft  «f  tkt  houfe  of  I^aurifton  wa6  WiDiam  Law, " 
who  fettled  at  Edinburgh,  and  followed  the  profeflion  of  a 
gojdfmith,  thep  ajmoft  fynonymouswith  that  oi  banker.  With 
the  profits  of  hi$  buftneis  he  purchafed  the  lands  of  Laurifton,  ■ 
four  miles  tQ  tfcp jiorth-weft  of  the  Scottifh  capital;  and  died 
in,  1.683,"  ■  i 

John  &aw,  the  eldeft  of  five  fons,  was  born  at  Edinburgh, 
in,*4pr^  ^671.  .  In  his  youth  fre  was  fo  remarkable  for  ele-  - 
gapce  pf  perfon  ajid  of  drefs,  that  he  was  commonly  called 
Bean  Law :  vifiting  London  in  1694,  he  became  a  favourite  of 
the  ladies ;  and  was  diftiriguifli^d  by  a  ^uel,  in  which  he  flew  • 
another  beau  of  the  name  of  Wijfon.  Lat^  wa^  apprehended, 
but  efcaped;  and  in  the  year  'i70Q  we  find  him  at  Edinburgh, 
wkere  ifWhfe  following  veaVhe  gaye  the" firft  fpecimen  of  his 
financial  talents,  iritis  ^  Propotals  for  a  Couhcjl  of  Trade/ 
In  1705  he  published  a  wdflf'cailed,  *  Money  -arid  Trade  con- 
fidered/  pur  author's  analyfis  of "  the  latter*  work  we  fliall 
extraft.  *'*     -  ••        , 

1  After  preKimnary  observation  $," tending  ~to  (hew  the  infiiip- 
ciency  of  gold  and  diver  tb'farve'as  miney,*  from  their  increasing  - 
in  quantity  whjjc  the  demand  lefiens-,  and  thb  fiiperiority  of  land 
over  all  otht.  articles  as  a  foundation  for  mon^y,  being  capable 
tt'  improvement  as  the  demand  increases,  and  the  quantity  re- 
maining always  the  fame  5  he  therein  propofes,  that  commiflion- 
rr«,  to  be  appointed  by,  and  to  a&  under  the  controul  of  parlia- 
fnent,  fhould  have  power  to  uTue  notes,  and  to  give  them  ou*  in 
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any  of  tbefe  three  ways ;  ift,  in  the  way  of  loan,  at  ordinary  in- 
tereft.  upon  landed  fecurity,  the  debt  not  exceeding  half  or  two 
thirds  of  the  value  of  the  land  ;  adly,  to  give  out  the  full  price 
t>f  land  in  notes,  and  to  enter  into  the  pofleffion  thereof  by  wad- 
fet,  redeemable  within  a  certain  period  ;  aiu^dly,  to  give  out  the 
full  price  of  land  upon  fale'  irredeemably.  Thus,  all  the  notes 
being  firmly  fecured  on  landed  property,  he  afferts  that  fuch  notes 
would  be  equal  in  value  to  gold  and  filver  money  of  the  fame  de- 
nomination, and  alfo  be  preferred  to  thefe  metals,  as  not  being 
liable  to  fell  in  value  like  them/ 

Finding  bis  fchemes  negle£ted  in  his  native  country,  he  vi- 
fitjed  Holland,  where  he  remained  fome  years ;  and  thence 
puffed  to  Bruflels  and  to  Paris.  At  the  latter  place  he  prefent- 
ed  a  febeme  for  reducing  the  national  debt,  which  was  accepted 
by  Defrnaretz,  the  comptroller-general  5  but  was  rejeSed  by 
Louis  XIV,  '  becaufe  it  was  propofed  by  a  heretic.' 

'  But  upon  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  Mr.  Law  again  vifited 
Paris,  in  17J5J  and  fooa  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  duke;  . 
of  Orleans,  regent  of  France.     The  author  narrates  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  general  bank  in  1718,  and  thus  proceeds  to 
unfold  Law's  grand  fcheme. 

!  After  the  eftablifhment  of  the  General  Bank,  Mr.  Law  be*  - 
gait  to  dtvelope  tbe  plan  of  thai  great  and  ftupendous  project  he 
had  long  meditated,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Miffifippi  fyftem, 
which,  for  a  while,  turned  the  beads  of  the  French,  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  all  Europe  ;  a  pro j eft  that,  if  carried  into  fall  > 
execution,  would,  in  all  probability  have  exalted  France  to  a  vafl 
fuperiority  of  power  and  wealth  over  every  other  ftate.  The  fcheme  ' 
was  no  lefs  than  the  veiling  the  whole  privileges,  effecti  andpof* 
feffions  of  all  the  foreign  trading  companies,  the  great  farms,  the  • 
profits  of  the  mint,  the  general  receipt  of  the  king's  revenue,  and 
the  management  and  property  of  the  bank,  in  one  great  company, 
who  thus  having  in  their  bands  ail  the  trade,  taxes,  and  royal  re- 
venues, might  be  enabled  to  multiply  the  nptes  of  the  bank  to 
any  extent  they  pleafed,  doubling  or  even  trebling  at  will  the  cir- 
culating cam  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  by  the  greatnefs  of  their 
funds,  po£efl*ed  of  a  power  tp  carry  the  foreign  trade,  and  the 
culture  of  the  cojonies,  to  a  height  altogether  impracticable  by 
any  other  means.     The  outlines  of  the  'plan  being  laid  before  the 
regent,  met  with  the  approbation  of  that  prince ;  meafures  were 
taken  for  the  eftablifhment  of  the  propofed  company,  and  direc- 
tions iffucd  for  making  the  requifite  grants  to  enable  them  to  be* 
gin  their  operations. 

•  Accordingly,  by  letters  patent,  dated  in  Auguft  17 17,    * 
commercial  company  was  erected,  under  the  name  of  the  Company 
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of  the  Weft,  to  whom  was  granted  the  whole  province  of  Loui~ 
fiana,  or  the  country  on  the  river  Miflifippi;  from  waicbr  laft 
circ am ftance,  its  fubfequent  proceedings  came  to  be  included  un- 
der the  general  name  of  the  Miflifippi  Syftcm.  Of  this  company 
200,000  actions  (or  (hares)  were  created,  sated  at  500  livres  each  ; 
and  the  fubfcription  for  them  was  ordered  to  be  paid  in  billets 
d'etat,  at  that  time  fo.much  difcredited,  by  reafQn  of  the  bad 
payment  of  their  intereft,  that  500  livres-  nominal  value  in  them 
would  not  have  fold  upon  'change  for  more  than  150  or  160  livres. 
In  the  fubfcription  they  were  taken  at  the  foil  value,  fo  this  was 
effectually  a  loan  from  the  company  to  the  king  of  100  millions. 
The  intereft  of  that  fum,  to  be  paid  by  his  majefty  to  the  company, 
was  fixed  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  the  firft  year's  intereft  to  be 
employed  for  commercial  purpofes,'and  the  annual-rents  of  the 
following  years  to  be  allotted  for  paying  regularly  the  dividend  on 
the  actions,  which  was-  faced  at  20  livres  per  annum  on  each,  ex* 
clufive  of  the  profits' of  the  trade. 

«  Of  this  Company  of*  the  Weft,  Mr,  Law  (who  had  now  ad» 
vanced  fo  high  in  the  regents  favour,  that  the  whole  rtinrfteriai 
power  was  reckoned  to  be  divided  betwixt  him,  the*  Abba  du  Bois, 
mmiftfr  of  foreign  alrairs,  anti  M.  D'Arge\ifon,  keeper  of  the 
feals) ,  was  named  director  general.  The  actions  were  eagerly 
fought  after/  Louifiana  having  been  reprefented  as  a  region 
abounding  in  gold  and  ftlver,  of  a  fertile  foil,  capable  of  every 
fort  of  cultivation*  The  unimproved  parti  of  that  country  were 
fold  for  30,000  livres  the  fquare  league/  at  which  fate  many  pur- 
chafed,  to  the  extent  of  600,000  livres ;  and  vigorous  preparations 
were  made  for  fitting  out  veflels  to  tranfport  thither  labourers  and 
workmep  of  every  kind.  The  demand  for  billet*  d'etat,  for  the 
purchafe  of  actions,  occasioned  their  immediately  riling  to  their 
full  nominal  value/ 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  tcr  enter  more  at  length  into* 
the  curious  and  particular  details  given  by  the  author,  on  this 
Angular  and  interesting  fubject:.  Suffice  it  to  obferve,  that  the 
fdrm  of  tobacco,  the  Eaft  Indian  trade,  the  mint,  and  the  great 
fa*rms,  were  foon  after  concentered  in  this  company ;  which 
thus  became  the  managers  of  the  whole  foreign  trade  and  pot 
feffions  of  France,  and  the  collectors  of  all  the  royal  revenues, 
The  following  anecdotes  may  amufe  the  reader  after  thefe  dry 
numerical  narrations, 

.«  The  unexampled  rife  of  the  price  of  actions  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  many  obfeureand  low  individuals  to  acquire  at  once 
princely  fortunes.  A  widow  at  Namur,  called  Madame  de  Chan- 
mont,  who  followed^  jthe  trade  of  fupplying  the  army  with  tents 
and  other  necciTaries,  ^aiqed.AQ  Uf»  ft*A  U7  mjJiioa$of  livjeaj  , 
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One  M.  de  Vernie  inade  28  millions  ;a  M.  deFarges  20  millions; 
and  Mcflrs.  Le  Blanc  and  de  la  Faye  17  millions  each,  in  the 
Miffifippi.  Such  rapid  revolutions  were  productive  of  many  laugh- 
able occurrences.—  A  footman-  had  gained  fo  much  that  he  got 
bimfelf  a  carriage,  and  the  Erft  day  it  came  to  the  door;  he,  in- 
ftead  of  ftcpping  into  the  vehicle,  mounted  up  to  his  old  place* 
behind.     Mr.  Law's  coachman  had  alfo  made  fp  great  a -fortune, 
that  he  afked  a  difmiffion  from  his  fenrice*  which  was  readily  - 
granted,  on  condition  of  procuring  another  as  good  as  himfelf,  - 
The  man  thereupon  brought  two. coachmeri,  told. his  mailer  theyti 
were  both  excellent  drivers,  and  ide  fired  him  to  make  choice  of4 
one,  at  the  fcmetimr  fayiag,  ht  would  take  the  other  for  his  own. 
carriage.  —  One  night  at  the  opera,  a  Mademoifelle  de  fiegond 
obferving'a  iady  enter,  magnificently  dreffed*  arid  covered  with- 
diamonds,  jogged  her  mother  and  faid,  I  am  much  mill  a  ken  if 
this  fine  lady  is  not  Mary  our  cook.    The  report  fpread  through' 
the  theatre  until  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  lady,  who,  going  upr 
to  Madame  de  Begond,  faid,  I  am  indeed  Mary  your  cook,  I. 
have  gained  a  great  fum  in  the  Rue  Qninqoempoix,  1  love  fine, 
clothes  and  fine  jewels,  and  am  accordingly  apparel  id,  I, have  paid, 
for  every  thing,  am  in  debt  to  nobody,  and  pray  who.  here  cast/ 
/ay  morei     At  another  time,  -foot  perfons  of-qaaltty  behtWmg: 
a  gorgeous  figare  alighting  from  a  moft  fplendid  equipage^  and' 
enquiring  what  great  lady  that  was,  one  of  herJacqueys  fell  a 
laughing  arid  faid,  flieia  one  who  has*  fallen  from  the  garret  ftory 
into  a  chariot.' 

The  fituation  of  France  was  fo  much  improved,  in  171 9,  as 
fo  appear  incredible  to  thofe  who  had  witnefTed  the  depreffion 
of  the  finances  of  that  kingdom  in  1 7 15.  In  1720  Law  was 
declared  comptroller- general,  and  was  univerfally  adored  in 
France.  Such  apprehenfions  were  raifed  in  the  other  Euro* 
pean  kingdoms,  when  they  beheld  the  profperity  of  France, 
that  every  art  was  exertc4  to  undermine  Law's  credit  with  the 
regent:  and  in  thefe  arts  cardinal  du  Bois,  one  of  the  moft 
profligate  of  men,,  and  the  other  minifters,  eagerly  joined.  It 
was  artfully  dated  to  the  regent  that  it  was  become  abfolutely 
neceflary  to  form  an  equal  proportion  between  the  paper  cur- 
rency and  the  coin,  the  former  now  doubling  the  latter.  On 
the  2*ft  of  May  1720,  the  fatal  arrets  wrefted  by  infidious  art 
from  the  carelefs  ignorance  of  the  regent,  was  iflued,  by  which 
a  diminifhed  value  was  impofed  by  the  wanton  hand  of  govern-? 
mentupon  the  (hares  of  the  company,  and  upon  the  bank-notes. 
The  ftep  was  decifive.  The  fabric  fell  at  once  with  hideous 
pun. 

Law  was  thus  hurled  by  the  ignorance,  obftinacy,  and  in* 
jtiftice  of  others,  from  the  fummit  of  power,  wealtn,  and  po* 
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Ejilarity,  to  a  comparatively  indigent  and  abjecl:  ftatej  exhi- 
jting,  fays  our  author,  a  fad  example  of  the  infecurity  of  all 
property  in  an  abfolute  monarchy, 

-  *  To  this  circumftanoe  is  perhaps  in  a  great  meafure  owing, 
that  rood  of  the  French  writers  who  hare  had  occafion  to  treat  of 
the  hiftory  of  thefe  times,  have  ufed  the  liberty  generally  taken 
'  with  the  unfuccefsful,  of  grofsly  calumniating  the  reputation  of 
this  great  man,  ftigmatizing  him  as  an  unprincipled  knave,  and 
Mttributing  the  downfall. of  the  fyftero  to  his  machinations.  As 
<fo  the  laft  accufation,  they  either  mult  have  had  pofitive  evidence* 
evidence  of  which  in  all  my  refearches  I  have  been  unable  to£nd, 
the  fmalleft  irace,  of  his  adviiing  the  publication  of  the  fatal  af-, 
set,  by  which  all  -was  ruined,  or  they  muft  have  wilfully  chofen. 
to  overlook  his  opposition  to  that  infamous>  decree,  which  I  hope 
has  been  fuificiently  eftablifhed  in  the  preceding  narrative.  As 
to  the  charge  of  knavery,  a  very  ftrong  proof  of  the  uprightness 
of  his  intentions  artfes  from  the  cirqamftance  of  veiling  his  whole 
arcquimious  in  landed  property  in  France,  and  not  remitting  any 
part  thereof  to  foreign  countries,  which  could  have  been  done 
with  the  utmoft  facility.  If  to  this  we  add  the  active  part  he  took 
tp  prevent  the  alteration  in  the  tenor  of  the  bank  notes,  and  con-, 
fider  that  the  whole  operation  of  the  fyftem  were  conducted  pub- 
licly, the  fabrication  of  notes,  the  creation  of  actions,  and  every > 
grant  and  alienation  made  to  the  India.  Company  being  done  by 
public  alb  of  the  king  and  council,  it  appears  to  be  adding  cruelty 
tp  injuftice  to  afperfe,  in  the  manner  thefe  gentlemen  haye  done, 
the  character  of  Mr.  Lawf  The  injuftice  of  this  conduct  is  ag- 
gravated by  its  ingratitude,  fince  if  he  had  not  been  over  ruled* 
by  the  regent  and  his  counfellors,  and  if  the  operations  of  the* 
fyftem  had  been  conducted  agreeably  to  his  advice,  France,  from", 
being  reduced  p  beggary  by'the  late  king's  wars,  was  in  a  fair 
*Vay  of  becoming  the  richeft,  moft  powerful,  and  moft  flourifhing' 
fjate  in  Europe ;  in  which'  cafe  the  name  of  Law  might  have 
ranked  next  to  that  of  Bourbon.  Whatever  love  he  might  once 
have  felt  for  his  native  country,  he  had  transferred  all  his  affections 
to  France;  of  which,  when  he  was  prime  minifter,  his  conftant 
difcourfe  was,  that  he  would  raife  the  nation  fo  high  that  every 
kingdom  in  the  worjd  would  fend  ambafTadors  to  Paris,  while  his 
molt  Chriftian  majefty  would  only  difpatch  couriers  to  the  other 
courts  in  return.' 

.  The  other  adventures  of  Law  are  briefly  detailed.  From 
France  he  fled  to  Brufleis,  whence  he  fwent  to  Rome  j  and 
then  migrated  north  to  Copenhagen :  from  thence  he  proceed- 
ed to  London,  and  in  October  i*72i  was  prefented  to  George 
J.  He  afterward?  went  to  Venice,  where,  he  died Jn  March 
j  729,  aged  fifty-eight/  --•«...     v 
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.  In  perfon  he  was  toll  and  well  proportioned;  his  mien  be- 
fpoke  importance,  his  face  was  oval,  his  forehead  high,  fine 
eyes,  a  mild  afpeft,  aquiline  nofe. 

•  His  external  appearance  was  uncommonly  engaging,  few* 
equalling  him  in  perfon al  graces,  and  his  mental  powers  were 
•very  way  anfwerable.  Thefe  qualifications  united  to  diftinguifhed 
politenefs,  and  the  fweeteft  and  moil  infinoating  manners,  could 
not  fail  to  attract  the  regard  of  thofe  who  knew  Him.  The  du chefs 
of  Orleans  relates,  that  confidering  he  was  a  foreigner,  he  did 
not  fpeak  the  French  language  ill  ;  and  (he  highly  commends  his 
polite,  yetfpirked  behaviour*  when  he  fir  ft  came  into  power/     - 

Mr.  Law's  French  trafts  on  finance  were  colle&ed  into  an 
o&avo  volume,  publiflied  at  Paris  in  1791. 


The  Meditations  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus. 
.    A  new  Tranjlation  from  the  Greek  Original  >  with  a  Lifey 
NotcS)    &c-     By  R.    Graves^    M.  A.      Svo.     6s.  boards. 
.   Robinfons.     1792. 

TjHilofophy  has  fo  feldom  been  cultivated  on  a  throne,  that 

*  the  few  inftances  which  oceur  of  that  phenomenon  have 
met  with  general  admiration  *,  and  among  thefe,  none  is  more 
fiefeirvedly  celebrated  than  the  work  now  before  us.  The  Me- 
ditations of  the  Roman  emperor  are  not  only  interefting  on 
account  of  the  author's  high  rank,  but  their  own  imrinfic 
merit.  They  pfefent  us  with  a  feries  of  virtuous  precepts  and 
refolutions  for  the  conduft  of  life,  that  often  approaches, 
In  purity  of  do£trine,  to  the  ftandard  of  moral  perfe&lon; 
But  the  philofophy  of  Antoninus,  though  it  reftrained  the 
pafEons,  and  ftrongly  inculcated  the  exercife  of  the  foetal  du* 
lies,  wa&  ftiU  deficient  in  a  point  of  the  utmoft  importance : 
that  life  which  it  ftudied  to  render  ufeful  and  happy,  it  incon- 
fiftently  admitted,  in  fome  cafes/ she  horrible  expedient  of 
throwing  away.  By  the  light  of  nature,  the  ancient  fages 
made,  doubtlefs,  great  advancement  in  moral  fjpeculation » 
but  nothing  lefs  than,  revealed  religion  could  totally  eradicate 
the  principles  of  human  ignorance  and  error. 

Marcus  Aurelius  was  born  about  the  year  121  of  the  Chris- 
tian ara ;  foon  after  the  emperor  Hadrian's  acce/ton  to  the 
throne.  He  was  of  an  illuitrious  family,  both  by  the  father's 
and  mother's  fide ;  being  the  fon  of  Annius  Verus  and  Domi- 
tia  Calvilla  Lucilla  ;  bom  whofe  fathers  were  of  confular  dig* 
nity.  He  was  firft  called  Annius  Verus ;  but  on  being  adopted 
into  the  Aurclian  family  by  Antpninus  Pius*  he  took  the  name 
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of  Aurelius,  to  which,  on  coihing  to  the  empire,  he  added 
that  of  Antoninus.  This  event  happened  in  the  year  161  \ 
and  we  are  told  it  was  with  difficulty  he  was  prevailed  on  to 
take  the  reins  of  government.  In  conformity  to  the  intention 
of  Hadrian,  he  immediately  afiumed  Lucius  Verus,  as  hit 
partner  in  the  empire :  to  whom  alfo  he  contra&ed  his  daught- 
er Lucilla.  M.  Aurelius  had  married  the  younger  Fauftina, 
his  firft  coufin,  being  the  daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius,  by  the 
elder  Fauftma,  fitter  to  M.  Aurelius's  own  father.  This  ex- 
cellent emperor  died,  after  a  (hort  illnefs,  in  his  fifty-ninth 
year,  at  Vindebonum,  now  Vienna,  in  his  laft  expedition 
againft  the  northern  nations. 

We  have  extrafted  thefe  few  memoirs  from  the  life  of  M. 
Aurelius,  prefixed  to  the  Meditations  by  the  tranflator  ;  who 
has  likewife  given,  in  the  preface,  a  fhort  account  of  the  Stoic 
philofophy ;  the  fyftem  approved  by  Antoninus. 

The  Meditations  are  divided  into  twelve  books  5  but  thefe 
difler  not  from  each  other  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
fubjefts.  Some  of  them  appear  to  have  been  written  during 
military  expeditions.  That  they  never  had  received  the  em- 
peror's corrections,  feems  evident  from  the  repetitions  with 
which  they  abound :  and  it  may  be  inferred  with  equal  proba- 
bility, that  they  were  not  intended  for  publication.  It  is  for- 
tunate, however,  that  the  defign  of  the  imperial  author  has 
been,  in  this  refpeft,  fruftrated ;  for  M.  Cafaubon  has,  in  our 
opinion,  not.over-rated  the  merit  of  the  work,  when  he  'pro- 
nounces it  to  be  one  of  the  mod  excellent  of  antiquity. 

The  emperor  begins,  as  Mr,  Graves  obferves,  with  great 
xnodefty  and  fimplicity,  by  gratefully  recolle&ing  thofe  on 
whofe  model  and  initru&ions  he  haa  formed  his  moral  cha* 
rafter.    The  following  is  part  of  the  exordium. 

4  1.  From  the  example  of  my  grandfather  Verus  v  I  acquired  a 
virtuous  difpofition  of  mind,  and  an  habitual  command  over  my 
temper. 

*  2.  From  the  character  which  I  have  heard  and  from  what  I 
snyfelf  remember  of  my  own  father,  I  have  learned  to  behave 
with  modefty,  yet  with  a  manly  firmnefs,  on  all  occafion*. 

«    3d.    My  mother   I  have  imitated  in  her  piety  and  in  her 
generous  temper,  and  have  been  taught  not  only  to  abftain  froa, 
doing  any  wicked  action,  but  from  indulging  a  thought  of  that 
kind. 

*  By  her  alfo  I  was  habituated  to  a  fimple  and  abftemious  way 
of  life  ;  rcrj  far  from  the  luxury  of  a  fumptuous  table. 

*  4.  To  my  great-grandfather  I  am  obliged,  both  for  permit- 
ting me  to  attend  the  publick  recitals,  and  declamations  in  the 
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Rhetorick  fchools  *,  and  alfo  for  procuring  me  the  beft  matters 
at  home  ;  and  for  making  me  fenfible,  that  one  ought  not  to  fpare 
any  expeace  on  thcfe  occafions. 

*  5.  From  my  governor  (who  had  the  care  of  the  earlier  part 
of  my  education)  I  learned  not  to  engage  in  the  difputes  of  the 
Circus  or  of  the  Amphitheatre;  the  chariot  races,  or  the  com- 
bats of  the  gladiators  f. 

'  He  alfo  taught  me  to  endure  hardfhips  and  fatigues  ;  and  to 
reduce  the  conveniences  of  life  into  a  narrow  compafs  ;  and  to 
wait  on  myfelf  on  moft  occafions:  not  impertinently  to  interfere 
in  other  people's  affair,  nor  haftily  to  liften  to  calumnies  and  dander. 

4  6.  Diognetus  cautioned  roe  againft  too  eager  a  purfuit  of 
trifles  ;  particularly,  not  to  bufy  myfelf  in  feeding  quails  J,  (for 
the  pit  or  for  divination.) 

*  As  alfo  not  to  give  credit  to  vulgar  tares  of  prodigies  and  in- 
cantations, and  evil  fpirits  cad  out  ||  by  magicians  or  pretenders 
to  forcery,  andTuch  kind  of  impoftures. 

4  He  taught  me  to  bear  patiently  the  free  expoftulations  of  my 
friends ;  to  apply  myfelf  with  affiduity  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  ; 
and  introduced  me,  fix  ft,  to  hear  Bacchius,  and  after  that,  Tan- 
dafides  and  Marctanus.  And,  while  I  was  yet  a  boy,  he  put  me 
upon  writing  dialogues  as  an  exevcife  ;  and  alfo  taught  me  to  re- 
lifh  the  hard  couch  covered  with  fkins ;  and  other  fever  ides  of  the 
ftoical  difcipline. 

*  7.  From  Rufttcus  $  I  received  the  firft  intimation,  that  the 
geaeral  difpofition  of  my  mind  needed  (bme  correction  and  cure. 
He  prevented  me  from  entering  with  warmth  into  the  difputes,  or 
indulging  in  the  vanity  of  the  Sophifts  ;  writing  upon  their  fpe- 
culative  points,  or  perpetually  haranguing  on  moral  fubjecls ;  or 
making  any  oftentatious  difplay  of  my  philofophical  aufterities* 
or  courting  applaufe  by  my  activity  and  patience  under  toil  and 
fatigue.' 

We  ihall  lay  before  our  readers  only  one  other  fpecimen  of 
the  work. 

*  16.  There  are  various  ways  by  which  the  mind  of  man  de- 
bafes  itfelf ;  particularly,  when,  by  repining  at  thofe  events  which 
happen  in  the  courfe  of  nature,  he  becomes  a  mere  abfeefs  or  an 

*  •  Thofe  who  talk  of  hit  u  not  running  the  rifle  of  a  puhlick  fchool"  con- 
tradid  th«  truth  of  hilLry.  «•  Frequenuvit  ct  declamatomm  fcholaa  public 
cat."    Cafitolin. 

*  f  The  parties  (which  the  daffical  reader  knows  ran  high  at  thit  time)  were 
diftinguHbcd  by  thcif  tolmtrs  ia  the  races ;  and  by  their  infirumtnU  amongft  the 
gladiators.' 

4  I  They  foretold  the  fucceft  of  their  own  projects  by  the  fighting  of  tkef« 
^ails.* 

*  I  Some  commentator*  hare  fuvitd,  that  he  here  alludes  to  the  Chrifljan 
miracles  ;  but  it  is  more  rYobable.Trom  the  context/  that  he  meant  no  more 
thma  thofe  'vulgar  foperftitions  which  hfcve  prevailed  in  all  ages/ 

4  S  A  ftoic  philofopher,  a  tetcftnan,.  aod  a  fojdfcr  5  tho  panaobr  favourite 
and  confidant  of  M.  Aurcliu*/ 
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ufelefs  efccrefcencc  in  that  univerfal  fyftem  of  which  he  is  a  part,      3 
and  in  which  every  individual  is  comprehended. 

*  Again  ;  wheH  we  take  an  avrrfion  to  any  one,  and  thwart 
him  on  every  occanon,  with'an  intention  to  do  him  fome  injury;     « 
which  is  generally  the  cafe  with  people  that  indulge  their  refentment* 

«  Thirdly  j  A  man  evidently  bebafe s  himfelf,  when  he  becomes 
a  Have  to  pleafure,  or  is  fubdued  by  pain. 

*  Fourthly;  when  he  acts  with  diflimulation  or  fraud,  or  does 
or  fays  any  thing  contrary  to  troth.  .  t 

'  Laflly  ;  when  a  man  acts  without  thought  or  deiign,  and  ex* 
crts  himfelf  at  random,  without  any  regard  to  the  confequence; 
whereas  every  the  molt  minute  action  ought  to  be  directed  to  fome 
end  or  ufefui  purpofe.  Now  the  chief  end  of  every  rational  being* 
is  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  univerfe,  the  oldeft  and  moil 
venerable  of  all  communities. 

*  17.  The  whole  period  of  human  life  is  a  mere  point;  001 
being  frail  and  transient,  our  perception  obfeure,  the  whole  frame 
of  oar  body  tending  to  putrefaction.  The  foul  itfelf  is  the. (port 
of  paflions.  The  freaks  of  fortune  not  fubject  to  calculation  or 
conjecture,  fame  is  undiflinguifhing  and  capricious:  in  a  word, 
every  thing  relating  to  our  body  is  fleeting,  and  glides  away  like 
a  llrcam/  and  the  reveries  of  the  foul  are  a  vapour  and  a  dream. 
Indeed,  life  itfelf  is  a  continual  warfare,  and  a  pilgrimage  in  a 
ftrange  country ;  and  poithumous  fame  is  neat  akin  to  oblivion. 

*  What  then  can  conduct  us  fafely  on  this  journey  of  life  ? 
Nothing  but  true  wifdom  of  philofophy.  Now  this  confifts  in 
cultivating  and  preferving  from  injury  and  difgrace  that  good  ge- 
nius within  us,  our  foul,  undifhirbed  and  fuperior  to  pleafure  and 
pain  i  not  acting  at  random  or  doing  any  thingin  vain,  or  with 
falfhood  and  diflimulation^  to  do  or  leave  undone  whatever  we, 
pleafe,  without  being  influenced  by  the  will  or  the  opinion  of 
other  men.  ; 

'  Moreover,  to  acquiefce  in  whatever  comes  to  pafs,  either  by 
accident  or  the  decrees  of  faie,  as  proceeding  from  the  fame  caufe 
whence  we  ourfelves  are  derived. 

4  On  the  whole,  philofophy  will  teach  us  to  wait  for  death  with 
calmnefs  and  equanimity,  as  being  no  more  than  the  di  Ablation 
of  thofe  elements  of  which  every  animal  is  compofed.  Now  if 
no  damage  accrues  to  thofe  feveral  elements,  in  their  continual 
changes  or  migiations  from  one  body  to  another,  why  fhould  any 
one  be  appreheniive  of  any  injury  from  the  change  of  the  whole  \ 
It  is  agreeable  to  the  courfe  of  nature;  but  what  is  fuch  cannot 
be  evil.' 

This  is  incomparably  the  beft  translation  we  have  ften  qf 
Antoninus's  work  ;  and  Mr.  Graves  has  added  greatly  to  its 
value  by  his  judicious  notes,  in  which  he  either  illuftrates^or 
gives  his  opinion  of  the  principles  contained  in  the  empe- 
ror's meditations* 
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ObfertiatioHs  and  Remarks  in  a  Journey  through  Sicily  and Cala* 
bria%  in  the  Tear  179 1 :    with  a  P oft  ferity  containing  fomt 
Account  of  the  Ceremonies  of  the  laft  Holy  week  at  Rome,  ana ' 
of  a  Jhort  Excursion   to  Ttvoli?    By  the  Rev.  Brian  iff//, 
A.M.    %vo.     *]u  6d.  Boards     Stockdale.      1792. 

fcjOWEVER  trodden  the  path,  however  hackneyed  the  fub*- 
•**  je&,  lt  *8  wth  pleafure  that  we  follow  an  ingenious  and 
tobferving  author.  A  more  vivid  fun,  a  more  a&ive  confuta- 
tion, a  more  chearful  temper,  will  gild  obje£U  with  brighter 
hues  j  different  purfuits  will  reprefent  them  in  a  more  attrac- 
tive view;  and  varied  talents  will  hold  them  up  in  another 
light.  Mr%  Hill  has  pafled  over  the  fpots  that  we  have  often 
frequented  with  other  travellers,  but  we  have  found  his  com* 
pan  v  entertaining ;  and  we  (hall  endeavour,  while  we  dtftribute 
critical  juftice,  to  communicate  fome  of  the  entertainment  to 
our  readers. 

The  party  which  Mr.  Hill 'accompanied  left  Naples  to  fail 
for  Palermo  j  and  pafling  Caprea,  the  fcene  of  Tiberius'  infa- 
mous debaucheries,  and  the  cabinet,  from  which  the  fangui- 
nary  mandates  of  that  tyrant  iflued,  they  reached  Palermo, 
with  little  power  of  adding  to  our  former  knowledge.  At 
Palermo  we  meet  with  a  cunous  account  of  the  method  of  pre- 
serving dead  bodies,  which  we  do  not  recoiled  in  any  other 
author.  The  catacombs  in  which  they  are  preferved,  confift 
of  four  fride  pauTages,  about  forty  feet  in  length,  and  along 
the  fides  are  niches,  in  which  the  bodies,  prepared  for  their 
appearance,  by  having  been  br  oiled  Jix  or /even  months  over  ajlow 
pre,  till  all  the  fat  and  moifture  are  confirmed,  ftand.  The 
head,  hands,  arms,  and  feet,  are  bare,  the  fkin  is  entire,  and 
refembles  pale  coloured  leather.  Some  of  the  more  illuftrious 
dead  are  (hut  up  in  trunks. 

The  manners  of  the  inhabitants  are  not  very  different,  in 
our  author's  reprefentation,  from  the  pi&ures  of  other  travel- 
lers* The  frequency  of  aflaffinatioos  is  very  properly  attri- 
buted to  the  priefts  who  earneftly  inculcate  the  greater  danger 
of  offending  againft  human  traditions  than  of  breaking  the 
pofitivc  and  revealed  laws  of  God.  We  fhall  extraft  fome  ac- 
count of  the  method  of  travelling  in  Sicily,  the  appearan  e  of 
the  country,  &c.  The  inns  art,  in  many  places,  much  worfc 
than  they  are  defcribed  in  this  patiage,  as  we  may  have  occauon 
to  remark* 

. '  The  equipage  provided  for  my  brother  and  myfelf,  is  called 
a  lifka,  which  is  a  fort  of  fedan  coach,  or  <vis-a  w,  fupported  by 
two  poles,  and  carried  by  males.  This  litiga,  or  double  fed  an, 
feas  no  glaft  in  the  windows,  bat  thick  curtains  in  cafe  of  rain, 
neither  has  it  any  doors,  but  you  are  lifted  in  and  out  through 
C  R.  N.  A*.  (IV).  Jfril,  179a,  G  g  the 
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the  windows*  by  the  mea  holding  a  little  board  for  yoa  to  put 
ytur  foot  on.     The  fides  are  painted  with  fu perdition j  devices, 
to  fecttre  yoa  from  dangers  :  among  thefe,  the  virgin  and  child, 
and  the  fouls  in  purgatory,  are  feldom  omitted.     The  like  is  on 
aft  their  boats,  particularly  on  what  are  called,  tht  Jprora*ara. 
,   .  *  My  nephew  and  our  fervants  are  furnifhed  with  good  horfes y 
three  or  four  other  men  accompany  us  to  take  care  of  the  beafb, 
and  we  have,  be  fides,  a  fefdit-r  for  our  guard,  with  a  gun  and 
cutlafs ;  fo  that  we  conceive  ourfeives  able  to  make  a  pretty  ftrong 
refiftance  in  cafe  of  an  attack.     For  the  fit  ft  (even  mires,  we  tra- 
velled upon  an  excellent  carriage  road,  over  the  phin,  which  is 
ornamented  with  country  houfes  and  gardens,  corn  hi\di9  now 
beautifully  green,  groves  of  exceeding  fine  olives,  and  (lately 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  leaded  wiih  fine  fruit,  and  fome  other 
garden  frees,  moft  -of  which  are  in  bloflbm,  particularly  almonds, 
plnmbsYand  peaches.      We  next  patted  over  a  very  rugged  road, 
under  rocks  by  the  fea-fide,  and  by  hedges  of  large  aloes,  many 
of  which  had  flowered  I  a  ft  year.     The  ftems  of  feveral  more 
were  cut  down,  and  ufed  forgne-pofts  and  other  purpofe*.  This 
plant,  as  alfo  the  Indian  fig,  are  both  extremely  hardy,  and  wilt 
flourim  in  the  tops  of  walls,  on  the  fides  of  rocks  and  moun- 
tains, and  even  in  the  moft  barren  fand      The  manner  of  making 
hedges,  is  by  flicking  a  fingle  leaf  of  the  Indian  fig  into  the 
ground,  which  foon  takes  root,  and  grows  to  a  great  fize ;  when 
old,  it  has  a  bark  formed  round  it,  confiding  of  its  firft  {eaves, 
giown  hard  and  become  brown*      This  is  perEjps  thejojjfjftree 
or  fhrub  known  that  is  raifed  by  tlte  leaves/ wjttfeftTgftfi^^W 
of  another  for  fome  years  before  It  has"  any  ftem  or  fcarceJy  any 
root.     Our  whole  day's  journey  has  been  twenty- two  miles,  aod 
we  are  now  at  a  fmall  town  confifting  of  fix  or  feven  wide  parallel 
ftreets,  the  houfes  of  which  are  all  poor,  and  only  one  ftory  high. 
Such  is  our  inn,  which,  to  our  aftonifhment,  is  perfectly  clean, 
and  contains  three  beds,  upon  which  we  may  venture  to  fleep, 
without  apprehenfions.     Beftdes  a  moft  admirable  arrangement  of 
crockery  ware,  the  walls  are  ornamented  with  images,  crucifixes, 
and  pictures  of  faints;  and,  as  a  farther  proof  of  the  piety  of 
the  two  good  old  women  that  keep  the  houfe,  there  is  a  figure  of 
a  lhtfe  waxen  virgin  ju ft  delivered,  with  the  infant  Jefus  lying  by 
her,  carefully  preferved  in  a  glafs  cafe  ;  though  this  figure  of  the 
virgin  lies  proftrate  kicking  up  the  Tegs  in  no  very  decent  man- 
ner, yet  we  fhoufd  certainly  have  been  thought  highly  profane, 
had  we  made  any  animadverfions  on  it.      The  windows  are  not 
glased,  and  we  have  no  other  defence  a  gain  ft  the  cold,  which  is 
ai  prefent  pretty  feverc,  but  wooden  fh utters,  which,  for  the  ad* 
vantage  of  the  light,  we  keep  open..    There  is  no  food  of  any 
kind  in  the  hoafe,  excepting  fome  that  we  brought  with  us  from 
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Palermo,  and  which  we  are  now  going  to  drefs  oarfelvet,  over  a 
charcoal  brazier  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Frofty  morning. 
Bright  cool  day.9 

As  this  is  the  firft  quotation,  we  may  obferve,  that  the  atf-* 
dition  of  the  weather  and  the  ftate  6f  the  air,  contrafted  wi^i/ 
the  immediately  preceding  fentence,has  fometimes  a  ludicrOua 
effect.  If  we  read  in  a  journal,  our  dinner  was  excellent^ahd 
the  people  attentive —a bright  delightful  day;  or  the  fowls  were 
lean,  and  the  mutton  overdraft — a  cold,  bleak,  hazy  afternoon  ; 
we  may  fufpecT.,  in  each  inftance,  that  the  parts  of  the  fentence 
have  a  more  intimate  connection  than  immediately  following 
each  other.— Thus,  in  p.  217,  we  find,  l  our  good  inn.9  €  Alas* 
alas !  our  beds  are  left  behind— cool  and  cloud£  with,  Come  fimi- 
larinftances  where  the  contrail  or  the^^^|^e^n|Uttle 
whimfica).  The  charitable  employment  of^ Ae  pri/wwHBtarV;  , 
fervant  on  the  head  of  his  comrade,  might  have  excited  much' 
higher  diiguft,  if  it  had  not  been  *  ferene  and'mild.'  Mr* 
Hill  will  not,  we  hope,  be  angry  at  thefe  remarks :  they  firft 
occurred  to  us  in  reading  his  work  in  a  poft-chaife.  The  wea- 
ther warm  and  highly  pleafant,  fo  that  it  Could  not  be  fug* 
gefted  by  any  malignity. 

The  portrait  of  his  Sicilian  majefty* is  not  fo  favourable  as 
fome  others  drawn  by  different  painters.  Mr.  Hill  gives  full 
credit  to  the  chearfulnefs  and  affability  of  the  king,  but  adds 
fome  cjreumftances,  which  difolay  much  weaknels  of  mind, 
vanif  yt  and  want  of  tafte.  .  Thefe  may  be  true,  for  Nature 
feems  not  to  have  fcattered  her  choiceft  favours  on  royal  heads, 
or  education  has  nipped  the  flowers  in  the  bud.— The  bite  of 
the  tarantula,  in  Mr.  Hill's  opinion,  in  which  he  agrees  with 
the  moft  intelligent  modern  travellers,  is  not  dangerous  ;  or, 
if  fo,  the  danger  is  removed  by  the  profufe  fweats  which  the 
ufually  attending  exercife  excites.  The  fnow-white  fheep  of . 
Tarentum  are  no  louger  obferved :  they  are  all  black,  owing 
as  is  fuppofed  to  a  certain  herb  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
potfons  the  white  fheep  without  injuring  the  black  ones*  Our 
author  does  not  think  this  opinion  a  very  probable  one;  but,  .if 
we  confider  that  the  black  beads  or  birds,  among  tbofe  animals 
that  admit  of  this  colour,  are  of  the  wilder  and  hardier  kind, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  confider  the  reafon  as  more  probable. 

Thefe  obfervations  chiefly  occur  in  a  little  excurfion  weft  ward 
atong  the  northern  coaft  of  Sicily  to  Favor etta  and  Caftell  a  Mat  0* 
During  the  fecond  (lay  at  Palermo,  fome  circumftances  which 
were  not  noticed  before  are  mentioned.  The  population  of  Pa- 
lermo is  eftimated  at  320,000;  and  though  it  is  agreed  by  every 
traveller  that  the  people  are  very  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
fize  of  the  city,  this  great  number  almoft  exceeds  belief.  The 
banditti  are  lefs  numerous  than  formerly,  though  ftill  formi- 
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dable.  From  among  thofc  who  have  been  taken  and  received 
the  king's  pardon,  the  travelling  guards  are  fele&ed;  and  tlwy 
are  always  faithful  to  thofe  tney  engage  to  protett,  though 
they  rob  and  fometimes  murder  others. 

*  Lad  year,  many  people  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood* 
died  in  a  fudden  and  extraordinary  manner ;  they  were  generally 
idzed  with  vomiting,  and  expired  in  a  few  hour*.  The  canfe  of 
their  death  was  difcovered  in  the  following  manner.  A.young 
woman  went  to  an  officer  of  juftice,  to  make  fome  complaints  con- 
cerning her  hu(band ;  he  defired  her  to  be  reconciled,  and  refnfed 
to  proceed  again  ft  him,  upon  which,  (he  turned  away  in  a  rage, 
muttering,  that  (he  knew  how  to  be  revenged.  The  mag  ifi  race 
paid  attention  to  what  (he  faid,  and  gave  orders  for  her  being  ar- 
retted; when,  upon  drift,  enquiry  concerning  the  meaning  of  her 
words,  (he  confefled,  that  it  was  her  intention  to  poifon*herhfn/-4 
band,  by  purchasing  a  bottle  of  vinegar  from  an  old  woman,  whV 
prepared  it  for  that  purpofe.  In  order  to  afcertain  the  truth  of 
this  (lory,  another  woman  was  fent  to  the  old  jade,  to  demand 
fome  of  the  fame  vinegar,  which  was  fold  for  about  ten  pence  a 
bottle.  •«  What  do  you  want  with  it  I"  faid  the  vender,  «•  why," 
(replied  the  other)  "  I  have  a  very  bad  hufband,  and  I  want  to 
get  rid  of  him."  Hereupon,  the  old  woman,  (eventy-two  years 
of  age,  produced  the  fatal  dofe,  upon  which  (he  was  immediately 
feized,  and  conducted  to  prifon,  where  (he  confefled  that  (he  had 
fold  forty* five  or  forty-fix  bottles*  Many  people  were  taken  up, 
but  as  upon  further  enquiry  it  was  difcovered  that  feveral  of  the 
v  nobility  had  been  purchafers,  the  affair  was  dropt,  and  the  old 
woman  alone  fuffered  death.     Fair  and  cool/ 

The  bay  of  Palermo  is  formed  by  two  high  rocks,  and  the 
plain  on  which  it  (lands  extend*  eight  or  nine  miles  to  the  eaft 
*nd  weft.  This  plain  has  been  evidently  gained  from  the  fea, 
fince  the  rocks  confift  almoft  wholly  of  (hells,  agglutinated  by 
the  dime  of  their  former  inhabitants.  Our  author  describes 
the  Angular  capricious  ornaments  of  one  of  the  neighbouring 
palaces,  and  the  convent  of  the  noble  monks  of  St-  Marrino, 
snore  particularly  than  former  travellers.  They  live  in  prince- 
ly fplendor,  but  are  unfortunately  divided  byparty,  c  by  envy, 
liatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitablenefs/  There  are  but  four 
brothers,  and  they  are  equally  divided  into  two  parties. 

From  Palermo  our  travellers  go  eaft  ward  to  Mcflina*  and 
fcuthward  as  far  as  Syracufe.  The  narrative  of  travels  in  Si- 
cily prefents  little  variety.  Nature  offers  fpontaneoufly  her 
choiceft  productions  1  and,  if  one  fpot  appears  to  have  been 

Euliarly  favoured  by  providence,  it  is  the  prefent  fcene  of 
.  Hill's  observations*  The  moft  abject  poverty  and  mifery, 
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Ae  confequence  of  defpotifre,  contrails  the  fcene,  and  the  moft 
difgufting  fiith,  joined  with  every  poffible  inconveniencv,  is 
the  lot  of  the  wearied  travellerwno  wiflies  for  repofe.  The 
inhabitants  experience  alfo  dangers  conneded,  in  the  opinion  of 
fome  phitofofHiers,  with  their  bleffings,  viz.  frequent  earth* 
quakes.  The  late  dreadful  one,  by  which  Meffina  was  deftroy- 
ed,  is  ftill  within  our  memories.  We  remember  obferving  the . 
thermometer  fall  remarkably,  and  hollow  winds,  with  a  gloomy 
Iky  of  a  very  dreadful  appearance,  were  obfervable  even  in  this 
ifland,  on  the  fatal  and  two  fucceeding  days.  Let  us  add  our 
author's  particular  account :  it  is  the  fulleft,  and  we  believe 
the  moft  accurate,  that  has  appeared  in  our  language. 

*  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  prefent  February,  (1783)  an  on  propiti- 
ous day,  and  ever  to  be  had  in  remembrance  by  the  beautiful  Mef- 
fina, about  forty-eight  minutes  paft  eleven  in  the  morning,  the' 
earth  began  to  (hake,  at  firft  flightly,  then  with  fuch  force,  fuch 
bellowing,  and  with  fuch  various  and  irregular  (hocks  that  the  mo*, 
tion  was  fimilar  to  the  rolling  of  the  fea  •.  The  walls  gave  way 
on  every  fide,  knocked  together,  and  crumbled  to  pieces ;  the 
roofs  were  toft  into  the  air,  the  floors  mattered,  the  vaults  bro~ 
ken,  and  the  ftrongeft  arches  divided.  By  the  force  of  three  or 
four  (hocks,  which  fucceeded  each  other  without  a  moment's  inter* 
miffion,  many  houfes  were  reduced  to  ruin,  many  palaces  thrown; 
down,  and  churches  and  fteeples  levelled  with  the  ground.  A% 
the  fame  time  a  long  fifiure  was  made  in  the  earth  upon  the  Quay, 
and  in  an  adjoining  hill,  while  another  part  of  the  coaft  was  co- 
vered by  waves.  At  that  inftant  a  vaft  cloud  like  afhes  rofe  furi- 
oufly  from  the  horizon  in  the  north-weft,  reached  the  zenith,  and 
defcended  in  the  oppofite  quarter.  It  grew  dark  at  the  moment 
of  the  cone u Son,  extended  its  dimenfions,  and  almoft  obfeured 
the  whole  hemifphere  f.  At  the  fame  time  alfo  appeared  upon  the 
tops  the  houfes  and  palaces  that  were  falling  to  pieces,  a  fudden 
and  tranfient  flame,  like  thofe  lightnings  that  glance  from  the 
{ummer  clouds,  leaving  behind  it  a  fulphureous  fmell  \ . 

'  The  wretched  inhabitants  new  left  their  houfes  in  the  grcateft 
terror  end  confafion,  calling  upon  God  with  piteous  ^rie*  for  fuc- 
cour,  and  running  to  and  fro  about  the  ftreets,  not  knowing  whi* 
ther  they  (hould  flee.  In  the  mean  while  the  buildings  on  each 
fide  were  falling  upon  them,  and  the  earth  almoft  continually 
trembling  under  their  feet,  fo  that  in  the  (hort  fpace  of  three 
minutes  they  were  almoft  all  collected  together  in  the  fijuares  and 
_-  ■  ~-  -      —  1      >    . 

«  •  From  this  motion  many  peribnt  were  fdzed  with  giddioeft  mod  vomit- 
10*,  and  the  very  birds  were  Jo  aff«aea,  that  ther  foffered  themfeJves  to  be 
lakes  by  the  hand.* 

•  f  The  feme  phenomenon  was  objferved  in  three  lncceedtDg  (hocks,  that 
completed  the  defirudfcion  of  the  city.* 

«f  The  lame  wa*  feeo  in  feventl  parts  of  Calabria,  and  has  Hkewife  been 
'remarked  in  former  earthquakes.' 
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©pen  places  of  the  city,  under  the  dreadful  apprehenfions  of  to*  . 
ftant  death.     Every  eye  was  bathed  with  tears,  and  tvery  heart 
palpitated  with  fear,  while  they  experienced  an  addition  to  their 
mifery  by  being  expofed  to  the  violence  of  a  tempeftuous  wind, 
attended  with  torrents  cf  hail  and  rata.     It  is  impoffible  for  the 
pencil  of  the  moft  ingenious  painter  to  delineate,  or  for  the  pen 
of  the  moft  able  writer  to  defcribe  the  horror  and  confofion  of  thefe 
wretched  people.     Each  one  fought  for  fafety  in  flight,  and  many 
in  feeking  it  met  with  death.    Others  were  buried  alive  under  the 
falling  houfes  *,  others  hung  upon  the  beams,  others  upon  the 
threfholdt  of  the  windows  and  balconies,  fiom  whence  by  means  . 
of  ropes  and  ladders  they  with  difficulty  efcaped  with,  their  lives,; 
and  others  miferably  perifhed,  either  under  the  Hones  and  rubbifh 
of  their  own  dwellings,  or  from  the  buildings  which   fell    upon 
them  as  they  pafled  through  the  ftreets.  ' 

*  They  who  efcaped  unhurt,  fpent  the  reft  of  the  day  m  hrg par- 
ing a  place  of  (heltcr  atgainft  the  appro?xhing  night.1"  -^m     K 
ill- built  cabins,  compofed  of  furniture  taken  from  theWSHflHf 
xaifed  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours,  within  which  they  Uy  togtfflOT* 
in  promifcuous  companies  upon  the  bare  ground. 

*  The  earth  in  the  mean  time  continued  to  (hake  incefLntV, 
with  a  noife  fimilar  to  a  furious  cannonading,  which  fecroed  to 
proceed  fiom  within  its  bowels.  Sometimes  the  (hocks  were 
weak,  fometimes  ftrong,  and  fo  continued  till  midnight,  when 
With  a  moft  tremendous  noife  the  making  afTumcd  a  redoubled 
fury,  antf  threw  down  all  thofe  edifices  that  had  refitted  the  for- 
mer (hocks.  Then  fell  part  of  the  walls  of  the  cathedral,  the 
magnificent  fterple,  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  palms  in  heigl.t, 
part  of  the  great  hofpital,  the  feminary  of  the  priefb,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  ftudent's  college  +,  the  front  of  the  palaces  upon 
the  quay,  many  churches,  convents  and  monafteries,  togeiher 
with  multitudes  of  private  houfes.  'At  the  fame  time  the  fea  rofe 
with  an  extraordinary  roaring  to  a  vaft  height,  overflowed  a  long 
trad  of  land  near  a  little  lake  called  II  Pantancllo,  and  carried 
fcack  with  it  fome  poor  cottages  that  were  there  erecled,  together 
with  all  the  men,  animals,  and  vfflbls  it  met  with  in  its  paJTage, 
leaving  upon  the  land,  which  had  been  overthrown,  a  great  quan- 
tity of  fifh  of  varioos  kinds. 

*  From  twelve  o'clock  of  the  aforefaid  fifth  of  February  to  the 
midnight  following^  the  (hocks  were  fo  frequent,  that  they  fuc- 
ceeded  each  othti  without  any  interval  longer  than  fifteen  minutes, 

«  *  Rofa  Santage&o,  aged  niuety-feven,  was  dog  out  of  the  ruins  at  Cata- 
nia, in  the  year  1693.  She  was  again  buried  by  this  earthquake  at  Mettraa, 
and  again  preferved  alive.' 

•  f  The  greater  part  of  the  ftudents,  who  had  been  immured  by  the  falHng 
»f  th*  buildinf ft  at  -the  fir!):  (hock,  were  now  fct  at  liberty,  and  efcaped  an- 
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and  continued  much  in  the  (tame  manner  til]  about  three  o'clock  on 
the  evening -of  the  fcventh,  when  the  whole  mine  was  fprung  at 
once,  and  the  laft  ftrpke  given  to  rhe  already-ruined  Meflina. 
A  cloud  of  dud  thut  darkened  the' air  rofe  from  the  falHng  city, 
and  in  this,  more  than  in  atyy  of  the  former  earthquake 3,  was 
felt  a  variety  of  motions;  wndulatory,  vertical,  &c.  which  mat- 
tered the  walls  to  pieces;  deftroyed  many  buildings  from  their 
very  foundations,  and,  as*  if  pounded  in  a  mortar,  fpread  them 
over  the  furface  of  the  earth  *. 

'  Some  few  edifices  that  were  founded  upon  rocks  in  the  op  per 
part  of  the  city,  are  ftill  (landing,  but  they  are  for  the  mod  part 
fo  cracked  and  damaged,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  go  near  them.' 

Several  particular  effects  of  the  concuffion  are  afterwards 
mentioned,  and  the  meteorological  appearances,  previous  to 
the  fliock,  defcribed.  The  length  of  our  former  extracts  pre- 
vents us  from  enlarging  on  thefe :  they  in  general  (how  a  it  ate  of 
the  air  very  highly  elettricaL  The  other  appearances  were 
halos  and  thick  mifts  •,  winds  variable  and  inconftant,  alter- 
nating with  dead  calms ;  the  water  of  the  wells  turbid,  and 
the  fea  riling  to  an  uncommon  height,  its  billows  roaring  with 
an  unufual  found.  The  fatal  fignal,  inftantaneoufly  preced- 
ing the  (hock,  was  the  eruption  of  denfe  globes  of  fmoke  from 
Volcano  and  Stromboli.  The  brute  creation  were  fenfible  of 
fome  horrible  impending  event :  oxen  placed  their  feet  ftrong- 
1y  aeainft  the  earth,  raifed  their  heads,  and  bellowed  mod  loud- 
ly :  birds  flew  about  confufed,  fearing  to  perch  on  the  trees  or 
light  on  the  ground,  and  immenfe  quantities  of  fea-geefe  were 
feen  fwimming  on  the  waters  of  the  Faro. 

Whoever  confiders  the  vaft  powers  of  volcanoes  may,  in  our 
author's  opinion,  credit  the  Itory  related  by  Plato  of  the  At- 
lantica,  which  Mr.  HU1  thinks  was  founded  on  the  feparation 
of  America  from  Europe.  But,  in  this  folution,  we  do  not 
find  many  parts  of  the  Egyptian  ftory  accounted  for,  nor  does 
it  coincide  with  the  circumftances  of  America.  If  we  can  t\tt 
enter  into  the  difcttffion,  we  may  render  it  more  probable  that 
a  large  country  in  the  Atlantic  has  been  actually  overwhelmed 
by  the  fea. 

vEtna  has  been  often  described,  and  Mr.  Hill  enters  the  lifts 
with  Come  fuccefs  againft  the  tribe  of  philofophers,  who,  from 
fucceffive  beds  of  lava  covered  with  ftrata  of  a  vegetable  foil, 

*  •  The  whole  number  of  petfons  that  loft  their  lives  at  Meflina,  amounted 
to  fix  hundred  and  feventeen,  befides  which,  many  others  were  wounded  in  a 
terrible  manner.  Two  children,  a  boy.  and  a  girl,  continued  feven  days  un- 
der the  ruins,  and  were  then  found  alive,  and  it  is  reported  of  another,  that 
he  recovered  after  having  been  confined  a  (UU  longer  time.  Some  Guinea* 
fowls  filb&fted  without  food  (cvtitteen  days,  and  two  mules  twenty-four/ 
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of  different  tbicknefs,  endeavour  taprove  the  age  of  die  world 
to  be*  much  beyond  the  xra  defcribed  by  Mores*  We  have 
often  had  occafion  to  join  in  the  fame  oppofition,  and  need 
not  again  renew  the  difpute.  Our  author's  remarks  deferve 
much  attention.  He  gives  fome  account  of  the  chevalier  Gi~ 
oeni's  mufeum  of  the  Vefuvian  lavas,  which  we  noticed  in 
our  laft  Appendix,  but  ftyles  him  improperly  Joenai.  He  de- 
fcribes  too  fome  remains  of  ancient  buildings,  &c.  difcovered 
in  this  neighbourhood,  covered,  like  Herculaneum  and  Pom* 
peia,  by  the  a(hes  of  their  deftru£kive  neighbours.  We  fhall 
extract  the  account  of  the  caverns  and  catacombs  near  Syra- 
cufe. 

'  Paffing  from  thence  over  a  few  fields,  we  came  to  fome  fmaU  ' 
caverns,  one  of  which  is  Amply  ornamented  over  the  entrance  with 
Doric  architecture  cat  in  the  folid  rock.  A  little  farther,  we 
found  a  Gothic  church  under  ground,  faid  lobe  the  firft  Chrif- 
tian  one  in  the  ifland  ;  it  is  very  fmall,  and  fblj  ufed  for  the  ceIc-» 
bration  of  mafs.  Above  is  another  church,  or  rather  chapel,  of 
modern  date,  adjoining  to  which  Hands  an  ancient  Gothic  wall, 
ornamented  with  an  handforoe  Gothic  window.  From  the  lower 
church,  we  were  conducted  into  the  catacombs,  which  are  faid  to 
extend  as  far  as  the  ancient  city,  and  are  not  lefs  curious  than 
thofe  at  Naples.  After  tr averting  a  long  paflage,  in  the  fides  of 
which  are  niches  for  the  dead,  we  came  to  a  round  hall,  about 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  tapering  like  a  cone  to  the  top,  which 
.  feems  to  have  been  formerly  open.  From  the  hall,  are  three  or 
four  pa  flag  es,  leading  to  other  halls  of  the  fame  kind,  and  fc  on 
through  labyrinths,  that  no  mortal  has  the  courage  to  explore, 
.  The  tombs  in  the  paflages  are  formed  one  behind  another,  and 
extend  backwards  into  the  rock*  to  the  number  of,  twenty- five  in 
-  a  row.  The  halls,  it  is  fuppofed,  were  intended  for  families  of 
diftinction.  In  the  mid  ft  of  fome  is  a  large  tomb,  for  the  chief, 
and  around  are  cavities  for  the  reft  of  the  family,  There  are  a. 
few  ornaments  remaining,  and  one  or  two  Greek  inscriptions.' 

JEtha,  when  viewed  from  Catanea,  p!id  not  flame  majefti* 
cally :-  its  fire  is  defcribed  as  a  dim  red  light,  like  die  fun  in  a 
fog.  A  curious  creature,  *  of  the  fifh  kind,'  is  alfo  mentioned: 
<  it  had  a  deep  mouth,  feveral  rows  of  teeth,  and  four  long 
tails.1    From  its  body  was  emitted  a  glue,  by  which  it  could 

.attach  itfelf  toa  man  fo  ftrpngly  as  to  kill  nirn. 

Our  travellers  cronec?  over  the  narrow  (tout,  and  landed  at 
Regio  in  Calabria ;  tile  mortality,  from  die  earthquake,  wa$ 

.rnu£h  leis  dreadful  heretbaji  in  Jvfeflina;  only  120  perfonsfuf- 
fering  from  the  difafter :  at  Bagnara  the  number  killed  is  hb^ 
tob&ve  been  4350.— Jn  Caljbria  the  accprnn^pd^tionsweife  hq 
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belter  than  in  Sicily,  and  the  cold  of  the  winter,  which  our 
travellers  fpent  in  this  fouthern  part  of  Europe)  where  they , 
had  been  (eat  to  avoid  the  inclemency  of  higher  latitudes,,  was 
extreme*  They  fuflercd  more  feverelv  by  being  in  a.  country 
where  chimnies  are  confidered  as  fuperfluities,  where  the  houfesj 
are  conftru&ed  fo  as  to  avoid  the  effe&s  of  extreme  heat,  ra- 
ther than  to  guard  againft  or  countera&  the  fcverity  of  cold, 
AtMorano,  our  author  tells  us,  that  the  fine  weather  brought 
the  green  lizards  from  their  recefles.  Thefe  animals,  whofe 
bodies  are  green  burnished  with  gold,  and  whofe  head  is  a 
bright  polifhed  blue,  are  very  beautiful ;  but  Mr.  Hill  is  mi£» 
taken  when  he  tells  us  that  me  medicine  called  Venice  treacle 
is  prepared  from  the  flefh  of  thefe  animals,  and  others  of  th* 
ferpent  kind,  boiled  to  a  jelly.  In  the  ancient  Venice  treacle 
the  bellies  of  a  kind  of  lizard,  the  fckink,  was  an  ingredient; 
and  on  the  fpot  it  may  now  become  the  only  one.  T}ie  cxpref- 
fion,  however,  if  it  is  fo,  mnft  be  condemned  as  too  general* 
Uttie  «lfe  oecurs  which  particularly  merits  our  notice  in  this 
place.  The  whole  concludes  with  the  ceremonies  of  the  holy 
week,  as  they  were  celebrated  laft  year  with  peculiar  brilliancy, 
owing  to  the  prefence  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Naples,  and 
Mefdames  de  France.  Thefe  mummeries  excite  our  pity,  and 
fometimes  indignation,  which  we  truft  arifes  from  a  proper 
fenfe  of  religion.  Holy  tiffing  makes  a  large  part  of  me  ce- 
remony. The  pope  kifles  the  cardinals,  and  adually  almoft 
devours  with  the  fondeft  kifles  the  foot  of  a  Roman  conful, 
now  fince  he  has  been  regularly  chriftened,  taken  or  miftaken 
for  a  ftatue  of  St.  Peter.  Many  parts  of  the  description  are, 
#  however,  by  no  means  new,  and  the  whole  is  too  trifling  to 
detain  us.  The  fhort  excurfion  to  Tivoli  is,  on  the  contrary, 
very  pleafing,  and  the  defcription  of  this  claffic  ground  highly 
jnterefting.  We  fhall  conclude  thefe  Trlveis,  which  we  have 
read  with  gjeat  pleafure,  and  which  we  think  highly  defervinjr 
of  the  public  attention,  by  a  defcription  of  the  celebrated  caw 
fade  at  Tivoli. 

«  The  town  of  Tivoli,  once  a  place  of  great  note,  bat  now  in* 
confiderable,  it  beautifully  fituated  upon  the  fide  of  the  A  pen* 
nine  hills.  It  is  famous  for  one  of  the  fineft  cafcades  in  Europe* 
different  views  of  which  have  been  taken  by  moft  of  the  landfcapc 
painters  in  Italy.  The  Tivcrrone,  called  by  Horace  Anio,  of 
which  it  is  compofed,  and  which  is  about  the  fize  of  the  Avon  at 
Bath,  firft  takes  one  moderate  leap  about  twenty  feet,  and  thenoei 
a  few  yards  farther,  precipitates  itfelf  under  the  arch  of  a  bridge 
with  great  rapidity  among  broken  rocks,  which  ciofe  b#.  degrees-, 
pad  coaceaHt  from  view,  till- it  foams  again,  in  to  &j$frfrom  under 
a  grcaf  natural  vau|t,  called  Neptune's  cav**    It  there  -feds  a 
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faw.II  (helf,  or  ledge,  from  whence  it  falls  Again  as  high  as  the 
firft  time.  The  magnificence  of  the  fcenery  is  at  this  place  in- 
creafed  by  a  collateral  ftream,  which  tumbles  from  an  high  per- 
pendicular rock.  Thefe  two  current*,  thus  joined,  (horily  fall 
again,  and  once  more  after  that,  force  their  way  through  a  vaft 
ftony  mafs,  which  lies  acrofs  their  channel.  This  little  fequeftered 
fjpot,  am  id  ft  the  roar  of  fo  many  cafcades,  and  fa  clofely  em- 
braced by  rocks  and  mountains,-  is  furely  the  higbeft  treat  that  a 
lover  of  romantic  profpelt*  can  enjoy.  There  are  indeed  few 
large  trees  to  ornament  the  fcene,  but  a  variety  of  fhrubs,  and 
£>me  vineyards  •' 

Speeches  of  Af.  de  ATtrabeau  the  Elder x  pronounced  in  the  Na- 
tional  Affcmbly  of  France*  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Sketch  of 
-  his  Life  and  Cbaracler.  •  TranflatedfrQm  the  French  Edition 
'  <f  Af.  Mejan.  By  James  (i^hitc^  Efq.  2vo.  $s-  Boards. 
•  Dtbrett.     1792. 

J^  RE  AT  abilities  arc  developed  by  events ;  and,  in  a  fait- 
^*  able  fituation,  the  peculiar  talents  and  temper  of  every 
one  are  displayed,  in  proportion  as  the  exigencies  of  the  mo- 
ment call  for  their  exertion.  Thofe  who  looked  at  the  rough 
exterior,  and  the  aukward  air  of  Cromwell,  when  he  at  firft 
appeared  in  parliament,  thofe  who  attended  to  his  confuted 
and  embarrafled  elocution,  could  not  fee  the  clear  decifion  of 
his  refplves,  the,  warm  impetuofity  of  his  enthufiafm,  which 
hurried  away  the  minds  of  his  hearers  and  companions,  and 
left  reafon  coolly  to  follow,  fometimes  to  condemn.  Nor 
Vould  thefe  qualities,  in  other  times,  have  led  him  to  be 
the  protestor  of  a  great  kingdom:  talents,  perhaps  equal,  have 
been  loft  in  the  intrepid  fportfman,  and  elocution,  equally  em- 
harfaffed,  has  only  raifed  the  {mile  at  a  vcftry.  We  arc  not 
jiow  to  look  at  Mirabeau  as  the  fpy  on  the  French  ambaflador 
at  Berlin,  or  as  raifing  *  doubts'  refpecUng  *  the  navigation 
of  the  Scheld,*  but  as  the  impetuoas  leader  of  an  opprefled 
people  in  the  recovery  of  their  liberties,  enthufiaftic  in  the 
purioit,  and'  at  laft,  perhaps,  like  Vaulting  ambition,  which 
overleaps  itfelf,  alighting  in  licentioufnefs.  His  indifcretion 
may  hav«  fuggefted  doubts  of  his  integrity,  or  the  former  part 
of  his  life  may  have  led  both  his  friends  and  his  enemies  to 
fufpeft  whether  his  principles  were  fo  firmly  fixed  as  to  fecure 
him  from  temptation.  This  is  not  our  prefent  bufinefs  ;  we 
rraift  look  at  M.  de  Mirabeau  as  an  orator  only,  as  a  diftin- 
guiihed  a&or  in  a  revolution  hitherto  unequalled  in  the  an- 
nals of  the  world* 

The  tranflator,  Mr.  White,  we  have  already  followed  in 
$he  con#i&  of  words^  in  his  verfion  of  Cicero's  Philippics, 
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where  the  accomplifbed  orator  leaves  the  calm  road  of  per- 
fiiailon,  and  elegant  argument,  for  the  more  powerful  indig- 
nant ftyle  of  Demofthcnes.  In  this  almoft  congenial  attempt, 
he  has  fucceeded  better,  if  we  may.be  allowed  to  fay  fo, 
when  we  can  only  judge  of  the  fidelity  of  the  tranflation  from 
fome  extra&s  quoted  by  foreign  journalifts,  and  the  few  ori- 
ginal fentences  added  in  the  margin*  So  far  as  thefe  aflift  us, 
we  think  his  verfion  free,  animated,  and  often  uncommonly 
happy.  The  nervous  energy  of  his  ftyle,  accompanied  by  an 
apparently  eafy  flow  of  words,  give  great  force  to  the  argu- 
ments :  we  are  hurried  away  in  the  drain  of  indignant  ora- 
tory, and  catch,  for  a  moment,  the  animation,  the  paflion  of 
the  fpeaker.  Mr*  White  obferves,  that  thefe  fpeeches,  whica 
are  *  an  extract  from  a  voluminous  colle&ion,  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  having  gained  rather  than  loft  by  tranflation,9  modeft- 
]y  adding  as  a  reafon,  *  fince  they  are  now  adopted  into  a  lan- 
guage, which  has  for  ages  been  the  language  of  liberty/ 

4  Mirabeau  is,  in  my  mind,  an  'orator  of  the  firft  rank*  He 
appears  to  me  to  be,  in  many  parts  of  his  orations,  highly  Cice- 
ronian, and,  in  fome  paragraphs,  even  towers  to  a  pitch  of  fplen- 
doar  and  fublimity,  which  feems  to  equalize  him  with  Demo£» 
thenes.  (The  period  quoted  in  the  title-page  is  fuch  a  one  as 
Deraofthencs  might  have  gloried  in  delivering.)  1  think  I  find  in 
him,  at  times,  the  fatirical  energy  of  Grattan,  the  imperious  lo- 
gic of  Flood,  the  grand  and  irrefiftible  enthufiafm  of  Chatham. 

4  If.  as  Cicero  fo  juftly  obferves,  the  whole  bufinefs  of  aa 
orator  is  comprifed  in  thefe  three  points,  to  inform,  to  pleafe,  to 
agitate,  docere,  deleclare,  permovere  ;  the  laft  of  which,  he  af- 
firms, is  infinitely  the  moll  important,  M,  de  Mirabcau  u  an  ora- 
tor in  the  completed  fenfe.  The  two  former  of  thefe  tfcree  qua- 
lities, infills  the  Roman  orator,  are  of  little  avail  without  the 
third ;  but  the  third,  without  the  former  two,  is  very  frequently 
adequate  to  the  acquifition  of  vi&ory. 

*  Had  Mirabeau  been  a  mere  man  of  argument,  or  had  he  been 
only  *  putty  fpeaker,  he  never  could  have  fo  powerfully  influen- 
ced the  French  nation,  as  we  know  he  did.  Like  Deraofthenes, 
he  fpoke  to  xht/eeJings  of  his  fellow-citizens,  as  well  as  to  their 
reafon  :  while  he  informed  their  underflandings,  he  animated. their 
hearts/ 

Mirabeau  fpoke  extempore,  with  little  preparation ;  he 
{poke  to  the  feelings,  the  paflions,  and  fpoke  to  thofe  who 
felt  like  himfelf.  Who  {hall  then  wonder  at  his  fuccefs? 
and  if  in  the  moment  of  liberty,  licenrioufnefs  could  have 
been  fupprefied,  if  the  cordial  draught  had  been  temperately 
typed,  without  intoxication  >  if,  in  the  moment  of  profperity, 
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the  band  of  patriots  had  known  how  to  hare  checked  their 
career,  and  flopped  fafely  within  the  bounds  of  a  fober  tem- 
perate liberty,  checked  by  an  ariftoeracy,  controuled  by  law, 
and  regulated  by  a  refpefled  monarchy,  we  (hould  have  hail- 
ed die  liar,  rifing  and  fpreading  its  beneficent  beams,  with  an 
adoration  truly  Perfian.  At  prefent — but  we  muft  no  longer 
wander  from  the  fubje&.  The  original  editor  apologises  for 
fome  lefs  polifhed  expreffions,  which  the  orator,  in  his  haftc, 
hazarded,  and  the  translator  has  foftened,  fubjoining,  how- 
ever, in  thefe  inftanccs,  and  where  the  language  of  Mirabeau 
was  remarkably  ftrong  and  pointed,  the  original  in  the  mar- 
gin. To  each  fpeech,  a  fhort  account  of  the  occafion  on 
which  it  was  delivered  is  prefixed,  and  thefe  render  the  fub- 
ftance  eafily  intelligible,  befides  forming  a  very  concife  abftrad 
of  the  principal  events.  We  can  only  extract  fome  paflages 
from  this  entertaining  volume ;  ajid,  if  they  {hould  appear 
numerous,  the  fphit  of  the  orations,  and  the  circumftances 
which  gave  occafion  to  theexertfon  of  the  orator'sabilities,  muft 
be  our  excufe.  The  firft  fpeech  of  Mirabeau  was  delivered 
when  the  returns  had  been  verified,  when  a  few  only  of  the 
clergy  ha  d  feceded  to  the  commons,  when  it  was  neceflary 
fo  a£t,  and  difficult  to  determine  in  what  character  the  exer-» 
{ions  were  to  commence.  He  recommended  the  title  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  of  France ;  aftd  his  argument  refts 
on  die  dignity,  the  majefty  of  the  people,  a  theme  at  that 
time  new  in  France,  at  which  even  the  more  violent  demar 
gpgues  darted  with  fijrprife  and  apprejienfion. 

"  <*  A  flume  not  an  alarming  appellation.  Look  out  for  one 
which  cannot  be  difpnred  with  you,  one  which,  more  mild,  and 
jio  lefs  impofing  in  its  plenitude,  may  be  applicable  to  all  times, 
may  agree  with  every  improvement  which  events  will  fairer  you  to 
make,  and  may,  in  the  hour  of  need,  fervc  as  a  weapon  to  defend 
the  rights  and  principles  of  the  nation. 

4t  Such  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  following  formulary :  Rtprefe*- 
tatives  of  the  people  of  Franc*. 

«•  Who  can  difpute  this  title  with  you/  What  will  it  not  be* 
come,  when  your  principles  (hall  be  known,  when  you  mall  hive 
propofed  good  laws,  when  you  (hall  have  acquired  the  confidence 
of  the  public  ? — How  will  the  other  two  orders  then  conduct 
therafelves  ?— Will  they  job  you.  ?  They  muft  do  it ;  and.  if  they 
are  fenfible  of  that  neceffity,  what  more  will  it  coil  them  to  join 
you  in  regular  form  ?  — Will  they  refufe  to  join  you  ?  — We  will 
give  fentence  again  ft  them,  when  the  world  at  large  (hall  be  able 
to  form  an  opinion  of  both  parties." 

The  fecond  part  of  the  fpeech  on  die  fame  fubje&  difplays 

an  accuracy  of  diftin£Hon,   and  a  clearnefs  of  rcafoning, 
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which,  if  the  fpeech  were  really  extempore,  is  highly  com- 
mendable. Mr.  Fox,'  even  in  his  beft  replies,  which  are 
often  truly  excellent,  never  excelled  the  French  orator  in 
thefe  points. 

When  the  king  commanded  (commanded,  alas !  for  the 
htft  time)  the  afiembly  to  quit  the  hall,  and  the  mailer  of 
the  ceremonies  reminded  the  prefident  of  this  injunction,  Mi- 
rabeau's  reply,  which  muft  have  been  unpremeditated,  is 
excellent. 

«  M.  de  Mirabeau.  (Addreffing  himfelf  to  M.  de  Breve.) 
44  The  commons  of  France  have  determined  to  debate :  we 
have  heard  the  intentions  which  have  been  foggefted  to  the  king  * 
and  you  who  cannot  be  his  inftrument  at  the  national  aflembly* 
yoo  who  have  here  neither  place,  nor  voice/nor  right  to  fpeak, 
are  not  the  kind  of  perfon  to  remind  us  of  his  fpeech.  Go  tell 
your  matter,  that  we  are  here  by  the  power  of  thet  people,  and 
that  nothing  (hall  expel  us  but  the  power  of  the  bayonet*1' 

The  following  extracts  from  a  fpeech  on  die  addrefs  for 
removing  the  foldiers,  we  cannot  praife  too  highly :  they  dif- 
pby  an  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature,  confummate 
art,  and  juft  reafoning. 

44  What  occafion,  at  this  moment,  for  the  (bldiery  ?  Never  had 
the  people  more  reafon  to  be  calm,  to  be  tranquil,  to  be  confi- 
dent ;  every  thing  announces  to  them  the  end  of  their  calamities ; 
every  thing  promifes  them  the  regeneration  of  the  kingdom  :  their 
eyes,  their  hopes,  their  wilhes  reft  on  ns.  Ought  we  not  to  be 
considered  as  the  beft  fecurity  to  the  fovereign,  for  the  confidence, 
the  obedience,  the  fidelity  of  his  people  ?  If  he  ever  con  Id  have 
doubted  them,  he  can  no  longer  do  fo  now  :  our  prefence  is  the 
pledge  of  public  peace,  and  undoubtedly  there  never  will  exift 
a  better.  Yes,  let  them  aflemhle  troops  in  order  to  fubj  agate 
the  people  to  the  dreadful  defigns  of  defpotifm !  but  let  'them 
not  drag  the  beft  of  princes  to  commence  the  profperity,  the  li- 
berty of  the  nation,  with  the  inaufpicfous  apparatus  of  tyranny ! 

"  Indeed,  I  am  not  yet  acquainted  with  all  the  pretexts,  all 
the  artifices  of  the  enemies  of  the  people,  as  I  cannot  divine 
with  what  plaufible  reafon  they  can  colour  over  the  pretended  ne* 
ceffity  for  the  troops,  at  the  moment  when  not  only  the  ufelefs* 
nefs,  but  the  danger  of  them  alfo  makes  an  impreffion  upon  every 
heart.  With  what  eyes  will"  a  people,  aflailed  by  fo  many  mife- 
ries,  fee  that  multitude  of  idle  foldiers  coming  to  difpute  with  it 
the  relics  of  its  fubfiftence  ?  The  contrail  created  by  the  plenty 
on  the  one  fide  (bread,  in  the  eyes  of  him  who  is  famiftiing,  is 
plenty),  the  contraft  of  plenty  on  the  one  fide,  and  of  indigence 
on  the  other,  of  the  unconcern  of  the  foldier,  into  whofe  lap 
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manna,  falls  while  he  hath  never  any  occafion  for  thinking  of  the 
morrow,  and  the  anguiih  of  the  people,  that  obtain?  nothing  bat 
at  the  price  of  irkibw  labour,  and  of  painful  fwcat,  is  calcula- 
ted to  infpire  every  bofom  with  detpair  !" 

•'  Let  the  advifers  of  thefe  calamitous  meafqres  now  inform  us, 
whether  they  are  fure  of  prefer  ving.  military  difciplioe  in  its  full 
feverity,  of  preventing  all  the  ^fFec"b  of  the  eternal  jealoufy  (un- 
fitting between  the  national  and  the  foreign  troops,  of  reducing 
the  French  foldiers  to  the  Hare  of  mere  automata,  to  have  feparite 
interells,  feparate  thoughts,  feparate  fentiments  from  their  fal- 
low citizens.  What  imprudence  in  their  fyftent,  to  march  the 
fbidiers  to  the  fcene  of  our  afTem  biles,  to  eleclrify  them  by  the 
contact  of  the  capital,  to  i ntere ft  them  in  our  political  difcttffiofcs ! 
No  ;  fpite-of  the  blind  devotion  of  military  obedience,  they  will 
not  forget  what  we  are  ;  they  will  view  in  us  their  relations,  their 
friends,  their  family,  taking  care  of  their  deareft  interefts?  for 
they  form  a  part  of  that  nation  which  hath  entrulted  to  our  care 
its  liberty,  its  property,  its  honour.  No  ;  fuch  men,  fuch 
Frenchmen,  will  never  totally  abandon  their  imelkdual  faculties; 
they  will  never  believe  that  duty  con  Ails  in  linking  without  in- 
quiring who  are  the  victims." 

The  addrefs  is  in  the  fame  ftyle,  and  is,  we  think,  one  of 
the  moil  finiflied Iprodu&ions  which  the  French  revolution  has 
yet  produced.  The  addrefs  to  the  king,  advifing  the  difmif- 
(ion  of  the  minifters,  is  only  inferior  to  it.  In  this  addrefs, 
we  find  the  firft  origin  of  the  form  that c  the  aflembly  has  no 
confidence  in  the  mimfters';'  the  language  often  made  ufe  of 
fince,  to  hint  the  neceffity  of  a  rcfignation.  In  the  fpeecli  on 
the  fame  fubjeft,  Mirabeau  replies  to  what  was  urged  by 
M.  Mounier  refpefting  the  coiuluft  of  England  in  fimilar 
emergencies.  This  paffage  is  interefting  to  ourfelves.  We 
fhall  only  add  to  the  tranflator's  note,  that  the  conduft  of  the 
French  patriot  is  a  little  ungrateful,  if  he  knew  of  the  extra- 
vagant reiterated  applaufes  bellowed  on  the  revolution  by  the 
Englilh  whigs. 

**  But  look,  you  fay,  at  Great  Britain  !  what  popular  commo- 
tions are  not  caufed  in  that  kingdom,  by  this  very  right  whicji 
you  lay  claim  to  ?  It  is  this  that  hath  ruined  England-—  England 
ruined  1  Mighty  God  i  What  unfortunate  intelligence !  from 
what  quarter  did  the  mifchief  come?  What  earthquake,  what 
convulfion  of  nature  hath  fwallowed  up  that  famous  ifland,  that 
inexhauftible  treafury  of  illuftrious  examples,  that  claf&c  country 
of  the  friends  of  liberty  ?  —  But  you  give  me  comfort — England 
Hill  flourifnes  for  the  eternal  inftrudion  of  the  world :  England, 
in  a  glorious  fi fence,  is  now  healing  thofe  wounds  which  in  the 
height  of  a  burning  fever  (he  inflicted  on  herfelf !  England  difc 
z  plays 
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plays  all  the  various  arts  of  induftry,  explores  every  fource  or 
human  profperity,  and  even  now  hath  juft  filled  up  a  vail  chafni 
in  her  conftitution,  with  all  the  vigour  of  the  mod  energetic 
youth,  and  the  impofing  maturity  of  a  people  grown  old  in  (late 
affairs. — You  are  thinking,  then,  merely  of  fome  parliamentary 
diGTenfions  (there,  as  in  other  places,  it  is  often  no  more  than 
talk,  which  hath  no  other  importance  than  the  intereft  of  loqua- 
city) ;  or  rather,  it  fee  ins  to  be  the  lad  dhTolution  of  parliament 
-which  affrights  you  to  this  degree. 

•«  I  will  not  fay,  that,  according  to  what  you  have  advanced, 
it  is  evident  that  you  are  unacquainted  with  the  caufes  and  the 
particulars  of  that  great  event,  which  is  not  a  revolution,  as  yon 
are  pleafed  to  call  it ;  bat  I  will  fay,  that  that  example  affords  a 
proof  irrefiftible,  that  the  influence  of  a  national  affemUy^ver 
an  adminittration  can  never  be  calamitous,  fince  that  influence  is 
noil,  the  very  moment  the  folate  abnfes  it. 

."  In  fad,  what  hath  been  the  irTue,  in  this  uncommon  cir- 
cumffance ,  where  the  king  of  England,  fupported  by  a  very  weak 
minority,  did  not  hefltate  to  cope  with  che  national aflembly,  for- 
midable, as  it  was,  and  diflblve  it  ?  On  a  fudden,  the  fantaftic 
edifice  of  a  coloflal  opposition  tottered  on  hs  frail  foundation,  on 
that  afpiring  and  factious  coalition  which  feemed  to  threaten  a 
univerfal  ufurpation  *.  And  what  was  the  caufe  of  tbisfo  fudden 
change  ?  The  caufe  was,  that  the  people  was  of  the  king's  opi- 
nion, and  not  of  that  of  the  parliament.  The  fupreme  magiftrate 
of  the  nation  quelled  the  legiflative  ariftocracy  by  a  Ample  appeal 
to  the  people,  to  that  people  which  hath  never  bnt  one  intereft  ; 
becaofe  the  public  welfare  is  eflentially  its  own.  Its  reprefenta* 
tires,  invefted  with  an  invisible  power,  and  with  aim  oft  a  real, 
dictatorftrip  when  they  are  the  organs  of  the  general  inclination, 
are  no  more  than  powerlefs  pigmies  when  they  dare  to  fubftitute,  . 
in  place  of  their  facred  mtflion,  the  interefted  views  and  pafliona 
of  private  individuals." 

The  fpeech  on  the  veto  is  more  clear,  argumentative,  and 
conne&ed  than  any  other :  it  was  revised  and  publifhed  by  the 
author.  Mirabeau,  who,  by  the  way,  was  not  always  fuccefe- 
ful  in  his  motions,  argued  for  an  abfolute  veto ;  and  this  was 
only  preferable  to  a  fufpenfive  veto,  when  we  take  in  the 
whole  of  hie  propofal,  that  the  taxes,  the  pay  of  the  arm>* 
and  every  financiering  decree,  mould  be  annual.  This  might 
have  introduced  confufion  in  other  refpe£h,  and  perhaps  the 
prefent  determination  may  be  more  fimple  and  expedient. 

The  laft  fpeech,  and  the  intended  reply,  is  on  the  property 
of  the  clergy,  which,  on  the  motion  0/  Mirabeau,  was  de- 

•  •  I  tfeoorht  the  French  patriots  and  the  Engliih  oppoCtion  were  better 
friends  than'tjus  occaJfoo  feems  to  indicate.    W.' 
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dared  to  belong  to  the  nation.  But  oratory  and  metaphyfica! 
diftin&ions  cannot  change  the  nature  of  right  and  wrong* 
Mirabeau  fucceeded  in  the  -afTembly,  but  he  will  fail  before  the 
tribunal  ofpofterity.  From  this  fpeech,  however,  we  may 
fele£t  a  paflage  or  two,  illuftrative  of  the  orator's  talents  and 
abilities.  The  eftablifhments  founded  by  the  kings,  he  urges, 
with  fome  propriety,  are  the  property  of  the  nation,  as  found- 
ed on  the  public  expence,  with  the  treafures  of  the  nation* 
The  foundations  of  the  nobility  are  fometimes  of  the  fame 
kind ;  and  the  queftion,  as  we  have  formerly  had  occafion  to 
date  it,  reds  on  the  donation  of  individuals.  On  this  part  of 
the  fubjeft,  he  exerts  all  his  talents,  all  his  ingenuity. 

"  As  to  the  eftates  derived  from  foundations  made  by  fin  pie 
indivi&uals,  it  is  equally  eafy  to  prove,  that,  in  appropriating 
them  to  herfelf  upon  the  inviolable  condition  of  furnUhing  the 
neceflary  charges,  the  nation  commiu  no  outrage  againft  the  right 
of  property,  nor  againft  the  will  of  the  founders  fuch  as  we  moft 
fuppote  it  to  be  in  the  order  prescribed  by  law. 

**  In  fad*  gentlemen,  what  is  property  in  general?  It  is  the 
right  which  all  Live  given  to  a  (ingle  perfon  to  pofiefs  exclofivdy 
«  thing*  to  which,  in  its  natural  ftate,  all  had  an  equal  right : 
and,  after  this  general  definition,  what  is  private  property  ?  It  is 
an  eftate  acquired  by  virtue  of  the  laws* 
*  "  I  return  to  this  principle,  becaufe  an  honourable  member 
who  {poke,  some  days  ago,  upon  this  queftion,  did  not  ftate  it 
perhaps  with  the  fame  precifion  as  thofe  other  truths,  the  prin- 
ciples and  confequences  of  which  he  hath  fo  ably  unfolded.  Yes, 
gentlemen,  it  is  the  law  alone  which  conftitutes  property,  fince  it 
is  only  the  public  wiU  which  can  effeft  the  renunciation  of  all, 
and  give  a  title,  as  the  warrant  of  •enjoyment,  to  a  fingle  per* 
(on. 

"  If  we  be  foppofed  oat  of  the  prote&ion  of  law,  what  is  the 
confequence  ? 

€f  Either  all  poflefs,  and  then,  nothing  being  peculiar  to  any 
one  perfon,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  property.,> 

The  argument  we  may  take  up  in  another  view. 

u  I  might  remark,  that  every  member  of  the  clergy  is  an  osV 
ficer  of  the  ftate  ;  that  the  fervice.of  the  altar  is  a  public  fane* 
tbn  ;  and  that,  as  religion  is  the  concern  of  all,  for  that  fole 
reafon  its  minifteri  ihould  be  paid  by  the  nation,  like  the  judge 
who  gives  feme  nee  in  the  name  of  the  law,  like  the  foldter  who, 
in  the  name  of  the  community,  defends  the  common  property. 

"  I  might  conclude  from  this  principle,  that,  if  the  clergy 
had  no  revenue,  the  ftate  would  be  obliged  to  fupply  one :  now, . 
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•ft  eftate  which  ferves  only  to  pay  oar  debts,  is  certainly  our  pro- 
perty. 

"  I  might  conclude,  moreover,  that  the  clergy  could  acquire 
cftates  for  no  other  porpofe  than  the  difcharge  of  the  ftate,  fince* 
in  granting  thefe  eftates,  the  founders  have  done  what,  in  their 
phce,  and  in  their  default,  the  nation  mud  have  done." 

We  need  make  no  comments  on  thefe  obfervations ;  they 
Xieed  no  refutation.  The  lowed  allowance  is  1200  livrea 
a  year,  equal  to  50  pounds  ftcrling,  on  the  loweft  computa- 
tion ;  we  wifti  every  Englifli  clergyman  had  as  much.  Houfe 
and  gardens  are  not  included.  The  great  objection  that  we 
formerly  made  to  the  ftipends  was,  that  the  higher  orders  Had 
fo  little,  that  the  prizes  to  be  attained  by  fuperior  knowledge, 
learning,  and  piety,  were  nor  greater. 

A  fpecch  of  Mirabeau  in  the  aflembly  of  Provence  is  fub«* 
joined.  Mr.  White  obferves,  *  it  breathes,  in  different  parts* 
all  the  fpirit  of  Demofthcnes.'  We  cannot,  however,  enlarge 
our  extra&s.  We  trull  that  we  (hall  induce  our  readers  to 
perufe  the  whole  work :  we  meant  no  more ;  and  can  affure 
them  they  will  not  be  difappointed. 

An  Hijlorlcal  Sketch  of  the  French  Revolution  from  its  Com* 
mencement  to  the  lcar  I792*     %v°9     V*  Boards.    Debrett* 

'  A  GES  muft  elapfe  before  hiftory  can  dip  her  pen,  to  deli* 
**V  neate  the  particular  traits  of  a  resolution,  or  to  draw  the 
portraits  of  the  a&ors.  In  mbre  recent  times,  paffions  and 
prejudices  interpofe  fallacious  media,  and  thofe  who  can  fee* 
are  afraid  left  the  imperfeftlv  fmothered  flame  may  again 
break  out  and  deftroy  them*  Every  work  of  this  kind  from 
France  is  peculiarly  liable  to  fufpicion ;  and  for  an  EnglHh- 
man  to  decide  on  the  motives  and  conduit  of  the  a&ors  in  fo 
vaft  a  fcene,  whofe  connexions  and  difpofitions  he  cannot 
underftand,  may  be  deemed  prefumptions.  Yet  a  cool  en- 
quirer, at  a  diftance  from  the  fcene,  may  coHe&  the  docu- 
ments which  fucceflively  appear,  and  a  philofophical  invefti- 
gator  may  conned  aftors  with  probable  motives,  events  with 
apparent,  though  diftant,  caufes,  and  produce  a  work,  which 
if  not  ftri&ly  hiftorical,  may  furnifh  the  future  hiftorian  with 
information,  and  be  both  p leafing  and  interefting  to  his  own 
cotemporaries.  Our  author's  (ketch  is  of  this  kind :  to  a  mi- 
nute attention  he  feems  to  have  joined  extenfive  information, 
and  to  a  general  fidelity  of  detail,  judicious  and  interefting  re- 
flections* His  peculiar  bias  is  obvious  and  confefled,  and 
may  confemiently  be  guarded  againft,  where  it  may  appear  to 
C.  R.  N.  A*.  (IV.)  April,  1792*  H  h         operate: 
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operate:  he, comes  near  to  that  clafs  of  which  we  have  pre* 
fefled  ourfelves  followers,  a  friend  to  a  fubordination  of  ranks* 
and  an  advocate  &r  regulated -liberty  j  and  politically,  for  two 
diflinct  koufes  of  parliament,  regulated  by  a  limited  and  he- 
reditary monarchy.  The  French  revolution  is  now,  however* 
ground  often  trodden*  a  fubjed  trite,-  hackneyed*  ftale.  It  is 
not  our  intention  again  to  go  over  the  well-known  narrative* 
but  to  follow  our  author  in  thofe  parts,  where,  by  comparing 
different  publications,  or  the  cendudr.  of  men  at  different 
times,  he  has  been  enabled  to  give  a  new  view  of  cither  mo- 
tives or  aftions. 

After  a  Ihort  introduction,  and  fome  account  of  the  fourcc* 
from  whence  this  narrative  is  drawn,  our  author  proceeds  to 
fome,obfervations  on>  the  origin  of  regal  government  in  Eu- 
rope. .  It  was  certainly,  as  he  remarks*  a  military  ariftocracy; 
and,  when  a  fortunate  leader  could  not  by  his  own  powers 
raife  himfelf  above  the  reft,  his  companions  beftowed  on  one 
a  precarious  and  a  limited  authority.  This  obfcrvation,  fo 
far  as  it  refpe&s  France,  involves  many  rmportant  circura- 
ftances.  The*  afpiring  fpirit  of  the  ariftocrats,  the  perfec- 
tion of  thefe  military  defpots,  feenis  to  have  induced  the  kings 
of  France  very  early  to  court  the  tiers  etat,  and  to  raife  their 
political  importance :  they  were  admitted  even  in  the  firft  year 
t)f  the  14th-century  to  the  flares^  and,  probably,  earlier 5  the 
mode  of  election  was  nearly  that,  which  modern  refine- 
ment confidets  as  an  improvement,  viz.  the  intdrpofmg  an  in- 
termediate body  of  electors  between  the  people  and  their  re* 
prefenUtives  \  and,  being  thus  raifed  by  the  king  as  a  check 
on  the  nobles,  or  protected  by  him,  the  name  of  the  king 
became  fa  popular,  that  their  attachment  was  at  leaft  an  ha- 
bitual enthufiafiic  veneration  for  the  perlbn  of  the  monarch  5 
a  veneration  which  has  rapidly  declined,  and  is  almoit  loft 
within  the  three  laft  years. 

Some  general  observations  on  former  "ftates-general  are 
premifedj  and  the  narrative  of  events,  from -the  acceffioa 
of  Louis  XVI.  to  the  meeting  which  afterwards  became  the 
<  national  anTembly,>  follow.  The  character  of  M.  Necker  is 
a  juft  one,  but  his  failings,  though  not  concealed,  are  touched* 
with  a  gentle  hand.  To  M.  Calonne  the  author  is  not,  per- 
haps, equally  impartial,  but  his  character,  lie  obferves,  affords 
an  awful  leffbn  to  princes,  that  a  man  of  pleafure  and  of  ex- 
pence  will  never  be  trufted  by  the  people  as  a  ftatefman.  It 
is  a  leflbn,  that  we  hope  will  fink  deep  011  the  minds  not  only 
of  princes,  but  of  thofe  who  wifh  to  be  trufted.  Among  uV 
abufes  in  France  are  mentioned  the  manorial  rights,  and  o$r 
author  doubts,  whether  it  fiiould  be  jult  or  even  popular  jp 
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W  England  to  abolifh  at  once  alt  prerogative*  of  lotfds  of  tt\& 
nor,  the  remains  of  a  Gothic  legiflation.  It  was  a  fubjed  to 
be  touched  with  a  gentle  hanfl,  bit  we  have*  littte:  doubt  in 
^faying,  that  it  is  a  greater  grievance  than  any  which  have  beeri 
fo  oftentatioufly  produced.  It  is  not  the  flrft  time  that  we 
have  had  occafion  to  deliver  this  opinion* 

The  arret  of  parliament  in  1788  offered,  according  to  OUT 
author,  the  faireft  foundation  for  a  fyftem  of  liberty  ;  but  it 
was  rejefted  with  fcora :  it  neither  appeared  in  the  metaphyfij 
Cal  garb  of  modern  philofophy,  nor  did  it  probably  fuit  the 
ambitious  view  of  fome  who  intended  to  be  the  future  leaders* 
of  a  revolution.  The  meeting  of  the  ftates  occasioned  much 
difturbance  refpe&ing  the  queftion  of  voting  by  orders,  or  by 
numbers,  circumftances  by  no  means  of  importance  at  thi9 
time,  though  on  the  refult  of  one  of  thefe,  the  "unite  of  or- 
ders and  the  proportion  of  the  deputies  of  the  tiers  etat,  the 
revolution  depended*  Thefe  fubjefts  are  weH  known,  but  wd* 
{hall  add  a  fliort  extra£t  we  think  of  confequence* 

c  The  difference  between  England  and  France  mutt,  however,, 
be  fumtned  up  in  a  few  words.  In  England,  the  younger 
b  tan  the  J  of  noble  families  are  mixed  with  the  people ;  and  it  is 
the  ambition  of  the  elder  branches  to  have  them  fit  in  the  houfe 
of  commons.  In  France  there  was  no  law  which  prohibited  the 
Third  EJfatt  from  choqfirig  a  Gentilhomme  for  their  representative* 
but  an  unhappy  prejudice  had  made  it  a  matter  of  reproach^ 
either  for  a  Gentilhomme  to  ofter  himfelf,  or  for  a  body  of  po- 
pular dehors  tochoofe  him  as  one  of  the  popular  reprelentatives. 
Hence  arofe  that  peculiar  compofition  of*  the  Third  Eftate,  that 
great  proportion  of  lawyers,  aitornies,  phyficiaris,  artiils,  au-  . 
thors,  which  furprlfes  Mr.  Burke,  wbilft  the  chamber  of  nobles 
wai  full  of  private  gentlemen,  who  in  England  would  fit  in  tjie 
houfe  of  commons  as  knights  of  the  (hire  */ 

The  different  parties*  in  the  ftates-general,  have  not  becii 
diftin£Uy  defcribed  in  any  Engiifti  publication  of  importance. 
We  (hall  tranferibe  our  author's  accounts 

'  1  ft.  The  ariftocratic  party  who  were  refolvcd  to  fopport,  at 
all  hazards,  the  feparation  of  the  Hates  into  three  chambers,  and 
the  refprftive  veto  of  each  chamber  on  the  others. 

'  McfT  d'Eprefmefnil  and  Cazales  led  this  party  among  the 
nobles,  and  l'Abbe  Maury  amongft  the  clergy,  from  his  elo-* 
qoence  though  not  from  his  mnk>  for  he  is  univerfally  agteed  cq 


*  •  If  it  wasBotiible,  which  happily  it  is  not,  to  taint  Englilh  minds  at  onoc 
with  French  principle*,  it  is  not  merely  onr  K\>i%y  our  MliVfy,  our  Clergy,  it  it 
«*r  ubie  hUy  •/Ccmttry  GcntUmvt  that  would  be  ruined** 
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be  one  of  the  mot  able  extempore  fpeakers  j  a  talent  which  few7 
Frenchman  as  yet  poifefs. 

•  This  party  weie  fuppofed  to  be  connected  with  the  detefted 
party  of  the  Comte  d'Artou*,  the  princes  of  Conde  and  Cont<, 
the  Polignacs,  the  queen  (in licenced  by  the  Polignacs  who  had 
long  held  fupreme  afcendency  over  hrr)  and  in  fhort,  all  the 
coui tiers  whofe  vices  and  expences  were  fa  d  to  have  occafiontd 
the  misfortunes  of  the  ftate.  I  myfelf  believe  that  it  was  the 
violence  of  the  common*  which  drove  the  aHocratics  into  this 
very  angnfi,  but  in  the  common  opinion  very  bad  company  :  of 
this*  however,  every  reader  rauft  judge  for  hicaielf.  Not  one 
member  of  the  Third  Eftate  ventured  to  declare  himfclf  of  this 
faction.  . 

•  2<*.\j .  The  moderate  or  middle  party,  who  though  averfe  to 
the  diftia&ion  of  three  feparate  orders  wifhed  for  a  Britijb  Com* 
ftitution,  or  as  that  phrafe  implies  a  Httle  Britijb  vanity,  let  it  be 
called  a  Conjtaution  founded  on  the  principle  of  rtc'tprocal  coxtroxL 
Mounier  led  this  party  in  the  Third  Eftate,  and  along  with  him 
M.  Bergafle,  and  M.  Malouet,  deputy  from  Auvergne.  Lally 
Tolendal,  fontothe  famous  and  unfortunate  Lally,  and  the  Comte 
de  Clermont-Tbnnerre  led  this  party  in  the  houfe  of  nobles,  and 
the  bifliop  Of  Langres  was  its  chief  partifan  among  ft  the  clergy. 

•  The  work  called  l'Ami  duRoi,  though  it  difapproves  its  prin- 
ciples, considers  it  as  a  party  formed  moftly  of  virtuous  men,  and 
hints,  that  for  that  rer:fon  it  ever  was  and  ever  would  be  the 
ldaft  numerous  party.  Whoever  compares  that  courtly  work  with 
the  oppofite  letter  of  M.  Depont  to  Mr.  Burke,  (talcing  its  ge- 
nuinenefs  for  granted)  will  find  that  the  majority  both  on  the 
cour  y  and  popular  fides,  agreed  in  difliking  a  clofe  imitation  of 
the  Britifh  conftitutian.  If  the  like  prejudice  would  appear  in 
fomc  Englifh  writers  againft  the  new  French  infti cations,  tbeir 
own  example  mould  prevent  Frenchmen  and  their  admirers  from 
feverely  condemning  it.  Of  the  five  profefled  adherents  to  the 
Britijb  principle  of  reciprocal  controul,  Mounier  and  Lally  are  in 
exile,  Clermont- Tonnerre,  Malouet  and  the  btfhop  of  Langres, 
have  only  (laid  behind  to  experience  repeated  affronts  and  ill 
ufage. 

'  In  the  third  place  muft  ftand  the  moft  confiderable  and  tri- 
umphant democratic  party,  whofe  leaders  are  too  numerous  to  re* 
cite.  The  bifhop  of  Autun,  and  the  curate  Gregoire  amoogft  the 
clergy,  M.  Chapelier,  a  lawyer  deputed  from  Rennes,  Barnave, 
a  proteftant  deputed  from  Dauphiny,  Rabaud  de  St.  Etienne,  a 
proteftant  clergyman  deputed  from  Nimes,  Pethion  de  Villeneuve, 
Charles  de  Lameth,,  and  Roberfpierre  amongft  the  commons, 
may  be  named  as  the  principal.     But  it  is  private  and  feparate 
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«iewto/  a  fubdivifion  of  this  party  led  by  the  famous  Mirabeau' 
that  the  royalifis  attribute  moil  of  the  cruel  fcenes  which  have 
difgraced  the  rifing  liberty  of  France.' 

Mirabeau  Is  represented,  wc  believe  with  juftice,  in  the 
moft  odious  colours:  a  man  iff  private  life  deteftable,  in  pub? 
lie  violent,  inconftftent,  interefted,  the  tool  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  was  inveterate  againft  the  court,  that  oppofed 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  count 
d'Artois*  c 

Thefe  were  the  parties  in  this- great  fcene,  and  what  isr6- 
prefented  as  the  ufual  prelude  to  the  opening  of  the  ftates-ge- 
neral,  the  verification  of  powers  was  the  awful  (ignal  of  hof- 
tilities.  In  England,  the  return  of  a  member's  name  to  the 
crown-office  annexed  to  the  writ,  is  the  proof  of  election, 
which,  if  not  petitioned  againft)  is,  by  that  return,  confidered 
as  legal ;  in  the  ftates-general,  each  return  is  fcrutiuifed  by 
the  afTembly.  The  coniequences  of  this  firft  meafure  we  have 
already  noticed ;  but,  when  this  arduous  work  was  completed, 
and  tile  aflenibly,  in  the  new  language  of  democracy,  wt*s 
become  an  ca£Hve  one,*  their  firft  itep  was,  in- our  author's 
opinion,  improper.  They  voted  the  contributions  levied  to 
be  illegal,  but  no  pofkive  ftatute  had  declared  their  illegality, 
and  it  is  an  ex  poft  fa&o  law :  they  abolHhed  alfo  the  old 
taxes  before  they  provided  new  ones,  and  reduced  the  peace- 
able citizens,  who  continued  to  pay.  the  taxes,  to  the  impu- 
tation of  irregularity  and  difobedience. 

The  contcfts,  in  confequence  of  the  propofals  for  the  union 
of  the  three  orders  are  alfo  fufficiently  known,  as  well  as  the 
attention  with  which  the  clergy  were  courted  by  the  demo- 
crats, by  thofe  who  afterwards  deprived  them  of  their  pro- 
perty* Yet  our  author,  who  (hows  on  every  occafion,  fomc 
ariftocratical  bias  is,  we  believe,  in  this  point  milled.  If  the 
clergy  confift  of  130,000,  more  than  100,000  are  benefite'd 
by  the  change ;  and  another  circumftance,  which  he  indeed 
reprobates,  ihould  have  been  rather  the  obje&  of  the  warmeft 
refentraent,  we  mean  the  committee  of  mendicity.  The  riches 
of  the  church  were  partially  divided  :  to  many  unworthy  pre- 
lates much  was  given,  and  a  great  number  of  refpe&able  cure's 
were  contented  with  a  pittance  much  inferior  to  their  prefent 
ftipends }  but,  independent  of  thefe  fonds,  a  great  part  of  the 
revenues  of  the  church  were  direftcd  to  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
and  it  will  appear  on  the  whole,  that,  independent  of  the  in- 
juftice  of  the  meafure,  the  aflembly,  in  the  eagernefs  of  their 
enthufiafm,  have  thrown  into  the  general  coffers,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ftate,  what  mult  be  again  iffued  for  the  very 
purpofes  to  which  it  has  been  hitherto  allotted.    When  the 
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pffignats   can   be   no   longer  iflued,   the  provifiohs  for   the 

Eoor  will  make  the  deficit  ftill  more  enormous'  than  it  wa$ 
efore.  "  ■ 

*  The  king's  ofier^t  the  royal  kffions,  is  confidered  as  in  fome 
refpe&s  too  complicated*  and  in  others  not  fufrkjcotly.  expli- 
cit ;  yet,  in  our- author's  opinion*,  it  contains  a?  much  liberty 
b*  the  French  ^ere  then  capable  of  enjoying.  Tn€  Jnftorian 
dpoftrophifes  the  democratical  leaders  in  this  part  of  his  Sketch, 
and  expoftulates  with  them  on  the  enormities  through  whiclj 
•the  metaphyseal,  fyftcrn  has  been  purfued,  wjiea  this  rational 
-One  was  within  their  reach.  We  dare  not  fay  that  &£&  genp 
tlemen,  with  all  the  future  fcenes  before  their  eyes,  would 
have  rejected  the  vifionary  phantom  now  purfued  \  nor  let  us 
♦be  cenfured  as  uncharitable  with  fa£U  and  clrcumft*nces  be- 
fore our  eyes,  with,  opinions  uttered  -with  little  refcrve,  ftill 
tingling  in  our  ears.  In  our  (Huatipn,  we  have  treated  them 
jffith  a  candour  they  have  little  merited,  and  which  we  know 
they  would  not  have  imitated*  In  their  raore  fecret  moments, 
they  have  coxrfefled  as  much.     But  to  return.  w 

We  fee  no  very  particular  fubjeft  of  remark,  though  we 
muft  commend  our  author's  reflections  on  the  gifts  of  mo- 
xarchs,  which,  when  once  feized  by  the  people,  they  have 
-been  ufualiy  enabled  to  retain,  till  we  arrive  at  the  memor- 
able furpriie  of  the  Baftile. 

"*  Had  the  gates  of  that  horrible  fortrefs  opened  to  a  peaceable 
deputation  from  the  Three  Qrders  of  the  States  charged  with  collect- 
ing materials  to  prove  the  necefTity  of  thofe  laws  in  favour  of  per- 
gonal liberty,  which  the  king  himfelf  had  left  to  their  confidf  ration 
and  free  votes,— fuch  a  day  would  have  deferved  to  be  celebrated 
^y  one  uhiev  erf al jubilee  of  all  the  Friends  of  Freedom.     And  I  can- 
not yet  fee  any  reafon  to  believe,  but  that  fuch  a  glorious  day 
\  would  have  taken  place,  if  the  conftitution  of  the  zjd  of  June 
iad  been  accepted. 

*.  * '  But  as,  Jhe  event  now  (lands,  the  feelings  of  impartial  meo 

plight  to  remain  fa fpended.     Tf>e  taking  of  the  Baftile  has  betrayed 

%  the  fecret  pf'flll  governments,  republican  as  well  as  monarchical .* 

It  has  proved  that  nothing  can  wrthfHmd  the  unanimous  force  of 

*^p  enraged  multitude  ;  an  awful  truth  !   upon  which  all  kings 

.»nd  ftnates  (hould  meditate  in  trembling  filencev,  but  of  whkfj 

tl»e  multitude*  ought  ever  to  remain  ignorant. 

\  h  this  fpeak*ng  like  a  friend  of  defpotifm  ?  Then  let  me  a& 

,  $hofe  Tcholats,  with  which  our  fe&  of  independents  is  undoubted* 

,  jy  well  provided,  whether  Tacitus  is  a  friend  to  defpotifm  ?  arid 

1  then/  wheth<cr  he  exprefles  any  tranfport  at  the  fail  of  Nero  ? 

pap  they  tot.perceive,  through  the  veil  of  his  obfeure  concifenefs, 

that  his  deep'fwching  mind  was  more  effected  with  the  rnnfbrt' 

tune* 
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tunes  threatened  to  the  Roman  empire,  from  the  watrt  of  fubordi- 
n*tio*  of  thc/Miirj,  than  gratified. by  the  death  of  ar  Angle  tyrant, 
although  he  was  the  mod  enormous  monfter  that  ever  difgraced 
humanity  ?  What  panegyrics  are  beftowed,  both  by  Tacitus  and 
ky  Plrny,  on  Virginius  Rufus,  whofe  uncommon  merit  was  to 
have  refufed  theempire  from  *hechands*  of  the  foMiery,  and  told 
his  army,  that  tie  would  not  take  arms  a  gain  ft  a  tyrant,  until  the 
Senate  had  ordered  himJ.*  -  " 

It  is  remarked,  in  another  place,  that  wken  the  democrats 
wanted  the  afliftance  of  the  military,  the  fcJdier  was  declared 
not  to  be  a  machine :  when  ia-jpoflcfEon  of  power,  the  lan- 
guage is  different.     *  The  efTence  of  an  armed. niUitary  fores 
is  obedience.'     On  the  return  of  M.  Necker,  the  failings  o£ 
that  weak  inefficient  politican  are  the  fubjeel:  of  ibme  remarks; 
but  we  think  the  hiflorian' does  not  notice  the  principal  errof, 
that  indecifion  whichtauglk  each  party  tolook  on  him  as  an 
enemy,  andgave  no  encouragement  to  either  to  truft  him  as 
a  friend.     The  jdiiFerenr  fadls,  fuppofed   to  have  occurred  in 
the  provinces,  we  mean  the  Jiceutions  cruelties  and  enormi- 
ties of  the  mob,  are  alio  too  particularly  related,  on*the  au- 
thority of  M.  Lally.    The  Tame  fadrs  are  fliortly  mentioned, 
it  is  added  on   the   authority  of  the  democratic  author  of 
€  I/Hiftore  de  la  Revolution/    Mirabeau  fpeaks  of  them  with 
indifference,  and  the  national  aflembly  feemed  always  willing 
to  elude  the  enquiry.     They  cannot  be  wholly  true,  and  the 
line  is  with  difficulty  drfcwri:;  yet  the  lowed  of  the  mob,  cow- 
ards the  moft  contemptibe,  pohroons  the  moft   deteftable, 
when  fubordination  is  for  a  moment  levelled,  may,  undoubt- 
jedlv,  be  guilty  of  the  worft  enormities. 
.  't'he  •«  glorious  night/  of  the  fourth  of  Augtrft,  when  by 
acclamation,   almoft  by    infpiration,    privileges,  immunities, 
tythes,  &c  were  refigned  by  all  orders,  occafions  fome  re- 
marks which  it  rtfray  be  neceflary  to  notice  fliortly.     The 
whole  number  of  abufes  removed,  or  at  leaft  voted  in  this 
way,  were'  not,  in  our  author's  opinion,  Hkely  to  do  fo  much 
real  good,  to  promote  fuch  a  lafting  concord  between  rich  and 
poor,  as  one  grievance  removed  by  one  bill  framed  in  confe- 
rence of  real  enquiry  and  impartial  difcuffion  in  the  EngKlh 
parliament.     It  is,-  indeed)  probable,  that  what  is  thus  rafhly 

fiven  away  may  be  fecretly  refumed,  or  fecret  attempts  will 
e  made  for  that  purpofe :  enthufiafm,  in  proportion  to*  its 
•violence  w  tranfitory,  and  ihe  inconvenience  remains,  when 
the  patriotic  fit  is  at  an  end.  The  more  cool  metaphyfical 
difquifition  refpefling  the  rights  of  man  now  engaged  the  af- 
Xemblv's  notice  \  and  it  is  remarked  in  the  Sketch  before  us^ 
that  this  curious  work  not  only  engaged  them  too  long,  but 
its  inconfiftency,  on' one  hand,   witjti  what  was  afterwards 

H  h  4  done 
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done  refpe&ing  ecclefiaftics,  and  on  the  other  with  the  (lata 
of  their  Weft  India  (laves,  {hows  that  it  was  a  rafti  iaconfider- 
ate  undizefted  attempt* 

The  iuppofed  intention  of  the  kingtoefcapetoMetz  cannot 
at  prefent  be  elucidated.    From  the  circumftances  in  which 
the  king  and  queen  were,  it  is  probable,  that  fuch  an  attempt 
was  in  contemplation.  If  it  was  fo,  hpwever,  the  idea  rquft  have 
been  fuddenly  conceived  at  the  dinner  of  the.  officers*  for  if 
it  had  been  planned  preyioufly,  they  would  not  have  appeared 
there,  or  they  would  have  taken  advantage  of  the  moment  of 
returning  loyalty  to  put  it  into  immediate  execution.    There 
•re  fome  infimtations  of  a  plot  againft  the  perfon  of  the  king, 
and  it  is  hinted,  that  he  might  have  been  urged  to  the  efcape, 
and,  in  the  tumult  that  might  have  enfued,  been  deftroyed. 
This  plot  is  attributed  to  Mirabeau,  whofe  objeft  was  to  raife 
the  duke  of  Orleans  to  the  regencj,  and  ultimately,  perhaps, 
to  the  throne.    The  events,  whicn  brought  on  and  terminat- 
ed the  removal*  of  the  king  to  Paris,  are  yet  little  known. 
Our  author  leans  to  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Burke  from 
M.  Lally  Tollendal,  and  admits  only,  that  the  ceminel  reco- 
vered from  his  wounds,  and  that  the  fearching  the  queen's 
bed  is  a  fa&  not  dearly  afcertained. 

*  Mirabeau,  at  the  very  moment pf  tfie  Aflcnably's  departure  for 
Paris,  propofed  an  addrefsto  the  provinces,  in  which  it  was  me- 
taphorically faid,  that  now  **  the  vcflel  of  public  bu&iefs  would 
•«  proceed  in  its  courfe  more  rapidly,  than, ever,"     This  proposal 
excited  indignation 'in  many  minds,  as  it  feemed  to  convey  a  roa-< 
nifeil  approbation  of  the  plot  formed  to  force-  the  naiionai  a(Tem- 
bly  into  Paris.     Mirabeau  was  looked  on  with  abhorrence  by  one 
party,  with  fufpicion  by  all,  and  the  (lender  reed  on  .which  he  had 
tried  to  lean  failed  him  at  once.     La  Fayette  had  neither  forgot* 
jen  nor  forgiven  the  difobedient  fpirit  of  his  troop*  on,  t|ie  5th  of 
O&ober ;  <he  certainly  attributed  it  to  the  Dae  of  Oriean's  ageou, 
though  we  know  not  exactly  on  what  proofs  he  grounded  his  opi- 
nion ;  and.  he  has  certainly  drove  the  Due  of  Orleans  into  his 
well-known  journey  to  England,  though  we  are  not  acquaint*  d 
with  the  private  converfations  that  pafled  on  the  occauon.     It  was 
attcfted  before  the  Chatelet,  that  when  Mirabeau  heard  of  the 
X>uc  of  Orleans's  refolutioa,  he  abufed  him  with,  al]  the  entry 
of  the  French  vulgar  tongue,  and  concluded  by  exclaiming,  "  He 
"  does  not  defer ve  the  trouble  that  -hat  been  taken  ft*  hi*  Jakt  ln 
Mirabeau,  in  his  fpeech  of  defence,  againft  the  Chatelet,  owned, 
that "  indignation  made  him  utter  indiicreet  and  infoient  fpecches," 
without  confeffing  precifely  what  they  were/ 

•    Various  circumftances,  which  (how  the  intimate  connection 

between  Mirabeau  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  arc  s*d<fcd  in  di£» 
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ferttit  parts  of  the  work ;  attd  many  realbns  to  think  that 
Mirabeau,  in  aH  his  propofitions  to  the  aflbmbly,  was  not  ac- 
tuated by  that  patriotic,  diflnterefted  fpirit  which  hie  always 
profefled  to  feel.  In  the  amount  of  the  king's  civil  lift,  and 
the  declaration  in  favour  of  Spain,  he  was  neither  the  friend 
of  liberty*  nor  of  his  country. 

The  attack  on  nobility*  on  the  armorial  bearings,  is  very 
properly  reprefented  by  «our  author  as  a  ftudied  infult,  and 
not  lefe  afiefting,  becaufe  the  latter  was  a  trifling  object.  We 
always  conitdered  it  as  mean,  unmanly,  and  injudicious.  It 
•was  the  buiinefs  of  the  aflembly  to  conciliate  all  parties,  to 
engage  all  in  the  general  caufe; :  the  nobles  were  laid  low,  and 
fome  might,  at  laft,  have  affifted  them ;  the  whole  united, 
might  have  aj:  leaft  teized  them,  and  retarded  their  great  work. 
They  are  ftruggling  at  this  moment  with  the  confequences  of 
this  rafli  aft.  The  remarks  on  the  internal  regulation  of  die 
adminiftration,  and  the  committee  of  mendicity,  are  worth 
tranferibing. 

'  The  internal  admin iftnation  of  the  government  and  police  of 
the  kingdom  may  be  ranked  under  this  head,  and  the  divifion  of 
the  kingdom  into  municipalities  included  within  the  diftricts  and 
anfwerable  to  them,  whilft  tile  diftri&s  are  includeded  within  and 
anfwerable  to  the  elective  adm  iterations  of  the  eighty  larger 
departments;  this  divifion,  1  fay,  this  gradual  fcale  of  elective 
powers,  has  been  the  fubjecYof,  to  fome  writers,  unbounded  ad- 
miration.    But  where  is  the  higheft  point  of  this  political  fcale, 
mud  to  what  power  are  the  eighty  departments  anfwerable  ?  Thia 
is/fomewhat  like  the  queftiom  which  is  faid  to  puzzle  an  Indian 
philosopher :  '<  the  world  is  fupported  by  an  elephant,  the  ele- 
phant by  a  tortoife — FerywtU^  but  how  is  the  tertoife  fupporttd ?y% 
*  It  will  appear  to  all  who  read  the  debates  of  this  laft  fpring, 
that  the  national  aflembly  have  often  felt  this  difficulty,  however 
their  friends  in  England  may  have  difregarded  if.     They  dare  not 
entroft  aay  effectual  power  of  controol  to  king  or  mini  iter,  and  to 
ereft  any  body  of  magiftrates,  with  power  to  call  thefe  petty  re- 
publics to  account,  would  be  arift&cracy,  a  word  more  cdious  to  a 
Frenchman's  ears  than  defpottfm  itfelf. 

'  Whilft  the  fubj?&  of  internal  police  is  mentioned,  it  may  be 
.  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  aflembly,  who  have  fcornfully  rejected 
that  independence  ot judges  which  even  republicans  in  England  have 
never  attacked,  have  frequently  {hewn  a  difpofition  to  adopt  our 
•  fyflcm  of  peers  rates,  that  part  of  our  internal  government  which 
fpeculative  writers  have  moll  queftioned,  and  for  which  a  hundred 
plans  of  reformation  have  been  propofed,  though  none  have  been 
vet  carried  into  execution.     If  the  committee  of  mendicity,  as  it  is 
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Called,  can  hit  upon  any  plan  that  can  reconcile  humanity,  coconomy, 
and  the  due  encouragement  of  induftry,tnay  they  profper  in  their 
views!  England,  in  this  inftance  will  not  deny  that  it  may  be 
outdone.  But  fir  ft  let  a  native  of  England  be  allowed  to  tell  the 
French  democrats  a  truth,  which  few  Engliflimen  will  deny.  The 
internal  management  of  our  parishes  is- one  of  the  moft  democratic 
parts  of  our  confotlition,  and  at,  the  fame  time  one  of  the  moft 
abufed.  The  churchwarden*  and.  overfeers  e)e£ted,by  the  Titrr~ 
Meat  of  England,  and  anfwerable:  to.that  alone,  are  frequently  ac- 
cufed  of  grofs  corruption,  IkigioufntOh  and  inhumanity.  And  on 
the  whole,  the  beA-managed  pari  fees,  and  tbofe*  where  the  poor 
are  mod  kindly  -treated,  are  thofe  that  are  fuperintended  by  landed 
gentlemen  of  confiderable  property  anifitoiily  long  refident  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  order  of  faciei/.  M.  prefect  to  peri  ecu  ted  and 
degraded  in  France,' 

An  account  of  different  riots,  the  ftiplnenefs  of  the  aflem- 
Wy,  and  the  different  events,' which  cbnchide  the  year-  1790, 
we  need  not  particularly  detail ;  they  contain  no  Very  import- 
ant event;  but  our  author's  refieftions  aue  judicious,  and  we 
might  pcca£onaHy  tranferibe,  with  approbation,  or  animadvert 
a  little  on  different  paiTages,  if  our  limits  would  admit.     In 
the  Appendix  to  this  firll  part,  there  are  various  documents 
and  iiluitrations  of  the  narrative*    There > is  a  curious  diitinc- 
^ion  in  the  attention  which  ,tfie  afifcrnhly  paid  to  the  different 
.ftates  of  America.     In  reply  to, the  compliment,  on  account 
of  their  wearing  mourning  on  the  de^ath  of  Franklin,  their 
complaifauce  to  Penfylvania  was  unbounded  :  to  the  other 
rftates,  not  fo  purely  democratiqal,  the  negkcl  of  a  form  wa$ 
adeemed  fuSujient  tp  induce  tliem  to  preferve  a  fullen  fileuce. 

The  fecond  part  carries  on  the  narrative  to  the  difioluticgi 
of  the  afferhbly ;  but  th£  facets  are  better,  known,  aad  more 
clearly  ascertained;  prejudice  has  not  interpofed  her  coloured 
veil,  and  atrocity  has  nothipg  very  odious  tp  hide,  except  at 
Avignon  and  Charpentras.  The  philofophical  humanity  of 
the  afiemhly  fpared  the  lives  of  robbers,  and  decreed  the  pu- 
inCmicnt  of  death  only  to  murder  and  high-treafon.  Tbe{jr 
trcafonable  code,,  in  its  bloody  form,  is  condemned  by  the  hit 
torian,  as  no  laws  are  fo  liable  to  be  wrefted  to  the  purpofe 
of  faction  ami  cruelty.  At  the  fame  timef  they  took  from 
the  king  the  power  of  pardoning  or  commuting  the  punifh- 
ment  5  a  neceflary  ftcp,  when  the  king  and  the  people  are  in 
.  oppofite  parties.  The  flight  pf  Louis,  the  rcXignation  of  M. 
Fayette,  and  his  breaking  the  mutinous  company  of  grenadiers, 
rcftored  the  nation  to  a  little  firmnefs  and  reflection.  The 
conduct  of  the  afTembly  became  more  conciliating,  the  troops 
jobedjent,  and  the  riot  of  the  17th  of  July  was  cruflied  with 
.  firmneft 
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frrmnefs  and  fpirit.  Wc  have  little  hefitation  in  adding,  that 
if  the  former  aflembly  could  have  continued  two  years  longer, 
jhe  revolution, would. have  been  eftablifhed  with  tolerable  fecur 
rity-:  at  preferlt,  its  disjointed,  ill-conne&cd  parts,  rather 
than  foreign  oppofkion,  feem  to  portend  its  ruin. 

The  afiumption  of  fovereignty,  fliown  by,  that  part  of  thft 
eonftitution  which  prevents  a  charge  till  four  fuecefiive  affem* 
blies  (hall  call  for  a  revocation,  or  till  the  period  mentioned 
for  the  revifion,  is  confidered  by  our  author  as  improper;  in* 
confident  with  the  fir  ft  profeffions,  and  ufdefs,  if  the  people, 
at  any  period*  choofe  to  interfere.  But  this  fubjc£t  would 
require  much .  difcuffion :  it  was  neceflary*  perhaps,  to  give 
the  innovating  fpirit  time  to  cool,  to  fuffcr  the  .propofed  coda 
to  be  fairly  tried,*  and  to  rcprefc  every  eager  impetuous  re* 
former.  .  The  houfeat  laft  broke  up,  and  ^arrore  remarkable 
furrender.of  abfolute  power  has  never,'  it  .is.  added,  '.  takeat 
place  fince  the  abdication  of  Sylla,  though  Sylla's  abdication; 
lias  not  abfolved  his  memory  from  the  guilt  of  usurpation  and. 
tyrannical  government.'  This  infin  nation  i&  not  commends 
able;  it  is,  indeed,  in  many  refpefls: rcpreheofible.  The 
delegates  were  chofen  by  the  people,  they  frruggteid  with  defc 
potilm,  and  they  conquered.  Numerous  were,  undoubtedly, 
their  faults,  but  they  did  not  betray  the  truil  repofed  in  them  ; 
and,  if  they  exceeded  their  inftru&ions,  it  has  not  appeared* 
that  their  condu&  has  been  condemned  by  thejr  confluents  : 
they  have  funk  into  the  rank  of  private  citizens,  if  not  inno- 
cent, unaccufed,  and  if  not  always  meritorious,  unmolefted. 

The  fubfequent  refle&ions  difplay  the  judgment,  the  learn- 
ing, the  penetration  of  the  author,  and  it  mull  be  ownecf, 
that  in  thefe  he  appeared  a  writer  of  no  mean  rank.  We 
can  only  notice  a  few  of  thefe  concluding  obfervatipns.  He 
profefles  himfclf  an  enemy  to  innovation,  whatever  is  the  go- 
vernment, and  is  unwilling  to  facrifice  tranquillity  to  a  fan- 
cied perfection,  or  even  a  real  melioration,  it  it  be  fought  tnr 
the  fields  of  civil  conteft.  That  thefe  events  will  retard  the 
progrefs  of  liberty,  a3.he  feems  to  think,  or  .that  the  revolu-f 
tion  in  France  will  not  prevent  future  wars,  are  opinions' 
not  equally  clear.  We  fufpeft  that,  in  both  thefe  opinions, 
he  is  miftaken  y  and  though  wc  ought  to  praife  the  extent  of 
learning  and  the  perfpicuity  of  reafonjng,  with  which  die  laft 
is  fupported,  we  could  (how,  if  the  limits  of  a  Journal  ad- 
mitted fuch  difquifitions,  that  his  inflances  and  arguments 
are  not  always  applicable  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  fociety.  The 
qbfervations  on  the  revolution  in  Poland  are  very  judicious 
and  proper.  The  effects  of  the  revolution  on  the  neighbour- 
ing countries,  particularly  Liege  and  Avignon,  are  not*  in* 
-   '.  decd| 
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deed,  very  inviting :  the  revolution  of  Avignon  is  detailed  at 
feme  length,  and  a  horrid  tale  it  is.  Humanity  fliudders  at 
refle&ing  on  thefe  firft  fruits  of  univerfal  peace,  and  if  among 
thefe,  the  riots  of  -Birmingham  be  reckoned,  the  view  will  be 
more  dreadful*  Whatever  may  in  the  iflue  be  proved  againft 
die  churchmen  on  this  fubje£t,  mult  certainly  be  ultimately 
referred  to  the  unadvifed  ram  language  of  their  opponents.—* 
Language  did  we  fay  ?  It  was  more,  for  thofe  who  could  en- 
deavour to  draw  partisans  from  the  remoteft  corner  of  the  king- 
dom,  who  could  correfpond  with  every  infignificant  club  of 
artiits,  who  could  unite  all  thefe  into  one  body,  at  one  moment, 
under  pretence  of  celebrating  the  French  Revolution,  at  a  time 
too,  fo  near  to  thai  when  a  numerous  afferabiy  had  drawn  the 
nation  into  the  moil  imminent  danger,  can  lcarcely  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  the  affairs  of  France  only  in  their  view.  They 
prepared  an  earthquake,  but  it  was  loft  in  a  diftant  clap  of 
thunder,  whofe  direction  was  very  different  from  what  was  in- 
tended. We  have  only  room  to  add,  that  our  author  quotes 
fome  doubtful  paffages,  which  appeared  in  the  democratic 
journals  of  Paris  at  that  sera,  and  hint  at  an  impending  in- 
surrection in  England :  they  may,  however,  have  been  acci- 
dental. 

The  Statifiical  Account  of  Scotland.     Drawn  up  from  the  Cm- 

'    muni  cat  ions  of  the  Afimjltrs  of  the  different  Pari/bes.     By 

J.  Sine/airy  Bart.  2  Vols.  %vo.  1 2s.  hards.  Stockdale.  1791. 

1  T  appears  that  about  two  years  ago,  fir  John  Sinclair  cirtu- 
"*  lated  among  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland  a  variety 
of  queries,  for  the  purpofe  of  elucidating  the  natural  hiftory 
and  political  ftate  of  that  country.  His  original  idea  was,  to 
have  drawn  up  from  their  returns  a  general  ftatiftical  view  of 
North  Britain,  without  any  particular  reference  to  parochial 
diftri&s.  But  he  found  fuch  merit  and  ability,  and  fo  many 
ufeful  facts  and  important  observations  in  the  anfwers  which 
were  fent  him,  that  he  could  not  think  of  depriving  the  clergy 
of  the  credit  they  were  entitled  to  derive  from  fuch  laborious 
exertions ;  and  he  was  thence  induced  to  eive  the  work  to  the 
public  in  its  prefent  fliape  •,  diftinguiihing  the  different  parifhes, 
but  independently  of  any  geographical,  or  other  mode  of  con- 
nexion, between  them. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  obferves,  that  it  would  have  been  more 
defirable  to  have  had  the  accounts  of  the  different  parishes  ar- 
ranged by  preibyteries  or  counties,  for  the  purpofe  of  con- 
nexion, and  to  prevent  repetition,  where  the  circumftances  of 
the  tyffercm  diftricls  were  nearly  fimilar.     But  it  was  not  to 
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Ik  expe&ed  that  complete  information  refpc&ing  any  one  of 
the  larger  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  could  be  at  once  obtained. 
It  was  therefore  thought  moil  advifable  to  throw  as  much  va- 
riety as  poffible  into  the  firft  volume.  Whether  the  fame  plan 
is  to  be  perfevered  in,  or  whether  more  regularity  and  con- 
nexion are  to  be  attended  to  in  future,  will  depend  on  the  una- 
nimity and  difpatch  with  which  the  clergy  tranfinit  the  necef- 
(ary  information  to  the  author. 

The  fecond  volume  is  conduced  entirely  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  firft,  Mr.  Dempfter  has  juftly  obferved  €  That  no 
publication  of  equal  information  and  curiofity  has  appeared  in 
Great  Britain  [fince  Doomfday-Book  5  and  that  from  the 
ample  and  authentic  facts  which  it  Records,  it  muftbe  reforted 
to  by  every  future  ftatefman,  philofopher,  and  divirie,  as  die 
belt  bafis  that  has  ever  yet  appeared  for  political  fpeculation/ 

The  plan  propofed  by  fir  John  Sinclair  for  drawing  up  the 
ftatiftical  account  of  the  different  pariihes,  is  of  fo  extenfive 
a  nature  as  to  comprehend  every  article  worthy  of  attention  5 
and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  clergy,  whofe  information  is 
publifhed  in  thefe  two  volumes,  have  fo  generally  adopted 
it. 

The  firft  parifii  defcribed  in  the  work  is  that  of  Jedburgh, 
in  the  account  of  which  we  meet  with  the  following  obferva- 
tions  on  the  effects  of  the  union  on  the  borders : 

•  The  onion  of  the  parliament  of  England  and  Scotland,  his 
in  fomerefpects  produced  an  effect  very  different  from  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  it.  J n (lead  of  promoting  the  increafe, 
it  has  contributed  to  the  diminution,  of  the  people  upon  the  bor- 
ders. Befides,  the  influence  of  various  natural  propenfities> 
which  induced  men  to  flock  to  the  fcene  where  active  talents  were 
conftantly  employed,  honour  acquired 9  and  the  itrongcifc  national 
antipathies  gratified,  there  were  obvious  confide  rations  of  intercft, 
which  rendered  the  fituation  of  the  borders  more  eligible,  after 
violence  and  hoftility  were  reprefled,  by  the  union  of  the  two 
crowns,  and  the  confequent  interpofition  of  the  legiflature  of 
both  kingdoms*  The  inhabitants  of  the  borders,  while  the  taxes 
and  the  commercial  regulations  of  the  two  kingdoms  were  differ-' 
ent,  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  carrying  on  a  very  advantageous 
contraband  trade,  without  danger  to  their  perfons  or  fortunes. 
Into  England  they  imported,  fait,  {kins,  and  malt,  which,  till 
the  union,  paid  no  duties  in  Scotland  ;  and  from  England  they 
carried  back  wool,  which  was  exported  from  the  Frith  of  Forth 
to  France,  with  great  profit.  The  veftiges  of  forty  malt- barns 
and  kilns  are' now  to  be  feen  in  the  town  of  Jedburgh,  while  at 
prefent  there  are  only  three  in  actual  occupation ;  and  the  corpo- 
ration of  fkinners  and  glovers,  formerly  the  moil  wealthy  in  tha$ 
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town,  have,  fincethe  onion,  greatly  diminifhed,  both  in  regard 
to  opulence  and  number.  The  proprietors  of  eftates  upon  the 
border*  were  well  aware  of  the  detriment  which  their  property 
would  Aiffer  by  the  incorporating  union,  and  in  general  flrenu- 
eufly  oppofed  it  j  and  the  commiflioners  for  carrying  on  that  treaty, 
were  (o  fenfible  of  the  loft  they  would  fuftain,  that  they  agreed 
to  appropriate  part  of  the  equivalent  money,  a?  it  was  called,  to 
their  indemnification  and  benefit. 

*  The  union  hat  alfobeen  thecaufe  of  the  depopulation  of  the 
border  cotintry*  by  enlarging  the  fphere,  and  facilitating  the  meant 
of  emigration*  While  the  two  countries  were  in  a  hoftile  ftate, 
there  was  neither  inducement  nor  opportunity  to  move  from  the 
one  to  the  other*  The  inhabitants  often  made  inroads  upon  one 
another;  but  when  the  ineurfion  was  over,  they  returned  to  their 
own  homes*  Their  antipathy  and  refentments  were  a  rampart 
which  excluded  all  focial  intercourse,  and  mixture  of  inhabitants. 
In  this  fituation,  mifcondud  and  infamy  at  home  were  the  only 
motives  to  emigration,  and  while  this  was  the  cafe,  the  exchange 
of  inhabitants  woul<J  be  nearly  at  a  par  :  but  after  the  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms,  and  the  decline  or  extinction  of  national  an-* 
tipathies,  the  balance  arifing  from  the  interchange  of  inhabitants 
wfculd  run  much  in  favour  of  the  more  wealthy  country.  Artifi- 
cers and  labourers  would  naturally  refort  where  wages  were  higher, 
and  all  the  accommodations  of  Jife  were  more  plentiful,  efpecially 
if  this  £ould  be  effected  without  the  unpleaiing  idea  of  relinquish- 
ing home*  To  pafs  from  the  borders  of  Scotland  into  Northum- 
berland, was  rather  like  going  into  another  parifh  than  into  ano- 
ther kingdom.' 

A  turnpike  road*  it  fecms,  is  now  carried  from  Jedburgh 
to  Newcaftle,  which  (hortens  the  diftance  from  that  town  to 
Edinburgh  considerably  j  and  we  are  told  that  there  is  at  pre- 
fect a  profpefl  of  carrying  one,  in  a  direel  line,  from  Jedburgh 
to  Boroughbridge  in  Yorkftiire,  which  could  not  fail  of  being 
frequented,  as  it  would  render  the  road  between  London  ana 
Edinburgh  ftiorter  by  thirty-eight  miles  than  by  Berwick. 

In  the  parifti  of  Kirkmichaei  there  prevails  a  euftom  which 
4eferves  to  be  mentioned*  fc 

*  When  any  of  the  lower  people  happen  to  be  reduced  by  fick* 
nefs,  loffes,  or  misfortunes  of  any  kind,  a  friend  is  fent  to  as 
many  of  their  neighbours  as  they  think  needful,  to  invite  them 
to  what  they  call  a  drinking.  This  drinking  confifts  in  a  little  fmall 
beer,  with  a  bit  of  bread  andcheefe,  and  fometimes  a  fmall  glafs 
Of  brandy  or  whifky,  previoufly  provided  by  the  needy  perfbns, 
Or  their  friends.  Th'egueih  convene  at  the  time  appointed,  and* 
after  collecting  a'  (hilling  a-piece, 'and  fometimes  more,  they  ci- 
Tcrt  themfelves  for  about  a  couple  of  hours,  with  mufic  and  dan- 
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1 
dng,  and  then  go  home.      Such  as  cannot  attend  themfelves, 
ufaally  fend  their  charitable  contribution  by  any  neighbour  that 
choofes  to  go.     Thefe  meetings  foretimes  produce  5,  6,  or  7 
pounds,  to  the  needy  perfen  or  family.' 

From  the  account  of  the  parifl)  of  Cro£smichael>  jufticc 
requires  that  we  admit  the  following  extraft  : 

*  The  Galloway  cattle  have  one  characlcriftic  which  naturalift* 
may  think  incredible ;  they  are  almoft  all  without  horns  !  Dr.  Sa- 
muel Jbhnfon,  in  his  journey  to  the  Weftern  I  (lands,  (London 
edition,  1775,  pag.  186),  has  the  following  notable  paiTage : 
•«  Of  their  black  cattle,  fome  are  without  horns,  called  by  th$ 
Scots  humble  cows,  as  we  call  a  bee  a  humble  bee  that  wants  a 
fting.  Whether  this  difference  be  fpeciflc  or  accidental,  though 
we  inquired  nvttb  great  diligence,  we  could  not  be  informed.  We 
are  not  very  fure  thaj  the  bull  is  ever  without  horns,  though  wo 
have  been  told  that  fuch  bulls  there  are.  What  is  produced  bf 
potting  a  horned  and  an  unhorned  male  and  female  together,  no- 
man  has  ever  tried,  who  thought  the  refult  worthy  of  observation." 
Though  it  may  favour  of  arrogance,  the  high  authority  quoted 
mutt  be  flatly  contradi&ed.  ,  There  is  not  within  the  bounds  of 
this  parifh  a  fingle  bull,  nor  a  male  of  any  other  fpecies,  except 
a  few  goats  and  rams,  with  horns.  The  experiment  the  philofo- 
pher  wi(hed  for,  has  been  tried  a  thoufand  times,  and  the  refult 
has  been  obferved  to  be  a  calf,  fometimes  with,  and  fometimes 
without  horns,  but  never,  as  the  tfo&or  moft  probably  expected,  as 
unicorn* 

The  clergyman  who  gives  the  account  of  Lifmore,  obferves, 
that  the  extent  of  this  partfh  will  hardly  be  credited  by  an  in- 
habitant of  the  fouth  of  Scotland ;  being,  from  the  fouth-weli 
end  of  it,  to  the  north-eaft  in  Appin,  fixty-three  miles  long, 
by  ten,  and,  in  fome  places,  (ixteen  broad.  It  is  farther  re- 
markable of  this  pariih,  that  it  contains  neither  rats,  moles, 
nor  foxes.  Weafels  made  their  firft  appearance  in  it  within 
thefe  twelve  years.  In  the  adjoining  diftrifts  of  Appin  and 
Kingerloch,  there  are  moles,  weafels,  white  rats,  martins* 
polecats,  common  and  mountaih  hares ;  the  latter  of  thefe, 
in  the  winter,  is  as  white  as  fnow. 

The  writer  of  the  ftatiftical  account  of  Kilmarnock  defcribes 
a  mode  of  thatching,  which  may  juftly  be  regarded  as  an  im- 
provement in  rural  ceconomy. 

*  There  is  nothing*  that  would  be  more  de  fir  able,  than  todifco- 
•ver  tome  method  of  covering  the  roofs  of  ftrm-honfes,  fo  as  to 

render  them  cheap  and  comfoi  taMe.      A  date  roof  is  too  ex  pen- 
five  in  many  parts*  of  the  country,  from  the  difficulty-  0f  getting 
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either  the  timber,  or  the  flate.  Tile  roof?  do  not  laft,  ami 
moo  thatching  is  of  very,  fhort  duration,  is  more  liable  to  the 
danger  of  fire,  afford*  (helter  and  encouragement  to  vermin,  and 
is  very  apt  to  be  deftroyed  by  violent  winds.  But  there  is  a  mode 
of  thatching  with  ftraw  and  mortar,  introduced  into  the  neigb- 
bourhood  of  Kilmarnock,  about  22  years  ago,  in  confequence  of 
a  receipt  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Macdowal  of  G  art  hi  an  J,  which 
is,  in  many  refpe&a,  preferable  to  every  other,  for  the  northern 
parts,  of  the  ifland.^-The  thatching  is  carried  on  in  the  ufual 
manner ;  only  mortar,  very  well  prepared,  and  mixed  with  cot 
£raw,  is  thinly  fpread  over  the  ilrata  of  thatch,  with  a  large  trowel 
made  for  t'ie  purpofe.  One  expert  thatcber  will  require  two  men 
to  ferve  him  with  ftraw,  one  to  prepare  the  mortar,  and  a  fourth 
to  carry  it  up.  If  the  work  is  properly  done,  it  will  make  a 
covering  which  will  la  ft  40  or  50  year> ;  and,  when  it  begins  to 
fail,  k  can  eafily  be  repaired.  Sometimes  clay  is  ufed  in  (lead  of 
mortar,  and  anfwers  nearly  as  well.  As  it  makes  a  mod  excel- 
lent roof,  the  timbers  ought  to  be  good,  and  the  fpars  flraight, 
and  neatly  put  on,  that  there  may  be  no  heights  and  hollows  in 
it.  Such  a  roof  will  (land  in  the  molt  expofed  fituation,  again  ft 
the  moft  violent  winds ;  gives  no  (helter  to  vermin  ;  is  not  near  fo 
much  in  danger  of  fire  ;  and  though  a  little  more  expenfive  at  firft 
than  the  common  thatch,  yet  does  much  more  than  compeniate 
lor  that  crtcumftancc,  by  its  being  fo  extremely  durable*9 

The  poor-r^tes  in  England*  it  is  well  known,  are  feverely 
felt ;  and  in  different  parts  in  Scotland  the  evil  feems  likewifc 
to  be  experienced.  It  were  to  be  wifhed,  fays  one  of  the  con- 
tributors to  the  prefent  work,  that  the  poor  could  be  main- 
tained by  voluntary  contributions,  rather  than  by  afleffment. 
The  latter  method  has  a  tendency  to  increafe  their  number, 
and  to  encourage  diflipation  and  idlcnefs.  *  It  extinguilhes 
charity  in  thofe  who  give  it,  as  they  give  from  compulfion, 
and  prevents  gratitude  in  thofe  who  receive,  fince  they  receive 
it  as  a  right/ 

Fortingal  is  another  parifh  of  great  extent,  and  comprifesa 
diftricl:  of  the  Highlands  which  was  formerly  infamous  for  the 
ungovernable  rapacity  of  its  inhabitants.  How  great  a  change 
has  been  produced,  of  late  years,  in  the  flate  of  this  country, 
will  appear  from  the  following  extract  : 

*  Before  the  year  1745,  Ranoch  was  in  an  uncivilized  barba- 
rous ftate,  under  no  check,  or  reilraintof  laws.  As  an  evidence 
of  this,  one  of  the  principal  proprietors,  never  could  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  his  debts.  Two  meffengers  were  feat  from  Perth* 
to  give  him  a  charge  of  horning.  He  ordered  a  dozen  of  his  re* 
tainera  to  bind  them  acrofs  two  hand-barrows,  and  carry  them,  to 
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this  ftate,  to  the  bridge  of  Cainachan,  at  9  miles  di  fiance.  His 
property  in  particular  was  a  neft  of  thieves.  They  laid  the  whole- 
country,  from  Stirling  to  Coupar  of  Angus,  under  contribution, 
obliging  the  inhabitants  to  pay  them,  Black  Meal,  as  it  is  called, 
to  fave  their  property  from  being  plundered.  This  was  the  cen- 
ter of  this  kind  of  traffici  In  the  months  of  September  and  Oc- 
tober, they  gathered  to  the  number  of  about  300,  built  tempo* 
rary  huts,  drank  whifky  all  the  time,  fettled  accounts  for  flolen 
cattle,  and  received  balances.  Every  man  then  bore  arms.  It 
would  have  required  a  regiment  to  have  brought  a  thief  from  that 
country.  But  government  having  fent  a  party  of  foldiers  to  re  fide 
among  them,  and  a  thief  having  been  hung  at  their  doors,  they 
foon  felt  the  neceffity  of  reformation*  and  they  are  now  as  honed, 
and  as  ftrlcla  fet  of  people,  in  thefe  matters,  as  any  in  the  king- 
dom. 

*  In  the  year  17541  the  country  was  almoft  impauible.  There 
were  no  roads,  nor  bridges.  Now,  by  the  ftatute- labour,  we 
have  got  excellent  roads,  and  1 2  bridges.  In  a  few  years,  we  (hull 
hare  other  two,  which  is  all  that  could  be  defired.  The  people 
contribute  chearfully  and  liberally  to  build  them,  and  this  prefer  ves 
many  lives* 

'  At  the  above  period*  the  bulk  of  the  tenants  in  Ranoch  had 
no  fuch  thing  as  beds.  They  lay  on  the  ground,  with  a  little 
heather,  or  fern*  under  them.  One  Jingle  blanket  was  all  their 
bed-cloaths,  excepting  their  body-cloaths.  Now  they  have  Hand- 
ing-up  beds*  and  abundance  of  blankets*  At  that  time,  the 
houfes  in  Ranoch  were  huts  of,  what  they  called,  *'  Stake  and 
Rife."  One  could  not  enter  but  on  all  fours  ;  add  after  enter* 
ing,  it  was  impoflible  to  ftand  upright.  Now  there  are  comfort- 
able houfes  built  of  (lone.  Then  the  people  were  miferably  dirty, 
and  foul-ikinned.  Now  they  are  as  cleanly  ;  and  are  clothed  as 
well  as  their  circ  urn  fiances  will  admit  of.  The  rents  of  the  parifh, 
at  that  period,  were  not  much  above  1560I.  and  the  people 
were  ftarving*  Now  they  pay  4660I.  ptr  annum,  and  upwards, 
and  the  people  have  fulnefs  of  bread. 

'  It  is  hardly  poffiblc  to  believe,  on  how  little  the  Highlanders 
formerly  lived.  They  bled  their  cows  feveral  times  in  the  year, 
boiled  die  blood,  eat  a  little  of  it  like  bread,  and  a  molt  lafling 
meal  it  was.  The  prefent  incumbent  bas  known  4  poor  man,  who 
had  a  fmall  farm  hard  by  him,  by  this  means,  with  a  boll  of  meal 
for  every  mouth  in  his  family,  pafs  the  whole  year.9 

We  cannot  conclude  our  account  of  thefe  two  volumes 
without  fubferibine  to  the  remark,  that  they  contain  a  fund  t>f 
intelligence,  no  left  calculated  to  gratify  curiofity  than  to  ex- 
tend, for  the  mod  ufeful  purpofes,  the  bounds  of  political  in- 
formation.   It  appears  evident,  from  the  accurate  teitimony 

C.  R.  N.  AR.  (IV.)  JfriU  1792.  I  i  of 
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of  the  reverend  gentlemen  who  have  contributed  to  tfie^rarS* 
that  fiuce  the  year  17  55,  when  an  account  of  the  population 
of  Scotland  was  procured  by  die  late  Dr..  Webfter,  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  much  en~ 
creafed  \  and  both  in  agriculture  and  manufactures^  improve- 
ment is  equally  corrfpicuous.  The  clergy  in  Scotland  fcem» 
in  general,  to  have  a  comfortable,  though  not  an  ample  fubfift- 
crtce ;  but  the  provifion  for  the  fchoelmafters,  in  almoft  all1 
rije  panfties*  is  mifcrably  defective.  We  find,  however,  that 
there  is  a  plan  m  agitation  for  remedying,  this  eyiiv  and  it  re- 
quires to  be  carried  into  execution  with  all  poffible  difpatch- 
The  prefent  work,  by  diit'ufing  over  Scotland-  the  obfervarions 
and  experience  colletted  from  every  diikri&,  mud  greatly  pro* 
mote  the  farther  improvement  of  the  country  -5  and  it  ought 
to  be  attended  with  the  additional  efrefl,.  of  exciting  govern- 
ment to  co-operate,,  with  all  its  power,  uv  every  fcheme  for 
accomplishing  that  objeft.  Many  ufeful  hints  for  this  purpofe 
may  be  found  in  the  Statiftical  Accounts — It  is  imagined,  that 
when  the  work  is  completed,  it  will  cooiilt  of  about  ten  vo* 
Rimes  ;  and  every  friend  to*  the  intereits  of  the  nation  mud 
wilh  for  the  fuccefsful  execution  o£  a  defign,  which  proraifes* 
not  only  literary  entertainment*  but  great  advantage  to  the 
public. 
—  - 

The '  Romanes  of  the  Forcft  r  inter ff  $r fed' with  fome  Pieces  of 
Poetry.     By  the  Juthorefs  of  ^  A  Sicilian  Romance*  &c+ 
3  Vols.     izmo.     9 j.   fcwed.     Hookham.     1791- 

"ITirE  fpoke  with refpecfc  of  th< 
^  *  lady  %  for  by  the  term  (ai 
to  be  the  production  of  a  female's 
firit  work..  The  novel  before  us 
ly,  and  interefts  the  feelings  very 
of  the  whole,  as  well  as  the  re 
mendation-  The  greater  part  of 
»fr,  the  old  Enelifh  Baron,  forme 
of  Otranto.  "VV  c  have  the  ruinec 
Ikelcton  of  a  man  fecretely  £rurd 
of  images  which  Tuch  fcenes  and 

iuppofed  to  produce.  They  are  managed,  however,  with  fiull, 
and  do  not  difguft  by  their  improbability  :  every  thing  is  con* 
fiftent,.  and  within  the  Tetge  of  rational  belief :  the  attention. 

~*  In  the  advertisement  to  the  fecond  edition,  (he  ftyles  herfclf  Aba  Rat* 
cliffe,  and  we  have  no  authority,  for  prefixing  Mils  or  Mra. 
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is  uninterruptedly  fixed,  till  the  veil  is  dcfimedly  withdrawn. 
One  great  mark  of  the  author's  talents  is,  mat  the  events  are 
concealed  with  the  utmoft  art,  and  even  fufpicion  fometimes 
defignedly  milled,  while,  in  the  Conclusion,  every  extraordinary 
appearance  feems  naturally  to  arifc  from  caufes  not  very  un- 
common. The  characters  are  varied  with  fkiU,  and  often 
d&teroufly  contraftcd. 

In  the  third  volume,  thefcenes  are  chanced,  and  we  are  l€d 
to  the  wild  and  anore  pi&wrcfaoe  fccnes  of  Savoy*  Hie  defc 
qriptions  are  in  this  place  often  beautiful,  and  feem  tabe  drawn 
from  perfonal  examination.  The  family  of  De  Luc,  the  wor* 
thy  venerable  paftor  of  Leloncourt,  are  defcribed  with  equal 
feeling  and  elegance.  We  (hall  make  no  apology  for  copying 
one  of  the  fccnes  in  this  neighbourhood. 

*  They  purfoed  their  way  along  the  borders  of  the  lakei  fome- 
times  under  the  (hade  of  hanging  woods,  and  fometimes  over  hil* 
locks  of  turf,  where  the  fcene  opened  in  all  its  wild  magnificence* 
M.  Verneuil  often  flopped  in  raptures  to  obferve  and  poiat  oat 
the  lingular  beauties  tt  exhibited,  while  La  Luc*  pieafed  with  the 
delight  his  friend  exprefled,  furveyed  with  more  than  ufual  fatis- 
fa&ion  the  objects  which  had  fo  often  charmed  him  before.  But 
there  was  a  tender  melancholy  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  and  his 
countenance,  which  arofe  from  the  recollection  of  having  often 
traced  thofe  fcenes,  and  partook  of  the  pleasure  they  infpired, 
with  her  who  had  long  fince  bade  them  an  eternal  farewell. 

4  They  prefently  quitted  the  lake,  and,  winding  op  a  fteep 
afcent  between  the  woods,  came,  after  an  houc's  walk,  to  a  green 
fummit,  which  appeared,  among  the  lavage  rocks-  that  envk+ned 
it,  like  the  bloflbm  on  the  thorn*  It  was  a  fpot  formed  for  foli- 
tary  delight,  infpiring  that  foothingjendernefs  fo  dear  to  the  feel- 
ing mind,  and  which  calls  back  to  memory  the  images  of  pnfled 
pgret,  foftencd  by  di (lance  and  endeared  by  frequent  receHf&on. 

ild  fhrubs  grew  from  the  crevices  of  the  pocks  beneath,  and  the 
High  trees  of  pine  and  cedar  that  waved  above,  afforded  a  melan- 
choly and  rpmantic  ihade.  The  filence  of  the  fcene  was  interrupted 
only,  by  the  breeze  as  it  rolled  over  the  woods,  aad  by  the  folitary 
notes*  of  the  birds  that  inhabited  the  cliffs. 

*  From  this  point  the  eye  commanded  an  entire  view  of  thofe 
majefiic  and  fublime  alps  whoie  afpect  fills  the  foul  with  emotions 
of  indefcribable  awe,  and  feem  to  lift  it  to  a  nobler  nature.  The 
village,  and  the  chateau  of  La  Luc  appeared  in  the  bofom  of  the 
mountains,  a  peaceful  retreat  from  the  forms  that  gathered  on  their 
tops.  All  the  faculties  of  M.  Verneuil  were  ahforbed  in  admi- 
ration and  he  was  for  fome  time  quite  fifcont ;  and  length,  barft* 
ing  into  a  rhapfody,  he  turned,  and  would  have  addrefTed  La  Luc, 
when  he  perceived  him  at  a  diftance  leaning  againft  a  ruftic  urn, 
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over  which  drooped,  in  beautiful  luxuriance*  the  weeping  willow* 
*  As  he  approached.  La  Luc  quitted  his  pofition,  and  advanced 
to  meet  him,  while  M.  Verneuil  inquired  upon  what  occafion  the 
urn  had  been  erected.  La  Luc,  unable  to  anfwer,  pointed  to  it, 
and  walked  filently  away/ 

If  it  may  appear*  that  we  have  commended  this  novel  with 
an  eager  warmth,  we  can  only  fay.  In  apology  for  it,  that  we 
have  copied  our  real  fentiments*  The?  lady  is  wholly  unknown 
to  us,  and  probably  will  ever  continue  fo.  We  muft,  How- 
ever, confider  *  The  Romance  of  the  Forefi?  as  one  of  the> 
firft  works  in  this  line  of  novel-writing  that  we  have  feen. 


Anna  St.  Ives,  a  Novel.    By  Thomas  Holcroft.    7  Vols.  ibmo. 
1 1,  is.    Shcpperfon.     1792. 

TT  is  neceffary,  m  tracing  the  revolutions  of  literature,  to 
■*  mark  each  new  sera,  from  which  improvements  or  altera- 
tions in  any  ftyle  of  writing  may  be  dated.  We  have  feen  the 
levelling  principle,  the  pretended  philofophy  of  modern  times, 
rifing  above  the  fyftems  and  the  opinions  for  ages  held  (acred; 
and,  burfting  the  confines  of  fpeculation,  boldly  trying  the 
practicability  of  its  plans  on  a  very  extenfive  fcale.  The  pro- 
cefs  ftill  goes  on ;  and,  while  the  event  is  uncertain,  though 
we  may  offer  our  opinions,  or  call  the  experiment  rain, 
we  dare  not  decide  on  rt6  fuccefs,  or  oil  the  fum  of  hap- 
pinefs  likely  to  refult  from  it  on  the  whole.  In  this  ebullition 
of  fentiments,  an  enterprifing  female  rifes  to  put  in  her  claim 
for  the  c  Rights  of  Woman  5  and,  to  complete  the  climax,  a 
philofophkal  leveller  becomes  the  hero  of  a  novel. 

Frank  Henley  is  the  fon  of  fir  Arthur  St.  Ives*  projec- 
tor and  furveyor,  the  dircttor  of  his  improvements  at  Wend* 
bourne  Hall,  an  artful,  treacherous,  and  difhoneft  fteward. 
Frank  is,  however,  the  mirror  of  modern  excellence;  cool, 
decifive,  able,  and  philofophical.  But,  with  courage  to  face 
danger  and  death  in  its  worft  forms,  he  is  more  than  once 
beaten,  becaufe  duelling  is  againft  the  rule  of  right  ;  and  fol- 
lowing his  ftri£l  leffons  of  morality,  degenerates  on  fome  oc- 
casions into  a  coward*  He  loves  Anna  St.  Ives ;  who,  before 
fhe  is  thoroughly  converted  to  the  modern  fyftem,  feems  to 
prefer  Clifton ;  and,  though  his  love  is  violent,  it  is  ftill  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  fcafon.  No  murmur  is  heard,  no  figh 
efcapes.  At  the  hazard  of  his  own  life  he  faves  his  rival  from 
drowning,  in  a  manner  which  leads  to  a  fufpicion  of  his  own 
infanity  5  and  which,  if  he  had  failed,  might  have  very  juftly 
fubje&ed  him  to  the  fufpicion  of  improving  the  accident  to  hi* 
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<rwn  advantage.  Anna  loves  Clifton ;  but  her  love  is  rational  / 
and  philosophical.  She  difcufles  the  fubjeft  at  firft  with  cool- 
nefs;  but  riling  in  her  enthufiafm,  (he  kifles  Frank,  boafts 
of  this  kifs  to  Clifton's  fitter,  and  afterwards  to  himfelf. 
Clifton's  fitter,  who  has  a  touch  of  this  philofophy,  though 
fond  of  her  brother,  makes  no  objection  to  the  kiffing,  and 
even  pleads  the  caufe  of  Frank  Henley.  Clifton,  whole  cha- 
ra&er  is  well  drawn,  ably  and  confiftently  fupported,  is  not 

Suite  fo  philofophical.  Anna's  partiality  in  favour  of  Frank, 
le  long  folitary  walks  with  her  philofopher,  the  contempt 
which  ine  freely  expreffes  for  Clifton,  produce  fome  very  na- 
tural antipbilofophlcal  cfiefts,  and  drive  him  to  defperate  mea- 
fures.  He  defigns  to  force  her  to  his  will,  but  is  awed  by  her 
reafoning,  and  not  able  to  truft  himfelf  with  this  female  rea- 
foner,  feizes  her  and  Henley,  confines  him  in  a  mad-houfe, 
and  the  lady  in  a  feparate,  folirary  manfion.  All  this  part  of  ' 
the  ftory  is  well  told;  the  fituations  are  interefting  and  af- 
fe&ing. — The  lovers  efcape  $  Clifton  is  wounded  almoft  mor* 
tally,  but  becomes  a  convert  to  reafon^  is  allowed  to  live,  and  ^ 
the  paflions,  of  courfey  fubfide.     Anna  is  married  to  Henley. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  a  ftory,  abfurd,  often  infipid,  and  un* 
reafonably  expended ;  but  the  chara&er  of  Clifton,  and  the 
laft  volume,  though  the  denouement  is  a  little  too  abrupt  and 
artificial,  rife  greatly  above  the  reft  of  the  work.  It  difplays, 
however,  no  little  defeft  in  judgment  to  conne£t  thefe  events 
with  the  modern  reafoning  fyftem,  and  with  the  dramatis 
perfonse  of  levelling  principle.  Similar  abfurditifcs  occur  in 
the  New  Heloife ;  but  the  warmth,  the  imagination  of  the 
author,  language  the  moftpoliftied,  ideas  the  moil  feduftive, 
by  their  glare  leflen  the  impropriety.  Here  they  are  canvafled, 
it  difguft  will  for  a  moment  admit  the  examination,  in  their 
native  forms ;  they  mutt  confequently  be  almoft  inftantane- 
©ufly  reje&ed ;  and,  if  it  were  the  intention  of  the  author  to 
ridicule  the  new  do&rines,  he  coujd  not  have  taken  a  more 
effe&ual  ftep.  But  there  are  a  few  more  ferious  exceptions. 
Reafon,  the  dignity  of  virtue,  or  a  confident  propriety,  is  the! 
deity  looked  up  to  in  the  greateft  diftrefles :  cunning  and  dif-  | 
honefty  fucceed  in  their  fchemes :  and,  in  one  place,  the  force 
of  an  abfolute  promife  Is  artfully  attempted  to  be  evaded. 
Thefe  are  faults  which  demand  the  fevereft  reprehenfion,  and 
compel  us  to  difapprove  of  the, work  in  general.  The  fafhion, 
we  truft,  will  not  prevail,  and  the  period  of  philofophical  lo- 
vers will  probably  begin  and  end  with  Frank  Henley. 
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jl  eoncije  Hijiorj  of  the  Count*  and  City  of  Chejlery  from  the  mo  ft 
authentic  and  reffeSable  authors  \  with  defcripthe  and  lively 
Observations  on  the  Manners,  Cujloms^  He.  of  the  Inhabitants, 
jilfo  the  Life  of  St.  fVerburgh^  the  memorable  Founder  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Chejler.  Embellifhed  with  an  elegant  ground 
Plan  of the  City  and  Suburbs  of  Chefter,  taken  from  a  recent 
Survey.     Small  tvo.     2s.    Sael.     1791* 

WHILE  fevcral  placet  of  inferior  note  have  become  fab- 
.    je£ts  of  particular  refearcb,  it  would  be  furprifing  if 
Chefter  had  not  like  wife  its  provincial  hiftorian.    k  is  doubt* 
l$fs  a  town  of  great  antiquity ;  though  we  may  be  allowed* 
without  the  imputation  of  fceptkifin,  to,  abate  a  little  of  the 
date  affixed  to  its  origin  by  fir  Thomas  Elliot ;  according  to 
whom,  the  original  name  of  this  city  was  Neomagus,  fo  cal- 
led from  Magus,  fon  of  Samothes,  ion  of  Japhet,  its  founder, 
24.0  years  after  the  flood.      c  An  aflettion  which,  our  author 
juftly  obferves,  if  duly  authenticated,  places  it  on  a  line  of 
antiquity  with  any  other  city  in  the  univerfe.'     Its  fecond 
name,  we  are  told,  was  Caerlleon,  fo  called  from  Leon  Vafor* 
or  Gawr ;  who,  as  fome  writers  fay,  was  a  giant  in  Albion, 
and  one  of  its  reftorers.    Upon  the  fettlement  of  the  Briton* 
U  was  next  called  Caerleil,   and  afterwards  Caerlier,  becavfe 
thefe  two  Britifh  kinjrs  were  erdargers  and  beautifiers  of  it* 
according  to  Stone  and  others. 

So  much  for  what  may  be  called  the  fabulous  hiftory  of 
Cheftcr,  Under  the  Roman  government,  it  appears  to  have 
alfodifterent  names.  Sometimes  it  is  called  Ceftria  \  at  either 
times  Deunana.  Deva,  or  Devana  Civitas,  from  ks  proidmity 
to  the  Dee.  In  later  ages  it  was  (tiled  Legan  Chefter,  am) 
•  trege  Chefter  s  but  in  thefe  days  Weft  Chefter,  or  Chefter*  It 
is  luppofed  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  Ordovices,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Romans' in  this  ifland* 

This  ancient  and  pleafant  city  ftands  upon  the  borders  of  rim 
river  Dee,  about  twenty  miles  fouth-eaft  from  theqeareft  part 
of  the  Irifh  Channel,  It  is  accounted  a  very  healthy  fituorjen, 
as  (landing  chiefly  on  a  dry  fandy  (tone  rock.  Though' it  be 
not  the  feat  of  any  ftaple  manuia&ure,  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants, at  prefent,  is  (aid  to  amount  to  fifteen  thoufand,  aftd 
is  annually  increafing,  For  the  information  of  fuch  of  enjr 
readers  as  have  never  been  at  Chefter,  we  prefent  them  with 
the  description  of  the  fingula*  plan  on  which  U  has  bee* 
erefted. 

€  The  city  b  of  a  fqtiare  form*  which  evinces  the  origin  to  have 
btpa  Roman,  befog  in  the  figure  of  their  camps,  with  four  gates 
facing  dp  tour  point*,  four  principal  ftreeu,  and  a-  variety  of  IcCg 
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fer,  cfroffing  the  others  at  right  irtgles;  dividing  the  whole  into 
lefler  ftjuares.  The  walls  are  built  on  a  fcft  freeftone  rock,  high 
-above  the  cirrtimjacent  country ;  and  are  faid  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Mercian  lady  Ethelfleda. 

*  The  ftruftore  of  the  /bur  principal  Greets  is  without  parallel*  ■ 
they  ran  dired  from  caft  to  weft,  and  north  to  foath,  and  were 
excavated'out  of  tbi  earth,  and  funk  many  feet  beneath  the  fur- 
Ace.  The  carriages  are  driven  far  below  the  level  of  the  kitch- 
ens, on  a  line  with  ranges  of  (hops,  over  which  pafTengers  walk 
{n  galleries,  Which  the  inhabitants  call  the  rows,  ibcnre  from  wet 
or  heat.  In  the  rows  are  likewMe  ranges  fcf  Jhofts,  and  fteps  to 
4eibend  into  the  Areet.' 

Several  Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered  about  Chef- 
fer  at  different  tiroes.  Among  thefe  is  an  altar,  ere&ed  b^ 
JFlavius  Longusi  tribune  of  the  idth  legion,  and  his  fon  Lon- 
jpnus,  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Dioclefian  and  Maximinian; 
■and  a  ftatue  of  Mithras.  Coins  of  Vefpafian,  Cohftantius* 
Trajan,  Hadrian,'  ice.'  have  it  different  times  been  found. 

In  the  account  which  the  author  gives  of  earls  of  Cheftcr# 

we  meet  with  the  following  ludicronts  anecdote. 

.» 
«  Ranulph  fought  a  retreat,  from  the  Macks  of  the  Walfh,  U 
the  cattle  of  Rhuddlan ;  which  underwent  a  violent  fiege  for  fome 
time  ;^ — tiU  Roger  JLacy,  conftable  of  Chefter,  coUe&ed  a  formi- 
dable band  of  fiddlers,  and  other  snody  minflrels,  who  had  af- 
Jembled  together  at*  fair  at  Chefter,  founded  by  Hugh  Lupus, 
one  leading  privilege  -of  which  was,  the  protection  of  whores, 
vogues,  thieves,  and  vagabonds*  of  every  denomination,  daring 
its  continuance,  from  reftramt  of  punifhment.— With  this  rtgi- 
fiwaf  of  rojtktt*  did  Roger  march  into  Wales,  where,  ftraage  to 
tell,  they  played  fq  gpod  a  /htm,  that  it  in  a  Jhort  time  ch/td  with 
$he  raiJUg  of  ibe  fiege ;—  for  whkh  service*  Ranalph  rewarded 
Lacy  with  full  power  over  all  the/crsfsrs  of  cm t gut  in  the  conn* 
ty  5—  a  privilege  which  his  foa  transferred  to  the  family  of  the 
J>uue**»  in  Cheshire  j  aodh  is  within  the. recollection  of  many 
peWbns  now  living  that  the. .anniversary  of  this  whjmfical  folemn- 
ity  was  regularly  celebrated,  on  the  feftival  of  $t.  John  the  Bap. 
tift,  by  a  proceulon  of  the  mioftrds  to  the  church  of  their  tutelar 
faint  in  Chefter  : — to  the  no  fmall  amufement  of  the  fpe&atftrs.' 

The  author  afterwards  gives  an  account  of  the  city- 
vails,  boundaries,  corporation,  churches,  ftreets,  &C.  with 
a  chronology  of  remarkable  events  in  Chefter;  fubjoimng 
a  ground-pun  ot  the  city,  which  appears  to  be  accurately 
delineated.  To  the  hiftory  of  Chefter,  is  added,  a  fum- 
marv  of  the  life  of  St.  Werburgh*  with  an  hiftorical  account 
of  the  images  upon  her  fhrine  (now  the  epifcopal  throne), 
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in  the  choir  of  Chefter.  — The  author  appears  to  hare  been 
induftrious  in  his  refearches ;  and  has  mixed  entertainment, 
3s  much  as  he  could,  with  the  information  he  has  been  able  to 
colleft. 


MONTHLY    CATALOGUE. 

POLITICAL. 

4  littler  of  AdvUt from  a  French  Democrat  to  an  Englijb  Rwolutionijl \ 
$vet     is.  60L     Deighton.     1792, 

*1pHE  eager  indifcriminating  violence  of  a  warm  democrat  comes 
-"-  fo  near  to  what  a  fober  refle&ing  author  would  con  fider  as  open, 
obvious,  well  -pointed  irony,  that  we  have  fome  difficulty  in  de- 
termining under  which  claff  tjie  Letter  (hould  be  arranged.  We 
have  good  reafons  for  thinking  the  whole  to  be  ironical ;  but  the 
irony  is  not  fufQciently  clear,  and  the  ferious  argument,  in  forae 
parts  which  relates  to  the  affairs  of  France,  makes  the  defign,  on 
$he  whoje,  equivocal.  The  obje&  of  the  democrat  is  to  (how  his 
correfpondent  what  fteps  fhould  be  purfucd  to  compafr  another  rep 
volution  in  England  ;  and,  in  this  view,  the  Letter  is  of  import* 
ance— *  Forewarned— forearmed.* 

Repreferstathn  ana*  Petition  from  his  Higbn.efs  the  Nabob  of  the  Car* 
static,  prefented  to  the  Hou/e  of  Commotes,  March  5,  179a.  Sw« 
I j.  6d.     Debrett,     1792. 

The  myfterious  politics  of  India  are  too  deep  and  intricate  to 
be  fathomed  by  a  literary  Reviewer.  We  have  carefully  read  over 
the  petition,  and  think,  after  making  every  allowance,  that  the 
nabob  Wau  Lau  Jau  Ummeer  ul  Hiod  Oradat  ul  Miiik  Aufuph 
ud  Dowlah  Unwcr  ud  Dien  Cawn  Bahauder  Zuphar  Jung  Separ 
Saular,  fovereign  and  foubahdar  of  the  Camatic,  Payenghaut^ 
and  Ballaghaut,  has  been  hardly  dealt  with,  though  we  perceive 
at  the  fame  time,  that  the  faid  nabob  Wau  Lau,  &c.  &c.  &c 
feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who  broke  the  treaty,  by  fufferirig  the 
arrears  to  accumulate  wantonly  and  unreafonably. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Pitt,  on  the  Subje8  of  a  Tax  for 
raijtngjtx  Millions  Jlet Hug ,  ana ^ for  employing  that  Sup  in  Loans  to 
necejfitous  and  induJlrious*Perfans.  4/0.  1/.  Debrett.'  1792. 
-  The  plan  of  this  benevolent  author's  projeffc  is  briefly  as  fol- 
lows :  That  the  fum  of  fix  millions  fterling  be  raifed  by  a  capita- 
tion,  or  poll-tax :  one  million  t>f  which  (hould  remain  in  the 
hands  of  government  during  the-  term  of  feven  years;  and  five 
millions  to  be  lent  among  honeft  and  induftrious  tradefmen,  ma- 
nufacturers, and  others,  who  flood  in  need  of  fuch  affiftance. 
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That  fuch  a  plan,  judicioufly  regulated,  would  cncreafe  public 
profperity,  {corns  highly  probable ;  but  the  moft  faithful  and  im- 
partial conduct  of  the  troftecs  would  be  ntoedary  for  carrying  it 
into  execution.  In  juftice  to  the  projector,  it  may  be  proper  to 
add,  chat  the  Letter  is  fubfcribed  with  the  name  of  jfudrew 
fieeket. 

Am  Addrtfs  to  the  Right  Hon,  W.  Pitt,  on  the  Probability  of  a  Re- 
volution  in  this  Country.     $vo.     I/.     Ridgway.     1792. 

The  old  complaint  of  corruption  in  government,  mixe4  and 
fermented  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Rights  of  Men. 

7 he  Queftion  confident'*  Honvfar  the  prefsnt  fourijhing  State  of  the 
Nation  is  to  beafcribed  to  the  Cond*8  of  the  Minifler.  Svo.  I/.  6d, 
Ridgway,     1792. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  affects  the  ftricteft  impartiality  in 
the  in ve (ligation  of  his  fubject ;  and  we  with  it  could  be  added, 
that  he  has  equally  obferved  fuch  a  rule  in  the  progrefs  of  his  ar- 
gument. The  feveral  public  tran factions  which  he  confiders  are, 
indeed,  the  moft  proper  data  by  which  a  judgment  may  be  formed' 
of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  admioiflration  ;  but  he  does  not  ftate 
the  conferences  of  thole  data  with  fufficient  accuracy  ;  and  in 
endeavouring  to  extenuate  the  good  elects  of  certain  public  roea- 
fures;  he  feems  not  to  reflect  that  the  profperous  date  of  the  na- 
tion, which  he  readily  admits,  ought  not  to  be  afcribed  to  the 
operation  of  anyone  or  more  individual  meafuret,  confidertd  fe- 
parately,  fo  moch  as  to  the  general  and  complicated  refolt  of  the 
whole.  With  refpect'to  the  author's  idea,  that  an«dminiftration 
farmed  of  men  of  great  landed  property,  is  preferable  to  one  which 
is  fupported  by  public  opinion,  he  is  not  likely  to  make  many 
converts  to  his  doctrines;  and, few,  we  believe,  would  rejoice  in 
the  fecurity  of  an  ad  mini  ft  ration,  which  depended  more  upon  its 
Own  ariftocratical  influence,  than  the  general  fentiraents  of  the 
nation. 

Memoirs  of  HiUebrand  Freeman,  Bfq.  or  a  Sketch  of  *  The  Rights 
of  Man, y  A  recent  Story  founded  upon  Faffs*  and  nvntten  by 
Uitnfelf     fyyo.     is.  6V.     Edwards.     1792. 

The  Memoirs  of  this  friend  to  the  natural  equality  of  mankind 
are  dcfigned  to  (how  practically  the  progrtfs  of  the  mind  early 
tinctured  with  the  levelling  doctrines,  and  carefully  invefti gating 
the  f object  from  obfervation  and  reafoning.  The  defcriptions  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  national  atfembly  feem  to  be  copied  on  the 
flpot,  and  we  might  have  been  tempted  to  tranfcribe  the  account, 
but  that,  from  accident  or  defigo,  it  has  already  appeared  in  fe- 
veral of  the  newfpapers.  The  following  obfervations  appear  to  us 
very  accurate : 
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'  Gloomy- a*  thefe  experimental  views  were*- 1  had  IH1  fori* 
glimmer  of  hope  in  the  Uws;  thefe  may,  in  time,  thought  I,  re- 
gelate all  abafes— They  are  now  afloat  apon  a  new  principle,  and 
it  muft  he  by  the  operation  of  thefe,  and  thefe  alone*  from  which 
all  good  governmcnt.caQ.be  expected.  With  this  view  I  exami- 
ned, with  as  much  accuracy  as  I  was  able,  the  different  branch** 
of  the  civil,  military,  and  ceconomical  departments,  which  I 
looted  fo  far  from  coalefcing  and  fcrving  mutual  purpofes,  they 
rather  checked  than  impeded  each  other.  The  original  caafe  of 
aH  this  T  found  to  arife  from  two  principal  difeordaat  parts  fat  the 
government,  viz.  demerit}  and  rep&hj.—Tht  fptrtt  of  the  new 
government  confided  of  the  fit  ft — the  form  was  only  prefer vedia 
the  fecond.  This  occafioning  a  mutual  diftroft,  vrtry  propo&uon 
on  one  fide,  however  ultimately  good  for  the  flat?,  is  received 
coldly  by  the  other —  the  love  of  country,  of  fame,,  of  virtuous 
popularity,  are  out  of  all  consideration  ;  and  the  great  objeft  of 
reach,  debate,  and  afliduity  (the  conHitutibn  having  no  fundamen- 
tal balance  to  preferve  its  equipoifeand  temperature)  is  to  aim  ia- 
creafing  powers  for  the  ditferent  parties.9 

Perhaps  his  conclufion  is  equally  juft:  it  U  the  opinion  that  .we 
have  often  had  occafion  to  oflfer. 

*  I  had  now  finiihed  my  farvey  .of  the  new  eonftkntmi  of 
France,  not  through  the  organs  of  patty  pamphlets,  or  infetreAed 
people,  but  from  an  a&ive  and  diligent  en^niry  made  by  myfilf 
upon  the  fpot,  .  I  considered  it  as  it  flood  npo*  paper,  and*  at  it 
was  afterwards  reduced  into  pra&ica  j  and  the  refek  of  all  was, 
that  I  was  now  convinced  the  Rights  <f&Umt  as  laid  down  in  the 
ablhaft  manner  of  modern  phSofephers*  are  a  mere  pedantic  abnie 
of  elementary  principles,  which,  in  the  attempt,  moft  looTen  the 
bands  of  governments,  and  be  deHruclive  of  ah  fecial  freedom/ 

CONTROVERSIAL. 

Jefut  Chrift  the  only  God.     Being  m  Defence  of  thsi  f**ieuuut*l 
Dofirjjte  of  the  Cbrifiian  Rehgiom,  mg*i*ft  Arlamtjm  ami  Sea- 
■  miamfk.    AidMjfii  4*  the  Me4>.  Br.  frbftkp.    jfy  J.  BdUmj. 
Swv     flfr.     Sibiy.     179*. 

We  do  not  recollect  tmu  we*  havfc'ever  met  Mr.  Bellamy  in  the 
fidd  of  controverfy ;  yet  he  wields  his  weapons  with  the  addrcTs 
fit  a  veteran  polemic,  and  is  a  champion  with  whom  Dr.  Prieftley 
will  not,  probably,  difdain  to  contend.  He  attacks  his  reftleis, 
e>nterpnfing,  antagonift  very  properly,  on  the  little  evidence  to  bo 
{attained  even  in  fobjefts  of  natural  philofophy,  where  ther  fobjeft 
is  expofed  to  every  trial  that  can  be  fnggefted,  ami  traces  many  of 
pr.  Prieftley's  doftsines  to  his  fyftem  of  Materialifm.  Witb  re- 
fpeft  to  his  peculiar  fyften?  of  Unitarian!  fm  alfo,  he  endeavours 
fp  prove  bjftpricaljy,  that  lhc  Ebionites,  and  the  followers,  of 
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Patilof  Swofatt/were  Confidered,  in  the  earlieftages,  as  he- 
retics. ' 

The  fcofce^fthia  polemicftttack  is  what  Dr.  Prieftley  had  faid, 
in  hi*  «  Levers  to  the  Members  of  the  New  Jerufalem  Church.* 
Mr*  Bellamy  is  a  follower  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  and  tells  us, 
that  he  never  understood  the  icriptures  till  he  was  taught  in  the 
fchool  of  tliis  very  celebrated  myfHc-— may  we  add,  this  vilion* 
aty  enthofiaft  ?  He  attacks  Dr.  Prieftley  on  many  parts  of  his 
letters,  and  endeavours  to  fcow,  that  he  has  either  .mifynderAood 
Or  mlfreprcfented  the  baron's  doctrines,  particularly  refpecling  the 
Divine' iriftufr,  marriages  in  a  future  (late,  and  the.fuppofed  union 
of  the  Divine  Effenet  to  a  human  body.  On  this  lall  fubjeft,  as 
(he  remark  is  fhort,  we  Jhall  tranferibe  Mr.  .Bellamy's  obferva- 
*****  *  ' 

*  But  before  I  enter  upon  it,  I  mud  not  ojnit  to  inform  my  rea- 
ders of  the  injufticc  ydu  hive  done  the  baron,  in  mifreprc  fen  ting 
his  writing.     P.  32  and  641  you  charge  it  upon  him,  as  an  affec- 
tion of  nis  own,  "  "That  the  divine  eflenee  is*  united  to  a  human 
body."     He  (ays  no  fuch  thing ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  ihowa 
the  taipoifihitity  of  fuch  an  union  5  and  what  appears  illiberal  on 
your  fide,  you  know  that  he  denies  fuch  an  union,  at  the  very  mo? 
meat  you  are  changing  him  with  it ;  for  you  give  his  own  words* 
p.  32,  where  he  fays,  "  For  the  human  nature  cannot  be  tranfr 
muted  into  the  divine'  essence,-  neither  commixed  therewith.** 
Whenever  youf  pew  is  again  employed,  let  candour  prevail  with 
you  never  to  be  guilty  of  inch  am  impropriety,  as  it  appears  to  be 
done  with  intent  Co  deceive  thofe  who  arte  fearching  tor  truth,  ov 
gain  profelytes  to  your  own  opinions*     Such  fubtvrfoges  we  have 
no  idea  of.    "  We  hefitate  not  to  meet  the  full  force  of  prejudice, 
\xy  admitting  the  imputations  of  OUT  adverfarie*  in  their  moft  00* 
noxious  forms  j  confident  that  troth  Hands  in  no  need  of  foch  a 
ihclter,  as  that  to  which  you  have  rccourfe*" 

On  the  whole, 'we  do  not  think  our  author  equally  fbccefsjful 
in  his  particular  attempts  to  cetftid-fcii  anftgonfft  of  mifrepre- 
fentation  and  error,  as  he  is  in  his  more  general  Qppontion;  and 
when,  for  iagance,  the  baron  faid  that  fcrm  m#y  be  prodbjrated 
pf  God,  and/that/irs*  was  virtumlf)  homao*  the  doctor  was-  sou,  we 
fufpecT,  very  wrong  in  faying,  that  Jtasmoei  confidered  God  as  h»V* 
ing  exited  in  a  Human  form  previous  to  his  incarnation.  Where 
is  the  difference  between  %form%  virtmmfy  the  fame,  and  a  fnah 
\>\*act  formally?  . 

4m  Jmfmr  to  the  Bictnd  Port  §f  Rights  0/  Mat.     8«*.     I/.  6J. 
Rivingtons.    J792* 
Our  author,  with  great  calmned  and  good  fenfe,  follows  this 
inflammatory  author  in  his  various  wanderings,  and  detects  his 
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numerous  abfurdities.  It  is  a  .pidure  of  cool  rcafon,  following 
and  correcting  the  wild  eccentric  flights  of  a  madman,  who  fcat- 
ters  his  firebrands,  feemingly  telling  the  world  that  he  is  bat  in 
fport,  or  correcting  inveterate,  ahford,  prejudices.  The  author 
has,  however,  fuffered  fevcral  cenfurable  paflages  to  efcape  an* 
noticed. 

Am  Addrefs  from  the  General  Committee  of  Roman  Catholics,  to  their 
P  rot  eft  ant  Fellow  Subjefls,  and  to  the  Public  in  general,  re/peeling 
the  Calumnies  and  MifreprefentaSions  nvwfo  induftrioufly  circnlated 
nuith  regard  to  their  Principles  and  ConduQ.  Svo.  is.  6d*  De- 
brett.  1792. 
A  candid  and  judicious  defence  of  the  £atholics  againft  fome 

unjuft  afperfions  thrown  out  again  ft  them.     We  trait  it  will  be  of 

fervice. 

SLAVE-TRADE. 

An  Addrefs  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Prelates  of  England  and  Walts,  on 
the  Subjecl  of  the  Slave  Trade.    8<vo.    id.    Parfons.    1792. 

The  advocates  for  the  abolition  of  the  flave-trade  aflume  every 
varied  form,  exhauft  every  mode  of  argument,  expoftulation,  and 
appeal,  to  carry  their  caufe.  Surely  they  muft  be  uncere.  This 
Addrefs  contain*  no  new  arguments. 

Thoughts  on  Ci<oili%ation,  and  the  gradual  Abolition  of  Slavery  in 
Africa  and  the  Weft  Indies,     121*0.     zd.     Johnfon.      1792. 

We  know  not  whether  the  firft  edition  of  this  little  trad  oc- 
curred in  our  ufual  routine.  It  is  enough  to  fay,  that  this  au- 
thor retails  fome  of  the  popular  arguments  again  ft  the  abolition. 
His  principal  pofition,  that  the  ftate  of  fociety  is  not  fufficiently 
mature  for  the  abolition  of  flfcvery,  is  a  gratuitous  one,  and  by 
no  means  eftabiiihed. 

POETICAL. 
Modern  Britons \    A  Poem.    jpo.     zs.  6d.    Egertons.     1792. 
.    The  fuppofed  degeneracy  of  mankind  has  been  a  favourite  topic 
with  the  moralifing  philofopher  and  querulous  fa  tin  ft  almoft  ever 
fince  men  began  to  think  and  write ;  and  to  many  minds  it  affords 
,  .a  gloomy  or  an  ill-natured  fatisfa&ion.     The  pofition  has  been 
commonly  taken  for  granted,  but  few  are  more  difputable.     At 
-    prefent,  however,  we  hfcve  neither  lcifure  nor  inclination  to  enter 
into  the  queftion.     It  is  necefiary  to  obferve,  that  our  author  is  a 
laudator  temporis  a&i ;  and  we  fliould  Jiave  no  objedion  to  his 
opinions,  if  he  always  made  fo  poetical  a  ufe  of  them  as  in  the 
following  lines  : 

*  Then  liv'd  they  fay,  a  nymph  of  afpeifc  boJd* 
Who  fear'd  nor  fcorching  fun  nor  pinching  cold  $ 
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Her  bufkin'd  leg  fhe  bath'd  in  morning  dew, 
And  00  her  bofom  bare  the  bleak  winds  blew  ; 
,        Wild  through  the  firitifh  land  (he  took  her  way, 
And  caroll'd,  as  fhe  went,  a  ruftic  lay. 
They  call'd  her  Freedom;  and  their  frugal  feaft 
The  hinds  ihar'd,  joyous,  with  the  lovely  gueft. 
Was  fhe  alarm  M  ?  Alarm'd  throughout  the  land 
Uprofe,  with  biting  falchion  in  his  hand, 
The  fturdy  fwain  his  fond  regard  to  prove, 
And  die,  or  triumph,  with  his  blooming  love.' 
He  is,  however,  extremely  unequal ;   frequently  obfcure  and 
incorrect. 

'  The  ven'fon-loving  cit,  in  greafy  hall, 
Puffs  till  he  eats  the  buck  up,  horns  and  all : 
And  prays  (if  Heaven  he  e'er  aflails  with  prayer) 
49  Groan  ftill  our  Oaves,  left  turtle  prove  too  dear." 
Thinks  he  could  bear  the  horrid  thought — to  die, 
Yejt  with  fome  forrow  leaves  his  rabbit-pye.' 
This  citizen  is  evidently  copied  from  Pope's  Hclluo. 

'  Is  there  no  hope  ?  he  cries— then  bring  the  jowl.' 
Its  inferiority  to  the  original  need  not  be  pointed  out.  As  we 
fufpect  the  author  to  be  a  young  adventurer  in  the  poetic  regions, 
we  hope  he  will  avail  himfelf  of  our  observations.  We  would 
not  wifli  him  to  ftrengthen  the  doctrine  of  a  general  prpgref- 
five  decline,  by  an  exhibition  of  declining  abilities,  and  giving 
us,  putic} 

Progeuiem  vitiofiorem  ■ 

For  it  appears  that  we  are  foon  to  expect  another  attack  on  mo- 
dern vices  and  follies,  and  would  have  him,  on  all  accounts,  to  be 
as  good  as  his  word. 

4  Bat  half  my  tale,  its  bttttr  half  remains, 
To  ftune  the  firft  fine  day  in  bappitr  drains ; 
.The  Mufe  now  flagging  refts  upon  her  wing, 
And  on  new  pinions  hopes  to  greet  the  fpring.' 

Abilard  to  Eloi/a  :  a  P*em.  By  Mr.  Jemingbam,  4/*.  I/.  6<f. 
Robfon.  1792. 
We  are  forry  to  learn  that,  with  this  poem,  Mr.  Jerningham 
means  to  conclude  his  poetical  labours.  In  the  mild  pathetic 
ft  rain  he  is  often  unrivaled ;  and  has,  perhaps,  never  failed,  but 
by  feeling  too  acutely,  andexpreffing  his  feelings  with  fome  times 
a  difproportioned  pathos.  But,  in  the  folemn  moment  of  taking 
leave,  we  muft  not  enumerate  even  trifling  errors.  This  epiftle, 
if  we  recollect  rightly,  is  not  wholly  the  work  of  invention.  Like 
its  rival,  *  Eloifa  to  Abelard,9  by  Pope,  fome  of  the  principal 
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fa&s  are  taken  from  the  Letters ;  like  its  rival  too,  it  is  tender, 
pathetic,  ant  ifttertfting.  The  following  paiTage,  we  mean  net 
to  lead  to  an  injorkxis  compartfon,  is  certainly  defigned  as  an 
imiution  of  one  part  of  Mr  a  Pope's  Eptftfe,  and  is  not  an  unfuc- 
ccfsf alone.  **' 

•  Ye  fullen  gates,  within  whofe  bound  confined 
The  wretch  who enters  flings  his  joys  behind! 
Emerging  from  the  dome,  yt  eiowdiog  fpircs, 
Which  fan-robed  glitter  like  afcending  fires! 
That  funeral  fpot  with  many  a  Cyprus  Ipread, 
Where  fitriek  the  fpiritt  of  the  guilty  dead  r 
Yon  moping  fore IV,  whofe  extenfive  fway 
Admits  no  lucid  Httervai  of  day. 
No  cheering  villa  with  a  trail  of  light 
Ft>es  thro'  the  heavy  gfooa  of  lairing  night ; 
Ye  hermitages,  deep  imaiera'd  In  wood, 
Waih'd  by  Sic  paffing  tributary  flood, 
Whofe  eafy  waves*  fofuoMirm'ring  as  they  roll, 
Lull  .the  ftrong  goadings  of  the  feeling  foal : 
Yetow'ring  rocks,  to  wonder's  eye  addreis'd, 
Milhapen  piles  by  terror's  hand  imprefs'd ! 
Ah,  not  thefc  fcenes  magnificently  rude 
To  virtue's  lore  have  A  be  lard  fubduedV 
Perhaps  the  ardor  in  tbofc  which  are  fubjoined  is  not  very  con* 
Jiftent  with  Abeiard's  fituatkm  at  the  sera  of  writing  the  letter. 
*  When  late  my  Heps  drew  near  the  peopled  choir* 
What  erring  wifhe*  did  .my  hearf  infpiw  * 
To  the,  deep  myfteries  aa  J  advanced*  , 
Still  in  thy.  prefence  was  nvy  ibek  tntraoced  ; 
While,  bending  to  the  earth,  the  choral  throng 
Paufe,  'ere  they  uiher  the  emphatic  fong ; 
While  kneeling  feraghs*  trembling  as  they  glow, 
Veil  with  their  radiant  wings  theic  bajhful  brow  ;        ,  \ 
While  the  deep  organ  (as  by  fear  comroul'd) 
Its  (bteinn  found  like  diftant  thunder  roll'd  ; 
'While  thickening  odours  dioi'd  the  dread-abode, 
And  th'  altar  (huddor'd  at  th'  approaching  God  !— 
'Midft  thefe  auguft*  teirific  rites  unmov'd, 
My  guilty  thoughts  to.  other  altars  rov'd :. 
In  love  encbasM,  a  dearer  image  bleft 
That  living  chapel,  my  impahionM  bread  I' 
On  the  whole,  however,  this  is  a  pleaftng  performance,  and  we 
may  add,  '  though  laft  not  leaft,* 

Shrove  Yin/Jay,  a  Satiric  Rbaffody*     By  Anthony  Pafqmiw,  Sjf* 
i<v6.     ax.  6d,  Boards.     Ridgway.     1791* 

Poor  man !   the  fit  begins  to  fliow  itfdf  very  early,  io  incohe- 
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rent  rhapsody  and  incongroent  metaphor.  .  We  fhall  tranfcribe  the 
firft  paragraph  from  si*  dedication  10  Ifiuc  Swaiaibo,  efq. 
«  Dear  Sir, 

*  As  the  following  nwk-herriicefbfion  wars  on  the.  fide  of  Hu- 
manity, I  know  nof»*t  wbofe  feet  I  can  lay  it  with  fo  moth  pro* 
priety  as  thine. — How  much,  my  dear  friend,  fhould  we  rejoice 
that  we  have  exiftence  in  an  aua  whear  the  froaen  feas  of  FaHacy 
are  thawed  fyy  the  warm  beam  of  Reason*  and)*  giving  way  *» 
Demolition,  daily  separate  from  their  constituent  parts,  and  flit 
fn  fragments,  down  the  ftream  of  Rain  t — the  higher  philofopby 
is  triumphing  over  fecial  impofiuon — the  black  cload  of  Delpo- 
ttfm  is  burft,  and  now  vanifhing  before  the  gaicjj  of  Philanthropy^ 
its  thonder  and  its  lightening  injured  the  bloflbms  and  raaaification 
of  the  tree  of  Liberty,  but  happily  could  not  deflroy  the  trunk, 
which  is  immortal*' 

As  he  proceeds,  he  grows  more  violent ;  bat,  ftrange  to  tcH  I 
the  fit  remits  in  the  poetical  part  ;  and  he  talks  very  cooly  and 
tnfipidly.  We  frar,  however,  much  danger,  and  can  hope  only 
that  he  will  be  taken  proper  care  of*  for  the  paroxy&r  may  re- 
turn. The  lord-chancellor  fteal  from  his  woakt  I  ao4  tht  premier 
bribe  him  to  tatitiie  the  natsoaal  aficmbly  1  Thk  it  too  much 
either  *  for  Bedlam  or  the  Mint.*   * 

Poems  onftwal  Qmjmt*    fy  $h  Jfc*v  Jfa*  G*d.    tau     jr. 
Baldwin.     1794. 

Mr*  Good's  is  not  a  Mtrftf  of  $*t>  but  (he  is  a  goodJiumoared 
pirating  companion;  without  noateofe,  ribaldry,  oc  profenenefs- 
To  the  Poems  is  prefixed  alktk  Fable,  entitled  the  «  Concert  of 
the  Birds,9  wheae  the  Blackbird  is  ceafered  because  (he  isiaferiot 
to  the  Nightingale.  The  roodefe  bird  replies,  that  Jfaa  it  oonfcU 
00s  of  not  meriting  fach  diiriogoiibed  fiune  :, 
*  Yielding  to  her  fiiperior  lays, 
I  only  aik  a  Blackbird's  praife/ 

What  is  to  modeflly  afked,  who  can  te/ufk  r 
Tin  P*rd$ut?t  TmU.     Fro*  Ciamvr.   &p*>  \s.     CadeB*     479*% 

The  Tale,  which  Mr.  Lipfcotnb  ha*  modernifrd,  it  neither  fo 
good,  nor  fo  bad  as  feme  of  the  other  prodncVoju  of  Chancer :  it 
islefs  intertfling  and  lefs  licentious.  Thi*  is,  howevet,  a  pretty 
good  Specimen  of  the  talents  which  he  poffeflH  fox  hie  aadmak-* 
iag,  that  of  modernifing  thofe  Canterbury  tales  which  have  not 
yet  experienced  the  effe&s  of  modern  polifhiqg,  and  publiihiog 
the  whole  together* 

%*$  Conftirmg  of  Zingt ;  *  Pom.     By  J.  Bowkm*  Mjf*    4ft* 
is.  bd.     JohnTon.     1792* 
The  bold  energetic  elegance  of  our  author's  language  com- 
a  penfatea 
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penfates  for  fome  defe&s ;  but  thefe  defe&s  are  not  in  his  jJblitl- 
cal  opinions.  This,  though  we  have  been  called  the  tools  of 
monarchy,  we  dare  aflert?  for  a  confpiracy  of  kings  to  change  a 
for  en  of  government;  which  a  great  nation  (whether  properly  or 
abfurdly  is  of  little  importance)  has  chofen,(  is  a  Quixotic  at- 
tempt, (uperior  in  folly  to  any  ever  made  by  the  Knight  of  the 
Woeful  Countenance* 

Admonitory  Epiftles,  from  Harry  Homer,  to  his  Brother  Peter  PU- 
dor.  qto.  is.  Williams.  1792. 
The  aetnor  admonifhes  Peter  to  avoid  fome  of  his  more  fink- 
ing errors,  fuch  as  impropriety,  want  of  decorum,  Sec.  But  the 
medicine* is  not  adminiftered  in  a  plea£og  form:  we  fear  it  will 
be  rejected  with  difguft. 

The  Owl,  the  Peacock,  and  the  Dove\  a  Fahle%  addrejftd  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Tatbam  and  the  Right  Hon.  £.  Burke,  &c.  t^r.  tfr. 
4/0.     is.     Johnfon.     1792* 

Pretty  doves  *1 

• . . —  a 

Moral: 
•  «  The  Owl  and  the  Peacock,  the  author  iiow  ventures 
To  iky  mean  the  High  Church,  the  Doves  the  DiAentert.' 

NOVELS. 
Delineations  of  the  Heart ;  or,  the  Hifiory  of  Henry  Sennet ,  a  Tragi* 

Comic-Satytie  Effay*  attempted  in  the  Manner  of  Fielding.    3  Vols, 
[izmo.     9/.    Hookham.     1792* 

It  is  the  form  of  Fielding*  and  occafionally  his  femblance  will  rife 
for  a  moment,  and  the  '  eyes  are  made  the  fools  of  the  other  fenfes.' 
But  we  want  his  fpirit,  his  wit ,  that  clue  which  leads  to  the  in- 
mod  receffe*  of  the  heart,  and  which  he  almoft  exdufively  pof- 
fefted*  The  heroes  will  not  bear  a  comparifon  :  the  Foundling 
was  gentle,  generous,  companionate,  and  faulty  only  from  the 
momentary  impulfe  of  paffion,  from  pa£ions,  drowning  in  their 
vortex,  reflection.  Henry  fiennet  is  the  cool,  defigning,  delibe- 
rate villain,  never  right  but  from  accident,  or  when  it  aflifts  his 
vicious  purfuits.  The  moral  too  is  wholly  indefenfible.  The  liber- 
tine will  follow  the  plans  of  Bennet  in  hopes  of  better  fortune ; 
and,  in  fpite  of  fome  humour  and  a  few  intending  fcenes,  we  are 
compelled  to  difinifs  this  work  with  reprobation. 

It  is  and  it  is  not,  a  Novel.    By  Charlotte  Palmer.    2  Vols.  1  zmo. 
6/.    Hookham.     1792. 

No,  my  dear*,—'  It  is  not  a  novel  :'  but  be  a  good  girl ;  do  fo 
no  more ;  and  we  will  fay  nothing  about  it  this  time. 

trederica ;  or,  the  Memoirs  of  a  Young  Lady,    a  Novel.      By  d 
Lady.     3  Vols.     izmo.     9/.     Ridgway.     1792* 

We  cannot  approve  of  this  novel ;  the.  tale  is  trite,  hackneyed, 
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and  infipid:  the  events  frequently  improbable*  and  the  charac*  % 
ten  of  the  common  call.     We  wiih  the  lady  fome  better  employ- 
ment. ' 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

T 

An  Effay  on  Duelling.      Written  with  a  View  to  difcommtenance  thi* 
barbaroui  and  difgracefnl  Prague*    bvo.     I/.    .Debrett.     1792.    > 
The  author  of  this  Eflay  makes  many  jttft  obfervaticfcs  on' the' 
pernicious  pra&ice  of  duelling;  which,  with  many  others  who 
have  written  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  he  sealoufly  endeavour*  todif- ' 
countenance.     He  thinks  that  this  can  only  be  faccefsfally  effect* ' 
ed  by  fome  law,  which  will  impofe  upon  the  practice  a  durable 
and  difgracefui  penalty)     Indeed  fuch  a  law  ieems  the  beft  adapt-, 
ed  for  counteracting  the  general  principle  on  which  this  barbarous' 
and  immoral  combat  is  rounded* 

The  Proceedings  in  Parliament,  relative  to  the  Origin  and  Projprejs 
of  the  War  inlndia*     fs.  Boards.     Debrett.      179a. 

This  volume  comprehends  the  debates  on  Mr.  HippiAey's  mo-, 
tions  in  the  hoafe  of  commons,  and  lord  Portchefter's  hi  the  houfe 
of  lords :  Mr.  Dundas's  India  budget,  &c.  with  an  Appendix, 
containing,  the  late  treaties  with  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam  j 
the  treaty  with  Tippo  Sultan ;  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the 
fecret  committee  on  the  affairs  of  India  ;  copies  of  all  official  in* 
formation  from  the  London  Gazettes ;  with  other  papers,  conned* 
ed  with  the  fubje&  of  the  war,  and  policy  of  the  treaties. 

As  a  Review  is  not  the  vehicle  of  parliamentary  debates,  or 
treaties,  we  have  only  to  inform  our  readers,  that  the  compiler 
of  the  volume  is  one  of  thofe  politicians  who  reprobrate  the  origin, 
of  the  prefent  war  in  the  Baft  Indies. 

Commentaries  on  the  Confiitntion  of  the  United  States  of  America9 
with  that  Confiitntion  prefixed*  in  which  are  unfolded  the  Prim* 
espies  of  Free  Government,  and  the  fnperior  Advantage  of  Repub* 
eanifm  demonftrated.  By  J.  Wslfoth  LL.  D.  Zvo.  3/,  De- 
brett.    179a* 

Thefe  Commentaries  chiefly  confift  of  the  debates  of  congref* 
on  the  confutation,  recommended  by  the  convention :  they  difplay 
the  temper,  the  candour,  and  the  political  knowledge,  of  the  de- 
legates in  a  vtiy  advantageous  view. 

The  Jockey  Club,  or  a  Sketch  of  the  Manners  of  the  Age.  Z+o.  4*. 
Symonds.     179a. 

An  unpieafing  fpecimen  of  « the  manners  of  the  age,'  drawn 
in  the  darkeft  colours.  Scarcely  any  one  efcapes;  aid  from  this 
indiscriminate  cenfurer  we  cannot  expect  any  proper  character. 
The  greateft  warmth  of  his  indignation   is,  however,   directed 

Ca.  R.  N.  Ar.  (IV.)  April,  1792.        X  k  againft 
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againfl  tne  I* — e  of  W — s,  for  we  dare  not  fill  op  what  he  haV  * 
left  in  obfeurity.     From  this  part  wefl(ali  fefeft  a  fpecimen. 

*  The  only  eke  to  j*uide  our  judgment,  in  regard  to  future  ex- 
pectation, mult  be  from  the  line  of  conduct  Hitherto  purfued,  and 
from  thence  what  ace  we  to  expect  ?  When  the  miftaken  liberality 
of  the  nation  chearfuHy  acqtriefced  in  paying  a  fum  of  money, 
grunted  for  Jthe  purport  of  difcharging  certain  debts,  it  was  under 
the  £anftion.of  An  implied  engagenjent,  tfyat  every  ufelefs  expence 
was  to.be  lopped  off,  the  eftab$fbment  diminiihed,  and  a  fyftc* 
xnatic  plan  ojf  oeconomy  adopted.  To  encourage  this  hope,  peod- 
iag  the  bufinefsduft  was  call  into  the  eyes  of  the  public.  The 
jnoft  flattering  aiTu  ranees  were  generally  held  our :  race-horfes, 
coachrhoxfei,  hfluftcU,  &c.  Sic.  were  publicly  fold  ;  nor  could  it 
have  been  imagined  that,  in  fo  young  a  mind,  hypocrify  had 
taken  fuck  deep  root :  but  what  was  the  fcene  which  a  very  few 
months  dffejofed  ?  No  fboner  had  parliament  voted  this  money, 
than  decency  wis  fet  at  defiance,  public  opinion  fcorned,  the  turf 
eUabliihment  revived  in  a  more  ruinous  flyle  than  ever,  the  wfde 
field  of  difljpation  and  extravagance  enlarged,  frefli  debts  con- 
?racled  to  an  enormous  amount,  which  it  is  neither  in  his  own,  or 
the  nation**  £ower  to  difcharge,  and  ftrong  doubts  entertained  that 
the  money  voted  by  parliament  was  not  applied  to  the  purpofe  for 
which  it  was  granted.  Had  a  private  individual  a&ed  in  like 
manner,  he  would  have  become  the  outcaft  of  his  family,  and  the 
whole  world  had  abandoned  him  :  but  in  the  cafe  before  us, 
Where  the  example  is  ten  thoufand  times  more  contagious,  fuch  a 
flagrant  breach  of  faith,  ftich  bafe  ingratitude,  has  hardly  receiv- 
ed the  fttghteft  animadverfion/ 

'  If  this  were  To,  fo  were  it  uttered  ;*  but,  in  theft  dangerous 
times,  ra(h  experiments  wilt  be  avoided ;  and,  from  the  late  dif- 
pofkion  of  the  poufe,  anyioture  application  to.fupply  the  means 
of  diffipajtion  will  not  probably  be  fucceisful*  Our  author  need 
tiot,  thereforcy.be  uneafy  po  this  account;,  box  he  has  fo  many 
fources  of  diftrefs,  that  even  the  manly  refclution.difplayed  by 
feme  of  the  members  on  the  late  application  to  parliament,  an 
application  much  more  popular,  will  add  but  little  to  his  relief. 

Jfaict  to  the  privileged  Orders  of  the  federal  States  of  Europe,  re* 

fnlting  from  the  Necejfity  and  Propriety  of  a  genet jd Revolution  in 

.*  jb?  Principle  of  Government.  Part  L  8v».  3/.    Johnfon.    179X- 

We  announce  the  prefept  work  only  at  this  time,  for  we  mean 

ito  return  to  it  On  .the  publication  of  the  fecond  Part.    It  will  then 

appear  what  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  author's  aflertion.  As  we 

Are  certain,  that  it  is  net  actually  (acluellement)  true,  we  fufpeel 

that  it  is  not  prophetically  fo. 

«  The  French  revolution  as  at  laft  not.  only  aceoniplilbed,  hot 
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its  accompli  (hment  univerfally  acknowledged,  beyond  contradic- 
tion abroad,  or  the  power  of  retradion  at  home.' 

jt  Narrative  of  the  lofs  of  the  Grofvenor  Eaft  Indiaman,  nvbscbnvas 
unfortunately  wrecked  upon  the  Coaft  of  Catfraria,  en  the  qtb  jf 
Aug*ft%  1782.  Compiled  from  the  Examination  of  J.  Hynts*  $y 
Mr*  G.  Carter*  8w.  y.  Boards.  Murray.  1791* 
In  our  Lvtth  volume,  p.  240,  we  noticed  the  fir  ft  account  of 
the  fate  "of  fome  of  the.  unhappy  furvivors  of  this  calamity :  the 
greater  number  perimed  after  incredible  hardfhips,  and  met  death 
in  its  moft  dreadful  form.  This  account  differs  in  many  refpeel* 
from  the  former,  fmce  it  contains  the  adventures  of  a  different 
party.  Unfortunately  all  fubordination  was  at  an  end,  and  th€re 
was  not  a  fufficient  degree  of  perfonal  influence  to  induce  the 
whole  number  to  co-  operate  in  one  defign ;  the  only  method 
which  has  occafioned  a  favourable  termination  of  fimilar  calami- 
ties, and  at  leaft  one  of  thofe  fituations  in  which  the  boafted  riglts 
and  natural  equality  of  man  will  not  apply.  The  Calamity  muft 
Save  happened  nearly  fo  far  north  as  the  Mofambic  Channel,  or 
Hynesmuft  have  multiplied  the  rivers  that  he  paflTed,  and  the  ca» 
lamities  he  endured.  There  is,  on  the  whole,  an  air  of  candour 
in  the  Narrative,  and  Mr.  Carter  has  not  weakened  the  pathos  by 
an  affectation  of  fentimental  refinement*  It  is  an  interefting  (lory, 
properly  related  :  we  have  only  to  regret,  with  our  author,  that 
want  of  fubordination  which,  by  uniting  the  powers*  of  all,  might 
siave  impelled  them  to  an  effe&ual  and  fuccefsful  exertion. 

jtjbort  Account  of  the  Affairs  of  Ireland  during  the  Tears 1783*  4, 

and  fart  of  5.     In  a  Letter  from  a  Clergyman  in  Ireland  to  bit 

Friend  in  America.     8ow.     2/.     Debrett.     1 79 2.      4 

This  Recount,  though  (hort,  is  apparently  candid  and  difpaf* 

donate.    It  comprehends  the  period  of  the  congref*,  of  the  at- 

.  ftmpts  to  reform  the  representation,  aad  of  the  commercial  pro- 

.  ppfctipns.     The  author  feems  the  decided  friend  of  Mr*,,Flood, 

whom  he. follow*  and  defends  in  fome  apparent  tergiversations. 

Ybi  Grumbler:  containing  Sixteen  EJfays,  by  the  late  F.  Grofa  Efj. 
F.A.S.-  izmo.     1/.  6d.     Hooper.    '1791^ 

Thefe  little  Efiays  are  the  production  of  the  late  facetious  Mr. 
Grofe :  they  were  addrefled  to  the  editor  of  a  periodical  paper,  his 
intimate  friend,  and  probably  pa blifhed  by  him.  The  author  feems 
to  delight,  and  to  excel,  in  familiar  defcriptions  of  uncommon 
ckafaders  and  peculiar  purfuits.  He  is  at  all  times  etfy,  fprighu 
iy,  and  good  humoured ;  and  we  would  recommend  his  Eflays^ as 
a  plea^ng  companion  in  a  poft-chaife,  or  a  chearful  entertainer 
during  the;  bleak  eatterly  winds  of  fpring,  when  fire  isftill  agree- 
Able.  -  .rWc.MAuot  fc|e^  a  more  humorous  (or,  it  U  /aid,  a  more 

Iks  faithful) 
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faithful)   defcription  than  that  which  he  gives  of  himfelf.    We 
fhall  prefer,  however,  the  more  interefting  paflages. 

'  To  begin  with  my  age — I  am  fomewhat  paft  fifty,  and.  though 
of  a  hale  cenftitution,  I  have  nevcrthelefs  received  various  bodily 
items  and  hints,  that  I  am  not  exactly  what  I  was  twenty  years  ago. 
Now,  as  the  idea  of  a  decline  is  by  no  means  an  agreeable  one,  I 
comfort  myfelf  by  attributing  every*  ach  and  pain  to  the  change- 
able wrather  of  our  climate,  with  which,  ufing  the  freedom  of  an 
Englifhmanj  I  am  continually  finding  fault.  I  am  alfo  fome times 
led  to  conceive  the  ladies  do  not  treat  me  with  their  ufual  atten- 
tion ;  but  this  I  charge  to  the  extreme  folly  of  the  prefent  times, 
which  i  cannot,  however,  help  condemning. 

*  The  make  of  my  perfon  is  not  a  little  calculated  to  produce 
difcontent ;  for  though  my  body  contains  as  many  cubic  inches  of 
Hem  as  would  form  a  perfonal  man,  tnefe  are  fo  partially  distribu- 
ted, that  my  circumference  is  nearly  double  my  height ;  added  to 
this,  I  have  that  appendage  to  my  back,  which  is  by  vulgar  natu- 
ralifts  held  as  a  mark  of  nobility,  entitling  the  bearer  to  the  ap- 
pellation of— -My  L6rd.  The  frequent  recapitulation  of  this  title 
makes  me  diflike  to  (lir  abroad  on  foot ;  I  cannot  ride  on  horfc- 
back,  and  have  not  a  fu ffacient  income  to  afford  a  carriage,  except 
on  extraordinary  occajkms.* 


'  Having,  from  thefe  and  various  other  circumfbmces,  acqui- 
red a  habit  of  grumbling  on  ajl  occasions,  and  having  neither 
wife,  children,  nieces,  or  dependants,  the  common  objects  on 

'  whom  thefe  acrimonious  particles  are  ufually  difcharged,  I  have 

*  by  degrees  grumbled  away  all  my  acquaintances,  except  one  old 
deaf  lady,  and  thereby  at  length  found  my  error,  and  in  vain  en- 
deavoured  to  correct  it ;  but,  alas !  it  has  taken  too  deep  root  in 
my  conftitution.  This  has  obliged  me  to  alter  my  plan,  and  con- 
vert this  difpofition  to  the  public  fervice,  by  venting  my  fpleen 

>  on  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  times.  If  by  accident  it  (hould  in 
any  infbmce  produce  a  reformation,  I  mall  have  done  fome  good  ; 

.  if  nor,  it  will  at  lead,  in  a  fcarcity  of  news,  ferve  to  fill  up  a 
fpace  in  your  paper,  and  fave  you  the  trouble  of  reviving  fome 
bloody  murder,  or  fabricating  fome  wonderful  feawnonfter  driven 
aihore  near  Deal  or  Dover/ 

Curjory  Criticifm  on  tbt  Edition  of  Sbakffioart  fmhUJbtd  hy  Edmmd 

Malo*$.    %vo.    21. 6d.    Hookham.    179a. 

Is  it  ?   No,  it  cannot  be.   Yet  what  other  pen  drops  fuch  gall, 

'  what  other  tongue  can  utter  fuch  abufe  ?     There  were  fome  **» 

marks  on  the  Uft  edition  of  Shakfpeare,  published  in  1783*  which 

we  noticed  in  our  Lvith  volume,  with  a  full  proportion  of  com- 

plaifance  to  the  Remarket,  not  without  reprehending  many  iav 

proper 
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proper  pafieges,  and  mack  exceptionable  condod.  We  have, 
therefore,  drawn  down  on  ourfelves  the  fulAeft  torrent  of  the  meft 
contemptible  abufe,  which  we  (hare  with  Mr.  Malone  and  the  au- 
thors of  the  Monthly  Review.  But  we  are  well  contented  with 
the  abufe  of  fuch  authors,  and  we  can  bid  htm  farewell  without 
feeling  one  fpark  of  refentment.  His  anger  agaiaft  Mr.  Majone 
is  excited  by  his  preferring  the  quartos  to  the  folios,  and  the.  firft 
to  the  fecond  folio.  In  defence  of  his  darling  folios,  he  is  per- 
fectly Quixotic:  we  (hall  imitate. one  of  the  knight's  antagonilb; 
and,  hamg  looked  at  this  redoubtable  heroin  bis  terrirymg/onn, 
quietly  return  to  our  4  den,9  and  fleep,  unprovoked  to  the  com- 
bat. 

The  Principles  of  the  French  Conftitution,  tr inflated  from  the  Cate- 
-    ebifme  de  la  Conflitutione  of  M.  Njon,  to  which  is  added,  The 

Principles  of  Government.     &*uo.     zs.    Jordan.     179*. 

This  catechifm  we  have  already  noticed.  The  Dialogue,  now 
firft  added  to  it,  is  reprehenfible  in  its  fub dance,  and  not  appli- 
cable in  the  tenour  of  its  argument.  The  teafoning  is  exadly 
fuch  as  will  captivate  the  pcaiant,  without  the  fmalkft  foundation 
in  good  fenfe,  when  applied  to  the  extenfive  fcale  which  is  the 
objeel  of  the  '  Scholar.'  It  is  teaching  a  child  to  cry  for  the 
noon,  becaufe  by  this  means  he  has  obtained  a  Giver  medal. 

The  Life  of  Mrs,  Goecb,  written  bj  Herfelf  dedicated  to  the  Public. 
3  Vols.  12*10. '9/*  Kearilcy.  1792. 
The  prefent  rage  for  anecdotes,  and  for  information  refpedtag 
the  indifcretions  of  the  great,  may  render  thefe  volumes  accept- 
able, and  the  lady  may  attain  her  purpofe.— We  can  only  add,  to 
every  reflecting  mind  and  feeling  heart,  the  accounts  will  be  pain- 
ful; forfcarcely  of  any  one,  introduced  in  this  volume,  are  there 
half  as  many  indifcretions  recorded  as  of  herfelf: 

'  We  thought  fo  once,  but  now  we  know  it.' 

Confederations  on  tbcCaufts  of  the  high  Frice  of  Grain,  and  ether 

Article*  ef  Prwi/hu,  for  a  Number  of  Tears  back  ;  and  Prof  of* 

tionsfor  reducing  them :  with  oceajSonal  Remark's.    Bj  Cafbariar 

Phillips.     $«/#.     2/.     Phillips.     1792. 

Mrs.  Phillips  confiders  the  high  rents  of  land  as  the  principal 

caufe  of  the  dearness  of  provi£ons ;  and  the  chief  remedy  propo- 

fed  is  therefore  the  redaction  of  thofe  rents.     This  meafure,  (be 

obferves,  will  probably  not  meet  with  the  approbation  of  the 

Umded-intereft  :  box  ihe  reminds  all  thofe  of  this  deicription,  that 

they  might  bear  a  reduction  in  the  rents  of  their  eftates,  if  their 

expences  in  houfe-keeping  (hould  be  reduced  at  the  fame  time ; 

£d  this,  ihe  endcavouraUo  convince  them,  would  certainly  be 
1  cafe. 

Mrs, 
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Mrs.  Phillips  may,  perhaps,  bare  juftiy  enough  pointed  opt 
the  root  of  the  evil ;  but  we  much  Tear  that  her  ^arguments  will 
not  prove  fuificieat  to  remove  it*  Let  as,  however,  applaud  the 
goodaefs  of  her  intention,  and  enumerate  fome  other  .particulars 
<«o  which  ihe  adverts. 

$he  obfems,  that  many  of  the  rich  con  fume  more  than, a  pound 
ia  the  day,  of  the  aneft  floor,  in  hair  powder ;  that  much  of  this 
-  grata  islikewife  coafosied  in  the  maaufaftut*  of  (larch ;  that  the 
'tiocreafed  quantity  of  malt  used  for  dtftilttag-fpirits,  moil  tend,  to 
« advance  the  price  of  grain ;  and  that  the  great  number,  of,  dogs 
-&ept  is*  at  farther addition.tp  tae-sacoaaoaience. 

The  proposals  which  Mrs.  Phillips  offers  for  reducing  the  j^ice 
ofprovifions,  arise  naturally  from,  the  ca>ufts,aboye  afligncdof 
.  their  deamefs ;  and  it  is  therefore  unneceflary  to  mention  them. 
But  we  cannot  conclude  without  complimenting  ber  on  the  pains 
lhe  has  taken  to  investigate  this  interefting  fubje£L  v  Her  obferva- 
'  dons,  as  a  female  writer,  are  uncommonly  extensive ;  and  (he  feems 
to  be  well  acquainted  both  with  domefticand  rural  economy. 

J  Pltia  Mmm's  Tbwgbti  <m  tber  frefint  Brut  *f  Sugar,  &c.  3  w. 
u.  Debrett.  1792. 
The  author  of  this  pamphlet  imputes  the  prefent  high  price  pf 
fugar  to  a  Variety  of  caofes  ;  some  of  which,  however*  feem  apt 
likely  to  operate  much  within  the.  period  of  the  late  extraordinary 
rife  in  the  price  of  this  commodity.  He  endeavours  to  perfuaide 
his  readers,  that  a  monopoly  and  fpeculation  in  fugar  mud  ever 
be  in  a  great  meafure  impracticable  ;  and  he  argues  againft  a  re- 
duction of  the  drawback  on  ks  exportation. 

We  will  not  take  upon*  us  to  decide  concerning  the  juftnefs  of 
'  bis  ftatement;  from  our  own  knowledge  of  the  fubjed ;  but  there 

*  ieems  to  be  fome  reafon  for  fufpccling  him  of  a  partiality  towards 
the  inteiefb  of  the  Weft  India  planters  and  merchants. 

An  Addrefs  td  ber  Roy  a!  High  n eft  thfDucbtfs  c/Terk,  agdinfi  the  Vfi 
.v/Sagar.     8w.    6sL    Darton.     Jf^u 
This  author,  upon  the  fpecious  pretext  of  an  abhorrence  to  the 
%  fltrve-trade,  eernefHy  recommends  to  the  due  Ws  of  York  the  to- 
tal difufe  of  fugar  in  her  family ;  no*  doobting  that  die  example 

*  of  her  royal  higaaefs  would  be  followed  by  every  .pexfrn.  of*  rank 
in  the  kingdom.     The  petition  reminds  as  of  tbatwhich.  wu  jut* 

aiented  to  his  majeftyt  foon  after  his^aocealon,  by 1  the  wig^nvtkerf  ; 
t  and  it  will  probably  .meet  with  similar  attention.  The*  Address, 
:Jwwever,  is.  neatly  printed,  upon  good  paper;  audi  the. aajboj, 
>we  may  naturally  .conclude,  has  .taken  care  to  preftnt  her  royal 

*  bighaei*  with  an  elegant  copy. 

7  «a# 
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f?r  £^rtf  of  Adultery  and  Proftkutron  j  oafofr  «ar  Inquiry  into  the 
Caufes  of  their  frtftnt  alarming  Increafe,  and  Jonu  M*a*$  recwm- 
mended  for  checking  their  Progref**  8«A  ts.  Veraor.  1792. 
This1  aethor  treats  his  fofcjett  with  great  perfpicutty  and  good 
fehfe.  The  irft  eaofe  whioh  he  affigns  for  the  increafe  of  adul- 
tery and  prostitution,  h  the  example  of  men  of  rank  and  fortune* 
which  ItffehfiMy  **teftd*  in  influence  over  the  morals  of  others* 
The  fecond  caofe,  he  thinks,  is  to  be  fought  for  in  the  ltupuy  - 
afid  opulence  of  the  narkm.  A  third  caafe  is  tte  ready  circula- 
tion, afforded  by  the  pubtid  prints,  to  the  hiAances  which  happen 
of  thofe*  vtee*.  '  They  are  told,  ht  obferves,  as  articles  of  news* 
aAd  as  commoh  occern*rtce*s,  which  exche  neither  rurprife  nor  in- 
dignation. It  may  be  ^aeftiontd,  /ays  Yte,  whether  a  wdl-regn- 
lited  police  mould  ailniit  of  the  circulation  of  fuck  debaodie* 
rfes  ?• 

As  a  fourth  eaofe  of  the  profligacy  of  the  prefrnt  age,  die  an* 
tftor  conftders  that  faffs  of  novels  and  romances*  which  people  of 
aft  ranks  and  ages  now  fo  greedily  devour  j  a  new  (pocies  of  enter* 
tainment,  almoft  totafly  unknown  in  former  agtt*  The  bad  e& 
feds  of  thii  practice  are  placed  ki  a  clear  point  of  view,  and 
ftrongfy  fupported  by  obferratkm ;  hot  we  (baM  proceeir  to  sen*. 
tion  die  means  propofed  for  checking  the  progrefs  of  adultery  and 
proftitnttbn.  Thefe  are,  to  difcourage  celibacy,  wad  encooragw 
marriage ;  a  more  regular  and  ievere  police  directed  agaia&  ail 
Bootes  of  HI  fame ;  and  a  total  change  in  the  fy&en  of  modem 
female  education. 

d*  the  Prevention  of  Crimes,  and  on  the  Advantages  of  folitary  Is? • 
prifonment:  By  J.  Brenvjfer,  A.M.  8*t.  is.  Clarke.  179a. 
This  judicious  and  humane  author's  works  we  have  formerly 
had  occafion  to  commend.  What  he  obferves  refpe&ing  the  inftU 
tutions  calculated  to  prevent  crimes,  we  fully  approve.  Solitary 
imprisonment  is  a  fobjed  that  requires  a  fuller  difcuflion  than  he 
has  given,  and  a  more  full  -examination  than  we  have  yet  been, 
able  to  bellow.    We  have  many  doubts  of  its  propriety. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
GfcfcTLtfHEH,  Feb,  10,  1791. 

AS  I  look  on  the  inclofed  Paper  to  be  a  fort  of  Literary  Cnriofhy% 
I  take  the  liberty  of  fending  it  to  you.  And  (bouk)  yon  jndge  it 
proper  to  have  a  place  in  your  ufeful  work,  I  hope  to  fee  it  in  an 
Englijb  drefs — I  underftand  it  is  a  French  t  ran/lot  ion  of  a  definition, 
of  rather  zdifiinQion,  made  by* the  princefs  Dafchkard,  between 
a  limply  houeft  man,  and  a  virtuous  man,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Ruf- 
fian Dictionary ,  now  publHhing  at  Peteriburg.  I  am,  Gentle* 
«icn,  your  humble  fervant. 

Wo 
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"Wc  are  much  obliged  to  *ur  friendly  correspondent,  and  we 
think  the  inclosed,  paper  truly  carious :  we  hare  consequently 
Subjoined  a-  traoflation  of  it*. 

'  HE  deferves  the  name  of  a  virtuous,  man,  who,  having  fub- 
deed  bis  paflions,  is  guided  by  juiiice.  This  firft  principle  of  - 
virtue  induces  him  to  prefer  truth  to  trtry  thing,  and  to  fulfil 
every  duty  and  obligation,  even  when  oppofed  by  his  interefts  or 
pergonal  enjoyments.  The  love  of  hjs  country  excites  not  only  a 
zealous  activity,  bat  renders  him  ready  .and  able,  in  cafes  of  ne-  . 
efftty,  to  mafae  the  greateft  tacriskes  :  virtue  givei  him  hrmneis 
and  courage,  and  be  becomes  capable  of  brilliant  a&ions.  Not 
contented  with  barely  doing  his  duty  like  others,  he  eagerly  facri- 
ices  bis  peribnai  intercfts,  to  render  his  country  the  moft  diitin- 
gesfbed  services.  ..  In  private  lift,,  he  is.  equally  attentive  to  his 
slaty,  and  anfwers  the  claims  of  relationfhip  and  friend  (hip  with 
the  greatejt  esa&riefe.  %  .Every  kindred  virtue, .  prefcribed  by  the 
law  of  natures  .by  religion*  or  the  laws  of  bis  country,  are  fami- 
liar  tor  him  rn/atitndet  faered  friendship,  Elial  and  paternal  do* 
tiea,  wfcbthe  other  moral  virtues,  are  the  feelings  which  warm  and 
aftiajiire  his  foul.  Humanity  and  candour,  in  judging  of  human 
sailings,  unite  hi  in  with  peace  and  good  humour  to  mankind; 
storxaii  the  trSaqmlGty  of  his  foul  be  troubled  but  by  vice,  for 
the  ftrength  of  hji  judgment  enables  him  to  forvey  every  objeft  in 
fee  proper  view:  the  paffioos  have  no  influence  on  him* 

'  •  The  htttft  man  does  his  duty-  The  «sWyt«r  nan  improves 
what  honefty  dictates.  Executing  with  a  zeal,  more  confiderable, 
feore  ardent,  whh  greater  activity  and  rapidity,  he  hurries  on  to 
voluntary  (ervices,  and  thinks  theie  a  funlcient  recompence. 

*  The  hpptft  man  docs  no  harm.  The  virtuous  man,  fo  far  from 
doing  harm,  has  always  in  his  view  the  moft  derated  and  heroic 
aftions.:  thefe  are  his  models. ' 

•  XJnfliaken  in  his  principles,  founded  on  virtue,  he  follows  the 
path  of  jifaice,  on  moved  by  envy  or  human  frailty :  the  confoHngr 
teftimony  of  bis  conference  renders  him  tranquil  and  happy,  in- 
dependent of  authority  or  accidents.  In  a  word;  the  virtuoo* 
snan  diftirtguifhet  him  felt  as  much  by  an  elevated  foal  as  by  an 
enlightened. geiilos.  This  laft  quality  is  fo  much  the  more  cJTen* 
tial,  as- without  underftanding  it  is  often  difficult  to  difcover  the 
feeret  and  obfeure  paths  of  juftice*  which  is'  the  bafis  of  tytry 
virtue,* 


WE  are  ferry  that  we  cannot  with  propriety  engage  in  the  pri- 
vate correspondence  requefled.  It  will  be  fufficiently  private  to 
fay,  in  this  place,  that  the  fubjed  fhall  be  examined  with  particu- 
lar care.  The  reviewer  is  conicious  of  no  error.  He  is  oertaia 
that  none  was  defigned. 
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FOURTH      VOLUME 

OFTrfE 

NEIV   A  R.R  A  tf  G  EME  Nf 

OF      t    II   E 

CRITICAL     REVIEW. 

FOREIGN    ARTICLES. 

La  Pruffe  Litleraire fous  Frederic  ILpeurfervirde  Continuation. 
a  FEJfai  fur  la  Vie  kg  It  Rerrie  de  ce  Ron  Par  At.  PAbhe 
Denina*     3  Toms*     8vo.  '  KofFman,  Berlin. 

T  ITERAliY  hiftory  is  the  creation  of  our  own  period*  and 
*-#  contains  a  pichire  of  the  mind  in  one  region,  its  various 
exertions  -in  the  different  acquisitions,  either  purely  inteUc&ual, 
or  more  pra&ical  and  manual.     The  late  king  of  Pruffia  did 
not  ftrike  the  fpark,  but  he  cherifhed  the  almolt  imperceptible! 
fire,  rai fed  the  flame,  and  extended  its  general  warmth,  its  ani~ 
gating  heat.    The  (ands  of  Brandenburg  became  the  csadles 
in  which  genius  fometimes  began  to  flourim,  but  more  often  the 
confervatory  in  which  the  genius  of  other  countries  expanded 
with  freih  vigour.    Our  prefect  author  does  not  confine  himfelf 
to, either  clafL  nor  to  any  one  art;  merit,  of  every  kind,  con- 
nected with  Pruffia,  and  the  connexions  are  fometimes  a  little 
lemQte,  is  his  fubjeit.     His  articles  confequently  amount  to 
aqar  i  ^00,  and  he  fcruples  not  to  aflert  that  there  are  at  pre- 
lent*  in  the  proteftant  provinces  of  Germany,  more  writers  than 
in  the  whole  kingdom  of  France.    He  fpeaks,  however,  of  li- 
terary men  who  were  never  authors,  and  of  authors  who  have 
been,  but,  a  {hart  time  in  Pruffia »  though  he  confines  himfelf 
alfo  to  the  forty-fix  years  of  Frederic's  reign,  yet  thofe  who  at 
hfeacceffion  were  ola,  and  others  who  at  his  death  had  juft  be- 
gun their  literary  career,  are  equallv  the  fubje&s  of  his  remarks, 
pud  his  hiflory  confequently  includes  more  than  an  age.  In  ge- 
neral, the  articles  are  neither  crowded  with  dates,  and  circum- 
Afp.  Vol.  IV.  New  Aa.it,  LI  fiances 
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{ranees  only  personally  important,  nor  with  very  extenfive  cri- 
tical reflections*  The  number  oi  authors  has  extended  it  to 
three  odavos* 

r  Of  one  thing*  he  okfcrves,  I  have  feafcely  any  doubt :  many 
of  the  Germans  will  think  that  I  have  faid  to*  little  of  them  -v 
foreigners  that  my  details  are  too  extenfive.  But  let  me  affure 
the  former  that,  however  concife  toy  accounts  may  appear  ta 
them,  I  have  faid  more  than  is  known  in  Italy,  in  France,  in 
Spain,  and  perhaps  even  in  England.  To  the  latter  I  would 
fuggeft,  that  three  or  four  of  the  iioo  authors  and  artifts  of 
whom  I  fpeak,  would  have  filled  all  my  volumes,  if  I  had  only 
detailed  what  themfelves  or  their  difciples  have  written  of  them  > 
and  one  of  the  fix  clafles  of  authors  to  which  my  work  extends, 
might  have  filled  twice  as  many  fhcets/  The  Life  of  Bufching, 
for  inftance,  written  at  the  age  of  fixty-five  by  himfelf,  with  a 
very  concile  account  ofjiis  works,  equals  in  extent  two  of  thefe 
volumes ;  and  the  Life  of  Wolff  by  Ludwig,  compofcd  feven- 
teen  years  before  he  ceafed  to  write,  is  equally  copious.  Our 
author  intended  to  have  added  a  fourth  volume,  but  he  has  aban- 
doned this  plan,  and  we  find  only  a  Supplement  annexed  to  the 
third. 

The  Introduction  contains  a  general  view  of  literature  in 
Pruffia.  The  abbfe  begins  with  detailing  the  firft  progrefil  of 
letters  and  arts  in  the  rates  which  at  prefent  comppfe  the  Pmf- 
fian  monarchy,  till  the  year  1530.  The  dawn  of  literature  feems  % 
to  have  been  at  the  acceffion  of  the  Houfe  of  Hohenzolkm,  of  * 
which  the  anceftor  of  the  prefent  family  was  a  younger  brother* 
ind  for  two  centuries  before,  though  the  crufadcrs  illuminated 
m  fome  degree  trie  minds  of  die  people,  and  the  eftablifhment 
6f  the  Teutonic  order  gave  fome  little  expanfion  to  the  mental 
exertions,  there  fcarcely  exifts  a  fingte  chronicle  which  proves 
that  the  priefts  and  monks  could  write  or  read.  The  Reforma- 
tion was,  in  every  view,  favourable  to  literature  and  tb  fcienefr* 
and  the  difputes  which  this  great  event  produced,  teemed,  in  our 
author's  opinion,,  to  have  led  to  the  vaft  fyftem  of  Leibnitt,  a 
philofopher  who  divides,  with  Newton,  the  credit  of  thedeepeft 
penetration  and  the  foundeft  judgment  which. ever  adbrted 
mankind.  Under  the  great  elector,  and  in  the  reign  of  thte  fifft 
king  of  Prtiflia,  the  proerefs-was  rapid;  and  though  checked 
awhile  by  the  brutality  of  Frederic- William,  the  delay  was  cote- 
penfated  by  the,aufpicious  influence  of  Frederic  II.  This  won- 
derful man,  born  alternately  to  raife  our  admiration  of  the  pdfter 
of  genius,  and  to  deprefs  numan  pride,  by  fhowing  how  £#ofs 
the  errors  were  into  which  minds  of  fuperior  excellence  could 
fall,  gave  a  new  impulfe  to  every  kind  of  mental  activity,  and 
was  the  great  patron  of  literature  for  near  half  a  century,  though 
fre  turned  die  <:ourfe  of  fcience  into  fome  erroneous  channels.  • 
»  •  The 
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The  new  fyftem  of  education,  female  inftruSibn,  fttfirign  alli- 
ances, and  the  liberty  of  the  prefe,  contributed  to  extend  the 
literary  vieWs  of  the  Pruffians,  and  add  to  their  information* 
The  changes  made  in  the  courfe  of  ftudtes,  and  iii  the  ufe  of 
languages,  had  their  influence  \  and  the  abbe  explains  at  fotne 
length  the  progrefs  of  national  literature,  and  the  German  lan- 
guage. ' 

The  author  next  adverts  to  the  ftateof  each  fcience  in  differ- 
ent  periods,  and  points  out  the  gradual  progrefs.  To  Wolff 
the  abbe  attributes  touch  of  the  fceptrcum  which*  tinder  the  au~ 

3 /ices  and  guidance  of  the  late  Frederic,  gained  fo  ftable  a  found- 
ation. That  author  had  toimefted  his  moral  and  philosophical 
fyftem  without  attending^  to  the  prophets  and  the  fathers*  what* 
therefore,  their  mafter  had  overlooked,  \he  fcholarswere  not 
very  attentive  to,'  and  the  German  divines  became  rather  me- 
taphyficians  than  theolojrifls.  But  every  excefs  carries  with  it 
its  peculiar  remedy;  and  as  in  the  prefent  ftate  of  theology  in 
England,  where  the  unitarians  are  balanced,  perhaps  more  than 
balanced,  by  the  methodifts,  fo  in  Pruflia  the  indecifion  of  the 
greater  number  introduced  a  drifter  fed,  denominated  indifcri- 
minately  Pietifts,  the  illuminated,  frce-mafons,  &c.  who  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  fecretly  catholics,  but  whom  we  (hould  rather  fufpfccfc 
to  be  Moravians.  They  mull  ( ftrive  for  the  mattery'  among 
themfelves. 

Jurifprudence  flourishes  in  Gertnany  like  a  tree  in  its  favour- 
ite and  native  foil.  Its  foliage  is  luxuriant,  and  its  influence  is 
extenfivc.  The  foundation  is  the  civil  law.  Medicine  owes 
much  of  its  fame  to  the  univeriity  at.  Halle,  where  Hoffman  and 
Stahl  flourifhed.  Since  that  period,  other  univerfities  have 
eclipsed  the  Pruffian  by  their  fplendor  j  yet  our  own  annals  have 
often  borne  a  chcarful  teftimony  to  the  merits  of  Walter,  Selle, 
Meckel,  Eller,  Gleditfch,  and  Meyer;  neither  (hould  their  pre- 
deceffors  Pott  and  Margraaf  be  forgotten. 

In  works  of  imagination,  poetry,  the  drama,  and  mufic,  the 
Pruffians,  under  Frederic,  have  ftepped  far  beyond  their  ancef- 
tors  in  the  time  of  the  great  elector.  But  thefe  writings  are 
ftifficientty  known :  one  pafTage  we  are  tempted  to  tranflate. 
f  However  interefting,  well-written,  or  pleating,  the  Sorrows 
of  Werter,  Guilelmina,  and  Sophia,  may  appear,  they  are  in- 
conltderable  in  comparifon  of  the  works  of  other  nations. 
London  an4  Paris  furnifh  more  in  fix  weeks  than  Germanjrin 
fix  year*.  The  Engliih,  before  they  traverfed  the  globe  with 
their  fleets,  and  colleded  in  their  ifland  the  produ&ions  of  the 
two  worlds,  had  a  theatre,  but  no  romances.  It  is  probable 
thity  if  the  Germans  had  more  opportunities  of  travelling  and 
extending  their  knowledge,  they  would  be  as  rich  in  this  de- 
partment of  literature  as  they  are  already  in  works  of  erudition:* 
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On  the  German  language,  as  a.  poetical  and  a  dramatic  oncotic 
abbe's  remarks  are  much  too  uncivil  and  partial. 

The  progrefs  of  h'ftory  and  geography  is  next  confideraL 
But  hiftory  was  in  the  hands  of  Frederic,  and  no  one  dared* 
to  rival  the  man  who  had  200,000  men  under  his  command* 
In  geography,  the  names  of  Hubner  and  Bufching  are  alone 
confpicuous;  and  in  this  country  the  fame  of  either  is  not 
very  considerable.  To  the  former*  indeed,  we  mult  allow  the 
merit  of  yaft  and  extenfive  refearch  ;  but  we  mult  add,  that  his 
work  is  heavy,  ill-arranged,  nnplealinju  and  uninterefting.  In 
the  military  art,  Frederic  auo  bore  no  brother  near  his  throne  i 
and  among  the  numei  ous  generals  in  the  Pruffian  fervice,  we 
can  only  aiftinguiih  three  or  four  who  have  written  on  their 
pro/eiEon.  Frederic's  fecret  military  inftru&ions  were  be- 
trayed eithjer  by  accident  or  by  treachery,  and  he  was  oppofed 
in  war  by  armies  trained  by  his  own  methods* 

The  rrul&an  preachers  are  ript  entitled  to  confiderable  ap- 
plaufe ;  but  our  author  refcues  fome  names  from  oblivion,  ap- 
parently with  juihee. .  In  traadations,  the  Germans  have  beea 
forward  and  generally  able ;  in  works  of  cod  difcuffion  and 
grave  reflexion  they  have  excelled.  Of  typography  they  are 
Laid  to  have  been  the  inventors.  Let  us  transcribe  a  note  on 
this  fubjeCt  from  our  author :  , 

1  The  count  Torre  Rezxonico,  efteemed  by  all  the  learned  in 
Europe  for  his  extenfive  knowledge  and  accurate  tafte  in  the 
fine  arts,  found  at  Lyons  among  the  books  which  a  merchant 
had  bequeathed  to  the  library  of  a  convent,  plates  with  names 
and  whole  words,  engraved  by  a  Nuremberger,  anterior  to  the 
year  1380.  M.  de  Rezzonlco  has  given  us  reafon,  to  hope  that 
he  will  publifh  his  reflexions  on  this  fubjeCL'  If*  hqwever, 
Germany  claims  the  firft  invention  of  printing,  (he  has  been 
greatly  excelled  by  other  nations.  The  continued  ufe  of  the 
old  Gothic  characters,  the  badnefc  of  the  paper,  and  imperfection 
$f  the  types,  occafion  fome  enquiries  into  the  caufes  and  reafons 
of  this  predilection,  and  fuch  imperfections:  each  is  feverely 
reprobated.  Few  beautiful  editions  are  the  production  of 
Germans:  the  abbe's  work  is>  however,  printed  very  neatly, 
but  the  type  and  the  paper  are  evidently  not  German. 

The  fine  arts,  architecture,  painting,  and  engraving*  did  not 

f  ready  flourifh  in  Pruffia;  and,  in  general,  thofe  arts  in  which 
rederic  excelled,  have  failed  more  than  the  others.  It  is  rival- 
fhip  and  competition  which  give  them  force,  vigour,  and  acti- 
vity j  and  to  the  king  no  one  would  be  a  rival.  Frederic  alfo 
was  a  great  ceconomift.  He  would  notpenfion  ftudents  in  fo- 
reign countries;  and  having  exhaufted  his  models  on  paper, 
without  greatly  adding  to  his  own  tafte,  his  later  works  were 
often  defective.    Calling  ftatucs  is  ftill  understood,  and  a  late 
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cme  of  Catherine  If.  was  executed  at  Berlin:  defigns  in  mini- 
ature, as  fubfenrient  to  the  porcdlain  manufafture,  were  alfo* 
fuccefsfully  ftucfied. 

The  work  itTeFf  is  an  alphabetical  colle&ton  of  lives  of  differ- 
ent authors,  either  born  in,  or  reraotily  conne&ed  with,  Pruflia. 
Many  of  thefe  are  unheard  of,  or  unknowh  to  this  country,  and 
it  is  only  in  our  power  to  feleft  a  fpecimen  or  two  of  the  moflr 
interefting  accounts.  We  (hall  firff  choofe  that  of  the  prefent 
^zarina,  whom  wcihould  fcarcdy  have  expefied  among  a  fet  of 
German  literati. 

*  Catherine  II.  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  born  at  Stettin,  in  1729; 
It  may  be  confidered  among  the  many  Angular  circumftances 
jn  the  life  of*  Frederic,  that  this  great  princefs,  whofe  reign  has 
been  as  brilliant  as  his  own,  (hould  have  drawn  her  firft  breach 
in  the  dominions  of  his  rather.  She  was  alfo  the  only  fovpreigu 
admitted  into  the  academy  of  which  he  was  the  chief,  and  in  fome 
meafure  the  colleague.  We  (hall  only  fpealc  of  her  here  as  her  hif- 
%ory  is  connected  with  our  work.  Her  fatherjChriftian-Auguftus^ 
prince  of  Anhait  Zerbft,  had  been  educated  at  Berlin  under  Fre- 
deric I.  in  a  college  of  princes  and  nobles,  the  original  of  the  <  aca- 
demy of  nobles,*  or  the  *  military  fchool,'  founded  by  Frederic 
il.  in  1764.  The  prince  of  ZerWr  ferved  in  the  Pruffian  army, 
when  he  left  the  college,  and  foon  after  married  a  princefs  of 
Holirein,  a  relation  of  Elizabeth-Sophia,  third  wife  of  the  duke 
of  Brunfwic.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Feckdn,  a  villa 
of  the  dukes  of  Brunfwic.  Duke  Ferdinand,  to  whom  th4 
fcoufe  at  prefent  belongs,  prefervet  the  chamber  where  the  ce- 
remony was  performed  with  a  fort  of  veneration.  The  princg 
was  governor  of  Stettin  when  his  wife  was  delivered  of  Sophia- 
Auguftina-Frederica,  who  afterwards  affumed  the  name  of  Ca- 
therine. This  auguft  emprefs  always  (ho wed  a  confiderable 
afFeftion  for  the  place  of  her  birth,  and  has  given  fome  folid 
proofs  of  her  attachment*  She  feems  to  have  an  equal  regard 
for  Brunfwic,  where  (he  was  educated  with  the  duchefs  who  had 
negoctated  the  marriage  of  her  mother.  It  was  not  at  that  time 
«bc  cuftom  in  Germany  to  allow  inftru&ors  for  the  prim/effes: 
the  ladies  who  attended  them  taught  them  what  was  thought 
propfcr  they  (hould  learn.  A  countefs  Gioannini,  a  SileAan^ 
of  an  Italian  family,  had  the  greateft  lhare  in  tht  early  inft  ruc- 
tion of  the  young  princefs  of  Zerbftj  and  the  ^oung  ladies  of 
the  families  of  the  French  refugees  taught  her  the  larigtage  of 
their  country.  Some  clergymen  of  the  Lutheran  perfuafion 
■were  employed  td  inftru£t  her  in  the  principles  of  their  religion ; 
and  this  did  not  prevent  the  Lutherans  from  afterwards  defend- 
ing her  adoption  of  the  Greek  religion,  when  (he  was  married 
Co  die  grand  duke.  In  confequence  of  this  change,  (he  rtiuft 
ftaprc  become  equally  tolerant  to  the  three  principal  Christian 
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fefis,  for  (he  mud  have  known  that  there  whs  only  a  flight  va- 
riation between  the  Lutheran  and  the  Greek  faith,  and  itill  lcf$ 
between  the  latter  and  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  On  the 
other  hand,  born  in  a  country  where  the  reformed  religion  was 
that  of  the  fovereigns^  ibe  could  not  cpnfider  Calviniffs  as  in  a 
#ate  of  utter  reprobation.  In  fa&,  when  file  mounted  the  throne, 
{he  equalled  Frederic  in  tolerance,  though  for  different  reafons. 

put  what  is  more  to  our  purpofe,  fhe  drew  up  with  her  own 
hand  the  plan  of  the  code  which  Ruflia  is  ftil'l  in  expe&ation  oL 
.  and  which  the  firft  Peter  had  hot  time  to  attempt.  The  auguft 
author  who  could  compote  the  rnoral  tale  of  Chlore  Czarewitz, 
inight  furely  write  the  biftory  of  her  empire,  or  at  leaft  of  her 
feigu>  as  Frederic  has  written  that  of  his  anceftors  and  the  bif- 
tory of  his  wars.  If  the  German  literature  Should  ever  contend 
with  the  French  for  the  extent  of  empire,  it  is  to  Catherine  that 
CJermany  tfill  be  indebted  for  viftory^ihould  fhe  obtain  it.  Under 
her  reign,  a  crowd  of  German  literati  have  been  employed,  and 
written  boolcs  in  Rufta.  *The  correfpondence  of  Frederic  and 
Catherine  is  fpQkep  of,  and  will  be  celebrated  among  the  mod 
remarkable  works  in  that  department;  and  Catherine  will  be 
commended  for  having  paid*  that  rcfpe&  Jo  her  country  which 
Frederic  refufed.  For,  though  Catherine  had  literary  corref- 
bondents  in  Paris  as  well  as  Frederic,  the  learned  Germans,  if 
we  except  the  S  wife  only,  have  not  received  fuch  attention  from 
the  late  King  of  JPruffia,  as  fome  of  them  have  from  the  empreft 
pf  Ruffia.' 

We  fhall  add  fome  o$her  remarks  relating  to  the  czarina  from 
fhe  Supplement.  *  Catherine  lh  has  not  only  compofed  the 
works  already,  mentioned,  and  the  *  Library  for  the  Great 
Dukes  Alexander  and  Conirantine,'  but  haspublifhed  in  17869 
jr,  many  other  works,  written  with  much  (girit  and  tafte,  par* 
ticularly  Obadiah,  an  oriental  Tale,  and  a  comedy  entitled  th$ 
Siberian  Schaman.  A  letter  from  her  to  the  prince  de  Lignc 
Jias  lately  appeared,  written  in  a  tone  of  pleafontry  which  would 
fcave  done  honour,  to  Frederic  II.  This  great  and  fortunate 
prince/s  writes,  with  the  lame  cafe  and  elegance,  German, 
frencli,  ?hcf  Ruffian.*  *      ■ 

We  Jbalj'acld  np  refle&jqris  pa, our  author's  opinions,  or  his 
Hlteious  remarks,  hut  proceed  to  fclc£l  another  cuticle,  which 
we  have  chofen  as  a  fpecimenof  his  pleafmg  and  agreeable  man- 
ner. Wd  may  add,  that  JiLs  French  is  of  the  modern  kind,  ner- 
vous energetic,  and  approaching  tp  the  English  idiom*  A 
tranfixor  who  coulu*  wjm  $0  give  an  English  verlion  cf  the  vo- 
lumes before  us,  would  have  little  trouble,  and  be  in  iittle  danger 
of  offending  py  fprejgn  hjiotps,  even  though  hjs  verfioa  &oul<( 
pe  literal. 

.    *  Jaiw  (Chriftian  David),  hpsn  at  GJauch?  in  the  neighbour 
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boot  of  Halle,  educated  in  the  fame  village;  firft  appointed  co«» 
diredor  of  one  o£  the  fchools,  and  afterwards  reflor  of  the  great 
fchool  at  Ifleben,  dependent  on  the  church  of  this  city :  a  town 
famous  for  giving  birth  to  Martin  Luther,  and  for  the  mine*  of 
copper  in  its  neighbourhood,  The  edition  of  the  firft  part  of 
the  Oder  of  Horace  has  eftablifhed  the  reputation  of  die  re&or 
Jani  j  :bot  it  is  doubted  whether  he  will.ever  finitti  this  work  »  . 
the  enthufiafm  which  he  felt  for  the  pretended  Offian  (hems  ttf 
have  feduced  him  from.thc4U«gntpoets  and  the  Latin  language; 
He  tranfiafed,  however,  the  iEneid  of  Virgil,  after  pubmhing 
feme  philosophical  works  from  the  Engltfk,  and  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Pere  Nketon  fronvShe  French.  He  gave  alfo  fome  apolo~ 
geticai  worksonthelteenryeftabbflimeatftofliaUe.  Therec- 
tor  of  Eifleben-fchool  hast  at  the  age  of  ifo,  a  third  wife,  having 
loft  the  two  former.  He  is  not,  therefore^  of  the  opinion  of 
other  redtors,  who  think  that*  to  educate  prpperly  the  children 
of  others,  the  reftor  (hould  have  none  of  his  own.  But  confti- 
tution  may  have  Tome  influence  on  the  fyftems  in  thefe  refpeds/ 

We  fhall  conclude  this  article,  but  we  mean  to  refunie  die 
work,  by  an  account  of  profeflbr  Kant.  His  new  fyftem,  of 
which  the  abbe  takes  -no- notice,  is  becoming  faflrionable,  and  is 
likely  to  change  the  flats  of  philofophy  and  metiphyfics  in  Ger- 
many. As  we  may  at  fixae  future  time  give  an  -account  of  it* 
this  (hort  life  of 'the  author  wiH  be  a  Suitable  introduction. 

<  Kant  (Emanuel),  profcibr  of  philofophy  in  the  unirerfity 
•f  Konigfbergyjwhere  he  was  born  in  1724,  is  themoft  cele- 
brated metaphyfician  in  Germany,  perhaps  in  Europe.  H$  H 
not  lefs  of  a  phHofopher  in  his  life  and  manners  than  in  his  difr 
coveries  in  the  moft  abftnnc  points  of  philofophy.  His  parents 
left  hmby  no  means  -a,  competence,  and  he  fupported  himtttf 
b^  private  le&ures.  The  place  of  (econd  librarian  of  KoninC 
kerg  fcarcely  brought  him  enough  to  -pay  die  rent  of  two  cham- 
bers; and  he  was  aimofl  without  neceffaries  when  he  loft  an  old 
friend,  an  EngHfh  merchant,  with  wborp  be  ufually  dined.  Ydt 
k  was  impofrble  to  draw  him  from  Konigfberg  to  place  him 
in  any  other  fituation:  bis  lore  for  hie  country  kept  Jum  in 
Prufia,  and  he  is  one  of  die-few  authors  who  have  never  ie$ 
jtheir  native  places.  Indeed  his  peculiar  ftudies  require  Ic^tra* 
veiling  to  extend  and  to  perfe&themJhan  any  other.  His  firft 
work  was  c  Thoughts  on  the  Eftimation  of  Itvinr  Forces^ 
printed  in  1746,  and  it  proves  that  this  do&rine  was  fafttoipftle 
in  the  centre  of  Germany,  as  well  as  at  Jttologna  in  the  cenrrp  of 
Italy;  for  F.  M.  Zanotti  wrote  on  this  fubjed  in  the  famejrear. 
Ten  years  elapfed  before  Kant  appeared  again  as  an  author.  I* 
1 755  hc  publiflied  his  «  Universal  Hiftory  and  Theory  of  the 
Heavens,  according  to  the  Principles  of  Newton/  The  En* 
£ltth  merchant,  his  friend  and  hoft,  engaged  him  probably  tb 
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compofe  this  work.  About  a  year  afterwards*  he  publilhed  bis 
Hiftory  of  the  moft  remarkable  Earthquakes,  but  be  was  ftill 
devoted  to  metaphyfics,  and  united  them  to  phtlofophy.  His 
fifftjfajps  intbfc:Jine:were:in  two .Latin  works,  publifbed  in 
*755.and  *?$6j  i,0«  *c  Principles  erf  Human  Knowledge/ 
Some  vears  after war<js  be  give  a  Demonttration  of,  the  iktf- 
.  tio&s  Subtilty  of  the  four  Figures  of  a  Syllogifra.;  and  after 
fane  other  wfcrks,:  published  one  entitled  c  The  only  pofliblc 
Bafis  on.u^iidiliieDemonilratiattiDfoberE^iftencc  of  a  God  can 
beTfounded.'*  In/i^e*  he  Avidcd -tfe  j>rize  propofed  by. the 
academy  of  Berlin  wkk ;,the  Jew  Mendelfohm,  c  on  the  Evi- 
denceto  bo  attained  irl  .Metaphyseal  Sciences. **— This  eflay 
did  htm  great  btoiouiv  and  from  this  period  M».  Kant  was  con- 
fideredas  a  clafficakauthor  in  fpecuiative:  philofophy.  .  His  fuc- 
cefs  contributed  probably  to  bis  attaining  the  chair  of  ordinary 

fofeffor  of  philofophy  in  1770,  when  he  was  forty-fix  years  okL 
fom  that  period,  and  indeed  from  1762,  he  has  not  pa  (Ted  a 
fingleyear  without  adding  to  his  reputation  by  fome  new  work* 
There,  is  not  an-  univeyfity  in  Germany  where  fome  profeflbr 
doesr^ot  boaft  of  .being  a  difciple.  of*  or  a  commentator  on, 
Kant. .  Neither :MaUcbranche  in  France,  nor  Locke  An  Eng- 
land, ever  enjoyed  fo  much  reputation  in  their  lives,  for  even 
(he  Jews  follow  his  principles  in  explaining  the  moft  difficult! 
paflages  in  the  Talmud.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  thofe  who  pro* 
fefe  his  philofophy ,do  not  understand  it,  but  with  great  labour, 
iinee  it  is  fo  intricate  and  deep*  .  One  of  his  works  is  entitled 
<  Thfe  Reveries  of  a  fpirituat Traveller,  explained  by  the  Reve- 
ries of  Metaphyfics.V  He  writes,  however,  occafionally  for  the 
world  at  large,  and  farnifhes  the  articles  to  the  Konigfberg  Ga- 
zette and: to  the  Berlin  Jouma^  publilhed  by  Giedike.  and 
Bjeftcr.'  •         ....«.,.';- 

r  We  muft  mention;  that  thofe  who  read  the  abbe  Dcnina's 
fetorfc,  ought  to  be  on  thek  guard  in  one  refped*.  The  titles  of 
the  works  are,  uniVerially  in  French,  though  many  of  thefe  are 
in  the  German  language,  and  fome  in  the  £atin  j  but  the  origi- 
nal Jaaguag*  is  Ja  no  inftance  pointed  out,  and:  readers  not  ac* 
quainted  with  the  German  may,  without  ibis  notice*. be  deceive 
cd, , by  ordering  volumes,  which  they  will  hot  uiulerftgnd, 

Jflcilai  Jofephi  Jfcqulfl  CdleBaried  ad  Botanicam  Gbenncam\ 
-r&ttjtiriam  ffaturaiem  Sptclantia.    3  Fob*  l2>uart.  maxim* 
Vindobbnse  1787 — 1789.  fcraus. 

f\  F  this  fpkn4i4  wjrjc  we  delayed  giying  any  account  till  we 
^^  bad  feenthe  progreflive  yolume* « appear  with  unimpaired 
fplendqr,  executed  with  the  fame  unwearied  attention.  The 
fii&^Bl  fjpot  in  which  they  are  published  prevents  us  from  re* 
.    .r*  ceiviiux 
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ceiving  thefti  -in  proper  time':  the  third  Volutfrtf  has  only  reach-J 
cd  this  countVy  very  lately.  /But  it  is  neceflary  to  give  the  hifi 
tory  of  the  publication.  ' 

In  the  year  1778  M.  Jaequin  publifhed  the  firft  Volume  of 
Mifcellanea  Auitriaca,  in  which  he  purpo&d-tt>  colled  difler-J 
cnt  eflays  relating  to  botany;  mineralogy,  cbemiftry,  zoology, 
and  every  -other  femnch  of  natural'  biftory,  which  might  appear 
of  importance  to  the  progrefs  of  each  of  thefe  feicnecs,  written 
either  by  himfelf  or  friends,  including  the  inaugUrftl  difleftatfons 
publifiied  in  the  Auftrian  dortf fnions  on  the  various  parts  of  hit 
very  extenfivc'plah.  Theieeond  vohirtierappeared  irr  $78  i+  and 
caen  was  adorned' with  plates,  chieSy  coloured*  executed  with 
ftngular  beauty  and  accuracy ••  'But  the  fk&e  -of  (hetfc  volumes, 
a  fmall  quarto,  was  not  fuffkient-td  admit  of  large  plates,  with- 
out folding,  a  circumftance  Which  often  injured  their  beauty  \ 
fo  that,  in  *he  continuation  6(  the  work,  it  was  enlarged,  and 
the  title  changed  to  Colle&tiiea:  in  other  refpe&s,  the  objeft 
and  the  execattori  were  little  varied*  M.  Taoqoin  probably  ;»- 
undid  that  the  paper  in  thecontinuation  AouW  have  h^en  tet- 
ter, becaufej  amortg  the  disadvantages  of  the  forcner  work,  he 
jnentton*  4»vHionchai«ta:'  unfortunately,  however,  m  the  co- 
pies which  now  lie  before  us,  the  paper  on  which  thfc  -CbledbU 
ilea  is  printed  is  by  much  the  worn.  Of  the  former  publican 
tton,  at  this  difta**ce*{  we  <cannot  with  propriety  give  any  ae-» 
count  5  of  this  corttimiatiort,  fometimes  even  quoted  by  th4  au- 
thor himfelf,  as  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  volume*  ofi the  Mifc 
xrellanea,  we  (hall  give  a  curfory  defcription,  for  the  minute  bo- 
tanical and  mineralogical  details  would  be  very  erttnterefting 
in  an  analtfis.  <        '" 

The  flfft  differtation  by  J.  X.  Wntftn,  is  a  continuation 
of  a  former  eflay  on  the  fparry  ore  of  lead  from  Carinthia.  Fifr 
ty-feven  fpecies  were  before  defcribed,  and  thirty  *four  are  now 
added. 

•  The  fccond  eflay  is  by  M.  Jaequin,  on  the  Valeriana  cel- 
tica,  the  nardus  celtica  of  Diofcorides  and  Bauhtne*  The 
.defcription  and  the  figure,  which  is  a  very  beautiful  coloured 
one,  were  fupplied  by  M.  Wulfen.  *  Such  a  plant  as  Clufius 
has  exhibited,  and  Scopoli  defcribed,  with  yertkulated  and  fub- 
verticulated  peduncles,  M.  Wulfen  obferves  that  he  has  never 
feen ;  for  the  valerian  *  ieetns  to  affeft  peduncles  exaftly  op- 
posite/ He  never  faw  it  in  die  Alps  of  Carniola,  nor  the  high- 
eft  mountains  of  Carcathia,  and  it  generally  occurred  in  thofe 
hills  which  confifted  of  a  compound  rock,  where  there  was  no 
lime-ftone.  Of  thofe  who  have  given  ptdures  of  it,  few,  he 
thinks,  have  examined  it  in  a  perfect  ftate.  In  the  figure  of 
^lathiolus,  for  inftance,  the  root  appears  dried  and  compreffed, 
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the  (Una  is  an  ideal  flgwt :  die  leaves  and  brands  are  well  ex* 
preflcd,  Clufius  has  faithfully  repre&mted  the  habit  of  the  plant, 
and  his  plate  is  copied  by  Gerard,  inverted  by  Bauhine  an<j 
Chabneus*  Canter fcrttts'a  flat?  is  a  good  one,  taken  probably 
from  Geiher*  and  repeated  by  Morifon.  Lobettus  drew  it  in 
?n  inverted  ppfttifln, ,  and  reprefcnted  tu  lateral  peduncles  with 
fingk  flowers  t  Tefeern»fm*ntanui  loaded  it  with  three  (talks, 
Plufcfaet'*  pkm  4$  nm*  vtery  accurate.  The  plant  has .  been 
hitherto  fpund<exclufivejy  on  hi|fh  mountains* 

When  ^snteaUy  examined,  its  odour  and  tafte  came  over  in 
diftiM-waier  *-bMt  the  tafte  was  dtfagreeabjy  bitter.  Diftillcd 
by  iiMif  befide?'tbe  ufual  i*otlu&$  of  water,  fpiritus  redor  and 
empyreunittic  oil,  enacid  fluid  was  found  indie  retort.  Froo* 
four  ounces  of  the  root  fix  grains  of  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  with 
(wo  drachm?  twenty-five  grains  of  calcareous  earth,  were  pro* 
cured :  from  the  <af«c  ♦quantity  fix  drachms  of  fpirituous  extra<3 
were  obtained*  fit  is  ufed  tor  -different  purpofes;  carried  t? 
Egypt  bv  tbefyrian  merchant  to  lay  <m  t\m  baths-*  in  Auftri* 
cwic£k&  lo  Afire  off  ia&6b,  or  as  a  fumigation  \  but  the  odour 
H  very  dfrgntfnbte)  arid  occasions  violent  head-achs.  The 
Greek  merchants  at  the  «turt  of  Vtenm  pay,  it  is  (aid* 
two  orttira*  millions  of  florins  annually,  for  the  fgxdufive  pri- 
vilege offending  this  jtfant  to  Turkey,  It  is  oeUe&ed  in  large 
equities  fro*  *he  Caryxwhiaa  and  Smiaa.  Alps,  and  lent  in 
tat*  Awrn  ifo  Dasutbe.  As  tsbejfinell  is  more  powerful  than 
thtr  of  thev^kd**  BaNerffcipfcait  will  be  wore  ufeful  for  tfaofe 
jhfesfe*  in  which  valerian  is  tttwlJy  found  ferviceaWe.  Geoffroy 
thinks  ^t*»^ei^as^g«©wa«  a  dieurettc,  tonic,  a*d  caTmina* 
tive  than  the  (pica  indica.  Linrceus  fuppofes  it  to  be  an  anti* 
£tffoo&»  diuretic,  and  "aritbtf  rofnttC.  It  undoubtedly  deferves 
more  attention  than  has  been  paid  to  it.  Our  author  thinks 
that  it  e*on«t^the  ialiuncaof  VirgH  (Edog.  v.  17.%  becauft 
compared  with  the  rofe-buih.  But  he  did  not  look  at  Yirgil^ 
for>itis  tortrt/hJs  <md  from  die  defection  of  Plioy  (lib.  xxi. 
cap'  7. ) .  w»'rtiric  k  probably  t^e  ferae. 

fosasitgal  obfenuttiona,  continued  from  the  MifceUan.  Au£. 
striae,  vot  &  fojlow*  Jntf  thefe  will  admit  of  no  abridgement 
And  even  -id  copy  the  names  would  lead  «a  too  fan  Ninety,. 
•eight  fpe*ia*  aw  either  described  or  iBuftntted, 

M.  Schtrerfs.obfenvations  and  experiment**  on  the  green  matr 
ter  on  the  Surface  of  ,ths  Caroline  and  TtefA'm  watsH,  deferve 
-parucular  attention .  In  each  of  thefe  waters  a  gelatinous  -vefiV 
.rular  yegmbkArbitanoeis  fc«nd,  of  .a -brilliant  green  colour, 
and  a  lingular  textare:  at  times  iHs  of  a^firty^green,  biown^ 
:a*idt?ven  hlaefe<  Jt  was  formerly  eaHed  a  vitrioiKeffiofwfcence* 
but  >SprineftU#  to  ihe  Ikf^Trao&ffcm.txy^iV  firil  difcow- 
♦  *     yered 
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*ttred  tct{>  be  a  fungus,  sod  called  it  trcmejla  thermalis.  Th* 
brown  or  black  matter  is  merely  filamentous,  and  called  by 
jSp*  ingfeld  tremella  filaraentofa,  while  the  thermalis  confifts  of 
filaments,  hollow  tubes  containing  air,  which  expands  by  the 
heat  of  the.  urn,  veficular  bodies,  and  minute  green  transparent 
granules.  On  a  more  particular  examination,  be  found  all  the 
filaments  moveable}  though,  when  taken  out  of  the  water, 
they  feemed  to  revive  and  move  again,  only  after  an  interval  of 
three  or  four  days ;  but  it  the  lame  time  he  discovered  in  the 
water  various  Ipecies  of  infufory  animals*  After  fifteen  4avs» 
when  the  water  was  renewed*  the  filaments  moved  vigoroufly« 
but  they  bad  then  loft  the  elegant  green,  and  loon  degenerated 
into  a  gelatinous  putrid  mauv  and  all  the  filaments  had  loft  their 
motion,  except  a  few,  which  irritated  by  a  very  gentle  ftimulua 
hy*&e  flame  of  a  candle,  tibowed  figns  of  life.  The  gre%t  ques- 
tion therefore  is  whether  the  motion  may  not  have  been  owing 
to  the  animalcula  infuferia.  It  leems  probable  that  it  was  fo  * 
yet»  at  the  lame  time,  tie  tremella  was  put  into  cold  watery 
and,  if  itJuuLany  natural  irritability,  would  probably  lofe  it  ifl 
this  fituation.  Subsequent  experiments  feem  to  throw  feme 
light  on  the  difficulty. 

The  fmalleft  quantity  of  acids,  alkalis,  folution  of  vitriols* 
fiftgar,  neutral  ialts*.  and  fixed  air  in  water,  added  to  die  maft, 
drove  the  filaments  and  their  attending  animals  to  the  other  fide. 
The  minute  portion  of  nitrous  acid  and  the  other  fluids,  except- 
ing only  the  folution  of  fiiaar  and  fixed  air,  agitated  die  fila- 
ments with  a  kind  of  convulfive  motion,  and  foon  deprived  the 
whole  mafq  of  life.  The  mephitic  water  was  the  leaft  noxious, 
the  fixed  vegetable  alkali  and  nitrous  aoid  themoft  injurious. 
In  another  experiment,  the  motion  began  the  fecond  day;  the 
natter  fluunk  on  being  touched,  and  renewed  the  parts  that 
were  cut  away.  In  fhort,  our  author  concludes  this  green  mat* 
ter  to  be  of  an  animal  nature,  and  feems-te  ftyle  it  a  congeries 
Of  pdypi.  To  this  condufion  we  can*  only- oifer  one  object 
tion,  that  it  is  by  no  mean*  certain,  from  the  eftperfments  ^be* 
fore  us,  that  the  appearance  of  vitality  is  not  communicated  t* 
the  plant  by  the  adventitious  animals.  This  luhjeft  ought  to* 
Vt  farther  elucidated.  Our  author  deirribes  die  little  animal* 
flucovered,  without  adverting  to  the^fiftinftion  we  have  hint&h 
The  air  procured  from  this  fubftance  was  dephlogifticated  in 
{Un-ftune,  and  left  pure  by  night;  feme  proof  of  a  vegetable 
nature,  though,  unlike  vegetables,  it  did;  not  injure  the  air  ex* 
pofed  to  it  in  the  dark ;  ana,  from  a  -chemical  analyfis,  a  flight 
fmell  of  volatile  alkali  was  perceived,  and  not  the  minuted  por* 
tion  of  fixed  alkali*  .  The  oil  was  very  black  and.  empyreu* 
marie. 

Wulfen's  continuation  of  the  rarer  plants  of  Carinthia  fol- 
io vj 
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low;  but  his  descriptions  afford  nothing  that  we  can  extraEt 
with  propriety.  Eighty  plants  arc  defcribed,  and  frequently 
engraved,  with  the  ufual  brilliancy  and  elegance  which  diftin- 

EiQ%  the  plates  of  this,  volume.   The  tail  -article  of  the  tirft  vo- 
ne  is. entitled  'Some  Animadverfions  on  the  Fafcicfcii  of 
Auftrian  Plants,  published  by  Hen.  j.  H.  Crantt/    The  au- 
thor, M.  Jacquin,  endeavours  to  reconcile  feme  apparent  con- 
tradictions, and  cOrrnds  fome  minute  errors  in  that  publication. 
„  The  fecond*duflieiachiefly. botanical;     Thefirfteffay,  by 
^L  Haenke,  contains  L  Botanical  Obfetvations  made  in  rSobe- 
fuffc*  Auftria,  Carynthia,   the  Tyrol,   Styria,'  and  Hungary/ 
In  thir  untrodden  path  our  author  has  discovered  much  novefty, 
and  fome  plants  of  ciiriofity  ;.but  hisobfervacious  aie'purely  bo- 
tanical, and  will  he-  unrntcreiting  to  general  readers* 
.    M.  Jacquin*  in  tbd  next  efiay,  describes'  the  phaiaena  riti- 
ferwu     it  U  an  animal  very  dtftrucbre  to  vines  and  the  grapes. 
'The  eggs  are  laid  when  the  buds  begin!  to  lhoot  (in  the  year 
17&8,  it  was  aboMtthe  xath  of  MayX-  and-ttie  larvae  weave^tbeir 
W£b  routtd  the-.gemn1tt :  on  the  5thnf  June,  they  ufere,  a*  ufual, 
aoeiftnorphoicd  to  pup*  1  and*  from  the  yth  to  the  25th  of 
July,  the  phaiaenae  came  out,  which  are  defcribed  and  delineat- 
ed.    As  there  waft  a  vacant  fpace  t>rt:the  plate,  IVL.  Jactjuin  has 
added  a  (pocies  otteptbredo,  ivhtcirtie*  found  on  the  pn»nu$  pa* 
dus  L|in.  ^  - 

In  the  third  article  M.  Jacqurn  delcribes.fome4  very  rare 
plants,  taken  from  dried  fpecimens,  chiefly  from  America  and 
the  Weft  India  illands  \  and  M.  Wulfeo  adds  his  continuation 
9f  the  rarer  plants  of  Carynthia.  Seventy  fpecies,  including 
many  cui  ious  lichens,  art  defcribed  in  this  efiay.  Some  of 
thefe  are,  as  ufual,  delineated.  * 

Dc*  Scherer,  &  the  (  Ammadverfiones  Qiiaedam  circa  Evdo* 
mettianV  endeavours  to  defend  the  eudiometer  as  a  teft  of 
impure,  air.  Dr.  Achard  hal  obfenred,  that  air,  procured  by 
the  detonation  of  equal  paits  of  nitre  and  filings  of  iron,  and 
fecured  by  doling  the  veffrl  immediately  after  the  detonation; 
was  diminished  by  nitrous  air,  but  was— ftill  injurious  to  ani- 
mals. To  fcipport  the  credit  of  the  inftrutnent,  our  author 
made  different  experiments,  but  with  no  clear  decided  views^ 
and  with  no  renjarkable  fuccjefs.  He  procured  air  in  different 
ways  jvhich  kflened  nitrous  air,  fupported  flame,  and  yet  was 
fatal  to  animals  ;  we  know  very  welt  its  nature ;  but,  as  in  his 
opinion  the  injury  from  refpiring  air  is  not  owing  to  Its  phJo- 
gilton,  it  ought  not  tokflej*  the  credit  of  the  eudiometer.  We 
jKicd  fcarcely  ftay  to  refute  ideas  fo  erode  and  fo  inaccurate. 

The  next  effay  is  by  M.  Jacquin,  and  entitled  iideroxylum; 

This  term  Herman  and  Flukenet  have  applied  to  many  trees  in 
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Africa  and  America,  whofc  wood  was  extremely  hard*  and  in- 
deed it  Is  only  a  translation  of  the  common  appellation,  iron* 
wood.  The  genus,  as  eftablUbed  by  Linnasus,  is  not  corred, 
and  our  author  tbinjc*  he  has  difcovered  fome  of  the  fynonym* 
to  be  doubtful.  As  Linnxup  therefore  probably  had  never  feed 
any  fpecies  in  a  living  ftate,  and  feemed  not  to  have  had  an  ac- 
curate idea  of  the  genus*  M*  Jacquin  endeavours  to  corrcd  his 
errors.  The  numerous  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  forming  a  cor- 
real generic  character,  prevent  nim  from  attempting  it.  at  thi$ 
time,  but  be  has  endeavoured  to  lay  the  foundation,  by  defcrib- 
jng  four  fpecies  of  fideroxylon  more  corre£tiy  than  before.  The 
fideroxylon  melanopheum  and  rxtidiifinium  he  had  already  no- 
ticed, and  be  now  adds  the  fideroxylon  mite,  inerme  &  tenax, 
from  Linnaeus ;  the  fideroxylon  mart ichodendron  (the  maftic 
tree)  from  Catelby.  It  is  his  cornus,  foliis  launnis,  fru£h| 
majore  luteo. 

The  cimex  teucrii  is  a  new  fpecies  of  bug,  denominated  from 
the  plant  (teucrium  fupinum),  on  which  the  animal  is  found* 
It  is  very  minute,  and  its  cell  very  fmall  to  defend  it  from  rain, 
and  a  red  ant  its  moft  formidable  enemy.  The  whole  life  of 
this  inftgnificant  being  does  not  extend  beyond  a  month. 
,  M.  Jacquin's  continuation  of  the  botanical  obfervations  fol- 
lows. This  cflay,  which  concludes  the  volume,  contains  107 
plants. 

The  third  volume  is  alfo  ftill  more,  excluilvcly  botanical.  M. 
Wulfen's  continuation  of  the  rarer  plants  of  Carinthia  is  the 
jfirft  article.  It  contains  iqi  plants,  well  described  and  beau- 
tifully engraved :  many  curious  lichens  are  among  the  number* 
Jfacquin's  continuation  of  the  '  Obfervatioaes  Botanies'  fol- 
ow,  from  No.  308  to,  400.  The  fame  author's  4  Description 
of  the  rarer  Plants  from  dried  Specimens,'  is  added.  As  M. 
Swartz's  4  Nova  Genera  &  Species'  were  publifhed  at  the  fame 
time  as  our  author's  volume,  he  has  been  informed,  he  tells  us, 
*  fronj  England/  that  they  have  fometimes  given  different  names 
to  the  lame  plant.  He  admits  his  afplonium  anthrifcifolium  to 
be  the  afplenium  pumilum  of  Swartz;  his  own  acroftichuni 
iongifolium,  to  be  his  acroftichum  latifolium;  thechionanthus 
carftwea  of  Jacquin  to  be  the  chionanthM*  compa&a  of  §  wartz. 
That  his  eugenia  pcrjplooefolia  ic  paniculata  art  the  myrtus 
fplendens  &  acris  h*  of  Swaifz,.  he  leaves  to  be  determined 
by  that  botantft,  when  he  has  remarked,  that  tnqaeh  thtcorcila, 
is  conftantly  tetrapetalous,  the  berry  unilocular,  with  a  fjingfc. 
feed,  pircumftances  inconfifteot  with  the  genus  myrtus.         ,  1 

M.  Hoft's  Entomolagica  contains  a  defcription  ot the  &ara* 
baeus  facer,  fcarabsrusexfcutellatus  of  JLinna^us;  curculio  mi* 
tabilis,  cardiniger  &  corrupter  j  elater  mo^ejlpides  ^  J^rabiu 
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pilofus ;  and  tipula  paradoxa,  found  in  the  tan  rf  the  hot-botffi^ 
in  the  botanical  giraeh  at  Vienna.  The  carabfeus  corruptor  is 
i  moft  fatal  enemy  to  rihe*,  and  deftroyed  bv  gardeners  with 
the  irioft  anxioUs  care;  ari<f  the  moft  unwearied  diligence. 

The  laft  effttls  on  the  generic  characters  of  the  convolvulus 
and  ipomaca.  The  genera  hive  bettt  ottxn  confounded^  and  are 
hot  yet  accurately  fixed.  M.  J4c<ptin  propofes  the  form  of  the 
ftigma  for  the  generic  chara&rr,  and  to  fix  that  of  the  convol- 
vulus, c  ftigma  bipartitum  in  latiniasltneares,'  while  the  ftig- 
ma ufthe  ipomsea  is  confequently  €  capitatum  h  papftlofum  j* 
to  which  ( lobatum*  may  be  added.  The  other  parts  of  the 
plants  refemble  each  other  fo  nearly,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  on 
a  diftinguilhing  mark  ;  and  in  this  way  many  of  the  convolvuli 
will  be  transferred  to  the  genus  of  ipomauu  The  change  feems 
a  little  too  rath  and  violent. 

i>f0/f{  dfune  Gouvtrnante  a  fes  Eleves%  on  Fragment  etun  Jour* 
nal  qui  a  iti  fait  four  I  Education  da  Enfant  de  Monjuur 
a"  Orleans,  tar  Madame  de  Sillery  Brulart^  Gouvtrnantt  de 
Madtmoifdh  f Orleans.    lffols.$w.    Paris,  1791. 

IN  this  lingular  work  the  celebrated  countefc  tie  GenKs  de- 
.  fcends  from  theory  to  pra&xcc,  and  prefents  us  witli  a  jour- 
nal of  the  real  incidents  which  occurred  in  her  education  of 
the  children  of  the  houfe  of  Orleans,  three  boys  and  a  girl* 
We  have  perufei  it  with  fome*pleafure,  if  we  except  that  large 
part  of  the  fecond  volume  which  is  occupied  with  pahry  dis- 
putes between  madame  de  Geniis,  now  Siilery-Brularr,  and 
the  under-governors,  a  part  which  ferves  not  one  purpofe  of 
amufcmtnt  orinttru&ion,  and  which  muft  have  been  printed 
during  the  fleep  of  judgment  and  of  imagination* 

In  her  preface  madame  Brulart  informs  us  that  (he  has  lodg- 
ed the  original  Journal,  whence  the  firft  volume  is  extra&ed, 
in  die  hands  of  a  notary,  M.  Gabion,  No*  39,  Rue  de  Riche- 
Keu,  who  will  (hew  it  to. any  teachers  of  youth  who  may  be 
defirous  of  comparing  the  edition  with  the  original.  Our  au- 
thorefs  then  vindicates  herfelf  in  a  maimer  which  tefttfies  her 
to  be  a  warm  friend  *of  the  French  revolution  -agatoft  the 
Carres  which  her  enemies,  the  enemies  of  that  event,  have 
taifctT  againft  her  cottthift  in  the  education  of  thefe  illuftrioua 
duMbten.  Her  defence  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  work  is 
ample  and  fatisfadory.  *  She  was  reproached  with  teaching  her 
difciples  the  maxims  that  led  to  the  revolution,  with  infpiring 
M.  tie  Chartres  with  the  defire  of  being  admitted  to  the  fociety 
6t  friettds  bftbq  conftitution ;  with  inftilling  into  their  tender 
Mods  too  great  attachment  to  herfelf,  and  with  diminifhmg  the 
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influence  of  their  mother,  a  daughter  of  the  houfe  of  Pen* 
tbievre,  an  ariftocrate%  and  fince  Teparated  from  her  hu&and. 
The  preface  concludes  thus :  '  if  for  twelve  Years  I  have  ,beer$ 
entirely  devoted  to  my  difciples,  if  I  have  given  them  intelli-* 
gence,  juflf  ideas,  excellent  principles,  if  the.  fruit  of  thefekf-: 
tons  has  been  to  attach  them  extremely  to  theu?  goyeraefs*  they 
are  fenfible  and  grateful,  they  .really  love  virtue  \  this  is  what 
was  my  duty  to  prove*  I  flatter  myfelf  befides  that  tikis  work, 
will  not  be  without  ufe  to  teachers  and  fathers  of  families.  I 
dare  to  believe  that  there  is  no  child  who  can  read  it  without 
intereft  and  improvement,  cfpeciaily  when  he  thinks  that  it  is 
not  a  work  of  imagination*  The  fecond  volume,  now  in  the 
prefs,  and  which  will  appear  in  a  fortnight,  will  offer  more  va- 
riety and .  more  engaging  details,  but  that  volume  which  con- 
tains all  the  fecrets  of  education  is  not  fit  for  children,  and  can, 
only  be  ufef  ul  to  teachers*' 

.  Of  the  lefforis  which  are  addreffed  to  the  children  who  re- 
gularly read  the  Journal,  we  (hall  prcfent  fome  laudable  fpe* 
cimens. 

*  If  on  the  high-way  far  from  fuccour  you  find  any  pcrfon 
much  hurt,  although  you  had  no  concern  in  the  accident,  hu- 
manity impofes  it  as  a  duty  upon  yon  to  flop  and  ufe  means  of 
afliftance*  And  likewife,  if  in  the  high-way  you  find  a  carriage 
overturned,  you  (hould  fend  your  fervants  to  offer  help :  if  the 
accident  have  happened  to  people  of  good  appearance,,  though 
unknown  to  you,  you  fllould  offer  them  places  .in  your  car- 
riage %  much  more  if  known  to  you,  &c.' 

1  M.  de  Chartres  has  performed  an  a&ion  which  I  write  with 
delight.  Without  any  infinuation  or  inftru&ion,  and  inftigat- 
ed  only  by  his  own  heart,  he  privately  gave  three  days  ago  all 
his  money  to  deliver  a  prifbner :  and  nas  mentioned  this  affair 
to  none*  Next  day  he  was  told  that  a  moil  unfortunate  man 
had  occafion  for  immediate  afliftance.  As  he  had  no  more 
money  he  requefted  me  to  defire  M.  le  Brun  to  give  him  fome", 
and  I  conferred :  he  applied  to  M.  le  Brun,  who  not  knowing. 
how  he  had  ufed  his  money;  did  not  approve  his  not  applying. 
his  pocket-money  to  this  purpoie.  Monfigneur  did  not  ex- 
plain hisreafon,  and  it  was  not  till  three  days  after  that  hft, 
informed  me  of-  all,  well  thinking  that  as  he  confeffes  hi* 
faults  to  mevfo  ho-may  reveal  his^ood  actions  as  the  only  re- 
cpfftpenfc  with  v^hWi  hecan  repe$  my  cares^Hejtoldjme  the; 
fe&#inpljr,  and  in  icw  words.  1  did  not^Qdeavbur  to  con-* 
c**i$& m W*  the  imgreOjipa  whichrthis  recjJ&jWafc  jupoaine : 
hefaw^teasfcijow,  he  rohteledhis,  wtJMa  expreJEon  of 
fenfibiiity,  the  remembrance  of  which  ftill  affects  me,  and  (a& 
to  ine  the  mod  amiable  and  engaging  words*  Dear  child,  I 
fhall  never  forget  that  evening.' 

Madame 
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Madame  Brulart,  in  the  juft  idea  that  rewards  have  more 
effe&  upon  chfldren  than  punHhments,  inftittited  little  prises, 
fiu:h  ^  wrfting-boxes,  &c.  to  be  given  to  the  child  who,  dur- 
ing three  rrionths,  excelled  in  goodnefs  and  fweetnefs  of  tem- 
per, or  lit  application. 

*  I  have  ditcovered  that  M.  de  Montpenfier  (the-  frcond  (on, 
as  the  count  de  Beaujolois  is  the  third)  has  taken  care  for  many 
thonthg  of  a  podt'  woman,  and*with  an  attention,  a  goodnefs, 
% fecfelyy  whfchrmucli  recomntend  the  action.  He  defires 
lb  go  and  fte  heri  and  I  fhaH  go  with  him.  I  have  not  writ- 
ten in  this  Journal,'  that  we  went  %  few  days  ago  to  fee  an- 
other poor  woman  delivered  from  (hocking  want  by  the  charity 
of'  the  princes,  and  of  mademoifelle.*  In  a  note,  madame 
Brulart  informs  us,  that  for  fuch  actions  her  enemies  accufe 
her  of  taking  her  difciples  to  rile  houfes  of  the  poor,  m  order 
to  feduce  the  people  ! 

On  the  19th  of  July*  1 789,  during  the  epoch  of  the  revo- 
lution, madame  Brulart  read  an  animated  lefture  to  her  dif- 
ciples, concluding  thus :  *  You  tatmot  juftify  yourfelves  in  my 
eyes,  except  by  itarting  at  once  from  that  infancy  in  which 
^ou  are  buried,  and  in  accompltflung  henceforth*  your  duties 
with  the  greateft  diftin&ion.  No  more  words :  actions,  con- 
ftant  actions.*  In  a  note  (he  informs  us,  that  this  lefture  de- 
livered them  at  once  from  infancy :  thofe  who  have  never  edu- 
cated children  cannot  imagine  whateffefts  one  forcible  leffon, 
at  a  proper  time,  may  produce  upon  young  imaginations  and 
£  ure  hearts. 

At  the  conclufion  of  this  volume  we  find  a  memoir  of  ma- 
dame Brulart  on  the  difpute  between  the  duchefs  of  Orleans 
and  her.  She  reprefents  the  duchefs  as  a  laxly  of  great  worth 
and  amiable  temper,  but  influenced  againft  her  by  the  countefs 
de  Chatelmt,  an  intimate  confidante.  This  lady  and  her  hut 
band  were  introduced  into  the  family  of  Orleans  by  madame 
Brulart,  and  repaid  the  fervicewith  complete  a<SKve  ingrati- 
tude. In  the  fecond  Volume  we  learn  that  (he  is  an  Englifh 
woman,  of  the  name  of  Plunket.  She  fo  far  incited  the  du- 
chefs againft  her  benefaftrefs,  that  the  education  of  the  fons 
being  terminated,  madame  Brulart  was  forced  to  abandon  her 
care  of  mademoifelle,  whofe  fudden  and  violent  change  of 
health  upon  the  -occafion  was  the  caufe  of  madame  Brulart's 
refuming  her  ftation  as  her  governefy.  Th#8ukfe-of  Ortefcns, 
incenfed  stthe  ebnduft  of  madame  de  CWtfei'^defired'  her 
to  chufe  fome  other  refulence  than  hishoafeVand4o fendwkh- 
hr  a:  fortnight *flie rkcys  of.  lier  apartment  at  thtJ  Palais  Royal 
tlielconfequii^gjw  thi$  ftep  was  a' demand  of  (Separation^  made 
5y  the  duchpfsv y        t  •>       .    j       - 
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-  In  proceeding  to  the  fecond  volume,  which  confifts  of  ex- 
trafts  of  different  journals  of  this  important  education,  the 
firft  object  which  attracts  our  attention  is  the  unrivalled  affi- 
duity  of  the  authorefs. 

€  Monday  17th  June.  M#  te  Brun  remarks  that  the  prince* 
having  returned,  refted  till  eight  o'clock,  at  which  hour  he 
conducted  them  to  me. 

*  I  do  not  approve  of  fuch  repofe,  they  muft  not  be  accuf— 
tomed  to  regard  complete  idlenefs  as  repofe  $  betides  they 
Would  not  have  been  fatigued  by  a  walk  of  an  hour.  They 
aauft  never  remain  without  doing  any  thing,  were  it  only  for 
fix  minutes.  This  quarter  of  an  hour  might  have  been  em- 
ployed in  playing  at  chefs,  in  heraldry,  in  repeating  terms  of. 
archite&ure,  ,or  at  a  leclure.  In  a  word,  never  two  minutes, 
aor  even  one,  of  idlenefs/ 

This  it.furely  far  too  fevere,  tins  forcing  might  produce  pre* 
cocious  fruit ;  but  we  (houid  prefer  more  time  and  more  vigour 
in  the  feafonable  production.  The  bow  fliould  be  now  and 
then  quite  unbent.  What  are  we  to  make  of  a  quarter  of  an, 
hour  at  chefs  ? 

The  contefts  with  the  abbe  Guyot,  one  of  the  under-g»- 
*ernors,  are  difeufting  in  an  eminent  degree.  That  madame 
Brulart  (hould  nave  carried  on  this  paper-war  in  the  written 
Journal  is  fucpriling ;  but  that  (he  could  think  of  printing  it  is 
inconceivable.    Hen*  is  a  fpecimen,  from  p.  21  i. 

'  i  fend  the  anfwer  of  M.  l'abbe  falfc  and  injurious-;  he  does 
not  anfwer  accufationa  which  are  fads,  known  to  all.  I  do 
not  complain  that  he  has  discontinued  his  vifits :  I  tell,  with* 
out  complaint,  the  mere  fafts ;  which  are,  that  he  difpenfes  with 
mere  common  politenefs  towards  me,  and  what  is  more,  to* 
wards  my  mother  $  I  fay,  that  he  alone  never  afks  how  {he 
does,  nor  bids  her  good-day,  any  more  than  he  does  met,'  &c 
&c.  Idpopulus  curat  fcilket!  When  one  fees  the  merefl: 
•dregs  of  converfation  committed  to  the  prefs,  here  and  ia 
France,  one  is  tempted  10  conclude  that  the  dotage  of  literal 
ture  approaches*  The  reader  will  hardly  believe  that  about 
400  pages  out  of  578,  in  this  fecond  volume,  are  occupied 
with  fcolding !  If  madame  Brulart  profefles  to  reach  this  noble 
fcience,  (he .  fliould  cUablifh  her  academy  among  the  toitfardes* 
How  ftie  can  fcrioufly  recommend  this  volume  to  fathers  of 
families,  or  to  teachers,  who  have .  generally  fcolding  enough 
«t  home,  we  cannot  conceive  \  any  more  than  we  can  fee  the 
fitnefs  of  putting  the  former  volume  into  the  hands  of  chil- 
dren, whUc  it  contains  a  fevere  accufatibn  of  a  mother,  an  ob- 
ject, ever  facred  to  a  well-educated  child. 

Diigufted  with  this  part,  we  ihall  pafs  to  a  mote  pleating 
.    «Afp.  Vol.  IV.  New  Arr.  M  m  article, 
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article,  the  extracts  from  the  journal  of  madame  Brulart's  tra- 
vels with  her  difciples,  through  various  parts  of  France-  She? 
defcribes,  in  a  very  agreeable  manner,  many  objects  unvifited* 
by  the  generality  of  travellers.  The  mod  complete  accounts' 
are  thole  of  the  monaftery  of  La  Trappe,  a  villa  called  Na- 
varre near  Conches,  Maupertuis,  Cayeu,  Mont  Saint  MW 
chel  in  Normandy,  &c.  Of  Navarre  our  governefs  obfervev 
*  I  believe  that  the  gardens  here  are  beyond  all  companion  the 
mod  beautiful  and  agreeable  in  France :  they  appear  to  rne  in*' 
finitely  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Chantilly :  they  are  immerrfe,  and 
united  to  a  vaft  foreft*  The  pieces  of  water  are  admirable  5  a 
beautiful  and  large  natural  river  pafles  through  the  gardens, 
and  forms  dreams  and  cafcades  which  play  night  and  day,  and 
in  all  fcafons.  The  wonderful  beauty  of  the  woods  and  wa* 
ters,  that  majeftic  foreft  which  fufrounds  the  gardens,  the 
profuflon  of  flowers,  the  great  quantity  of  rare  trees  and 
fhrubs,  the  magnificence  of  the  buildings,  the  variety  of  the 
ground,  the  good  tafte  and  greatnefs  which  rule  in  general  the 
distribution  and  the  plan,  the  vaft  extent  of  the  gardens,  alt 
confphre  to  render  this  place  truly  worthy  to  excite  the  curio* 
fiiy  of  our  amateurs  and  of  foreigners.  In  the  French  divifion 
the  temple  of  Hebe  is  the  moft  remarkable ;  it  is  delicious 
from  its  cafcadfts,  its  flowers,  and  the  points  of  view  which 
embellifh  it*  In  the  Englifc  part,  the  moft  charming  fafcric  is 
the  temple  of  Love,  in  the  ifle  of  At  feme  name.  On  the 
outfide  it  Teprefents  a*  beautiful  temple  in  ruins,  ornamented 
with  antique  baflb  relievos*  The  infide  is  magic;  an  elegant 
found  falcon,  clothed  with  white  marble,  and  fupported  by 
columns  of  cryftal,  of  an  exquiffte  violet  colour,  through  the 
tranfparency  of  which  the  day  glimmers.  Many  tripods  en* 
riched  with  gilt  bronzes,  and  upon  which  perfumes  burn,  are 
placed  between  the  columns.  In  different  receftet  are  placed 
canopies*  This  fsrioon  is  lighted  from  the  cupola,  and  by  the 
mild  light  which  penetrates  through  the  columns.  The  rami* 
tare,  which  is  of  white  fatin  embroidered,  does  not  eonrefpond. 
with  the  reft :  it  ought  to  be  of  violet  fatin  with  gold  fringe ; 
and  I  (hould  alfo  wifti  that  the  cupola  were  glased  with  vie* 
let-coloured  glafs,  to  agree  with  the  pillars/ 

The  following  defcription  prefents  a  ftrong  contrail.  c  We 
went  this  afternoon  to  fee  a  very  fmgubr  village,  called  Cayeu. 
It  is  on  the  fea-fhoret  and  eonfifts  of  about  80a  houfes.  fhe 
ihore  is  there  very  high,  and  is  oompofed  of  fand  thrown  up 
by  the  wind,  which  fometime*  carries  the  (and  all  over  the 
village?  fo  that  in  walking  through  that  melancholy  place  on* 
is  up  to  the  ancle  in  fand,  and  for  a  great  extent  there  grows 
neither  tree  nor  buih,  nor  a  pile  of  grafs.    One  would  believe 
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foeVfelf  transported  into  the  dcferta  of  Africa ;  <fnd  when  the 
wind  is  violent,  which  is  commoii  on  the  coaft,  the  fand  rjfetf 
in  whirls,  and  entirely  covers  this  unfortunate  village*  But 
fifhingj  and  a  consequent  feeurity  of  fubfifte'ne'e*  retains  the 
wretched  inhabitants*  in  fpite  of  fo  much  mifery,  and  in  fpite 
of  the  deprivation  of  verdure*  fruits,  herbs*  fweet  water,  andr 
of  all  that  nature  every  where  elfe  offers  to  the  poor/ 

We  cannot  .conclude  without  recommending  madame  JW* 
hit's  obfervatioos  on  the  gymnaftic  part  of  education  to  publid 
attention  \  for  this,  important  province,  though  gradually  ac- 
quiring notice,  is  not  yet  regarded  in  the  effential  point  of  vicv# 
which  it  demands* 

Storia  delta  Pittuta^  t  la  Scultura,  da  i  Tempi  pin  Antichu 

the  Htftoty  tf  Painting  and  Sculpture  from  the  earlii/l  At* 
to**ts.    Vol  h  4to  Caldutt*.     i788i 

HhrflS  lingular  Wort  is  "written  in  Italiati  arid  fciglifh* 
*    correfponding.page  for  page.    The  author,  Mr.  Hickeyf 

informs  us  in  his  Preface*  that  the  idea  of  fuch  *  work  had 
ngaged  his  cafuai  refle&ioii  for  (bnie  corifidtfnrtrte  tlnie  \  but 

ac  had  not  an  opportunity  df  purfuitig  his  deffgn,  mittl  the 

leifure  of  a  flow  India  Voyage1  fdggefted  the  mfeans«     ' ;         *  ' 

.  <  From  the  limited  number  of  books  which  fqtmed  nis  littld 
colle&ion  during  the  paflage,.aa4  (rom  the  fmaU  hopes  which 
|ie  entertained  of  procuring  here  fuch  as  were  neceflary  fo* 
his  purpofe,  and  for  a  variety  -of  other  reafons  oh  his  arrival 
jfn  Calcutta,  he  determined  to  refpnre  for  fome  future  leifure, 
tuch  as  a  returning  voyage  might  afford,  the  employment  of 
refuming  the  fabje&.  :  t  %  -       < 

*  Put  the  intenfe  heat  which  for  a  certain  pfcrtipndf  a  yeaf* 
almoft  fufpends  every  occupation*  but  that  of  writing,  at  which 
time  other  circumstances  unite  to  caufe  a  ceffation  of  his  pro* 
feffional  employment,  and  have  concurred  to  revive  the  thought* 
and,  at  length  prompted  to  a  diligent  enquiry  after  fuch  aidi 
as  might  her*  be  obtained  as, to  hooks. 

(  From  thcvpolite.and  liberal  acoefs  afforded  to  hirtl  fey  thd& 
gentlemen  here,  who  hold  thcinoftdLftinguifhed  rank  in  their 
learned  prbfeffions,  he  procured  fuch  an  unexpe&ed  fuppljr 
from  their  valuable  libraries  a©  greatly  encouraged. him  to  per* 
fevere ;  and,  in  the  end  enabled  him  to  prefent  this' little  fpe*- 
cimen  of  his  labours  to  th£  public  infpectiofl/ 

To  the  Preface  fueceeds  an  lntrodildlori.  the  firfl:  patrf- 
gfaph  of  which  U  chofen,  as  an  impartial  (pecimeh  of  Mt* 
Rickey's  proli*  language,  and  uncomriion  phrafao]6gjf.         ; 
*    *  Mm!  '  Th# 
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«  The  wWks  of  fcreat  artift«,  as  far  as  relate*  to  flic  arts^ 
form  the  moft  inftru&ivc  hiftory  of  their  lives  \  and,  where 
any  furthc*  knowledge,  that  may  devetope  the  means  by  which 
they  brought  their  operations  to  efleft,  can  by  any  refearch  or 
induftry  be  attained,  in  cannot  fail  to  advance  the  progrefs  of 
the  arts,  and  ftrengthen  the  force  of  thofe  examples.  Men 
of  Angular  talents,  and  aceomplifhed  powers,  in  profcffions 
whofe  original  merits  lye  m  the  intette&  itfelf,  are,  in  their 
characters  and  manners  alfo,  fubjeds  concerning  whom  oar 
Curiofity  is  naturally  excited  j  and  often,  from  a  contem- 
plation of  ihofe,  leflbns  of  inftru&iQn  m^y  be  derived,  of  fur- 
ther indulgence  to  the  enquiry :  and,  though  -the-efienttal  ufe* 
that  are  to ic. drawn  from  the  lives  of  the  artifts*  more  imme- 
diately  relate,  to.  the  arts  themfelves,  yet,  from  the  influence 
which  their  encouragement  and  fuperiofr  progrefs  in -a  ftato 
has  itpoti  its  wealth  and  poljt&at  qpnfequepce^  it  is  a  fabjetk 
which,  in  fome  meafure,  cannot  >ut  \&  ^tercfortg  to  the  com- 
munity at.  large,  but  more  efpeciajly to  the  ieie£t  _aud  en- 
lightened representations  of  it.        \ 

In  the  ftme  ftyte  is.  the  reft  of  the  work ;  which  is,  in  ge* 
neral,  illiterate,  erroneous,  and  languid,  in  no  inferior  degree*^ 
It  is. tbnofy  entirely  derived  from,  the  produ&fons  of  AdrianJV 
Carlo  Dati,  and  other  JtaHan  writers,  whofe  fentences  fupply 
much  of  the  Italian  text.  The  original  writers,  Mr.  Hickey 
ieems  ratefy  to  have  cbnfulted^  and  we  cannot  find  that  Ju- 
nius de  Piauta  Veterum  is  even  known  to  him  by  name.  We 
|hall  only  further  remark  on  the  Introdu£ion*that  A^pelks 
and  feleoien,  are  fpeciinens  of  mere  orthography ;  and  that 
the  authors  of  the  lives  of  the  painters,  at  the  end  df  Dryden^ 
tranflatlon  of  Frefnoy,  unknown  to  Mr,  H.  was  one  Graham. 

In  the  work,  as  our  author  informs  us,  the  paflages  ndt 
^parked  with  inverted  qommas,  are  from  Adriani,  &c.  and  the 
reft  of  the  work  muft  be  laid  to  the  author's  charge ;  who, 
as  we  judge  from  the  conciufion  of  the  Introduction,  is  a  por- 
trait painter.  Not  to  fpeak  of  the  abfuidity  of  putting  marks 
of  quotation  to  his  own  paragraphs,  and  omitting  them  before 
the  paflages  really  quoted,  we  tnoft  fay  thrft  the  verbofity  and 
ungrammatical  Italian  may  be'fairl^  charged  to  the  author* 
but  little  of  the  fenfe  or  information  is  his  own. 

Mr.  Hickey  has  a  particular  ill  fortune  in  "/tumbling  on  the 
threftiQld:  hisworfe  begins  with  the  following  curious  fentencc: 

*  The  remote  antiquity,  tq. which  the  art*  .are  indebted  fo? 
their  origin,  lies  fo  far  beyond  the  inveiligation  of  their  re- 
searches, that  even  our  imagination  is  fruftrafed  in  the  at- 
tempt to  alight  upon  the  period  of  their  outfet.'* 
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Tlje  origin  and  .early  progrefs  pf  painting  is  traced*  in  a 
vague  and  inauthenticated  manner,  from  Egypt  to  Greece. 
Many  are  the  digreflions  on  Homer  and  Herodotus,  and  other 
trivia!  themes  ;  out  as  a  more  favourable  fpecimen  of  this 
work,  we  (hall  feleft  the  following  extraft.  After  mention- 
ing the  fuppofed  invention  of  painting  by  the  Corinthian  maid, 
and  the  progrefs  of  Cleanthes  of  Corinth,  who  drew  portraits 
without  the  aid  of  the  lamp  and  fhadow,  Mr.  H.  proceeds. 

'  The  imitative  powers,  thus  roufed  into  a&ion,  communi-, 
cated  their  influence  from  Cleanthes  to  Ardiccs  of  Corinth 
and  Telephanes  of  Sicyon;  who  both  carried  the  an  a  ftep 
farther,  boldly  venturing  to  mark  the  inward  portions  of  the 
figure ;  and,  by  means  of  lines  fcattered  throughout,  attempted 
x|o  fhadow  it,  without,  however,  the  affiftance  of  any  colour. 
At  this  ftage  of  the  art  it  was  the  cuftom  to  write,  under  each, 
performance,  the  name  of  the  perfon  or  thing  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  represented. 

c  To  give  to  this  laft  improvement  of  fhadowing,  by  lines 
and  Scratches,  the  addition  of  colour,  fell  to  the  invention  of 
Cleophantes  of  Corinth. 

i  *  Tohira,fucpeeded  Hygtenon, D)inias,  and  Charmas*,  who 
advanced  the  art  fo  far  as  #>  diftinguifb,  in  his  pictures,  a  man 
from  a  woman,  without  the  affiftance  of  writing  at  the  bottom,, 

4  Eumarus^  t&e;  i\^i$»ia»,  ventured  to  attempt  drawing  a 
variety  of  figu*e$,  and., 

'Cimon,  the  Cleonian,  Unproved  upon  him,  fo  far  as  to 
draw  objects  out  of  their  direit  and  horizontal  portions,  and 
jboldly  venture  at  foreftortenings,  and  alfo  to  turn  the  face 
Into  different  directions,  to  mark  the  articulation  at  the  joints 
of  his  figures,  diftiaguiih  the  veins,  and  bend  his  drapery  into 
Xome  folds. 

<  This  effort,  therefore,  of  Cymon,  mud  appear  to  have 
Jken  no  incoufiderable  ftride  towards  improvement. 
.  4  However, ,  to  this  ftage  of  the  art  we  can  eafily  conceive 
jhat  its  attempts  might  have  arrived  at  a  very  early  progrefs 
of  cultivated  foeiety,  not  only,  M&angft.  the  Greeks,  but  in  the 
infancy  of  any  other  nation.;,  aortitis,  perhaps,  the  very*  mode 
xif  proceeding  which,  in  every  country,  the  art  would  adopt, 
independent  of  communications  with  more  enlightened  peo- 
ple. Hence,  amongft  thofe  of  Greece,  who  afterwards  be* 
came*  the  mod  illuttrious  .in  the  arts,  we  may  afcribe  that 
progrefs,  as  far  as  the,  .time*  of  Cymon,  to  the  remote  ages  of 
their  antiquities ;  in  which  proc^ding  we  are  feconded  by 
the  ancient  writers,  to  whom  na  memorial  had  been  trans- 
mitted refpc&ing  die  period  in  which  thofe  artifts  lived. 
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*  In  this  place  there  fucceeds  an  interval  of  great  .extend 
from  which  not  *  ray  of  information  proceeds,  to  ajlift  our 
enquires,  in  the  hiftory  of  Grecian  arti(ls,  until  the  tirne  of 
Candaules,  king  of  iyqia,  who  died  about  690  years  before 
the  birth  of  our  Saviour ;  and  of  whpm  it  is  recorded,  that  a 
piflure,  in  which  Bularchus  had  painted  a  battle  of  the  Mag- 
nefia.ns,  afforded  him  fo  much  pleafure,  that  he  rewarded  Bu- 
larchus for  the  picture  with  its  weight  in  gold.  In  fuch  a 
degree  of  eftimation  was  painting  held  at  that  period,  * 

*  From  the  teftimony  of  Pliny  it  is  alfo  affirmed,  that  in  nit 
time  there  were  evident  proofs  that  painting  had  been  intro- 
duced, even  in  Italy,  before  the  time  of  Romulus  ;  for,  that 
in  the  ancient  city  of  Ardea,  there  exHted  pictures  of  that 
antiquity,  and  that  had  been  fo  well  prefcrve4  as  to  appear  of' 
recent  date, 

<  At  Lanuvium  alfo,  and  by  the  hand  of  the  fame  ardft,  he 
fays,  that  there  was  an  Atalanta  and  a  Helen  of  fuch  excel* 
lent  performance,  that  Pontius,  the  lieutenant  of  the  emperor 
Cajus,  wiflied  fo  much  to  have  them,  particularly  the  Ata* 
lanta,  that  he  would  have  preferved  them  from  the  ruins  ol 
the  temple,  and  taken  them  away,  if  the  vaulted  (hapc  of  th£ 
ceiling,  where  they  w*re  painted,  had  permitted  him  to  re* 
move  them, 

.  *  By  what  ftcps  the  art  had  advanced  to  that  point,  reached 
by  Bularchus,  about  the  20th  olympiad,  lies,  ad  we  have  ob» 
ferved,  wholly  concealed  from  our  knowledge)  but,  from 
what  has  been  laid  down,  it  muft  appear  evident,  that  the  pro* 
grefs  was  not  made  by  thofe  flow  degrees  which,  without  th£ 
intercourfe  of  other  nations  where  the  arts  had  already  arrived 
at  a  flouriftiinc  ftatc,  the  Greeks  ef  theffifelves  would  have 
advanced  it.  The  arts  were  at  once  tranfplanted  to  Greece 
with  the  colonies  from  Egypt. 

'  That  the  records  of  painting,  prior  to  the  aoth  olympiad, 
ihould  not  have  reached-us,  does  not  appear  a  matter  of  fur- 
prize  j  but  that  from  that  pif&d  a  fpace  of  two  hundred  years 
ihould  have  elapfed,  withotf£  furniftiing  us  with  any  memo* 
rials-  concerning  them,  cannot  but  excite  our  wonder ;  efpe- 
lially  as  that  fpaee  comprizes,  in  the  Grecian  hiftory,  a  ca- 
talogue of  names,  ^hich  either  as  heroes,  phtiofophers,  hifto* 
nans,  or  poets,  gave  the  brighteft  luftre  to  their  annals.  We, 
hence,  have  no  irrarfiderable  eaufe  fe>  lament  the  Glence. 
under  which  the  art,  during  that  period,  continued  its  ope» 
rations*' 

XTpon  this  paufp  qut  author  pafles  to  the  origin  qf  ancient 
fculpture.  '  After  which  we  find  "the  life  of  Phidias,  followed 
6y  a  chronological  tablfc  of  the  progrefs  of  ancient  painting 
;wd  fculpture.    M$.  Hickey  then  returns  to  the  hiftory  o| 
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ancient  painting,  ?nd  gives  us  the  life  of  Polygnotus  at  great 
length,  To  this  fucceed  Oiort  accounts  of  fome  other  paint- 
ejs  5  and  jthe  work  ia  clofed  by  a  long  life  of  Zeuxjs,  which 
was  before  published  Separately. 

In  treating  of  ancient  fculpture  Mr  H.  prefents  us  with 
a  tedious  digrei&onon  the  olympiads— becaufe  the  periods  of  an* 
cient  artifts  are  calculated  by  thefe  epochs !  In  p.  lxxvii.  &c.  the 
works  of  Lefeheus  Pyrrhoeus,  and  other  ancient  writers,  now 
loft,  are  quoted  with  the  feme  familiarity  as  if  printed  by 
Aldus.  How  ignorant  one  may  be  in  appearing  learned !  Mr. 
H.  in  afpiring  to  write  Italian,  fomctimes  makes  his  Italian  a 
lind  of  Englifti ;  the  following  fentence,  p.  xcv.  appears  to  be 
neither  Italian  nor  Englifli. 

*  Where  under  their  leafy  honours,  at  length,  poets  by  pro* 
profeflion  fung  to  perpetuity  the  blooming  theme.' 

To  the  learned  reader  any  information,  contained  in  thi$ 
motley  compilation  from  Adriani  and  Dati,  will  have  no  no* 
velty  i  and  to  the  unlearned  the  Italian  pages,  and  the  fee 
and  price,  will  form  material  objections.  We  (hall,  however, 
fake  leave  of  Mr,  fjickey  in  good  humour,  with  the  following 
extraft,  trwflated  from  Carlo  Dati* 

•  Zeuxis,  with  great  relu&ance,  or  very  feldom,  employed 
his  pencil  or  his  genius  on  common  or  trivial  fubje&s  j  and, 
entertaining  the  idea  of  going  out  of  the  beaten  track,  a  fancy 
ftruck  him  of  reprefentmg,  in  a  fhady  fpot,  enriched  with  fo- 
liage and  with  Sowers,  a  female  centaur,  with  the  equaHne 
part  at  reft  upon  the  ground,  in  fuch  a  pofition  as  that  the 
•hinder  part  appeared  under  the  crupper.  The  feminine  part 
appeared  elegantly  raifed  Up,  and  inclining  upon  the  elbow. 
One  of  the  fore  feet  was  knedhtg,  with  the  hoof  "retired  in- 
wards, and  encurved  within  itfelf ;  the  other  was  raifed,  and 
the  hoof,  towards  the  ground,  (hewed  jtift  that  pofition  of  it 
which  a  horfe  mfckes  when  he  encjteavours  to  get  up.  With 
her  were  two  little  centaurs,  one  in  her  arms,  whom  (he  fuckled 
^s  a  woman,  the  other  centaur  was  fucking  at  the  teat,  in  the 
way  tlvit  foals  do.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  picture,  a  cen- 
taur, her  hufband,  as  from  a  place  where  he  had  been  wateh- 
ing,  feemed  to  rufh  out  upon  them  ;  and,  failing  at  her,  held 
the  cub  of  a  lion  in  his  right  hand,  and  feemed  to  raife  it  Up 
by  way  of  frightening  the  Tittle  centaurs. 

'  The  centaur  was  reprcfented  *s  rough,  grim,  and  vulgar, 
with  his  hair  all  tumbled  and  clotted,  his  (kin  rugged  and 
briftly,  not  only  where  he  appeared  as  a  horfe,  but  even  in  his 
human  part,  with  his  (boulders  raifed  up  5  and  his  face,  though 
in  a  laughing  expreffion,  yet  every  way  brutal  and  ferocious* 
The  equaline  part  of  the  female  centaar  was  represented  as  .a 
.  beautiful  mare,  of  that  untamed  Theflalian  breed,  which  never 
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fubmits  to  any  burden.  The  half  which  appeared  as  a  woman: 
was  drawn  throughout  with  extraordinary  beauty,  except  the 
ears,  which  were  t  oarfe  and  deformed.  But  in  the  joining,  where 
the-woman  united  with  the  mare,  it  was  done  with  fuch  (kill,  and 
fo  beautifully  blonded,  as  to  elude  difcovery.  The  little  ccn* 
taurs  we^e  in  colour  refembling  the  mother.  One  of  rhem  was 
exa&ly  like  the  father  in  coarfenefs  and  rufticity ;  and,  though 
at  that  tender  ag^,  his  afp?&  bore  the  chara£ter  of  fiercenefa 
and  barbarity.  But  Angularly  admirable  was 'the  artift's  ob- 
fervption  of  nature,  in  making  the  little  centaurs  fix  their  eyes 
upon  the  young  lion,  yet  clofely  adhere  to  the  mother's  bread. 
*  This  pifture,  alfo,  in  the  other  departments  which  the 
Jearned  admi  e  in  the  art,  was  very  capital,  in  the  beauty  of 
exprefTion,  intelligence  of  light  and  fhade,  the  colburing,  and 
in  the  facility  and  judgment  in  the  execution  of  the  pencil/ 

Annates  de  Chymie,  Vol.  VI.  and  VII.  (Continued from  Vol.  II9 
New  Arrang.  p.  1 00, 

^T17E  now  refume  the  two  laft  volumes  of  thefe  Annals* 
*  *  publifhed  in  the  prefent  foTm,*nd  (hall  proceed  in  the 
ufual  order.  The  firft  effay  is  an  ex t raft  from  MwCrelTs  Journal* 
by  M.  Hafrenfratz.  Thefe  fads  are  miscellaneous,  and  it  will  he 
fufficient  for  us  to  notice  fome  of  the  moft  important*  The 
sur-kons,  a  peculiar  foflil  difcov^red  in  the  German  mines,  is 
found  to  contain  fc  new  earth  in  a  pretty  large  proportion  unit- 
ed with  flint,  and  a  very  little  calx  of  iron.  The  adamantine 
fpar  alfo  contains  a  very  particular  kind  of  earth,  which  is, 
with  fome  difficulty,  foluble,  when  combined  with  clay,  but  is 
totally  infolubte  in  alkalis  and  acids,  at  the  moment  of  fepara? 
tion.  The  acid,  in  the  Saxon  ore  of  mercury,  is  found  to  he 
the  muriatic,  not  the  fulphuric,  M.  Rafpe  has  confirmed  the 
obfervatron  of  Bergman,  that  manganefe  would  attract  humidr 
ity,  and  calcine  in  the  open  air.  The  fuppofed  earth  of  Dia- 
mond, from  China,  appears  to  be  only  the  dull  of  the  adaman- 
tine fpar.  M.  Schuler  makes  a  brie  fealing-wax  with  the 
mountaiahlue,  purified  by  melting  it  with  an  ounce  of  talc. 

M.  Sdmier  has  made  fome  improvements,  though  of  no 
great  importance,  on  the  preparation  of  tartarifed  tartar.  He 
prepares  in  a  very  neat  way  the  tartrite  of  foda  from  a  mixture 
of  cream  of  tartar  and  foda,  feparating  the  pot  a(h,  by  adding 
Glauber's  faltv  The  vitriolated  tartar  is  fepar^ted  by  taking 
advantage  of  its  property  of  diflblving  lefc  eafily  in  cold  than 
in  warm  water.  This  chemift  prepares  alfo  the  diflbluble 
tartar  hy  means  of  borax,  without  adverting  to  the  chemical 
change  occafioned  in  the  cream  of  tartar,  by  a  double  ele&ive 
attraction.  The  tartarifed  fteel  he  prepares  by  mixing  two 
ounces,  two  drachms,  of  fteel  with  twelve  ounces  of  cream  of 
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tartar,  and  pouring  water  on  the  whole :  in  twelve  days  the 
union  is  complete,  and  twelve  ounces  of  tartarifed  fteel  eafily 
foluble  in  water,  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation.  The  fame 
author  found  that  the  acid  of  the  black  elder  was  of  the  tar- 
tarous  kind  approaching  to  the  acetous. 

M.  Born  has  difcovered,  that  the  foffil  ftyled  the  fpar  of 
zinc  is  only  the  tungftein  chry flail i fed,  containing,  however, 
fome  proportion  of  zinc.  M.  Lowitz  has  faid  that  charcoal 
is  foluble  in  pot  a(h,  and  many  other  fubftances,  imparting  a. 
brown  colour;  but  M.  Hahneman,  when  he  repeated  the  ex- 
periments on  fmallcr  quantities,  could  not  fuccced.  As  M. 
Lowitz*  former  experiment's  on  the  antifceptic  power  of  char- 
coal, though  at  firft  denied,  have  been  fmce  confirmed,  we 
have  the  fuller  confidence  in  thefe.  M.  Bofer  has  made  many ' 
trials  to  fix  the  colour  of  the  wood  of  Fernambouc,  in  good 

Jirefervation,  on  linen  and  cotton.  The  method  which  an- 
wers  bed  is,  mixing  a  quart  of  diftilled  water,  with  an  ounce 
of  alum,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of  clay,  united  with  two 
ounces  of  ^ernambouc.  When  reduced  to  three  quarters  of 
the  original  quantity,  it  becomes  glutinous,  and  the  Knen  or 
cotton  muft  be  put  in.  M.  Weftrumb  has  at  laft  fiicceeded  in 
feparating  the  alkali  from  -common  fait,  but  the  procefs  is 
4edious  and  not  likely  to  anfwer  for  the  purpofe  of  manufac- 
turers M.  Born  mentions  the  difcovcry  or  a  new  kind  of 
cinnabar  of  a  much  more  brilliant  colour,  which  breaks  like 
fpar,  and  feems,  by  this  evidence,  to  contain  fome  lime. 

The  roots  ojf  the  mercurialis  perennis  differ  greatly  in % their 
fizes :  fome  are  very  (lender,  and  others  thick :  of  the  latter, 
fome  turn,  on  being  expofed  to  the  air,  of  a  beautiful  violet 
and  brilliant  blue.  This  colour  is  folubje  in  water,  and  not 
changed  by  alkalis,  vinegar,  or  alum.  The  thick  roots,  which 
do  not  aflume  this  blue  colour,  give  a  beautiful  carmine  red. 
M.  Weftrumb,  in  his  analyfis  of  calculi  of  the  bladder,  has  been 
able  to  difcover  no  acid :  he  finds  only  an  oily  fubftance,  a> 
little  ammoniacal  fait,  and  a  calcareous  phofphat.  The  fame 
author  confirms  M.  Lowitz*  obfervatioris  on  the  etTe£b  of 
charcoal,  in  purifying  and  whitening  alkaline  and  neutral 
fairs. 

It  has  been  lately  fuppofed  in  Germany,  that  cobalt  was 
fufceptible  of  magnetifm  ;  but  M.  Kunfe-Muller,  in  repeating 
the  experiments  of  M.  Kohl,  difcovered  that  this  was  owing  to 
an  accidental  impregnation  of  iron.  A  little  vitriolated  lead 
has  been  found  iu  the  oil  of  vitriol  manufactured  in  England : 
it  is  difcovered  in  the  powder  precipitated  by  mixing  equal 
quantities  of  water  with  the  acid.  Manganefe  has  been  ol>» 
gained  pure,  by  the  humid  way,  and  it  feems  now  alfo  to  be 
generally  agreed,  that  phofphorus  is  a  conftitucnt  part  of  the 
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Praflic  acid.  Some-  calculi,  found  in  an  abfcefs,  appeared 
very  nearly  to  refemble  bezoars,  being  compofed  of  phoiphorus, 
a  fatty  oil,  calcareous  earth,  and  a  little  fixed  acid.  M.  Brug- 
nielli  tells,  us,  that  the  benzoic  acid  may  be  obtained  by  means 
of  diluted  alcohol,  and  the  chryftals  refemble  thofe  of  the  fub* 
limed  acid.  This  acid  may  be  managed  fo  as  to  procure  a 
new  fympjtthetic  ink,  whofe  traces  become  legible  by  expofing 
them  to  nitrous  gas  or  fraoakinz  nitrous  acid*  From  M.  Wc(C 
tqumVs  experiments,  which  he  nas  not  yet  pubhfhed  at  lengthy 
all  the  vegetable  acids  appear  to  be  only  combinations  of  the 
pbofphoric  and  fixed  air.— The  fchifts  of  Normandy  are  fun* 
pofed  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  magnefia* 

M.  Vogel  has  discovered  an  ingenious  method  of  amalga* 
mating  mercury  with  iron,  by  rubbing  half  an  ounce  of  pow- 
dered filings  of  iron,  with  an  ounce  of  alum.  This  mixture 
will  amalgamate  three  half  ounces  of  mercury,  and  the  alum, 
may  be  afterwards  wafhed  away, — The  oifs  of  parfley  and  fennel 
feem  to  contain  oxalic  and  tartarous  acids.— Black  ink,  which 
finejls  like  a  rofe,  may,  it  is  faid,  be  obtained  by  a  deco&ion. 
of  the  torm*ntiJU  eredtar  It  is  made  in  the  ufual  method,  and 
tfre  proportion  of  vitriol  is  three  drachms  to  a  decodion  made 
with  feven  ounces  of  waiter.  M,  Voyler^s  method  of  fixing  on. 
cotton  or  linen  a  beautiful  hlack  colour  i*,  nfft  tQ  irflmerfe  the 
linen  in  a  folution  of  litharge  prepared  by  adding  it  to  a  very 
diluted  nitrous  acid  ;  then  fucceflively  to  dip  it  in  the  infufion 
of  galls,  and  folution  of  vitriol.  The  tin  of  Saxony,  it  iafound,, 
(contains  no  arfenic ;  that  of  Sweden  a  large  proportion,  though 
not  in  fuch  a  ftate  as  to  be  dangerous,  M,  Weftrumb  has 
obtained  red  vapours  of  nitrous  acid,  and  even  water  acidulat? 
ed  with  the  fame  acid,  by  burning  a  mixture  of  hepatic  and 
inflammable  airs,  in  vital  air  *  and  burning  deal  and  agarics  in 
the  fame  oxygen.  This  feems  to  confirm  Dr.  Prieftley's  opi« 
ruons.  The  nitrous  acid  may  be  alfo  oxygenated  by  diflilling 
Jt  from  manganefe,  and  this  acid  w'll)  diflblve  tin,  without 
becoming  foul  by  a  flight  dilution,  M.  Hermbftadt  feems  tQ 
-iave  procured  the  acid  oafe  of  tin,  in  a  lefs  exceptionable  way, 
with  lefs  of  fufpielon  of  acidity  from  tjiq  mineral  acjds,  by  em- 
ploying the  dephlogifticated  nitrous  acid'.  The  pureft  and  moft 
concentrated  acetous  acid  may  be  procured,  we  are  told,  by 
M.  Brugnatelli,  from  tlie  barytic  acetite-i-Tne  flowers  of  the 
alcea  purpurea  are  feid  to  be  the  niceft  and  heft  reagent  to 
difcovcr  acids  and  alkalis— rthefe  are  fome  of  the  more  im- 
portant chemical,  fa&s  in  the  firft  abftraft. 

The  fecond  fubjeft  is  an  abftraft  onM.  Du  Trone's  work 
on  the  fugar  cane,  which  we  have  long  fince  noticed.  This 
part  confifts  chiefly  of  die  method  of  manufacturing  fug^ 
jirawn  from  the  volume, 
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'  A  report  on  the  art  of  aflaying  gold  follows.  Sir  clrcum* 
fiances  feem  principally  to  influence  the  operation,  I.  the 
Quanit£  of  acid  employed  in  the  parting :  2.  the  concentration 
of  the  acid:  3.  the  duration  of  the  procefs :  4.  the  quantity  of 
acid  employed  at  renewing  the  procefs  :  5.  its  concentration  j 
and,  6.  the  duration  of  this  procefs.  If  either  of  thefe  circum- 
ftances  are  unfavourable,  it  may  occafion  the  lofs  from  half  the 
jhirty-fecond  of  a  carat,  to  four  times  that  quantity.  If  all 
were  to  be  unfavourable,  the  deficiency  would  fee  greater. 
1  hdfe  data,  however^  account  for  the  variations  in  different 
jiflays  by  different  operators,  and  point  out  the  neceffity  of  one 
'fteady,  conftant,  uniform  method,  which  is  afterwards  def- 
cribed,  but  is  incapable  of  being  abridged. 

The  academicians'  report  on  the  antimephytic  pumps,  is  in 
rnany  refpe&s  curious,  out  not  of  a  fufficiently  delicate  nature 
fo  be  explained  in  a  popular  work.  It  relates  to  the  method 
of  clearing  the  fofles  d'aifance,  from  their  foul  air  and  foul  mat- 
ter,  a  circumftance  feemingly  of  great  importance  in  Parit. 
The  inflammable  air  arifing  is  fuppofed  to  be  injurious  to 
health,  but  injury  is  in  general  derived  only  from  the  inflanv- 
mable  air  efcaping  inconfequence  of  the  putrefa&V>n  of  vege^ 
tables,  or  of  human  bodies  in  a  difeafed  or  a  crowded  date.  A 
little  hiftorical  introdu&ion  refpe&ing  the  conduft  of  ancient 
pnd  modern  cities,  in  thefe  conveniences,  is  curious. 

The  letter  of  M.  M.  Sylveftre,  and  the  abbe  Chappe,  contains 

adefcription  ef  a  more  convenient  machine  to  repeat  the  expert 

mentaof  M.M.TrooftwycK  and  Derman,  on  the  decorapoution 

*  of  water,  by  means  of  the  eleftrical  fpark.    The  refult  of  the 

experirqerit$  is  to  be  the  fubje&  of  a  future  communication. 

M.Fburcroy*s  analysis  of  a  black  ferrugineous  fand  from 
the  ifland  of  St.  t)omlrigo  follows  :  it  feems  to  be '%  pure  calx 
of  iron,  with  about  *t  of  chalk,  and  fome  true  fand. 

M.  Pugot  and  Damy  obtained  a  patent  in  1785,  for  the 
purpofe  of  plating  copper  veflels  with  filver.  Various  circum- 
fiances  have  occafioned  the  foundation  of  the  operation  to  be 
enquired  into,  and  the  acadimecians  were  principally  dpc&etl 
to  examine,  whether  the  copper  was  completely  covered ;  what 
was  the  thicknefs  of  the  filver,  what  the  nature  of  the  union 
between  the  two  metals,  and  how  foon  the  filver  may  probably 
be  deftroyed  by  ufe.  The  enquiry  is  favourable  to  the  manu* 
fa&urers :  -rjy  of  a  line  is  found  fufficient  thicknefs  to  guaid 
the  copper  from  acids  ;  but  they  recommend,  rather,  for 
kitchen  utenfils,  the  filver  to  be  ^  of  a  line,  or  -j-Jv  of  an 
Eriglifh  inch.  As  the  exp^nce  of  the  workmanibip  is  the 
feme,  they  think  it  may  be  (economical  to  have  it  (till  more 
folid.  The  Union  is  very  firm,  and,  as  only  the  fineft  filver 
can  be  ufed,  they  think  this  manufa&ure  fuperior  to  folid  filver, 
'  irhkh  is  generally  allayed  by  a  mixture  of  copper, 
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An  abftr&Q:  of  the  abbe  Hauy's  memoirs  on  the  cryftals, 
ufuaiiy  called  the  (tones  of  the  crok,  the  cruciform  fchorl  of 
De  Lifle,  follows,  Thefe  cryftals  our  author  would  ftylq 
croifattes,  as  they  form  a  mark  which  diftinguifhes  this  foffil 
from  the  fchorls  with  which  it  has  heen  hitherto  confounded,' 
Its  form  is  a  rectangular  huxaedral  prifm,  two  angles  of  the 
bate  being  larger  than  the  four  other' angles:  thefe  prifms 
ufually  crofs  each  other  in  pairs. 

M.  dc  la  Croufe's  letter  relates  to  a  different  refult  of  the 
fame  experiment  in  the  hands  of  M.  de  la  Metherie  and  M. 
Haflenfratz,  refpc£Hng  the  change  in  the  nature  of  vital  air  by 
finding  in  water.  The  letter  maintained,  that  its  properties 
were  not  altered  nor  it6  quantity  diminifhed,  a  refult  confirm- 
ed by  M.  de  la  Croix. 

Some  account  of  a  work  entitled  a  Chemical  Analyfis  of 
the  Sulphur  Water  of  Enghien  follows ;  but  this  we  have 
already  confidered  in  a  feparate  article,  which  has  been  acci* 
Mentally  delayed.    (See  p.  513) 

M.  Klaproth's  note  to  M.  Schurer  we   mail  transcribe,  as 
it  is  not  long.  *  M.  de  la  Metherie  has  given  his  readers,  in  the 
Journal  de  Phyfique  for  November,  p,  399,  a  definition  of 
the  pechblende,  and  the   green  glimmer,  as  the  fubftances, 
which  afforded  me  the  new  metal,  the  uranium,    I  take  the 
liberty  of  obferying  to  M.  de  la  Metherie,  that  the  pechblendc 
pf  Cronftedt,  which  is  a  true  ore  of  zinc,  is  not  the  foffil  of 
Johan-Georgenftadt  and  of  Joachim  Sthall,  which  contains  the 
uranite,  while  what  has  been  improperly  ftyled  -green  dimmer 
jfiffers  effentially  from  the  true  mica  of  this  colour.    T  he  fub* 
fiances  which  I  have  employed,  are  the  black  fulphur  of  Ura- 
nium, and  the  green  fparry  calx  of  Uranium.    Cronftedt  was* 
acquainted  with  neither.     Sage  has  defcribed  the  laft  under 
the  title  of  green  heavy  fpar,  and  the  pretended  brown  earthy 
pre  of  iron,  is  the  brown  calx  of  Uranium — Uranium  ocroceuiru 
M.  Fourcroy  has,  it  feems,  been  treated  unfairly.     We  long 
Ago  noticed  the  deficiencies  in  the  animal  chemiftry  5  and  our  at*? 
thor,.  with  his  pupil  M.  Vauquelin,  who  have  made  great  ad* 
ditions  to  this  branch  of  fcience,  and  often  mentioned  the  fads 
•  in  their  courfes,  have  had  reafon  to  regret  their  candid  commiH 
nicatbns,  as  their  discoveries  have  been  publifhed  by  others  \ 
they  have  therefore  taken  the  precaution  of  fending  an  account 
.of  their  difcoveries  to  the  academy,  to  be  preferved  in  the 
fccretar/s  office;   and  the  editor  of  the  *  Annals'  has  in- 
fcrted  a  copy — we  fhall  mention  them  fhprtly,  as  they  occur, 
The  oxygenated  murratic  acid,  and  tjie  nitric  acid,  convert 
gum  arable  into  the  citric   and  oxalic  acids,  refpe&ively,  a 
difference  we  now  know  to  be  owing  to  the  proportion  of 
vital  air  (for  we  at  1  alt, are  obliged  to  drop  phlogifton,  and  ta 
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dtdate,  that  we  are  become  converts  to  the  new  do&rine)  in 
tbe  (eparating  acids*  The  fecond  fa&  relates  to  the  calces  of 
Tournefol.  Thef<|»  he  obferves,  which  are  the  faeculse  of  the 
croton  tin&orium,  appear  blue,  as  they  contain  a  mild  foda  \ 
and  acida  redden  the  tin&ure  only  by  faturating  the  foda  to 
which  the  blue  colour  was  owing.  The  extractive  matter  of 
vegetables  is  found  not  to  be  a  foap.  It  is  feparated  by  expo- 
fare  to  air*  and  abforbs  oxygen*  which  renders  it  indiubluble* 
The  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  converts  it  readily  into  a  concrete 
yellow  fvkbftance,  diflbluble  in  alkalis  and  alcohol,  but  indiffo? 
luble  in  water*  The  fourth  fa&  is  an  account  of  a  method  of 
fomiagthe  pruflic  acid,  with.ferum  of  blood  and  the  nitric 
acid*  The  oxygen  of  the  acid  certainly  contributes  to  the  new 
produ&ion,  as  it  is  decompofed.  The  laft  fa£kis  a  very  fingu-r 
lar  one,  and  will  contribute  greatly  to  derange  a  large  part  of 
the  received  fyftem  of  phyfiology.  We  fhall  faithfully  tran£». 
late  an  account  of  the  experiment.  On  coagulating  by  means 
of  fire,  blood  united  to  one-third  of  its  weight  of  water,  a 
liquid  fepar ales  from  the  coagulum,  which  by  a  careful  evapo- 
ration (une  evaporation  menagee)  affords  a  liquor  fo  much  like 
the  gall  of  an  ox,  that  many  perfons,  without  any  previous  in- 
formation, have  recognifed  the  fmell,  the  colour,  and  the  tafte, 
of  this  fccreted  fluid ;  and,  in  every  other  refpeft,  by  a  chemi* 
eal  analyGs,  it  (hows  the  fame  properties. — Serum,  expofed  to 
heat  after  being  mixed  with  half  iu  weight  of  water,  coagu- 
lates in  part.  The  portion  of  the  liquid  that  docs  not  coagu- 
late, contains  a  gelatinous  matter,  which  on  cooling  becomes  a.. 
jelly.     It  is  mixed  with  a  mild  foda  and  common  felt. 

Our  tfeadcrs  may  recoiled  our  having  formerly  mentioned, 
that  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  at  Paris  had  offered  a  re-, 
ward  for  an  analyfis  of  milk,  particularly  for  a  comparative 
account  of  the  properties  of  different  milks.  An  abftra&  of 
the  fuccefsful  diiTertation  is  contained  in  this  volume,  and  it  is, 
in  many  refpe&s  important  t  we  fhall  feleck  only  what  is  new, 
fcr  le&  generally  ^knowo.  The  pellicles  which  arife  when, 
Jkim med  milk  is  put  over  the  fire,.refemble,  after  drying,  the 
internal  membrane  of  an  egg,  foon  become  putrid*  glairy,  and 
intolerably  foetid*  On  analyfis,  they  leave  an  eartny  refiduum 
infoiuble  m  acids,  and  unalterable  in  the  j5re,  moft.probably  a 
phofphoric  fait.  When  frefh,  carefully  wafted,  and  put  on  hot 
Coafe,  they  bum  with  the  odour  of  hartihorn  :  diitillcd  they 
produce  watery  oil,  and  volatile  alkali,  and,  are  consequently 
tkarly  of  an  animal  nature*  The  cheefy  matter  is  intimately 
fftmbinedwith  the  ferum,  and  only  depofited  when  itscuflclv- 
ants  ate  defttoyed,  or  difperfed  :  .thefe  are  the  fugar  of  milk, 
and  th^  acid  formed  in  confequence  of  the  fpontaneous.  coagu- 
latkto.    Whea  die  glutiaous  matter  is  boiled  with,  pot  afli  or 
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tiuftic  foda,  it  aflhmes  a  deep  fed)  and  may  be  did  to  beblOdd  - 
reproduced,  though  the  refemblance  id  in  appearance  only* 
During  the  folutidn  of  the  foda,  the  fmell  o£  volatile  alkali  is 
very  fenfible,  but  this  fait  feetfts  to  be  formed  during  the  ope-» 
ration.  Oil  feparating  the  combination  of  cheefy  matter  with  * 
the  fait  of  foda,  by  means  of  acid$  folrie  hepatic  gas  feems  td 
bfc  formed,  and,  as  thfe  referdblahee  of  this  gluten  td  the  white 
of  an  egg  is  confplcuous*  it  rhay  be  ftippofcd  that  the  former 
contains  fulphilr  as  Well  as  the  latter.  But  no  fulphur  could 
be  difcovered  in  it*  The  phofphoric  acid  our  authors*  M.  M* 
Parmentief  and  Deyeux,  could  not  find,  and  Scheele,  who  flrft 
mentioned  it,  is  (bid  nevef  to  hate  defcribed  the  pfoceft  by  which 
he  obtained  it;  The  fugar  of  milk  is  the  true  efienrJal  fait  of 
ttilk :  the  acid  is, only  formed  in  the  fpontaneous  changes,  or 
of  fome  of  the  ingredients*  from  the  acids  employed  in  the  more 
Violent  anatyfis.  The  differences  in  the-other  milks  arc  foon  de- 
fcribed. The  cream  of  goats  and  iheifp's  milk  is  thicker  than  in 
cows.!  in  the  milks  of  woirten,  the  afs,  and  mares  it  is  lefs  co-« 
pious  and  more  fluid*  The  butter  from  the  cream  of  (beep 
is  always  foft;  that  of  women,  afles*  and  mares  milk,  is  al* 
Ways  in  the  ftate  of  a  cream*  and  foarcely  can  be  ever  brought 
to  leparate,  or  to  contiuue  uncornbined.  The  cheefe  from  the 
c!ow  artd  goat  is  firm  and  gelatinous  j  that  from  the  (Keep 
Vifcotis.  .  Cheefe  from  women's  milk  has  fcarcely  ever  any 
lonfiftence  }  from  afles'  and  mares*  milk,  it  holds  the  middle 
rfcnk  between  thofe  of  the  moft  and  leaft  finnnefs.  The  ferum 
yaries  in  quantity  and  nature  j  it  is  the  fugar  of  milk  that  alone 
appears  invariable . 

M.  Chaptal's  Elements  of  Ghemiftry,  analyfed  m  the  next 
article,  we  have  already  noticed*  M»  tterthollet  has  commu* 
nicated  alfo  fome  additions  to  his  defcript  jons  of  the  procefs  of 
bleaching,  which  are  too  minute  and  miscellaneous,  to  admit 
Of  an  analyfis. 

A  very  excellent  memoir)  by  M.  BerthoUet,  on  the  a£Hon 
of  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  on  the  colouring  patttale*  ol 
different  iubftanCes,  follows*  We  fhall  only  give  a  conctfe  ah* 
ftra£fc  of  ihe  principal  objeds  to  be  eoUe&ed  from  it*  The 
threads  of  hemp  and  cotton  are  bleached  in  confequence  or* 
their  being  deprived  of  the  colouring  particles,  which  form 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  their  weight*  But  a  very 
fmall  part  only  of  thefe  particles  are  capable  of  being  *HflbJvcd 
by  foap,  and,  to  efleft  this  union,  they  moft  bate  attraded 
pure  air  from  the  atiAofphere,  from  the  dew,  or  the  oxygenated 
acid ;  hence  the  neceffity  of  alternating  the  a&ions  of  liuves* 
and  the  oxygenating  procefs*  Whe*  theie  particle*  are  dip 
fplved  by  the  alkali,  they  may  be  precipitated  by  lime  Water/ 
ani  combined  with  metallic  oxid**  by  means  of  metallic  felt* 
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tlotis. "  Acid*  precipitate  thefe  colouring  particle*  frotA  alka* 
Hs,  and  the  precipitate  is  of  a  fawn  colour  j  but,  when  dry,  it 
b  black :  before  their  folution  in  the  alkali?  they  appear  white, 
and  aflame  die  fawn  cokrar  by  the  heat  of  the  Kxives*  The 
oxygenated  muriatic  add  bleaches  alfo  the  green  parts  of  ve- 
getables, but  ebulikion  renders  them  yellow  i  it  a&*  (imply  by 
dombtning  with  them,  dieting,  rather  than  changing,  the  co- 
lour;  or,  if  it  changes  xhc  colour-  at  all,  this  is  owing  to  the 
deftru&km  of  the  hydrogen*  When  the  oxygenated  muriatic 
acid  atfumes  a  yellow,  ma,  or  brown  colour,  it  produces  this 
eflfe£t,  by  rendering  thex  coal  predominant,  for  it  takes  place 
only  after  the  fubftance  has  been  expofed  to  an  intenfe  neat* 
or  a  flight  combuftion. 

The  tti  trie  and  the  fulphuric  fttids  give  the  yellow,  nut5  brown 
and  black  colours  to  the  fubftances  they  *£t  on,  equally  ra 
augmenting  the  proportion  of  coal,  and  diminUhing  that  of 
hydrogen.  The  cauftk  metallic  oxids  aft  in  the  fame  way  om 
the  animal  fibres.  All  thofe  phenomena,  with  fomc  others  m 
which  there  is  a  flight  combuftion,  depend  on  this :  that,  at  a 
low  temperature,  hydrogen  combines  more  readily  and  eafily 
with  oxygen  than  Coal)  though,  by  the  concurrence  of  different 
^affinities,  the  contrary  (bmetknes  happens,  particularly  in  re£ 
juration,  and  the  fpirttuoua  fermentation*  •  . 

rfhe  diminution  of  hydrogen  is  not  fhown  by  a  change 
of  Colour*  if  the  fubje&  changed  does  not  contain  coal,  as  xu 
-the  deftruftion  of  the  volatile  alkali :  it  is  not  even  changed,  if 
the  fubftance  does  contain  coal,  if  the  oxygen  is  fixed  in  a  large 
proportion.  When  the  nitric  acid  alters  the  nature  of  fome  of 
the  vegetable  acids,  it  icema  principally  owing  to  the  diminuv- 
-tion  of  hydrogen,  which,  with  coal,  forms  their  radical.  The 
green  part  of  the  kivee,  and  the  fecond  bark  of  trees,  feem* 
tne  principal  fource  of  the  colouring  particles  found  in  the 
wood  and  bark.  This  green  part  afiumes  a  nut  colour,  by  the 
•  a£Bons  of  oxygen,  and  by  the  combination  of  this  a&ion,  which 

Jiroduceaa  kind  of  combuftion;  it  finishes  vith  lofing,  particu* 
arly  in  the  bark,  the  property  of  circulating  in  the  vcflels:  it 
h  thrown  to  the  furface,  and  makes  the  moil  folid  part  of  the 
bark. 

*  v  M.  Weftrumb,  who  ftill  retains  the  phlogiftic  fyftem  of  Stahl, 
lias  defcribed  numerous  experiments^  in  which  different  bodies 
burn  in  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid  :  from  thefe"  he  has  fince 
endeavoured  to  fupport  the  fallen  do£frine~  In  this  part  he  is 
Replied  to  by  M.  Bertholiet.  Our  author  adds  fome  remarks 
•on  the  nature  of  the  acid,  and  particularly  endeavours  to  (how 
that  its  gas  is  not  truly  air,  but  the  acid  brought  into  an  aerial 
ftate  by  the  matter  of  heat. 
Th*  analyfis  of  caflia  by  M.  Vauqueiin  is  not  very  interest- 
ing. 
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\ag.  It  contain*,  like  other  vegetable  fubftances  of  \  firoihrf 
kind>  gluten,  jelly,  ram,  extra&tve  nutter,  fugar,  &c.  Some 
flint  was  found  in  the  analyfts  by  fire,  which  our  author  attrU 
butes  to  the  crucible ;  but  having  found  a  Gliceous  fubftance 
in  the  tabaiheer  already  formed,  we  would  recommend  the  ana* 
lyfis  to  be  repeated  in  a  black-lead  crucibkv  The  acid  in  the 
caffia  difforved  the  copper  of  the  veffek,  and  tin&ured  the 
matter  with  a  pretty  confidcrable  cupreous  impregnation. 

Nitric  acid  is  formed  in  the  mutual  decomposition  of  a  mer* 
Curial  oxid  and  a  volatile  alkali,  for  each  fubftance,  in  the  pre* 
cipitation  of  the  calx  approaching  to  the  metallic  (late,  is  de-% 
compofed.  Azotic  gas  is  produced,  which  arifes  from  the 
ammoniac.  But  M.  Fourcroy,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
Aefe  remarks,  obferviiuj  that  the  quantity  of  gas.  was  too  fmall 
in  proportion  to  the  oxid  reduced,  examined  the  fubje&  mora 
clofcly.  Mr.  Milner's  obfcrvation  came  to  his  aid ;  the  expe- 
riment, we  mean,  where,  from  alkaline  gas  paffing  through 
manganefe  in  a  hot  iron  tube,  nitrous  gas  was  obtained.  M* 
M.  Vauquelin,  Seguin>  and  Sylveftre,  with  a  porcelain  tube, 
-procured  nitrat  of  ammoniac  in  vapour  from  azotic  gas  and 
water.  Another  chemift  declares,  that  he  obtained  nitric  acid 
jwith  ammonia  and  an  oxid  of  lead.  Our  author  explains  theic 
£a£ta  according  to  the  new  fyftem,  and  indeed  it  is  fufficiently 
trimdus,  that  the  ingredients  of  the  nitrous  acid  are  found  in 
the  fubftances  employed,  and  that  only  a  feparation  and  a  new 
combination  is  neceffary.  The  azotic  gas  in  the  original  ex- 
periment consequently  contributed  in  part  to  form  the  acid, 
-and  our  author  affigns  the  reafon  why  it  was  not  obferved  ia 
his  former  trials.  He  has  fince  dif covered  that  nitric  acid  k 
formed  in  another  way,  viz.  by  pouring  the  concentrated  ful* 
photic  acid  on  the  cauftic  mineral  alkali  faturated  with  the 
Pruffic  acid. 

The  laft  effay  in  this  volume  is  on  the  mechanifin  of  feU» 
making.  Though  every  hair  appears  in  the  mtcrofcope  fmootfe, 
-it  is  certainly,  from  a  well-known  experiment,  fcaly?  and  the 
fcales  are  always  in  the  fame  dire&ion.  The  fibres  of  wool 
'are  (imilarly  conftru&ed,  and  it  is  from  thefe  fcales  which,  as 
the  hairs  in  the  manufa&ure  of  hat-making  are  fcattered  in 
every  dire&ion,  that  the  firmnefs  of  the  felt  is  deritech  the 
fibres  are  united  and  locked  together  by  means  of  the  little  la- 
mellae. To  render  the  texture  more  firm,  thefe  fibres  mull  at 
fume  the  (hape  of  curves,  &c.  or  indeed  any  figure  except  a 
re£Hlineal.  For  this  purpofe,  before  the  wool  is  feparated,  it 
is  rubbed  with  a  brufh  moiftened  with  nitrated  mercury:  the 
.  fur  of  the  hat  is  laid  on  afterwards,  and  the  wool  for  this  pOr- 
pofe  does  not  undergo  the  laft  operation.    The  efie&  of  the 
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mercury  U  not  known*  The  effe&of  -the  fulling-mill  on  cloths 
is  a  very  fimilar  operation  to  the  manufa&ure  of  felt* 

We  find  we  muft  ftill  defer  the  feventh  volume  :  the  variety 
of  interefting  information  in  this  before  us  has  rendered  our 
Article  more  extenfivc  than  we  fuppofed  it  would  have  been* 

Anahte  Cbymiqut  de  FEau  Sulfureufe  d'Ejnghein^  pour  fervir  a 
PHiftoire  des  Eaux  Jutfureux  en  general*  Par  M.  M.  Four* 
croy  &  De  la  Porte f  Medecints  de  la  Faeulte  de  Parh>  &  del* 
Societe  Royale  de  Mededne*  Paris*     8vo.  Cachet. 

IT*  H  E  waters  of  Enghein  are  not  of  fufficient  importance 
*  of  themfelves  to  attraft  our  attention  j  but,  as  one  ob-^ 
je£t  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  was  to  obtain  a'know-* 
ledge  of  the  mineral  waters  of  France,  and  as  they  found  the 
analyfes  fent  not  always  fufficiently  corre£t  to  enable  them  to 
obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  real  nature  of  the  wa- 
ters examined,  they  dire&ed  two  of  the  fellows  to  nublifh  an 
analyfis  of  fome  particular  water,  as  a  fpecimeh.  In  this 
country,  we  find  the  chemifts  not  always  acquainted  with  the 
fubje&,  or  not  purfuing  the  enquiry  with,  fcientific  accuracy^ 
to  that  a  more  particular  notice  of  this  work  is  peculiarly  ne* 
cellary  in  this  kingdom* 

It  is  impoflible,  in  a  Journal  like  outs,  to  point  out  all  the 
experiments,  related  with  peculiar  accuracy,  in  a  work  of  nea£ 
400  pages:  it  is  fufficient  to  defcribe  the  plan  ourfued,  and 
the  new  refults  from  their  analyfis.     They  firlt  give  an  ac-* 
count  of  the  fituation  of  the  fpring  of  Enghein,  or,  as  the^  ' 
•were  formerly  called,  the  waters  oFMontmorency :  they  next 
defcribe  the  labours  of  their  predeceffars  in  this  department^ 
in  whom  we  perceive  Macquer,  father  Cottce,  M.  M.  Vaillard, 
Roux,  and  Deyeux.     The  third  chapter  contains  the  phyfical 
properties  of  the  water,  including  its  fmell,  tafte,  fpecific  gra* 
vity,  limpidity,  temperature,  &c.  -  In  the  fourth  are  the  ap- 
pearances perceived,  when  the  water  is  heated  to  different 
temperatures,  for  a  longer  or  a  fhorter  period,  particularly 
the  time  when  the  hydrogenous,  fulphurated  gas,  feparates  at 
different  temperatures.     The  fifth  chapter,  the  mod  original 
of  the  whole  work,  contains  the  phcenomena  which  the  wa- 
ters of  Enghein  afford  by  cxpofure  to  air,  the  diminution,  and 
modification  of  its  odour,  till  it  is  entirely  loft  j   the  precipi- 
tates and  the  pellicles  formed  on  it ;   the  time  in  which  it  is 
completely  decompofed,  the  caufe  which  produces  it,  viz.  the 
a&ion  of  th^  atmofpheric  oxygen ;  the  quantity  of  the  preci- 
pitate, which  amounts  to  about  forty  grains  from  fifty  pounds 
of  water ;  the  nature  of  the  depofif,  containing  fulphur,  mild 
lime,  and  magnefia.  * 
App/Vol.  IV.  New  Arr.  *  N  1  The 
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The  general  obfervations  on  the  manner  of  employing-  re* 
agents  in  the  great  way,  on  the  examination  of  the  precipitates^ 
the  choice  of  the  reagents,  and  on  the  poffibilky  of  employing 
every  chemical  body  as  a  reagent,,  conftkute  the  fixth  ehap^ 
ter.  The  feven  following  ones  are  employed  in  defcribing  the 
actions  of  colouring  materials,  of  alkalies,  acids,  faline  and 
earthy  neutrals,  metals,  the**  calces,  metallic  fofations,  foap  al- 
cohol, and  many  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances  on  the  wa- 
ters of  Enghein.  Thefe  aic  not  fimplc  accounts  of  trials 
made  in  the  fmall  wayy  on  a  few  ounces  of  the  water  mixed 
with  a  few  drops  of  tne  reagents*  The  quantities  are  feveraL 
pints,  and  the  appearances  during  the  precipitation  are  de- 
fcribeA  ,  an  analyfis  of  the  receptacles  formed  by  each  reagent 
is  added*  and  particularly  an  examination  of  thofe  formed 
by  the  fulphureous  acid*  the  oxygenated  muriatic  acid,  fome 
metallic  calces*  particularly  folutions  of  arfenic*  antimony* 
mercury,  filyer,  &c-  Many  of  thefe  chapters  contain  new 
fe£r.s  and  difcoveries  applicable  to  the  analyfis  of  fulphureous 
waters.  Among  thefe  are  the  combuilion  and  folution  of  the 
fulphur  precipitated  from  the  water*  by  the  nitrous  and  oxy- 
genated muriatic  acids ;  the  means  of  feparating  the  fulphur* 
thus  precipitated  in  the  form  of  flocculi ;  the  volatilization  of 
this  fulphur,  by  water  heated  to  6o° ;  the  fulphureous  acid* 
fcunaed  by  burning  tliis  body  in  the  water,  by  the  oxygen  of 
the  nitrous  and  oxygenated  muriatic  acids ;  the  rapid  repara- 
tion of  this  combuftible  body  by  the  oxids  of  lead,  arfenic,  ancf 

1  mercury  *  the  manner  of  feparating  and  obtaining  feparately 
the  "precipitates  of  a  different  nature*  formed  at  the  fame  time* 
by  iome  of  thefe  reagents*  and  particularly  by  fome  of  the 
metallic  folutions*  Tne  effect  of  thefe  folutions,  conGdered 
as  three  claiTes  and  bodies*  are  carefully  compared  with  the 
phenomena :  fome  of  thefe*  as  the  fublimated  muriate  of  ar- 
senic "and  antimony  decompofe  the  fulphurated  hydrogen  gas, 
which  mineralifes  the  water  of  Enghein,  and  give  at  the  fame 
lime  a  precipitate  through-  the  water  t  others,  as  the  nitrats  of 
fJver  and  of  mercury,  furniffi  fulphures  or  fulphurated  calces 
mixed  with  fulfats  and  muriated  metallic  falts>  becaufe  they  . 
nave  tlie  power  of  decompofing  the  vitriolic  and  muriatic 
falts  in  the  water*  The  third  clafs  of  thefe  metallic  folu- 
tions contain  thofe  not  decompofed  by  the  water,  nor  the&lts, 
but  effected  only  by  the  gas  *  the  corrofivc  fubfimate  for  ,  in- 

.  {lance,  with  the  -green  and  white  vitriols*  wRofe  effects  arc 
confequemly  lefs  complicated,  and  more  eafily  afcertained. 

The  contact  of  the  air  decompofes  the  gas ;  and*  in  tlit 
fourteenth  chapter,  arc  the  experiments  on  tne  water  thus  de- 
compofed of  its  air,  containing  only  the  neutral?.     The  fif» 

.  teemh  chapter  u  on  thofe  contents  which,  from,  their  minute 
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proportion,  arc  only  confpicuous  in  the  concentrated  water* 
reduced  to  -rj-*  of  its  weight.  In  this  water,  by  means  of 
ammonia  and  calcareous  muriat,  the  fulfat  of  magnefia  was 
difcovered,  not  afcertaitied  by  the  former  expertnefs. 

From  a  companion  of  the  different  experiments,  our  authors 
find,  that  the  waters  of  Enghein  are  niineralifed  by  fulphurated 
hydrogen  gas,  fulfat  of  magnefia,  fuifat  of  lime,  muriat  of 
magnefia,  carbonat  of  magnefia,  and  lime  rendered  foluble  by 
fixed  air.  <     ' 

•  In  the  experiments  to  afcertain  the  quantity  of  gas,  our  au* 
thors  were  often  difappointed  \  for,  in  the  receiver,  there  was 
common  air  enough  to  decompofe  the  fulphurated  hydrogen, 
or  it  was  in  part  decompofed  by  the  heat,  difcoverable  by  the 
brilliant  green  colour  which  the  water  afiumes,  when  heated 
to  a  certain  degree :  the  proportion  was  alfo  lefieoed  by  the 
a>forption  from  the  water,  or  the  mercury  in  the  apparatus, 
and  by  the  mixture  of  this  gas  with  the  fined  air,  difengaged 
at  the  fame  time*.  The  appearances  in  diftUlation  are  alfo 
-defcribed*  In  diftilltng  fix  pints  of  water  the  gas  came  over 
Wholly  in  the  firft  part* 

In  the  eighteenth  chapter,  they  Carefully  defcribe  the  ap* 
pearances  obferved  in  diitiihng  300  pints  of  the  water ;  the    J 
colour,  which  becomes  at  firft  yellow,  afterwards  a  brilliant 
beautiful  green ;  the  total  difappearance  of  the  colours  5  the 
light  pellicle  formed  on  the  furface ;  the  breaking  of  .this  pel* 
licle  by  ebullition  \   the  precipitate  which  fucceeds,  and  the 
feint  fmell  of  the  water  at  this  period,  refembling  boiled  beans* 
They  remark  that  the  green  colour  is  not  obfervable  when  the 
water  is  evaporated  in  a  balneum  marise,  though  it  appears 
when  the  heat  is  higher;  and  that  the  evaporation  by  ebulli- 
tion changes  the  principles,  forming  an  earthy  fulphur,  which 
is  the  caufe  of  the  colour,  while  the  refiduum  is  ftill  more  al- 
tered, if  the  evaporation  is  more  rapid*    They  were  therefore 
obliged  to  evaporate  300  pints  of  the  water  wholly  deprived 
of  its  fulphur  by  the  contact  of  the  air,  in  order  to  afcertain 
exa£Hy  the  nature  and  properties  of  its  fixed  principles* 
Thefe  details  occur  particularly  in  the  nineteenth  chapter,  and 
are  mentioned  to  guard  chernifts  againil  the  numerous  falla- 
cies that  may  miflead  them  in  the  examination  of  fulphut 
waters,  particularly  when  the  fulphur  remains  with  the  fixed 
principles,  in  the  ftate  of  fulphurated  lime*    This  earthy  ful- 
phur is  decompofed  by  air,  is  foluble  in  alcohol,  burns  in  part 
'during  the  Operation,  forms  the  fulphufeous  and  fulphuric 
acids,  changing  die  nature  arid  proportion  of  all  the  fixed  prin- 
ciples in  every  period  of  the  procefs. 

Aware*  of  thefe  difficulties,  our  authors  proceed  to  examine 
the  fixed  refiduum  of  the  Enghein  waters,  decompofed  and 
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deprived  of  its  fulphur  by  the  contzQt  of  the  air.  100  piuft 
they  found  contained  700  cubic  inches  of  hepatic  gas,  holding 
84  grains  of  fulphur ;  2  drachms  41  grains  of  fixed  air;  2 
drachms  14  grains  of  Epfom  fait ;  4  drachms  45  grains  of 
felenite ;  24  grains  of  fea  fait ;  1  drachm  8  grains  of  rauriated 
snagneGa ;  z  drachms  70  grains  of  mild  calcareous  earth  ; 
13}  grains  of  aerated  miguefia. 

In  the  twenty~fecond  chapter)  the  ineruftarions  formed  on 
the  arch,  and  the  pellicles  thrown  up  to  the  furface,  are  de* 
fcribed  and  anaryfed.  They  {how,  that  fulphur  raifed  in  va- 
pours, burns  (lowly  in  air,  and  produces  the  fuJphuric  acid 
formed  on  the  arch  of  the  fpring :  the  fulphur  of  the  pellicles 
is  mixed  with  aerated  lime  and  magnefia.  The  firft  is  fepa* 
rated  from  the  water  by  the  evaporation  of  the  hepatic  gas : 
the  fecond  by  the  evaporation  of  the  fixed  air. 

In  the  twenty-third  chapter,  are  the  new  applications  which 
this  analyfis  affords  in  the  examination  of  fulpbureous  waters. 
They  have,  in  general,  occurred  in  our  account,  and  they  arc 
only  in  this  chapter  collc&ed,  fo  as  to  be  more  flxiking :  they 
deferve  the  attention  of  every  intelligent  chemift.  The  laft 
chapter  treats  of  thfc  medicinal  properties  of  thefe  waters,  and 
their  adminHhatkm :  this  we  know  in  general  from  what  we 
are  acquainted  with,  rcfpc&ing  the  virtues  of  our  own  fprings 
at  Harrowgate.  We  muft  conclude  with  the  fulleft  and 
warmeft  approbation  of  this  work*,  which  we  could  with  to 
fee  imitated  by  a  truly  fcientific  analyfis  of  feme  of  the  Englifh 
mineral  waters.  That  at  Bath  particularly  requires  an  atten- 
tive examination,  with  the  new  chemical  resources  in  our 
hands. 

Voyage  fur  le  Rhln  depuis  Mayence>  jafipfa  Dufleidorf.    2  Vol* 
8vo.     Neuwcid.     Chez  la  Societi  Typographiqiiei 

lTpHE  banks  of  the  Rhine,  diftinguifhed  for  the  moft  beau- 
•*"  tiful  profpe&s,  for  the  moil  interefting  military  exploits, 
celebrated  both  in  literary  and  civil  hiftory,  were  expe&ed  to 
be  again  the  fcene  of  war ;  and,  when  we  firft  took  up  the 
volumes,  which  from  their  intrinfic  merit,  we  thought  de- 
fcrved  fome  notice,  we  had  rcafon  to  apprehend  that  the  ac- 
count would  be  particularly  interefting.  Circumftances  have 
however  changed,  and  events  may  be  influenced  by  this 
change,  but  th^y  are  not  of  fufEcient  importance  to  induce  us 
to  lay  them  again  afide.  Mayence,  our  traveller's  firft  objeft, 
is  a  flourifhing  town :  commerce,  and  its  attendant  luxury, 
have  introduced  improvements  and  vices.  *  Every  happy 
country  cultivates  genius,  and  Mayence  is  a  proof  of  its  pofi- 
tion.    Its  univerfity  has  kept  pace  with  its  trade,  and  it  now 
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fcoafts  of  a  great  number  of  men,  truly  learned,  whofe  minds 
are  enlightened  by  every  kind  of  fcience.*  The  Gothic  caftle 
d  Martmfbourg  is  ftill  a  part  of  the  ele&oral  rcfidence,  and 
there  are  few  buildings  whole  apartments  are  more  fpacioui 
and  more  commodious.  The  two  large  rooms,  which  form 
the  library,  are  equally  beautiful  and  elegant :  the  books  are 
of  the  fcarceft  kinds.  Mayence  indeed  deferves  to  pofiefs 
the  rareft  editions,  fince  Full  was  its  citizen.  The  invention 
is  carried  by  our  author  fo  far  back  as  1441.  The  oldeft 
printed  book,  the  Latin1  Bible,  cannot,  however,  by  any  in- 
genuity be  fuppofed  of  an  earlier  date  than  1450  :  more  pro- 
bably it  belongs  to  1455.  A  copy  of  this  Bible  was  in  the  li- 
brary of  cardinal  Mazarin,  but  it  has  no  date  nor  place :  from 
ifiany  circumftances  it  appears  to  be  an  older  book  than  the 
pfalters  of  Mayence  in  1457  anc*  *459  f°r  d"s  reafon,  that 
the  initial  letters  in  the  Bible  are  written,  while  in  the  pfalter* 
they  are  printed  in  imitation  of  die  writing.  We  havexalled 
the  Bible  the  firft  printed  book,  though,  from  comparing  all 
the  circumftances,  the  Speculum  Sanitatis  and  Ars  Moriendi 
appear  to  have  been  executed  earlier.  It  is  well  known,  that 
wooden  plates  were  anterior,  to  moveable  types,  and  thefe  two 
works  are  of  this  clafs,  fo  that  they  do  not  invalidate  the  opi- 
nion. Perhaps  the  argument  of  priority,  from  the  initial  let- 
ters being  written,  is  not  of  great  importance,  for  we  have 
feen  an  edition  of  Serapkm,  printed  at  Venice  fo  early  as 
1479  i*1  the  Gothic  chara&er,  where  the  initials  are  infcribed 
with  a  pen.  This  edition  feenu  to  have  efcaped  the  attention 
of  De  Bure — but  we  muft  not  wander  too  far  from  Mayence. 
The  Benedi&ines,  in  this  town,  are  worthy  fucceflbrs  or  Johft 
Full :  they  neither  forget  the  caufe  of  literature  nor  them- 
felves.  Their  library  and  their  vaults  contain  the  rareft,  the 
moft  precious  jnanuicripts ;  and  the  oldeft  molt  exquifitely 
flavoured  wines  :y we  may  believe  our  author,  when  he  tells 
us,  that  the  laft  are  moft  frequeutly  vifited.  The  vaults  are 
probably  well  regulated,  but  in  the  abbey,  there  is  unfortu- 
nately no  place  for  the  MSS.  or  the  books  to  be  properly  ar- 
ranged. The  baron  Dunwald's  garden,  with  his  Angular  cu- 
riouties,  and  the  Prevote  of  Mayence,  would  detain  us  too 
long.  The  amufements  at  Mayence  are  numerous,  and  the 
walks  highly  celebrated :  thofe,  however*  of  the  garden  La 
Favourite  feem  to  be  too  much  in  the  ftyle  of  the  laft  century. 
The  apoftle  of  this  part  of  Germany  was  Boniface,  an  Englifh- 
man.  He.  was  the  firft  archbHhop,  and  confeffedly  foftened 
their  ferocity,  and  polHhed  their  manners.  Schlozzer,  in  his 
Univerfal  Hiftory,  obferves,  €  Boniface,  in  our  eyes,  is  a 
deity.    Thte  Englifhman^under  the  protection  of  Pepinf 
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taught  us  the  art  of  writing ;  he  regulated  out  hierarchy*  antf 
induced  us  to  look  on  horfes'  flefli  with  difcuft.* 

4  On  quitting  Mayence,  my  eyes  were  often  turned  back  to 
look  at  this  hapwy  city.  No:  the  glorious  fpe£tacle  will 
never  be  effaced  from  my  memory.  I  {hall  ftill  fancy  that  I 
fee  the  delicious  country,  the  majeftic  bridge  always  animated 
by  its  paflengers,  the  dome  which  rifes  proudly  in  the  air) 
and  the  cattle  of  Martinibourg,  rendered  ftill  more  refpe&able 
by  its  antiquity :  nor  (hall  I  forget  you,  ye  floating  iflands 
covered  with  willows  and  poplars,  which  fometimes  conceal, 
and  fometimes  imperfectly  dif*over,  through  your  branches, 
the  falling  towers  of  a  half-ruined  caftle ;  nor  you  majeftic 
river,  whofe  rich  banks  are  covered,  on  every  tide,  with  a 
rich  vineyard,  or  adorned  with  a  cheerful  (hepherd,  where  I 
faw  the  tranquil  feat  of  the  wealthy  monk,  near  a  happy 
noify  city  and  the  ruins  of  a  vaft  palace,  which  the  cheerful 

Eea(?nt  had  converted  into  a  fimple  farm,  covered  with  new 
aulm,  under  which  dwelt  innocence  and  gaiety.9 
We  have  fele&ed  this  fpecimen  of  our  author's  defcriptive 
talents,  but  muft  now  haftcn  on  more  rapidly.  He  proceeds 
to  Wallauf,  Elfeld,  Niederingelheim,  the  favourite  habitation 
of  Charlemagne,  and  -once  ornamented  with  a  fuperb  palace 
of  which  not  a  wreck  remains.  After  paffing  Elfeld,  the  prof- 
pe£U  quickly  change,  and  (  On  a  fudden,  almoft  without  peri- 
ceivingit,  I  found  myfelf  in  an  uncultivated  folitary  diftricl:, 
the  profpe&  of  which  infpired  horror  and  terror*  The  fmii- 
ing  vineyards  were  limited  to  a  narrow  vale,  and,  for  many 
leagues,  a  chain  of  mountains  hid  the  fun.  Even  the  river 
feemed  inclined  to  fink  under  thefe  formidable  rocks,  and  here 
terminate  its  courfe :  I  faw  only  a  (lender  rivulet,  rolling 
flowly  and  with  difficulty,  between  barren  banks ;  and  a  forry 
village,  whofe  tottering  huts  covered  with  haulm,  and  which 
was  concealed  by  a  green  mofs,  offered  tox  the  eye  the  picture 
of  mifery  and  poverty.' 

Still  following  the  Rhine,  whofe  courfe  is  in  this  part  wef* 
ternly,  our  traveller  proceeds  to  Rudefheim  and  Bingen. 
This  is  the  diftricl:  of  the  Rheingau,  the  country  of  the  moft 
celebrated  Rhenifli  wine,  of  which  we  (hall  foon  feie&  a 
(hort  account.  The  city  of  Rudefheim  rifes  on  an  amphi* 
theatre  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  a  handfome, 
well-built  town.  *  I  did  not  find,  fays  he,  in  any  part  of  the 
Rheingau  thofe  large  ftrong  men  of  which  the  French  tra- 
veller *  fpeaks,  I  only  faw  thin  dry  (keietons,  covered  with  a 
copper  coloured  (kin,  but,  to  make  amends,  fenfible,  lively, 

,  _ . .^A^. p , , , . 

♦  It  may  b*  neceffiu-y  to  obicrve  that  tbcfe  volumes  ar$  in  part  eppttd  top* 

ftc  travel*  of  another  author,  whofe  aaqic  is  cofccealod, 
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*nd  ingenious  \  eager  in  purfuit  of  natural  and  moral  pht- 
lofophy.  We  certainly  mud  not  in  this  place  look  for  the 
Ciermans  of  Tacitus :  my  hoft,  for  inftance,  was  extravagantly 
polite,  but  had  neither  tne  German  fincerity  nor  probity,  and 
-this  it  is  which  renders  fuch  people  intolerable :  his  wife  was 
ttill  more  fo.  The.  accent  of  the  inhabitants  of  fixe  Rheingaa 
borders  on  the  Jewifh,  and  butts  an  ear  of  any  delicacy  by  its 
fharp  nafal  tones.9  The  account  of  the  wines  is  taken  from 
Gerken,  and  contains  fome  particulars  little  known  in  this 
country ,:  we  fliall  therefore  fubjoin  an  abridged  account. 

In  warm  feafons^  the  wines  from  the  mountains  ace  pre- 
ferred; in  cold,  thofe  from  the  banks  of  the  river.  The 
mountains,  whofe  foil  is  cold  and  ftony,  produce  ftrong  ridt 
wines,  capable  of  being  kept  long :  the  warmer  gravelly  foil 
affords  hriik  fpirituous  wines.  Thofe  which  grow  on  a  rifing 
ground,  as  at  Hockheim,  are  the  beft ;  for  the  wmes  of  the 
Tower  damper  fituation  are  unwhokfomc  Wines,  of  the  beft 
.flavour,  grow  from  a  clayey  foil,  with  red  marie  and  ardoife* 
The  wines  from  a  newly  dreflcd  hill,  are  ftrong  and  delicious, 
but  unwholefome.  Our  author  prefers  the  rod  grape  of  Bur* 
gundy.  The  marks  of  genuine  found  wine  are  an  agreeable 
Cafte,  tranfparency,  a  little  noife  heard  on  pouring  it  out,  and 
flight  bubbles  in  die  middle  of  the  furfaoe  which  ibon  dif- 
appear. 

Bacharach,  Kaub,  and  Obervefel,  are  the  next  towns  which 
attract  our  author's  attention,  and  thefe  are  in  the  northerly 
courfe  of  the  Rhine,  which  bends  into  that  direction  by  an 
-eafy  curve  foon  after  pailmg  Bingcn.     In  this  courfe  we  find 
nothing  very  remarkable,  except  a  (hort  account  of  the  fa- 
mous echo  from  the  rock  of  Lurleiberg,  whofe  name  is  de- 
rived from  this  peculiarity.    St.  Goar,  the  next  town,  is  com- 
manded by  the  caftle  of  Rheiqfels,  built  on  the  top  of  an  ab- 
rupt precipice  in  the  dominions  of  the  landgrave  of  Heffe 
•Caflel,  the  firft  feemingly  of  the  German  princes,  who  has 
felt  the  influence  of  the  contagion  of  French  liberty.     At  Sto. 
Goar  is, the  fifth  cuftom-houfe  which  occurs  between  this 
town  and  Mayence,  and  it  leads  our  author  to  fome  reflec- 
tions on  this  interior  fyftem  of  taxation,  in  which  it  is  unne- 
ceflary  to  follow  him.    Boppard  introduces  the  traveller  to 
the  dominions  of  jthe  electors  of  Treves  ;  is  the  firft  confider- 
able  town  in  tbftt  prince's  dominions,  and  fuppofed,  without 
Sufficient  foundation,  ;to  be  one  of  the  fifty  caftles  built  by 
Drufus  Germaaicus. 

Coblentz  will  demand  more  of  our  attention.  It  is  faid  to 
he  greatly  improved  in  its  appearance,  but  commerce  has  not 
added  its  invigorating  fpirit.  The  prefent  elector,  who  feems 
to  he  an  able  and  enlightened  fovereign,  is  aware  of  this  df- 
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fefit.  c  He  knows  that  commerce  is  the  ftrongeft  link  which 
attaches  man  to  man,  the  foul  of  Nature,  which  animates  and 
vivifies  every  thing,  conneding  people  the  mod  oppofite  and 
countries  the  moft  diftant.  Under  the  influence  of  commerce, 
mountains  are  levelled ;  diftance  is  annihilated  %  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  form  but  one  vaft  family/  The  inhabitants 
are  defcribed  as  tall  and  agreeable;  their  loots  animated) 
their  Shapes  flender  and  well  formed.  Even  the  citizens  of 
moderate  rank  difplay  genius,  judgment  and  knowledge,  very 
different  from  thofe.  cold  heavy  beings,  their  northern  neigh*, 
bours.  The  defcription  of  the  city  and  antiquities  is  intereft- 
ing ;  but  we  can  catch  only,  in  this  hafty  copy,  the  principal 
features.  The  (Indies  of  thofe,  educated  at  the  college,  ap- 
pear to  be  well  directed  :  they  are  not  confined  only  to  lan- 
guages ;  and  the  German  is  taught  grammatically.  *  Men  are 
taught  to  know  men  from  hiftory  ;  to  know  man  in  particular 
from  the  principles  of  morals,  and  this  kind  of  morality  con- 
duds  them  tometaphyfics  of  an  ufeful  kind,  becaufe  it  is  ju- 
dicious and  rational :'  to  thefe  are  added  mathematics,  natural 
philofophy,  natural  hiftory,  and  the  civil  law.  The  citadel  is 
iGtuated  on  a  very  abrupt  rock*  which  nature  feems  to  have 
formed  for  the  purpofc.  Three  winding  almoft  inacceflible 
paths  formerly  led  to  it,  at  prefent  there  are  two  only,  for  the 
third  is  deftroyed.  This  rock  is  oppofite  to  the  place  where 
the  Mofelle  empties  itfelf  into  the  Rhine ;  and,  from  its  top, 
there  is  a  moft  magnificent  profpe£h  'The  aftoniQied  eye 
beholds  a  large  valley,  which  declines  a  little,  or  rather  a  vaft 
plain  furrounded  with  mountains,  partly  cultivated,  and  in 

►  part  woody.  It  is  watered  by  the  Rhine,  and  divided  by  the 
Mofelle^    On  the  left,  the  Rhine  comes  gently  from  between 

-  the  mountains ;  on  the  right,  it  moves  (till  more  flowly,  as  if 
it  regretted  leaving  fo  charming  afpot,and  at  a  diftance,  which 
the  eye  reaches  with  difficulty,  it  feems  again  to  conceal  itfelf 
between  other  mountains.  In  front,  is  Coblentz,  whofe  form 
is  a  perfeft  triangle,  and  the  two  iflands  of  the  Rhine,  of 
which  each  has  a  convent,  and  the  fhape  of  one  refembles  a 
heart.  Behind  the  city,  at  a  little  diftance  covered  with  gar-» 
dens  and  orchards,  the  Chartreufe  may  be  feen  on  a  deep 
mountain  covered  with  wood  and  with  vine6,  and  a  fer* 
tile  plain  with  thirty  villages  of  different  fizes,  fcparated  like 
fa  many  white  cards  on  a  green  carpet.  At  each  moment,  the 
pi&ure  changes.  An  immenfe  fea  aftonilhes  at  firft  fight ; 
and  this  aftonifhment  is  fucceeded  by  the  moft  fublime 
ideas,  but  the  wonder  foon  ceafes,  and  languor  fucceeds ; 
the  variety  in  the  prefent  fcene  prevents  difguft  j.  the  eye  is 
fatigued  before  it  is  fatisfied/      1 he  new  palace  is  defcribed 

*  particularly,  but  fuch  defcrij>tioi|8  ^either  futt  <rar  defigns  or 
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Inclinations,  For  the  fame  reafons  we  fhall  pafs  on,  without 
particularly  noticing  the  caflle  of  Schonbornfluft,  built  by  the 
elector  of  Schinborh.  The  manufacture  of  leather,  in  this 
neighbourhood,  conducted  by*M.  Decler,  is  faid  to  be  in  a 
very  flourifhing  ftate,  but  it  is  not  particularly  defcribed. 

Neuwied  is  defcribed  by  our  author  with  peculiar  af- 
ffe&ion:  the  victim  of  minifterial  tyranny  in  France,  he 
fled  to  this  place,  and  was  received  by  the  prince  of  Weid 
with  particular  regard.  We  wonder  not^  therefore,  at 
the  warmth  of  his  commendations ;  and,  while  we  have  no 
teafon  to  believe  that  the  prince  is  not  poffefled  of  numerous 
virtues,  we  may  be  pardoned,  if  we  diftruft  a  little  the  fidelity 
of  the  piclure  in  every  part.  Neuwied  contains  about  fix  or 
feven  thoufand  fouls,  and  it  is  the  work  of  its  prefcnt  fovereign. 
Numerous  eftablifliments  are  protected  by  him,  and  they  are 
all  in  a  flourifliing  condition :  we  need  only  mention,  parti- 
cularly, the  printing-office  ftyled  the  Typographical  Society, 
where  the  prefent,  and  numerous  other  valuable  works  have 
been  printed,  A  fociety  of  Herenhutters,  difciples  of  the 
famous  count  Zinzendorf,  is  eftablifhed  in  thi3  town,  and  our 
author  *  glances  rapidly*  at  their  union  and  origin.  We  flial! 
copy  fome  of  the  more  remarkable  circumftunces,  which,  in 
this  hafty  (ketch,  he  has  noticed. 

The  principle  of  union  in  this  lingular  fociety  is  a  religious 
fraternity ;  but  wherever  it  has  appeared,  it  has  equally  dif- 
played  induftry,  morality,  a  love  of  peace,  and  a  fimplicity 
of  manners.  Their  religious  principles  are  the  fundamental 
ones  of  Chriftianity,  without  engaging  in  difputed  dogmas; 
their  morality  confifts  not  only  in  what  is  neceflary  to  be  done 
or  avoided,  but  is  founded  on  principles  connected  with  their 
religious  fyftem.  The  maxim  of  their  Apoftle,  that  every  one 
ought  to  fubmit  to  the  higher  powers,  renders  them  obedient 
and  refpe&ful  fubje&s,  even  to  the  religious  eftablifliments  of 
the  fovereign  or  the  country  where  they  refide  5  without  ar- 
rogating privileges  or  rights  incompatible  with  the  conftitu* 
tion.  They  confider  it  as  a  duty  to  give  fome  reafons  for,  and 
account  of,  their  principles  ana  eftabliftimcnt,  when  called  on 
by  government.  In  their  eftabliihments,  the  education  of 
children  is  particularly  attended  to.  Each  fex  has  a  different 
fchool,  and  different  inftru&ors.  Luxury  and  ornaments  of 
every  kind  are  baniflied  from  their  focteties.  Marriage, 
€  whether  fuggefted  by  their  own  inclinations,  or  the  advice  of 
their  parents,  whether  the  neceffity  of  the  employment  or  other 
circumftances  point  out  the  propriety  of  the  union,  is  treated  as  a 
fubjeft  of  the  firft  importance.  It  is  confidered  very  maturely, 
and  either  has  the  fullcft  right  to  refufe  the  perfon  propofed. 

-  The 
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The  confent  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  is  considered  as  in* 
difpenfible/ 

Their  church-yards  refemble  retired  gardens,  covered  with 
turf.  The  tombs  are  difpofed  in  right  lines ;  thofe  of  the 
men  on  the  right,  and  of  the  women  on  the  left.  The  in- 
fcriptions  are  always  equally  Gmple,  and  their  expreflion  for 
difiolution,  *  tiiat  be  is  gene  borne,'  fpeaks,  in  our  author's  opi- 
nion, s  the  parity  of  a  foul  without  reproach  and  without 
fear.'  In  the  houfe  of  the  brethren  there  are  fixty  or  eighty 
artifts,  but  a  profound  filence  reigns:  whatever  they  do,  is 
executed  with  care  and  tafte  \  and  their  anfwers,  when  quef- 
tioned,  are  concife,  but  courteous  and  mode  ft.  The  unmar- 
ried brethren  flcep  in  the  fame  room :  the  married  ones  are 
removed  to  feparatc  houfesl  The  latter  are  often  engaged  in 
commerce,  and  remarkable  for  catndour,  as  well  as  integrity. 
Our  author,  however,  tells  us,  that  he  looked  in  vain  for  plea- 
fure  and  content  in  their  placid  countenances  :  yet  they  pro* 
fefs  thsmfelves  happy,  and  are  not  tied  to  the  fociety  by  any 
indiflbjubte  link.— -We  mud  leave  Wicd  after  tranferibing  one 
anecdote  of  its  prince. 

While  the  prince  was  one  day  on  the  terrace,  he  went  haf- 
tily  away,  to  the  (hop  of  a  fmith.  *  Why,  fays  he,  i$  there  no 
Boife  in  thy  (hop  ?  why  are  thy  hammers  idle  ?'  '  Ah !  my 
lord,  I  have  no  iron  :  a  misfortune  which  happened  to  me  laft 
week  prevented  me  from    procuring  fome  at  this    time/ 

*  What,  fays  the  prince,  did  not  you  know  where  I  live  ?* 
adding, '  how  much  will  the  iron  necefiary  for  one  week  cod? 

*  About  ten  crowns/  '  Hearken  then— I  fliall  foon  find  if 
you  have  told  the  truth,  or  framed  an  excufe  for  your  idle- 
xxefs :  come  to  me  to*morrow  at  eight.'  The  enquiry  turned 
out  in  favour  of  the  poor  fellow,  and  his  hammers  were  again 
heard, 

Andernach  is  the  laft  city  defcribed  in  the  firft  volume.  It 
is  a  volcanic  country,  and  furnifhes  the  tufa  fo  ufeful  to  the 
Dutch  in  forming  their  dykes.  In  this  neighbourhood,  the  fa- 
jbous  rafts  are  conftru&ed,  which  carry  the  woods  of  Ger- 
many to  fumifh  the  dock- yards  of  Holland.  The  defcription 
of  tnefe  rafts  is  in  a  great  meafure  new  and  highly  in- 
lereftinc.  , 

Theft  upraenfe.  rafts  may  be  ftyled  a  fwimming  ifland, 
pne  liioufand  feet  iong  and  ninety  wide.  It  fupports  twelve 
or  fourlwn  houfes  conftrufted  of  wood,  and  is  directed  by  five 
lumdsed  rowers  jv the  lefler  rafts  are  of  the  fame  length,  and 
GOmcfxom  abovjc  Mayence,  but  it  is  only  a  little  below  An- 
dernachvthat  they  are  united  into  tliis  vait  body*  Before  this 
r  large  mafc.ave  fevcral  of  the.  Icfter  rafts,  whiqh  precede  it  like 
the  fcorfes  tf  ^  carnage.  When  it  is  going  to  depart,  an 
»  X  ovew 
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overfeer  (maitre-valet)  furveys  the  whole,  encourages  the 
men,  and  explains  the  conditions  on  which  they  are  hired. 
Prayers  then  follow  ;  the  anchor  is  weighed,  and  the  arms  of 
the  rowers  move  with  the  utmoft  harmony  and  precifion. 
Numerous  little  boats  follow  the  raft,  to  carry  anchors,  cord- 
age, and  other  necefiaries.  Our  author  defcribes  the  different 
jieccflaries,  and  the  cabins  of  the  overfeers  :  they  are  neat  an4 
well  arranged j  feemingly  refembling  the  cabins  in  a  (hip:  the 
provifions  are  plentiful,  and  well  managed.  The  rowers  lie 
on  ftraw.  The  remaining  part  of  the  journey  mull  be  pur* 
fued  in  another  article. 

Memoir  fur  la  Comparifon  des  Moycns  l£  des  Procedes  que  let 
Remains  employment  dans  la  Conjlruttion  de  leurs  Edifice  s9 
avec  ceux  des  P tuples  modernes*  Par  Ahtoine  Monger  de 
t  Academic  des  Infer ipti oris  &  Belles  Lettreu 

'TpHIS  Memoir  is  in  many  refpe&s  curious;  and,  as  it 
•*  will  occur  in  a  collection  which  we  have  fcarcely  ever 
been  able  to  notice  particularly,  though  we  have  occafionally 
fcle&cd  the  more  important  eflays,  we  (hall  take  the  prefent 
opportunity  of  offering  a  fhort  account  of  it.  The  ftupendous 
buildings  of  the  Romans,  particularly  their  temples,  the  aqub-* 
dutts,  their  roads,  and  even  their  fewers,  feem  to  be  attempts 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  moil  powerful  modern  kingdoms,  and 
the  means  by  which  they  are  executed  are  as  excellent  as  the 
whole  muft  have  been  furprifing.  '  Sunt  fata  Deum,  funt  fata 
locorum ;*  but  the?  temples  have  furvived  the  divinities,  and 
the  religion  of  the  pagan  world  was  on  a  much  more  frail  fouft* 
dation  than  the  buildings  deftined  to  adorn  it.  The  firft  ob- 
ject of  our  author's  enquiry  is  the  fource  from  whence  the  an- 
cients could  have  drawn  fuch  immenfe  riches  as  were  requi* 
fite  to  raife  thefe  vaft  monuments  of  architectural. ingenuity. 
In  thi6  part  we  (hall  firft  follow  him. 

Our  wonder  is  greatlv  excited  by  thefe  circumftances,  be* 
caufe  we  confider  the  fubjc£t  with  modern  rather  than  ancient 
manners  before  our  eyes.  We  know  nothing  of  (laves  and 
fifcal  fervants;  even  the  galley-flaves  of  other  countries,  though 
deftined  for  public  works,  are  too  few  to  allow  us  to  judge 
what  might  be  their  utility.  The 4  Damnati  in  opus  publicum  * 
at  Rome,  were,  on  the  contrary,  numerous;  And  we  (till know 
their  deftinations  from  the  ancient  code :  fome  were  condemn-* 
ed  to  the  mines,  others  to  the  feparation  of  the  ore,  others  to 
die  reparation  of  the  roads,  clearing  the  fewers,  to  die  lUfte- 
Jcilns,  the  fulphur  works  (fulphuria),  the  baths,  and  the  quar- 
ries. Thehft  circumftance,  which  we  derive  from  Phutu% 
fMggefts  to  our  author  fome  curious  comyarifoag. 
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'  I  ode  ibis  porro  in  latomias  laptdarias; 
Hi  cum  alii  oftonoi  lapides  cffodicnt, 
Nifi  quotidian os  fefq  uiopus  fcccrii, 
Scxccoto  plago  noraen  iadetur  tibi.' 

Plaat.  Captiv.  III.  5. 65, 

The  quarriers  at  Paris,  M.  Moncrez  tells  us,  extract  ufually 
ten  cubic  feet  of  ftone  each  day,  and  the  Roman  foot  is  fmaller 
by  near  an  inch  than  the  French  foot.  The  o&oni  lapides, 
therefore,  conftitute  a  fmall  day's  work,  and  the  day  and  halfs 
work  is  not  more  than  equal  to  the  ten  cubic  feet  of  the  Paris 
workmen,  nearly  equivalent  to  twelve  Roman  feet.  This  rea- 
foning,  however,  refts  on  a  doubtful  foundation.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  o&oni  lapides  mean  eight  cubic  feet  of  ftone* 
and  the  difference  of  the  texture  may  make  a  great  variety  in 
the  degree  of  labour  required.  We  learn  from  Vitruvius,  that 
the  Roman  (lone  was  in  general  of  a  foft  texture,  and  even 
their  marble,  when  firft  raifed,  not  hard  j  and  an  Englifh 
quarrier,  even  in  the  granite  countries,  would  think  eight  cu- 
bic feet,  each  day,  as  no  very  great  exertion.  Nor  can  our 
author's  interpretation  of  thcie  words  be  reconciled  by  his  in- 
cluding thofe,.  who  raifed  the  fand,  puozzolane,  &c.  among 
the  quarriers,  though  his  principal  object  is,  at  leaft,  clear,  that, 
from  the  time  of  1  arquin,  a  numerous  body  of  ilaves  was  con- 
ftantly  employed  in  thefe  labours.  Nero,  in  digging  his  ca- 
nal from  Mitcmis  to  the  lake  Avenros,  and  from  thence  to 
Oftia,  employed  criminals  condemned  to  the  public  works, 
fand  even  pardoned  the  moil  atrocious  malefactors  to  add  to 
their  number.  When  Claudius  ^wifhed  to  celebrate,  by  com- 
bats of  gladiators,  the  opening  of  the  lake  Fucinus,  he  found 
in  the  prifons  nineteen  thouiand  men  condemned  to  death : 
-they  were  embarked  in  100  veflels,  to  exhibit  a  naval  combat. 
During  the  perfecutions  of  the  Chriftians,  they  were  alfo  con- 
demned to  labour  in  all  the  variety  of  the  public  works. 

M.  Mongez  next  proceeds  to  compare  the  expence  of  em- 
ploying the  flaves  to  that  of  the  moderns  in  paying  the  work- 
men.   We  (hall  preserve  the  French  calculation,  which  our 
.  readers  wijl  obfervc,  is  much  below  the  price  of  labour  in  Eng- 
land.    The  mafons,  and  thofe  who  hew  the  ftone  employed 
in  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  received,  one  with  the  other, 
thrrty  or  thirty-two  fous  per  day,  about  fixteen  pence  fterling; 
and  nearly  450  livres  per  annum  (according  to  the  ufual  cal- 
«  tcolattion  of  24  livres  to  a  pound  fterling)  about  *8l.  15s.    He 
,f*ut  proceeds  to  die  expence  of  a  flave,and  take*  hi*  foundation 
.4vom  a  pafl'^ge  id  Seneca's  Eniftles  (Ep.  80),  whtiie  he  de- 
^UPttribts-  the  atfccled  airs  of  a  (wve  who,  by  co mm  arid  of  his 
matter,  played  t&o^att jof  M&V9»r„Hk  q*iii*.fccw  Jbxius  in- 
**c4dh,  &  hxc  reiupinus  dicitt 
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Superbus  Argi  regna  mi  ltquit  Pelops 
Qoi  ponto  ab  Hellcs  atque  Ionio  mm 
Urgetur  iflbmos  -  »t- F .. 

Servus  eft,  quinque  modios  accipit  &  quinque  denarios.  Talc- 
ing the  mean  value  of  wheat,  and  the  contents  of  the  modius, 
as  eftimated  by  Pancton,  in  his  Metrology,  the  utmoft  extent 
of  the  expence  amounts  dnly  to  1 34  livresy  not  one-third  of 
the  falary  of  the  modern  workman*  Thefe  are,  however,  the  ex- 
pences  of  an  ordinary  flave ;  the  malefactors,  we  know,  were 
ted  with  the  commoneft  food,  and  cloathed  with  the  coarfeft 
drefs,  fo  that  the  expence  may  be  reduced  one  half,  and  con-r 
fequently  fix  workmen  coft  the  Roman  architect  not  fo  much 
as  one  modern  workman. 

This  calculation  muft,  however,  admit  of  many  deductions. 
All  the  workmen  were  not  malefactors,  and  the  overfeers  muft 
have  increafed  the  expence.  But  the  overfeersi  were  not  nu- 
merous :  every  flave  was  marked  with  a  letter  in  the  face;  and, 
when  he  had  ran  away,  with  two  letters.  It  is  to  this  that 
Plautus  himfdf  alludes,  with  an  Unfeeling  levity,  fi  hie  lite* 
rat  us  me  finat.  The  mark  was  generally  indelible,  as  thtf 
wounds  or"  the  iron  were  ftained  with  a  black  liquor.  Caligula 
thus  branded  and  condemned  many  refpectable  citizens  £  ancL 
among  the  early  Chriftians,  many  Carried  this  difgracefui 
ftiema.  Conftantine  forbad  it,  but  Theophilus  revived  the 
Hi(grace  in  the  perfecution  excited  againft  the  defenders  of  the 
fanctity  of  images.  On  the  faces  of  the  martyrs  Theodoras 
and  Theophanes,  he  had  the  cruelty  to  imprint  twelve  vdrfes^ 
the  weaknefsof  whofe  wit  excited  as  much  pity  for  the  author 
as  the  attempt  did  indignation  at  his  conduct.'  Sometimes  the 
emperors  ordered  an  eye  tq  be  deftroyed,  or  a  leg  to  be  broken, 
when  the  malefactor  was  condemned  to  the  public  works,  and 
fome  of  thofe  bifhops,  who  had  been  delivered  by  Conftantine, 
carried  to  the  council  of  Nice  fuch  in4elible  marks  of  their  for- 
mer fufferings. 

•  That  all  the  ancient  workmen  were  not  flaves  is  prdved  by 
numerous  inferiptions,  which  {how  that  different  works  were 
erected  oy  the  legipnary  foldiers ;  but  this  will  not  greatly  add 
to  the  expends,  if  we  even  allow  that  their  pay  was  doubled, 
a  circumftance  not  proved,  and  certainly  not  always  the  cafe. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  great  number  of  the  materials,  em- 
ployed in  the  public  works,  were  furniftied  by  certain  pro- 
vinces as  tributes  or  imports.  A  law  of  the  Theodofian  Oode 
informs  us,  that  Umbria,  Picenum,  and  Campania,  fent  annu- 
ally 3000  chariots  of  lime  to  Rome.  The  inhabitants  of  Et- 
ruria  furnifhed  000.  Fifteen  hundred  of  thefe  loads  were  em- 
ployed about  the  aquedu&s,  and  the  reft  deftined  to  other 
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public  works,  under  die  orders  of  the  prefeft.  Tfacrfe  w&G 
worked  the  quarries  of  marble  of  Numidia  and  Lybia,  as  well 
as  proprietors  of  other  mines,  paid  a  particular  impoft  to  the 
emperors*  From,  the  example  of  the  proprietors  of  the  lime- 
kilns, it  is  probable,  that  the  quarriera  paid  alfo  a  tribute  for 
the  public  works. 

Thefe  contributions  made  the  expence  eafy ;  but  even  the 
cxpences  were  not  from  the  public  purfe.  The  emperors, 
wno  poflefled  a  patrimony  of  their  own,  often  adorned  the  city 
with  magnificent  buildings,  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Numerous  inftances  of  this  kind  are  recorded  i  Au- 
guftus  repaired  the  Flaminian  "Way ;  Nero  adorned  the houfes 
in  many  different  parts  of  the  city  with  porticos ;  Caracalla 
paved  a  very  long  ftreet  -,  Trajan  rendered  the  port  at  Ancona 
more  lafe  and  acceflible.  rrivate  citizens  were  induced  by 
the  emperors  to  add'  to  the  magnificence  of  the  dty,  and  the 
inferiptions,  recorded  by  Smetius,  by  Gruter,  and  Muraton, 
preferve  the  name  of  individuals,  who  repaired  or  founded 
public  edifices,  temples,  bridges,  colleges,  &c.  "The  pro- 
confuls  robbed  the  provinces  with  impunity,  and  brought  the 
riches  to  Rome:  though  fometimes  compelled  to  icftore 
a  )?art*  they  more  often  purchafed  their  peace  by  the  magni- 
ficence of  their  public  ornaments  c  While  I  fpeak,  adds  the 
author,  of  this  fort  of  wealth,  which  facilitated  the  conftruo 
tion  of  thefe  vaft  monuments,'  I  Rave  no  defire  of  feeing  fimi* 
lar  ones  ere£ted  for  my  fellow-citizens.  Simple,  modeft/build- 
ings,  which occafion  no  regret,  and  draw  not  from* an  allied, 
or  tributary  province,  a  painful  recollection,  appear  greatly 
preferable  to  thefe  immenfe  baths,  the  cloud-capt  aqueduds, 
of  which  every  part  is  the  fruit  of  the  ravages  of  the  two  years 
jproconfulihip  in  a  vaft  province.  But  it  was  necejfary  to  reveal 
the  impure  fource  of  the  Roman  riches^  becaufe  they  contributed  t§ 
the  public  magnificence* 

The  fpirit  of  conqueft,  which  always  animated  the  descend- 
ants of  Romulus,  juftified  their  condufifc  in  one  refpe&,  and 
added  to  the  grandeur  of  Rome.  Of  the  fpoils  or  the  van- 
quished the  public  treafury  had  at  firft  a  larger  (hare  than  the 
generals ;  and,  during  the  republic,  this  was  employed  in  pub- 
lic decorations.  But  Auguftus,  willing  to  attach  the  chiefs  to 
his.caufe,  increafed  their  proportion,  on  condition  that  they 
(hould  raife  fome  public  monument.  Suetonius,  Dion,  and 
Tacitus,  confirm  this  arrangement,  and  the  public  buildings, 
raifed  in  confequence  of  it,  appear  to  have  been  numerous* 
Thefe  united  caufeS  fufficiently  explain  the  fource  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  ancient  Rome. 

The  fccond  part  of  this  very  ingenious  and  learned  Memoir 
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1$  on  the  means  employed  by  the  ancient  archite&s  to  raife  fuch  . 
ftupendous  buildings.  Accuftomed  to  fee  edifices  raifed  with 
hewn  ftone,  and  the  remains  of  vaft  blocks,  the  moderns  have 
thought  that  the  ancients  always  followed  this  method.  They 
have  befides  fuppofed  that  puofczolane  was  always  an  ingredi- 
ent in  their  cements,  and  attributed  the  firmnefs  of  the  build- 
ings to  the  regularity  of  the  procefs,  and  the  choice  of  mate- 
rials. The  ftudy  of  the  Roman  monuments,  and  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Roman  architcfts,  deftroy  this  fyftem.  Vitru- 
vtus  exprefsly  dire&s  the  employment  of  fuch  materials  as  each 
country  affords,  and  points  out  the  peculiar  management  of 
the  different  kinds,  particularly  fhowing  how  to  fupply  the 
defeft  of  puozzolane  in  thofe  countries  where  it  is  not  found- 
Charcoal,  from  its  indeftru&ible  nature,  was  ufed  for  land- 
marks, and  for  foundations.  Pliny  direfts  aflies  to  be  com- 
bined with  fand  and  lime,  when  charcoal  was  not  to  be  pro- 
cured, as  a  foundation  for  roads.  '■ 
1  Another  fubftance,  which  enabled  the  materials  to  rdlft  Xh& 
froft,  was  oil,  and  this  they  employed  inftead  of  the  bitumen* 
of  Afia.  The  oil  was  ufed  with  lime,  tfnd  the  oily  cements 
covered  annually,  at  the  approach  of  the  wifiter*  with  an  oilj 
preparation.  The  inhabitants  of  the  coaft  of  Coromandef  irfe 
oil  as  an  ingredient  in  their  ftucco,  called  argamaffe;  and  M; 
du  Fay,  in  modem  times,  by  this  fame  fubftancef,  has  revive* 
the  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  the  Romans  prepared 
their  lime.  This  preparation  feenls  to  have  been  employed 
lately  in  France,  to  unite  the  oW  with  the  new  materials,  in 
the  repair  of  the  church  of  Notre  D4me.  The  method  of 
building  in  caiflbns  was  alfo  undoubtedly  Roman.  Virg* 
particularly  defcribes  it  in  fpcaking  of  the  piles  which  fup- 
ported  the  moles  of  the  famous  bridge  of  Baix. 

*  Qualis  in  Euboico  Bajarum  littore  quondam 
Saxeapila  cadit,  magnis  quern  molibus  ante 
Conftrift&am  jaciunt  ponto.'         JEa.  ix.  7JO1. 

Vitruvius,  who  lived  at  the  fame  «ra  with  Virgil,  partial- 
larly  defcribes  the  conftruftion  of  thefe  piles,  and  adds*  that 
thefe  maffes  muft  not  be  moved,  till  after  they  have  been  two 
months  united,  that  they  may  be  dry.  The  firft  modern  at- 
tempt of  this  kind  feems  to  have  been  in  Weftmk*fter*lmdge : 
the  mod  vaft  and  important  one,  in  the  cones  at  Cherbarg.  _ 

The  bricks  were  called  indifferently  hteres,  and  laterculrv% 

•  each  implying,  with  the  proper  epithet,  either  burned  or  un- 

burned  bricks.    The  latter  were  often  ufed  by  the  Romans, 

-who  were  taught  in  this  refpeA  by  the  Babylonians.    They 

were  forbidden  in  the  cotifttufilion  ef  houfes  at  Rome,  teeaufc 
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they  would  contrad  the  ftreets>  as  the  walls  made  with  brick  3 
o£  this  kind  mult  be  very  thick.    In  the  country  they  were  al- 
lowed with  proper  precautions.    They  were  made  with  differ- 
ent mixtures  of  lime,  find,  clay,  chalk,  pumice-ftone,  and 
draws  were  two,  three,  or  even  four  feet  in  lehgth :  the  lar- 
geft,  were  more  than  a  foot  thick,  but  they  were  often  inter- 
mixed with  bricks  of  a  fmaller  fize.    Such  bricks  are  eauly 
made*  and,  though  Vitruvius  -dire&s  that  they  fliould  be  dried 
for  two  years  before  they  be  ufed,  this  can  occafion  no  parti- 
ariat  delay,  fince  the  ftone  of  Italy,  when  firft  raifed,  is  fo 
foby  9s  to  require  an  equal  time  for.  hardening.    In  the  bricks 
they  fometimes  mixed  draw  and  powdered  pumice-ftone,  which 
rendered  them  fo  light  as  to  float  in  water.     Our  author  has 
mi&Qteqpreted  this  paflagc  in  Pliny,  when  he  fays  that  they 
were  not  penetrated  by  the  water.    Such  bricks  would  now  be 
highly  ufefui  for  vaults  and  flooring.    But  one  precaution,  ei- 
ther in  making  bricks  of  this  kind,  or  imitating  the  Roman 
fcrnent,  fbould  not  be  negfe&ed,  viz.  beating  the  materials 
*cry  carefully  with  iron  mallets. 

Though  the  duratypn  of  thefe  unburnt  bricks  was,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  eternal,  if  the  perpendicular  wa9  ftricUy  pre- 
ferred* yet,  about  the  time  of  Auguftus,  they  were  generally 
burnt,  and  mixed  with  chains  of  hewn  and  rough  ftone,  fo  as 
to  facriftce  in  a  great  meafure  time  and  money  to  appearance. 
The  fame  cfey  was  moulded  by  the  Roman  archite&s  into 
»any  different  forms,  particularly  vafes,  of  which  they  form* 
ed  archo»  much  lighter  and  more  durable  than  ours.  Various 
works  of  this  oonftrudion  remain,  and  we  are  told  by  M.  Vol* 
»ey,  ths^t  the  feme  jMTft&ke  (till  prevails  at  Aleppo.  The 
Jfrench  artifts  have  lately  attempted  to  imitate  this  ftru&ure, 
but  with  what  (uccefs  we  know  not. 

The  Romans  prepared  clay  alfo  for  cornices  and  roofs.    At 
Pompeia,  many  of  the  houfes  are  encircled  with  bold  cornices, 
made  of  terra  cotta,  caft  in  large  pieces.     Thefe  cornices  are 
'ornamented  with  defTgns  and  arabefqttes;   and  our  author 
-  thinks*  both  from  their  appearance  and  ufe,  that  they  are  what 
Vitruvius  means  by  his  *  lorica  teftacea,'  defigned  to  carry  the 
(Water  beyond  the  walls.     Another  method  of  employing  clay 
-was  in  coating  the  pillars  as  with  a  ftucco,  and  the  capital 
anfwered  the  purpofe  of  a  cornice  to  carry  off  the  rain.    The 
burnt  bricks,  moulded  into  a  variety  of  forms,  were  ufed  alfo 
as  a  foundation  for  the  Roman  rpads,  where  the  bottom  was 
clayey,  and  flints  could  not  eafily  be  procured.    TTie  forms 
are  infinitely  various,  feemingly  from  accident  or  fancy,  for 
the  bricks  were  not  finifted  with  any  care :  they  were  thrown 
in  confufedlyv  with  the  ctfnders  and  other  rubbilh  of  the  fur- 
nace. 
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Mfce.  Foundations  of  this  kind  have  been  difcovered  in  difc 
ferent  places :  an  inftance  of  it  occurred  at  Marfal  in  Loraine* 
The  bas  reliefs  of  the  houfes  were  alfo  conltrufied  of  burned 
clay,  and  were  oeconomical  ornaments,  as  they  coll  only  the 
price  of  the  defign  and  the  mould,  which  might  be  repeatedly 
ufed.  Some  of  thefc  ornaments  are  fo  hard,  as  to  ftrikc  fire 
with  fteel ;  many  are  preferred  by  cardinal  Albani  in  his  beau- 
tiful villa;  fomeof  which  Winckelman  has  defcribed  in  his 
*  Monumenti  Antichi  inediti.' 

On  many  of  thefc  bricks,  the  names  of  the  legions  and  of 
the  workmen  ere  infcribed ;  and,  when  we  examine  ibefe,  we 
have  much  reafon  to  complain  of  the  little  folidity  of  our  own 
manufacture.  In  general,  this  is  owing  to  too  low  a  degree 
o£  heat,  to  the  pyritous  mixtures  which  occafion  fufion,  and 
the  heterogeneous  matters,  -which  the  workmen  are  afraid  of 
converting  into  giafs.  This  can  only  be  remedied  by  a  more 
careful  choice  of  the  materials,  and  exciting  the  emulation  of 
ortifts,  by  obliging  them  to  imprefs  their  names  on  the  brick. 

'  '  -iiP  ■         ,       mm     ii  i^ 

Genera  Infe3orum  Linruti  14  Fabricit  iconibusy  iUuflrata  a  Joanm 
facobi  Roemer.    4/0.     Veloduri  Helvetiorum. 

XX7E  wilh  to  announce  this  work,  though  it  cannot  furriifli 
-  *  *  any  very  extenfive  details  or  difquifitions :  we  mention 
it  chiefly  on  account  of  its  utility,  and  the  merit  of  its  execu- 
tion. The  entomological  fyftem  of  Linnaeus  is  well  known  : 
•  it  is  Angularly  neat  and  comprehensive  5  and  if  this  place  would 
admit  of  fuch  difcuffions,  we  think  we  could  fhaw  that  it 
might  be  more  eafily  extended  than  altered.  The  outline  of  * 
Linnaeus'  fyftem  is  taken  from  the  wings;  and  infe&s  are  di- 
Tided  into  three  great  clafles,  according  as  they  have  four,  two, 
or  are  wholly  without  wings :  the  two  Jflft  are  undivided,  un- 
der the  terms  dyptera  and  aptenu  The  firft  is  fubdivided  into 
thofe  which  have  the  upper  wings  of  a  different  ftru&ure  from 
the  under,  and  thofe  which  have  all  the  wings  fimilar.  The 
crnftacex  are  thofe  which  have  the  fuperior  wings  more  hard 
and  brittle,  feparated  by  a  ftrait  line  when  clofetf :  the  order  is 
ftyled  in  the  fyftematic  language,  coleoptef  a,  the  eleuterata  of 
Fabricius.  The  femi  cruftaces  are  thofe  in  which  the  upper 
part  of  the  wing,  next  the  joint,  only  is  brittle,  called  hemip- 
tera,  the  ulonata  and  ryngota  of  Fabricius.  Thofe  which  have 
all  the  wings  of  a  fimilar  ftrufture,  are  the  infers  with  fealed 
wings,  lepidoptera,  the  gloflata  of  Linnaeus  j  and  thofe  w.nch 
liave  membranous  wings,  are  divided  into  thofe  which  have 
'fttngs;  and  thofe  which  have  none,  the  europtera  and  hymcn^ 
optera.  -It  muft  be  allowed  that  thefc  clafles  are  forn jtimes 
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too  artificial,  but  this  was  no  reafon  for  changing  the  whole? 
a  better  one  is,  that  tlie  genera  are  not  always  well  character-* 
ifed,  and  the  fpecies  often  improperly  combined. 

Fabricius  was  a  pupil  of  Linnaeus,  and  learned  from  hi6  maf* 
ter  to  view  nature  with  an  accurate,  comprehensive  eye.  He 
{aw  the  entomological  fabric  Was  externally  elegant  and  fafcn 
nating,  but  within  irregular?  confuted,  and  erroneous.  He 
ftudied  fyftem  hi  the  botanical  works  of  his  preceptor,  and 
transferred  the  rules  to  that  of  infe£t%  rejeCting  any  very  great 
anxiety  to  make  the  claifes  and  orders  perfe&ly  natural,  and 
contented  with  diftinguifiifflg  the  fpecies  clearly,  ascertaining 
ib  near  as  the  (late  of  lcience  would  admit,  fpecies  from  va* 
rieties,  and  carefully  connecting  the  fpecific  diftin&kms  with 
the  generic  character*  His  PhSofophia  Entoroologka,  a  work 
published  in  1778,  is  an  excellent  proof  of  the  clearnefsofhis 
views,  and  the  feverc  accuracy  of  his  difcrimmationi  The 
confequencc  has  been,  that  the  fyftem  of  Fabricius  has  beca 
gradually  extending  :  he  has  added  a  mantilla  of  new  difcover* 
cd  animals,  and  or  more  correCt  descriptions  or  definitions, 
and,  thus  giving  his  fyftem  the  advantage  of  keeping  pace 
with  new  difcovcries,  has  contributed  to  fix  it  on  as  firm  foun- 
dation as  the  fimilar  additions  of  the  difciples  of  the  Linnsean 
fthctol  have  already  eftaWifhed  Linnfcus*  Xyftem  of  bolanf. 
Wc  (hall*  for  the  lake  of  more  general  readers,  add  the  out- 
line of  Fabricius'  work. 

The  clafffes  are  eight  in  number ;  the  characters  taken  from 
the  figure,  proportion,  and  -fituation  of  every  part  of  the 
imoiith  y  chiefly  from  thofe  parts  employed  in  devouring  the 
food.  Of  the  claries,  four  are  taken' from  the  appearances  of 
the  jaw,  and  fotir  from  the  defcription  of  the  mouth.  The 
jaw  is  either  naked  and  unconnected,  eltMtcraia  \  covered  with 
the  galea  obtufe,  ulonata  j  united  with  the  lip*  fyniftata  \  or 
the  lower  jaw  is  deficient)  adnata.  The  mouth  is  either  fur- 
niihed  with  maxillae  and  feelers,  tie  lowet  jaw  frequently 
hooked  $  urrogata  \  furntfhed  with  feelers  and  a  fpiral  tOngutf, 
gloffata ;  with  a  roftrum, '  its  fheath  articulated,  ryngota  \  fur- 
.ftiihed  with  a  fucker,  or  fyphon,  its  (heath  not  articulated, 
ant  Mat  a. 

While  therd  is  fb  great  diverfity  in  thefe  fyftems*  and  that 
of  Linnaeus  te  by  no  means  forgotten,  it  is  an  objeCt  of  im- 
portance to  compare  them,  and  to  examine  the  correfponding 
genera,  narticularly  as  a  very  important  entomological  work, 
publi&ed  in  Germany  by  Sulzer,  is  arranged  wholly  according 
to  the  fyftem  of  the  Swede.  For  the  affiftance  of  die  reader,  the 
•genera  of  Linnaeus  and  Fabricius-are  inferted  with'the  efiential 
generic  characters ;  thole  of  each  naturaliil  following  each  othar 
*    *■  according 
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According  to  their  Tefpe&ive  fyftems,  and  fome  fpecies  are 
added,  iiluftrated  with  plates,  executed  with  great  accuracy, 
diftin&nefs,  and  elegance.  The  plates  refer  to  fpecies ;  con-, 
fequently  the  defcription  of  each  author  is  illuftrated  by  it,  and 
the  fyftems  are,  in  fome  meafure,  contrafted.  At  the  end  is 
a  plate,  in  which  the  parts  of  die  mouth,  and  inftruments  em- 
ployed by  the  animal  in  devouring  its  food,  on  which  each  or** 
der  depends,  are  delineated  ;  but  we  muft  add,  neither  very 
accurately  nor  diftinftly ;  though,  on  the  whole,  the  work  de- 
ferves  confiderable  approbation,  and  will  be  highly  ufeful  to 
ftudents  in  entomology.  In  no  place  has  Fabficius  explained 
his  terms  with  fufficient  accuracy,  nor  has  our  author,  in  the 
additional  plate,  greatly  affifted  the  learner.  It  is  neccflary  to 
explain  the  only  technical  word  ufed  irt  this  Article,  galea  : 
the  term, is  applied  to  the  upper-lip,  when  in  the  fliape  of  a 
fliield. 
— — —  .    f 

Idee  generate  de  la  Siberie  iff  de  fes  Habit  ans.  Par  Al.  Patrin^ 
de  plufieurs  Academies. 

'TpHIS  memoir,  publifhed  fome  time  fince  in  the  Jourhal  de 
•■*  la  PhyGque,  we  have  often  alluded  to,  and  promifed  to 
give  fome  account  of  it.  Our  knowledge  of  this  country  is 
not  inconsiderable ;  but  it  is  confined  to  works  which  feldom 
meet  the  eye  of  the  Englifh  reader,  who  is  almoft  wholly  li- 
mited by  what  Dr.  Bell  has  obferved  in  this  part  of  Afia,  and 
what  Mr.  Tooke  has  colle&ed  from  the  narratives  of  the  Ruf- 
fian travellers*  '  The  defire  of  knowing,  fays  M.  Patrin,  that 
part  of  Afia  which  is  called  Siberia,  and  of  bringing  to  my 
country  fome  ufeful  obfervations  and  interefting  prod ufl ions, 
made  me  fupport  for  eight  years  the  rigours  of  its  fbrefts,  to 
ftudy  nature  m  thefe  regions  fo  near  the  pole.* 

This  vail  country,  fo  little  known  in  happier  climates,  con*- 
tains  many  rare  plants  and  minerals,  of  which  we  have  had  al- 
ready fome  fipecimens  from  the  attentive  and  fcientific  induftry 
of  Gmelin,  rallas,  and  his  companions*  M.  Patrin  has  addei 
to  thefe  imported  riches,  and  we  fliall  follow  him  in  his  more 
general  and  more  particular  accounts. 

Siberia,  it  is  well  known,  is  fcparated  from  the  Ruffian  em- 
pire by  a  long  chain  of  mountains,  extending  from  north  to 
ibuth,  which  are  in  reality  the  moft  natural  boundaries  inter  * 
pofed  between  Europe  and  Afia :  they  are  ftyled  the  Rural 
Mountains,  and  are  emphatically  Called  by  the  Ruffians,  '  die 
XJirdle  of  the  Earth.'  Towards  the  fouth,  Siberia  is  bounded 
by  numerous  groups  of  mountains,  extending  from  weft  to 
eaft,  fo  far  as  the  confines  of  China,  which  are  diftinguifhed 
by  different  names  in  their  different  parts,  as.  Altai,  Baiann, 
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■&c.  On  the  nortK  is  the  icy  fea,  or  the  ftrait  whteh  feparates 
Europe  from  America.  The  rivers  are  fome  of  the  largeft  in 
the  world,  the  Irtifh,  the  Ob,  the  Yeniflei,  the  Angara,  and 
the  Lena.    The  north  of  Afia,  from  weft  to  eaft,  may  be  di- 

Jidcd,  our  author  tells  as,  into  fix  dhtri&s.  Firft,  the  fpace 
etween  the  rural  mountains  to  the  Yeniflei,  which  is  moor* 
tainous,  or  confifting  of  marfhy  forefts,  immenfe  plains,  or'dc- 
Terts,  whofe  foil  is  impregnated,  riot  with  natron,  as  the  defatts 
*fcf  Egypt,  but  with  a  vitriolated  lime  or  magnena :  the  only 
cultivated  fpots  are  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers,  where 
Tobolfk,  Pomflc,  and  other  lefs  confideriible  oities  are  firuated. 
The  fecond  diftrifr.  is  from  the  Yeniflei  to  the  lake  Baikal,  a 
fpaceof  about  300  leagues,  in  which  the  court  try  is  varied  by  hills 
ftretching  from  the  fouthern  chain.  In  this  region  are  firft 
tlifcovered  the  peculiar  produftions  of  Afra,  and  it  contains  the 
capital  of  oriental  Siberia,  Irkoutz,  at  a  little  diftance  from 
Baikal,  which  deferves  the  name  of  a  fea  from  its  fizc,  as  it  is 
120  leagues  long  and  25  leagues  mean  width.  To  the  eaft  of 
the  Baikal  is  the  third  country,  called  Daourie :  it  is  wholly  al- 
pine and  volcanic,  with  numerous  hills  of  decompofed  lava, 
Whofe  cavities  are  filled  with  chalcedony.  The  volcanos  are  fo 
ancient  that  their  craters  are  obliterated,  though  there  are  fome 
more  modern,  but  inconfiderable  ones,  particularly  in  the  hiflt 
which  are  in  the  dlre£tton  of  the  river  Uuda.  The  part  which 
belongs  to  Ruffia,  extends  northerly  to  the  gutah  of  Kamtf- 
chatka,  and  to  the  fouth  fo  far  as  the  confluence  of  the  Chilea  and 
the  Argreenn,  which  form  the  river  Amour :  the  reft  is  tubjeft 
to  the  emperor  of  China.  The  fourth  divifion  isfKamtfchatka, 
which  we  have  formerly  defcribed  when  we  followed  M.  Let 
feps  in  his  travels*. 

This  country  is  inhabited  by  Ruffians  and  Tartars ;  but  the 
number,  in  an  extent  of  1 500  leagues  in  length  by  600  in 
width,  fcarcelv  exceeds  1,200,000  fouls,  which  amounts  only 
to  twelve  perlons  in  nine  fquare  leagues.  The  Ruffians  re- 
femble  entirely  thofe  of  Mofcow :  the  fame  manners,  the  fame 
drefs,  language,  iand  houfes :  the  nefts  of  fwallows  are  not 
more  alike,  as  if  the  influence  of  an  abfolute  government  had 
checked  every  kind  of  emulation,  and  reduced  man  to  his  mod 
general  principle,  imitation.  The  Siberian  is  lefs  a  flave  than 
a  Ruffian,  for  he  depends  only  on  the  monarch,*  though  the 
fubordinate  tyrants  are  often  more  formidable  than  the  empe- 
ror. In  a  free  government,  the  Ruffian  might  appear  with 
equal  advantage,  as  in  the  military  department,  intelligent, 
active,  refle&ing,  and  endowed  with  a  fpirit  of  calculation, 

•  This  work  is  printed  ik  fear  volumes,  8vo,  entitled  Ruffia.  Sec  Crit.  Rev. 
n>is.  xiix.  li.  ami  hri. 
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he  might  fucceed  in  every  purfuit :  at  prefeat  he  excells  only 
at  chefs.     The  men  are  robuft  and  vigorous  5  the  women  fej- 
dom  elegantly  fliaped,  but  with  a  beautiful  complexion,  a  fe- 
ducing  tone  of  voice  and  manners,  can  feldom  be  feen  with 
indifference.     In  the  midft  of  froft  they  have  a  conftitution  of 
fije,  and  the  electrical  fluid,  fo  copious  in  their  atmofphere, 
feems  to  compenfate  for  the  fun  of  the  more  fouthern  climates, 
The  education  of  the  RufTian  women  is  not  ftritt  j  afid,  fond 
as  they  are  of  ornaments,  from  aimoft  their  childhood,  the 
price  of  their  charms  is  faid  to  he  employed  in  gratifying  their 
defires  for  fplendor.    Their  drefs  is  faia  chiefly  to  confift  of 
filks  and  cottons  of  the  moft  brilliant  colours.    They  employ 
neither  wool  nor  flax,  though  the  productions  of  their  courts 
try 5  '  but  a  Ruffian  woman  is  a  flave,  and  flaves  have  no 
country/    In  the  diftricts  remote  from  the  great  roads,  fome 
exceptions  are  to  be  found  : c  man,  who  approaches  nature,  is 
always  good,  and  he  is  corrupted  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
his  focial  iutercourfe.'   While  our  author  blames  the  Ruffians, 
he  acknowledges  their  attentions,  and  their  predilection  for 
French  manners,  and  their  facility  in  learning  the  French)  and 
indeed  all  other  languages.   ( The  Ruffian  language,  which  we 
fhould  fuppofe  as  rude  as  their  climate,  is  foft  and  flexible,  learned 
with  eafe,  in  its  conftruction  not  unlike  the  Greek,  and,  from 
the  number  of  diminutives,  infinitely  graceful  from  a  female 
mouth/    The  language  of  the  Tartars  is  reprefented,  on  the 
contrary,  as  difguftingly  harfli.    Thefe  people,  who  are  feat- 
tered  over  Siberia  in  many  different  hordes,  and  live  under  the 
protection  of  Ruffia,  maybe  divided  into  two  different  branches': 
thofe  on  the  weft  of  Yeniflei  are  Mahometans,  apply  to  agri- 
culture and  commerce,  are  verfed  in  mining  and  the  extraction 
of  metals,  fpeaking  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic :  thofe  on  the  eaft 
are  Nomades,  idolaters,  live  in  tents,  fpeaking  the  Mongal  lan- 
guage, which  is  as  harfh  as  their  manners  are  gentle.     Thofe 
beyond  the  Ruffian  limits  are  accufed  of  robbery  and  murder, 
but  our  author  is  not  particularly  acquainted  with  their  man- 
ners or  their  merits. 

The  Mahometan  Tartars  of  the  Ruffian  cities  inhabit  dif- 
tinct  Quarters,  which  are  always  the  bed  built  and  the  moft 
agreeable*  Th$  greater  number  feem  to  live  eafily  :  their  beds 
are  often  adorned  with  coverlets  of  filk,  and  their  tea  is  ferved 
in  elegant  and  expenfive  veffels.  Though  they  rarely  admit 
meu  to  vifit  their  women,  our  author  had  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  fome  of  them  witltout  veils*  who  appeared  to  be  beau- 
tiful :  their  hufbands  were  their  interpreters,  but  M.  Patrin 
(eemed  to  have  ohferveda  neatnefsin  tneir  anfwers,  a  juftnefs 
of  thinking,  as  well  as  eafe  of  manners.  At  Tomfk  our  author 
.was  acquainted  with  many  Tartars,  whofe  candour  and  honcfty 
(eft  on  his  mind  a  pleafing  impreffion. 
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The  eaftern  Tartars  arc  the  Bouraites,  the  Tongonfes,  and 
the  Mongales.  The  different  hordes  are  much  alike :  they  are 
fhepherds,  live  in  tents  on  milk,  and  wear  the  (kins  of  their 
flocks,  which  their  women  prepare  with  (kill.  Their  religion 
is  faid  *  to  refemble  idolatry,  like  all  thofe  where  natural  be- 
ings are  worfhipped ;  but  they  acknowledge  a  fupreme  being, 
like  al}  other  religions,  becaufe  man  in  every  fituation  has  nearly 
the  fame  ideas  more  or  lefs  expanded,'  Their  chief  is  the 
Delai  Lama,  tne  prieft  and  fovereign  of  an  extenfive  country, 
on  the  frontiers  of  China,  with  the  nature  of  wfcofe  pretenfions 
and  government  we  have  had  opportunities"  of  being  lately 
better  acquainted,  Their  lamas,  M.  Patrin,  with  his  ufual 
complaifance,  tells  us,  are  better  informed  than  we  might  ex? 
pe£t ;  and  many  of  them  reafon  with  an  accuracy  that  wouhj 
aftonifh thofe  who  fuppofe  that  reafoning  is  only  learned  in  th^ 
fchools. 

'  I  have  feen  on  the  hills  which  rife  over  the  deferts,  that 
tho  Tartars  inhabit  the  places  of  prayer,  a  kind  of  temple  in  aB 
the  rude  Gmplicity  of  nature.  They  are  cones  about  thirty 
feet  in  height,  farmed  by  an  affemblage  of  young  pines  tram> 
ported  from  the  neighbouring  forefts,  around  which  the  (kins 
of  animals  arc  fufpended,  Thefe  are  offerings  made  to  the 
fupreme  being,  but  fuperflition,  fo  natural  to  man,  foon  made 
them  objeSs  of  adoration.  \  fee  nothing  very  extraordinary 
in  this,  but  I  was  particularly  (truck  with  an  emblem  by  which 
they  exprefs  the  imraenfity  of  the  fupreme  being*  whom  they 
call  the  Great  Bang.  Wherever  I  observed  their  religious  moV 
numents,  I  faw?  extending  from  the  cone,  four  ranges  of  piled 
(tones,  fome  hundreds  of  toifea  in  length,  in  the  direction  of 
the  four  cardinal  points.  This  was  not  the  effedt  of  chance  ^ 
I  often  verified  them  with  the  compafs  in  my  hand.  I  aflced  a 
lama  what  they  fignified.  Does  not  the  Great  Being,  he  re-i 
plied,  breathe  from  the  different  quarters  of  the  univerfe,  and 
muft  we  not  reply  to  his  almighty  breath  by  our  prayers  t 
Look  at  thefe  prayers,  they  are  written.  I  a£tttally  taw  fome 
letters  traced,  and  the  idea  appeared  fublime.' 

To  religious,  fentiments  fo  grand  and  fimple,  the  Tartar? 
join  the  mo(t  ^uftere  manners,  During  his  whole  refidence 
with  them,  our  author  never  faw  any  thing  to  taife  a  bluih  on 
the  chafteft  cheek.  The  Ruffians,  though  lefs  difcreet,  refpefit 
this  feverity $  anjl  the  ftranger,  who  would  affront  a  woman, 
would  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  life.  Adultery  is  very  rare  among 
them,  and  it  is  punifhed  in  fuch  a  mariner,  as,  without  appa- 
rent cruelty,  to  infpire  dread.  The  culprits  are  dragged  to  the 
pentre  of  the  foreft,  and  left  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  but  with- 
out a  horfe ;  and  thus  abandoned  to  their  deftiny,  for  the  Tar- 
tar* ufed  to  riding,  cannot  walk  far,  and  the  exiles  are  never 
fouud  to  return^     *  Perhaps,  adds  our  author,  if  the  fimilar 
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/•ITenders  in  our  own  country  were  obliged  to  frve  conftantly 
together  without  any  other  fociety,  the  puniflunent  would  ap-' 
pear  more  dreadful  man  death/ 

Not  with  (landing  the  feverity  of  their  manners^  the  Tartars* 
are  hofpitahje.  x  In  every  place  I  was  treated  as  ?  friend  ;  and 
I  lbved  to  live  in  their  tents :  I  breathed  there  the  air  of  liberty/ 
The  fondnefs  of  the  Tartars  for  ftrangers  arifes  from  the  cu- 
ricfity  natural  to  this  race :  they  love  novelty,  and  obferve  with 
attention  and  accuracy.  Our  author's  herbal,  and  his  evening 
employment  of  arranging  his  plants,  was  examined  with  a  rc- 
(iiectful  attention :  they  confulered  them  as  offerings  to  the: 
Great  Being.  The  notes  annexed  to  the  foffilsand  vegetables 
were  fuppoled  to  be  prayers;  nor  would  they  be  convinced  of 
the  contrary  when  undeceived*  Properly  reprcfented,  tfrift 
niight  be  confidcred  as  a  refined  fatrrq,  and  a  Tartarian  lama 
might  draw  an  c% cellcnt  leflbn  from  the  futility  of  fuch  anxious 
attention  paid  exclusively  to  the  tranfitory  objects  of  this  lower 
^vorld.     The  following  dialogue  is  curious  a.nd  chara&eriftic. 

M.  Patrin  went  into  a  Tartar  teat,  near  the  river  Amour, 
.to  drink  his  tea,  and  faw  an  old  man  ar;d  a  youmg  woman 
.broiling  fome  meat.  *  I  was  curious  to  tafteit,  doubting  what 
it  might  be,  and  aflced  the  younj;  woman  for  a  part.  She 
(hilled  and  replied,  fpeaking  the  Ruffian  language  imperfectly, 
**  this  is  not  good  for  you."  Surprifed  at  the  rcfufal,  con- 
trary to  therr  cuilom,  Iaflced  the  reafon.  V  It  is  horfe-flefii," 
(he  anfwered. — w  Well,  it  is  6t  no  confequence,  I  wifli  to  tafte 
it." — >i€  What  (faid  the  old  man  with  much  aftoniihment,)  you 
are  not  a  Ruffian  then  ?"  u  No,  I  am  a  Frenchman."  u  Thy 
.country  then  is  far  from  hence,  for  I  never  heard  of  it,  and  it 
muft  be  poor,  as  thou  comeft  fo  far  for  food."  **  No,  no,  my 
fYiend,  my  country  is  excellent,  and  unites  many  advantages  : 
it  is  curiofrty  alone  that  brought  me  here  to  examine' the  (tones 
of  your  mountains  and  the  plants  of  your  deferrs/'— r"  Oh; 
Qh,  (crie<l  .the  old  man)  the  Ruffians  fay  that  the  Tartars  are 
.curious,  but  the  French  feem  much  mere  fo— are  there  nop 
many  Tartars  in  France  ?" 

The  wandering  life  of  thefe  Nomades  -is  adapted  for  the 
jcliace,  and  makes  one  of  their  principal  occupations  ;*  but  they 
fcarcdy  quit  the  plains :  they  cannot  climb  the  mountains, 
where  the  fineft  fables  arc  foun^.  The  Ruffian  exiles  were 
/ormerly  employed  in  this  talk  j  but  the  precious  animals  are 
/o  rare,  that  their  labour  is  found  more  valuable  in  the  mines. 
Some  free  Ruffians  ftill  purfue  this  prey ;  and,  from  a  &cV\tc 
of  gain,  voluntarily  embrace  a  mode  of  Irfe  to  whidi  no  tyrant 
would  dare  to  condemn  them.  c  With  a  fack  of  flour,  a  little 
lalt,  and  a  kettle  to  drefs  thefe  miferable  alimenrs  two  fnow- 
itfioes,  a  carbine,  an*i  a  tinder-box,  the  hunter  fets  ov.t  in  the 
fiddle  pf  the  winter,,  wfym  the  firrs  are  fineft  and  moft  va*» 
*•*•-'*  0o  £  lu-fcle 
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Liable.  He  buries  himfelf  three  months  in  the  mod  defert 
and  frightful  folitudes,  traverfes  rocks  and  precipices,  expofed 
by  day  to  a  cold  of  which  we  can  have  no  idea  in  thefe  climates* 
and  paffing  the  night  in  the  tents,  covered  with  fnow,  where  he 
is  (hut  up  as  in  a  tomb/  The  cold  of  Siberia  is  little  inferior 
to  that  which  freezes  mercury,  and  fometimes  furpaffes  it, 
M.  Patrin  describes  the  refpiration  in  this  degree  of  cold,  aa 
if  the  lungs  were  rilled  with  boiling  oil,  and  even  in  the  dofei^ 
carriages,  this  very  acute  air  aimoft  fuffbcates.  The  extremes 
of  cold,  in  aimoft  all  their  effects  on  the  body,  refemble  thofe 
of  heat* 

The  fummer  is  ftill  worfe  :  the  marflies  exhale  a  peftilential 
odour  of  fulphur ;  the  road  is  obftru&ed  by  rivers  highly  4an- 
gerous;  legions  of  infefts  torment  day  and  night  both  man  and, 
norfe;  a  inarp  fait  duft,  as  black  as  coal,  produced  from  the 
turfy  foil  of  this  country,  fills  the  air,  irritates  the  lungs,  and 
inflames  the  eyes,  fo  that  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitant^ 
are  aimoft  blind.  The  flies  often  infeft  men  and  horfes  with 
their  united  fury;  but  in  general  they  have  their  diftinfr,  times 
of  appearing.  The  gnats  come  on  with  the  fun,  bite  fharply, 
and  fill  the  eyes,  nofe,  mouth,  and  ears.  At  ten  is  the  time  of 
the  midges  5  and  they  fix  on  the  horfes,  fo  that  their  brilliant 
wings  appear  like  mining  fcales  covering  the  tortured  animal. 
At  four  the  gnats  appear  again,  and  are  fucceeded  at  fun-fet 
by  the  gad-flies,  aimoft  as  diftreffing  by  their  buzzing  noife  a* 
by  their  ftings.  We  (hall  conclude  our  Article  witn  the  au- 
thor's advice  to  the  young  naturalift  who  may  wilh  to  travel  i^ 
thefe  inhofpitable  regions. 

€  Courage,  young  man,  who  art  zealous  in  the  ftudy  of  Nai 
ture,  and  wifh  to  examine  her  own  works,  the  only  ones  which 
never  deceive  !  Approach  the  weftern  entrance  of  Siberia ; 
you  will  have  fcarccly  traverfed  the  rural  mountains,  when,  in 
turning  fouthward,  you  will  find  OrembouTg:  you  will  there 
find  the  Bucharian  merchants  who  bring  to  this  mart  the  pro* 
du&ions  of  their  country,  and  the  north  of  India*  Sometime^ 
the  Indian  merchants  come  with  them :  all  underftand  the  Ruf* 
Can  language,  which,  in  travelling  through  the  country,  you 
will  have  already  acquired,  fince  it  is  fo  eafyv  You  will  join 
the  caravans  of  the  Buchanans  arid  thofe  Indian^,  who  are  the. 
gentleft  of  men :  with  them,  by  eafy  and  fafe  journeys,  you  wilj 
travel  through  countries  yet  pnvinted  but  by  the  EngHfli  cou-i 
riers  who  carry  dirpatches  to  the  government  of  India :  thefe 
happy  countries,  where  Nature,  always  alive  and  ac"Uve,  wil$ 
prelent  more  new  objefts  in  each  degree  of  latitude,  than  I  have 
met  with  in  115  degrees  of  longitude.  You  will  return  with 
your  hands  filled  with  new  treafures,  enrich  your  country  bv 
the  moft  valuable  knowledge,  and  merit  its  cfteem^  the  mol^ 
plcafing  recompence  for  a  true  citizen,' 

f  OCCA, 
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*"pHE  fecond  volume  of  the  Hiftoire  de  France,  reprefentip 
•*.  par  Figures,  the  engravings  by  M.  David,  the  difcourfes 
t>y  M.  l'abbe  Guyot,  has  appeared  at  Paris  in  4to.  M.  Da* 
vid  has  already  diftinguiihed  birnfelf  by  an  engraved  Hiftory  of 
England,  by  his  Antiquities  of  Herculaneum,  Etrufcan  Anti- 
quities, and  Mufeum  of  Florence.  The  abbe  Guyot  has  (hewn 
eonfiderable  talents  and  elocution  in  difplaying  thofe  portion* 
pi  hiftory  which  are  proper  for  a  worfc  of  tins  land, 

The  character  of  Childeric  III.  the  laft  monarch  of  the  firft 
face,  may  give  the  reader  fome  idea  of  our  author's  manner, 
*  Debafed  by  pleafure,  Childeric  feemed  to  lofe  nothing,  whet| 
he  defcended  from  the  throne,  and  hardly  did  he  retain  a  flight 
fenfation  of  his  former  dignity.  A  kind  of  moral  decrepitude 
had  prepared  his  fall ;  and  the  king  was  fo  naturally  extingutfh- 
ed  in  him,  that  at  the  moment  when  he  was  (tripped  of  hi* 
royalty,  he  fcarcely  perceived  hisdefcent  to  private  fife.  Force 
had  occafioned  the  greatnefs  of  Clovis,  religion  had  confecrated 
it :  force  ftripped  his  descendant,  and  the  abufc  of  rdigioua, 
principles  applauded  the  ufurper  who  degraded  them.  Thus 
commonly  kings,  as  well  sis  empires,  deicri^e  and  limit  thei? 
pwn  circles*' 

This  volume  clofes  with  the  fall  of  the  fecond  race,  a  chief 
caufe  of  which  event  was  the  fyftem  of  hereditary  fends.  M, 
Guyot's  pi&ure  of  the  feudal  fyftem  well  merits  tranfcriptiot^ 
4  Let  us  imagine,  fays  he,  a  ftar  which,  being  at  firft  foutaryt 
draws  imperioufly  along  with  it  in  its  revolution  afl  the  fur* 
rounding  fpacej  which  afterwards  fuflering  to  efcape  aconfi- 
derabje  portion  of  the  elements  which  compofc  it,  gives  birth 
to  inferior  ftars,  that  form  particular  revolutions  without  quit* 
ting  the  general  circle.  Let  us:  imagine  that,  by  a  fmeeffivo 
emanation,  new  ftars  are  produced  from  the  others,  which 
have  alfo  their  feparate  motion,  although  drawn  on  by  their 
fuperior  ftars ;  and  that,  by  a  new  fubdivifion,  thofe  give  birth 
fo  others  of  left  imnortancej  which  in  die  complication  of 
jr  <Kvcrt 
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irvers  revolutions  alfo  fojlow  their  circle,  as  fo  many  ftar* 
which  are  attended  by  their  fatellites.  In  this  image  may  be 
naturally  traced  all  thofe  clafles  of  nobles,  the  one  created  by 
the  other,  having  each  in  its  gradual  fubordination  its  proper 
a£tivity,  and  ftill  depending  on  the  monarch,  as  all  die  liars  on 
the  jblar  influence,  yet  receiving  ao  impulfion  but  fuch  a^  is 
general  for  all  the  monarchy.  In  this  image  may  be  found 
the  idea  of  the  fuperior  and  inferior  fiefs,  and  of  that  too  fa- 
mous fyftem  of  politics,  the  confufion  of  the  primitive  order  of 
the  ftate,  the  deftruftion  of  the  royal  power  •,  in  which  kings, 
deprived  of  money  and  foldjers,  reduced  to  fubfift  on  the  pro- 
du&ions  of  their  domains,  and  to  carry  on  their  private  wars 
With  the  men  of  their  own  lands,  without  favours  to  grant,  and 
almoft  without  laws  to  promulgate,  were  neceflarily  at  every  ftep 
to  meet  with  difloyalty  and  difobedience.  Such'  is  feudality  ; 
net  the  work  of  a  written  law,  but,  as  was  then  faid,  the  daugh- 
ter of  time,  and  the  neceflary  refult  of  the  weaknefs  of  kings/ 
.  The  Bibliotheque  dc  THomme  Public,  by  M.  Condorcet, 
proceeds  .regularly,  but  unlefs  fome  very  iriterefting  article  ap^ 
pears,  we  flull  not  give  any  partipular  account  of  a  work  which 
may  be  regarded  as  periodical. 

.  A  poem  by  M.  de  Cubieres,  intituled  Les  Etats  Generaux 
de  rturopet  prcfeats  much  wholefome  inflruftion  to  modern 
monarths;  but  the  cup  prefeitfed  by  a  democrat  mud  appear 
poifonous.  The  fevefal  kings  are  fuppofed  to  appear  in  a 
council,  the  prefident  of  which  is  the  good  abbe  de  Saint  Pierre* 
and  the  fecretarics  Roufleau,  Mably,  and  Raynal.  None  efcapt 
fome  fatire,  except  the  Polifh  monarchy  who  is  thus  pharac? 
lerifed : 

*  De  la  philofophie  ardent  et  fcrme  apfitre, 
Ce  Poniatoufki  n'eft  pas  roi  comme  un  autre: 
Laliberte  I'enflamme;  et  du  peuple  Francois 
En  langage  Sarmate  ii  traduitles  deems.' 

So  generous,  fo  great  is  the  chara&er  of  this  king,  that  while 
the  Saxon  elctlor  infults  Poland  with  delays,  that  kingdom 
muft  be  ungrateful  if  fl\e  do  not  eleya^c  to  her  Jtereditary  throne 
her  chief  fecnefa&on 

•  The  t  Obfervatiops  far  FAtnenagemeat  des  Fprets/prefented 
to  the  natipnal  aflembly  by  the-  royah  fociety  of  agriculture, 
form  a  moil  interesting  pamphlet*  eipecially  while  the  ftate  of 
cur  own  f arefts  ^ttiaSbL  the  rattentiom  of  'the  legifiat ure.  But 
the  mimitenefs  trfnbe^etails^and'theconneacted  nature  of  the 
whole  trafti  admits  not  of  any  extracts.* 

M.  Fabre  drEglantine,s  Convalcfcent  de  Qualitc,  ou  PArif- 
tiDcrate  Moderne,  a  comedy  in  v^p  a£b,  proceeds  on  ao  improt 
fcable^plot,  but  has  many  forcible  points..  * 
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A.  lingular  volume  on  divorce  has  been  publiflied  at  Paris  in 
Bvo.  under  the  title  of  Petition  a  PAflemblee  Nationale  par 
Montaigne,  Charron,  Montefquieu,  et  Voltaire,  fuivie  d'une 
confultation  en  Pologne  et  en  Suifle,  The  author  argues 
ftrongly  for  greater  liberty  of  divorce,  on  the  authority  pf  thefe 
eminent  men,  and  upon  tiie  ufages  of  Poland  and  of  Switzerr 
land. 

The  comedy  of  M.  Fabre,  called  Ifabella  de  Salifbury,  is 
founded  on  the  inftitution  of  the  order  of  the  garter;  and  has, 
been  afted  with  a  profufion  of  decorations,  and  wich  applaufe. 

Paul  et  Virginie,  a  comedy  in  three  afts,  in  profe,  mixed 
with  fongs,  is  founded  on  the  amiable  work  of  M*  Saint  Pierre, 
and  has  great  meritf 

Abdelazis  et  Zuleima,  a  tragedy  in  five  afts,  by  M.  de  Mmv 
ville,  has  been  afted  at  Paris  with  applaufe.  The  fourth  aft 
in  particular  abounds  with  beautiful  paffages. 

M.  Delandine's  work,  De  quelques  changemens  Politiaues, 
&c.  or  treatife  on  fome  political  changes,  accompliihed,  or 
only  projefted,  in  France,  during  the  years  1789,  j  790,  and 
1 791,  being  a  difcourfe  on  feveral  points  of  the  conititution, 
and  of  the  new  legiflation  of  the  kingdom,  is  the  produftion 
of  a  moderate  writer.  The  aufhor  was  one  of  the  deputies  to 
the  conftituent  afiembly  ;  and  here  gives  us  his  opinions  freely 
pn  the  events  which  pafled  under  his  eye.  His  bias,  however, 
leans  againft  the  new  conititution. 

The  work  is  divided  into  twenty  fcftiorjs,  of  which  the  firft, 
prefenting  preliminary  ideas,  delineates  the  author's  charafter 
in  an  interefting  manner,  and  gives  a  favourable  idea  of  the 
principles  which  have  diftated  this  produftion.  *  Happy  with- 
out doubt,  fays  our  author,  is  the  fage  who,  having  it  in  his 
power  to  be  more  known,  yet  confents  to  live  in  obfeurity. 
Happy  above  all  he  who,  (hunning  political  ftorms,  preferves 
Teligioufly  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  a  refpeft  for  order,  the 
love  of  his  country,  and  of  his  king.  In  the  midft  of  a  fajnily 
by  whom  he  is  beloved,  of  books  which  iriftruft  him,  of  the 
piftures  of  nature  fo  various  ^nd  affefting,  he  may  efcape  en- 
vy, be  the  confolator  of  his  fellow-creatures,  forget  their  in- 
gratitude, enjoy  labour  and  repofc,  cultivate  his  fields  and  his 
f riendfliips,  low  with  flowers  his  garden  and  his  life?  tafte  the 
delights  of  ftudy  and  of  the  arts*  abandon  ambition  for  more 
tender  fentiments,  and  never  quit  his  wife  and  his  children. 

f  This  happinefs  was  my  lhare,  and  it  will  be  again.  No, 
I  fhall  not  again  behold  you  without  tranfport?  you  whom  I 
ilid  not  leave  without  a  painful  effort.  I  have  left  you  to  con- 
sider a  great  fpeftacle  :  I  have  yielded  to  the  imperious  defire 
of  being  ufeful.  Near  three  years  have  elapfed  in  giving  to 
France  a.  new  conititution  and  legiflation.  During  that  period 
6  I  have 
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1  have  beheld  the  tempefts  of  party*  and  the  profound  undo-. 
Jation  of  a  govern ment,  changed  in  all  its  parts.  I  have  often 
feen  the  reciprocal  (hocks  of  pride  determine  the  fate  of  the 
people }  and  dill  more  often  the  fincereft  and  mod  ardent 
*wi(hes  to  fecure  their  eafe  and  happinefe.* 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  upon  the  various  fub- 
je£ts  difcuflfed  in  this  work,  on  fome  of  which  the  author  adopts 
the  principles  of  the  conitituent  aflemMy,  and  upon  others 
freely  cxprefles  his  diffent.  From  the  twentieth  difcourfe, 
which  relates  to  the  utility  of  literary  focieties,  we  (hall  prefent 
an  extraft  or  two  : 

4  The  man  of  letters,  folitary  amid  his  books,  detached  from 
fociety  in  his  cabinet,  foon  burfts  afunder  the  bonds  which  ci- 
vil life  would  impofe  upoa  him*  He  cannot  fubmit  to  that 
domeftic  fervltude,  to  tnofe  attentions  of  every  moment,  to 
that  daily  occupation  called  the  pra&tce  of  the  world.  He  has 
not  time  to  learn  futile  incidents,  and  news  of  a  day,  which 
Jieither  impart  ufeful  intelligence  to  his  mind,  nor  generous 
jfentiments  to  his  heart.  He  is  bound  to  fociety  by  few  ties, 
and  yet  he  is  placed  in  the  raidft  of  it  5  fothat  all  joftlc  and  hurt 
him.  If,  wounded,  he  wtfhes  to  complain,  his  voice  is  often 
pnheard  and  loft.  Is  an  injuftice  done  him  ?  Our  literary  man, 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  art  of  felicitation,  and  who  has  no  pro* 
tenors  but  his  rights,  remains  aftonifhed  that  he  is  facrificed. 
Jir,  obfcrve$  Voltaire,  who  exercifes  a  profeflion  is  fuftained 
by  his  brethren,  but  the  man  of  letters  has  no  afBftance,  Like 
a  flying  fifli,  if  he  rifes  a  little  the  birds  devour  him,  if  he  prunge 
be  is  the  prey  of  larger  fifli.  But  if  a  literary  man  be  united 
to  a  learned  fociety,  he  is  no  longer  a  ftranger  in  his  country, 
Jiia  connections  are  increafed  *t  he  has  the  fame  character,  but 
\s  beheld  with  other  eyes ;  lefs  injured,  more  encouraged,  he 
may  in  peace  purfue  his  labours,  and  render  them  ufeful  to  his 
Country/ 

M.  Delandine  proceeds  to  (hew  the  other  advantages  of  lite* 
rary  foe ic ties  5,  and  among  many  valuable  remarks  prefents  the 
following : 

*  How  many  men  of  talents  have  been  loft  in  the  common 
croud,  becaufc  they  have  not  found  men  of  letters  to  f up  port 
;hcm  with  their  ftrength,  to  affift  them  in  their  projc&s,  or  to 
ponfole  them  in  their  adverfity,  Like  Mabillon  who,  unen-t 
lightened  and  weak  in  his  youth,  acquired  no  vigour  of  inteL 
led  till  a  violent  fall  had  dathed  his  head  againft  a  (tone,  fome 
men  have  occafion  to  be  eie&rified,  fo  toTpeak,  by  an  extra* 
ncous  body,  before  their  ftrength  can  be  difplayed.  Thus  Leib* 
nitz  became  a  poet:  thus  a  violent  commotion  in  the  govern-* 
?nent  gave  birth  to  the  talents  of  Milton  5  and  the  emotion  ex- 
cited by  a  problem,  propofed  by  a  provincial  academy,  pro- 
duced 
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-duced  the  mafculinc  eloquence  of  Roufleau,  and  became  the 
origin  of  his  immortal  works/ 

A  mod  ufeful  little  tra&  of  M.  Bemud,  profcflbr  of  ma* 
thematics  at  Marfeilles,  has  appeared  at  Aix  in  Provence,  mib~ 
lifhed  by  order  of  the  adnuqiftmtion  of  the  Mouths  or  the 
Rhone,  k  is  intituled  <  Memoir*  for  la  Maniere  de  refierrer  k 
Lit  des  Torrens,  etdes  Rivieres,'  or  a  memoir  on  the  Maimer 
of  contra&ingthe  Bed  of  Torrents  and  Rivers.  The  author  de- 
rnonftrates  the  pernicious  eScBts  of  ftooe  embankments,  which, 
by  conftraining  the  waters  too  much,  operate  afccii'own  ram* 
and  then  proceeds  to  lay  down  his  new  plan* 

4  In  order,  (ays  he,  to  dufoover  the  moft  fimple  and  advunta* 
geous  manner  of  conftandy  reftri&ing  torrents  and  rivers  m 
-their  bed,  we  moft  ftody  nature  on  the  banks  of  naming  wa- 
ters ;,  and  we  (hall  foon  obferve  that  the  mdtibeUe  obftacka 
almoft  always  produce  thegveateft  changes  in  their  dwe&ion. 
Small  trees,  bruflvwood,  tufted  plants,  which  cover  the  banks 
of  fmall  rivers,  are,  as  we  fee,  fuffiaent  to  coirfine  them.  A 
tree,  which  the  waters  have  bent  into  their  current,  will  re*rMt 
their  courfe,  if  not  difroottd.  Jim  informed  by  one  of  my 
friends  that  die  gardens  of  Org  on  have  owed  their  pteferva* 
-tion,  for  fome  years,  only  to  a  Urge  fig*trbe,  which  the  D*» 
•ranee  overturned  into  its  current,  and  of  which  the  btancb**, 
by  theoppofition  which  they  afford  to  the  fwi&nsft  of  the 
'ftream,  contribute  to  force  off  its  violence.  M  ifles  be  rarely 
injured  by  the  waters  which  cover  diem  in  floods,  is  not  thifc 
-owing  to  the  (hrubs  and  underwood  which  prote&  them  ?— 
Hitherto  great  means  have  only  produced  imall  efle£fcs.  Let 
us  (hew  that  the  contrary  may  beoccomplifiied;  that  is  to  fay, 
let  us  ufe  only  fmall  means,  and  operate  great  changes  in  the 
touries  elf  rivers.* 

M.  Beraud  then  explains  his  method,  which  is  to  chafe  4 
point,  firm  and  out  of  the  power  of  die  water,  as  a  rack,  ort 
natural  elevation  of  the  earth.  If  none  bo  found,  a  method 
after  mentioned  swft  be  followed.  Plant,  parallel  to  the  cur- 
rent of  die  water,  many  ranks  of  aquatic  trees,  about  a  fathom 
diftant  from  each  other.  Begin  this  plantation  at  Ac  extre- 
mity of  the  cultivated  land,  or  On  a  fpot  where  the  waters  at 
•their  greateft  height  have  not  power  to  overturn  it.  Two  or 
throe  years  after  give  a  Wow  with  an  axe  to  each  tree,  about 
two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground,  fo  as  to  cut  it  half  through, 
and  to  make  it  lie  perpendicular  to  the  courfe  of  the  ftream. 
Continue  to  plant  every  year  on  the  fame  plaee,  and  to  lay  all 
the  trees  which  are  three  years  old.  Whence  every  year  there 
will  be  many  ranks  to  lay  >  and,  by  planting  on  both  fides,  the 
waters  will  oe  conftrained  to  the  middle  of  the  bed,  and  wUl 
only  occupy  the  fpaceaeceflary&r  their  elapfe.  The  branches 
do  not  prevent  the  waters  from  extending,  but  impede  the 
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ilream,  and  force  it  to  depofe  its  gravel,  fand,  and  mud  :  there* 
by  raifing  the  foil,  into  which  they  root  themfelves,  and  pro- 
duce new  plants,  all  of  great  vigour*  The  earth,  foon  traverfed 
in  all  its  parts  by  an  infinity  of  roots*  becomes,  as  it  were,  en* 
chained}  and  will  form,  fo  to  fpeak,  only  one  mafs,  not  capa« 
Ue  of  any  injury  from  the  (beam.  Every  year  the  falling 
-leaves,  minglmg  with  the  mud  left  by  the  floods,  contribute  to 
prepare  infenfibly  a  foil  excellent  for  agriculture. 

If  the  banks  be  infirm,  as  compofed  of  fand  or  gravel  eafily 
fQfpteced,  too  much  hafte  mud  not  be  ufed  in  forming  planta* 
tions :  but  after  laying  two  or  three  ranks  of  trees,  time  muft 
be  given  for  their  branches  to  rife,  and  cover  ail  the  fpot  before 
more  are  planted.  One  muft  advance  (lowly*  and  prefent  an 
equal  refinance,  elfe  the  waters  may  corrode  the  foil  and  ui»» 
dermine  the  trees* 

When  the  fhore  prefents  no  fixed  point,  under  the  (helter  of 
which  the  plantations  may  be  begun,  one  muft  be  formed  by 
art.  The  author  recommends  a  ftrong  bank  of  earth,  to  run 
frotn  the  cultivated  land,  or  a  fpot  above  the  floods,  right  into 
the  ftream :  it  muft  be  well  beat  down  in  ftrata  of  a  foot  in 
■thicknefs.  When  this  bank  is  extended  to  the  length  defigned, 
it  muft  be  terminated  in  the  form  of  a  T,  the  crofs-bar  being  pa- 
rallel to  the  direction  of  the  waters.  Its  height  muft  necefia* 
rily  furpafs  about  two  feet  the  afcent  of  the  higheft  floods. 
-  ,  The  novelty  and  importance  of  this  plan  have  induced  us  thus 
.to  give  the  outlines ;  out  for  more  particular  details,  and  proofs 
from  experience  of  its  utility,  we  muft  refer  to  die  traCt  it* 
fclf.  . 

ITALY. 

A  work  intituled  Delia  Coftruzione  de*  Theatri,  &c.  or, 
TQn  the  ConftruCtion  of  Theatt es  according  to  the  Practice  of 
Italy,  that  is*  divided  into  (mall  boxes,  by  count  Francifco 
.  Riccati  of  Trivigi,  has  appeared  at  Baflano,  in  4to,  with  three 
plates.  The  author  is  known  by  feveral  learned  produ&ions 
on  architecture  *,  and  the  prefent  valuable  little  work  forms 
only  a  part  of  a  more  considerable  defign,  which  occupies  his 
attention,  and  which  extends  to  all  the  provinces  of  civil  ar- 
chitecture.. This  trail  is  divided  into  three  parts,  befides  a 
preface  and  an  introduction.  In  his  preface  the  author  ob- 
fcrves,  that  the  want  of  a  complete  Tufcan  dictionary,  con- 
taining all  the  words  relative  to  his  fubjeCt,  has  constrained 
him  to  ufe  fome  Lombardic  and  Venetian  terms,  of  which  he 
gives  explanations.  The  introduction  fhews  how  much  eafier 
it  was  for  the  Roman  architects  to  build  theatres  in  which  all 
the  YpeCtators  had  an  equal  view  of  the  ft  age,  as  they  did  not 
difdaan  to  fit  on  ranges  of  beaches,  Which  furrounded  the  pit  * 
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todfc  with  how  much  lefs  difficulty  foteign  architects  mav  con-* 
ftru&  thcatTes  in  their  manner  than  in  that  of  Italy,  which  pre* 
fents  boxes  of  different  plans,  divided,  and  clofe,  not  open  like 
a  gallery.  But  the  Italian  ladies  not  being  willing  to  abandon 
thefe  fmall  boxes,  very  commodious  to  them,  though  prejudi-* 
cial  to  the  harmony  and  elegance  of  the  ftru&urc;  and  falhion 
overcoming  every  other  conlideration,  the  architect  can  only 
moderate  me  fyftem. 

The  firft  part  concerns  the  proper  fpecies  of  curve  to  be  ufed 
in  describing  that  part  of  the  thpatre  allotted  to  the  fpe&ators, 
fo  as  to  facilitate  their  view  of  the  ftage-  The  fecond  points 
out  improvements  in  the  auditory  province,  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  circulation  of  found  from  the  ftage  and  the  orcheftnu 
The  third  delineates  the  complete  plan  of  a  theatre,  with  our 
author's  improvements*  But  as  the  plates  and  minute  defcrip- 
tions  become  neeefiary  to  underftand  the  feveral  improvements* 
we  (hall  only  further  obferve  that  eminent  (kill  is  difplayed  in 
the  work,  which  may  be  particularly  recommended  to  the  at- 
tentive perufal  of  thofe  concerned  in  the  conitru&ion  of  the~ 
atres. 

-  From  the  Florentine  prefs  has  iflued  a  fingular  work,  by 
Alexander  de  San&is,  intituled  Delle  Paffioni  e  Vizi  dell'  In- 
tclleto,  &c.  or,  a  Treatife  on  the  Paffions  and  the  Vices  of  the 
Intellect,  iamo.  Who  would  expe&  to  find  in  this  work  an 
apology  for  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics  of  Virgil  ?  The  treatife 
on  the  pailions  and  the  vices  of  the  intelle&s  occupies  106 
pages;  and  forms  a  kind  of  introduction  to  the  other,  includ- 
ing inftitutes  of  elementary  logic,  or  of  the  art  of  criticifm. 

The  titles  of  the  chapters,  by  our  author  denominated 
tables,  are  a  little  uncommon ;  for  example,  Of  deceit  aris- 
ing from  the  intellect  not  being  divided.  Of  an  increafiny 
judge.  Of  a  diminifhing  judge.  Of  a  weary  judge.  Of  a 
flupid  judge,  &c.  The  examples  of  the  paflions  and  of  the 
chara£ters  of  inteile&s  are  derived  from  the  council  of  devils 
in  the  Malmantile*  But  the  defence  of  Virgil  againft  twenty* 
three  cenfures,  is  ingenioufly  conduced*  Another  volume, 
apologifing  for  the  JEncid,  is  expe&ed. 

At  Naples  has  appeared,  in  fix  o&avo  volumes,  the  Storia 
Critka  de*  Teatri  antici  e  moderni,  &c.  or,  a  Critical  Hiftpfy 
of  Theatres  ancient  and  modern,  by  Pietro  Napoli  Signoreilt. 
It  is  An  enlargement  of  a  work  originally  forming  only  one  8vo. 
volume,  and  printed  in  1777.  i% he  author  points  out  many 
*  improvements  in  the  uuellc&ual  influence  of  the  theatre.  His 
£rit  volume  treats  of  the  ancient  theatres*,  particularly  the 
Grecian:  the  fecond  explains  the  changes  in  the  Roman,  till 
the  incuriion  of  the  barbarians  j  the  third  difplays  the  revival 
©f  the  drama,  and  its  progrefs  till  the  fifteenth  century*  ,  la 
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the  fourth  the  hiftory  is  extended  to  the  more  civili  fed  foreigit 
kingdoms.;  in  the  fifth  the  hiftory  of  the  French  ftage  in  the 
laft  and  theprefent  century  is  given,  with  feme  account  of  the 
theatres  of  more  northern  countries;  the  fixth  concerns  the 
ftate  of  the  SpanHh  and  Italian  ftage  in  the  prefent  century. 

Dr.  Pi£notti's  Favole  e  Novelle,  or  FabJes  and  Novels,  have 
ken  fo  favourably  received  that  (even  editions  have  appeared* 
Parity  of  language,  and  an  eafy  verification,  recommend  this 
little  nook  to  thofc  who  wHh  to  ftudy  Italian. 

The  fixth  volume  of  Tirabofchi's  valuable  Storia  della  Let- 
teratura  Italtana,  Hiftory  of  Italian  literature,  a  new  edition 
revifed,  corrected,  and  enlarged  by  the  author,  has  appeared  at 
Modena  in  4to. 

Father  Riecardi'sCuriofita  RIofoficheeTcoIogiche,  &c.  Phi- 
lofbnhical  and  Theological  Curiofities  concerning  Man,  printed 
at  Vicen2a  in  8vo.  have  excited  the  ridicule  of  the  Italian 
journalifts.  Queftions  relating  to  the  formation  of  Eve, 
and  the  birth  ofAntichrift,  the  drefs  of  .Enoch  and  Elias  when 
they  (hall  fight  Antichrift,  &c.  &c.  are  little  adapted  to  the 
tafte  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

-  Signior  Zatta  has  begun  to  puhHft  his  Portraits  of  the  illuf* 
trious  Men  of  Italy,  accompanied  with  the  eulogies  of  the  abbe 
Rubbi.     This  work  is  deferving  of  a  favourable  reception. 

Hie  abbe  Seftkri  has  added  to  numifmatic  fcience  by  his  Dif- 
fertatione  fopra  Akune  Monetc,  &c.  or,  Difiertation  on  fome 
Armeniati  coins  of  the  race  of  Rupen,  in  the  colle&ion  of  fie 
Robert  Ainfley,  printed  at  Leghorn  in  4to*  This  author  was 
already  celebrated  for  his  refearches  on  the  Greek  coins  of  the 
iflands  in  the  Archipelago,  and  of  many  towns  in  Afiaj  and 
has  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  Armenian  coins  of  the  laft 
jjoouarcbt  of  that  nation,  being  the  fourth  dynafty,  denominated 
Rapenie*  The  uncertainty  concerning  the  hiftory  of  Arme- 
nia our  learned  abbe  has  endeavoured  to  remove,  chiefly  on 
the  authority  of  two  recent  works  publiflied  at  Venice  ;  the 
-one  being  an  abridgment  of  Armenian  hiftory  in  Italian,  the 
4>ther  an  Armenian  hiftory  in  the  language  of  the  country* 
About  the  year  800  before  Chrift,  the  Armenian  monarchy 
ibegan  in  the  perfon  of  Baruyr,  and  ended  in  the  year  of  the 
Incarnation  1375*  The  firft  dynafty,  named  Haycana,  lafted 
above  400  years  j  the  fecoad,  called  Armeno-partha,  or  Aria* 
cidica,  began  after  an  interval  of  aoo  years*  and  lafted  to  the 
year  of  Chrift  428:  the  third,  called  Bocaradic,  began  in  the 
year  859,  and  clofed  in  1080;  the  fourth,  or  Rupenk,  com- 
menced in  108a  and  ended  in  137$ .  Nine  coins  are  engrave? 
«f  Leo  ILOthoL  Leo  IV.  OthoIL  Thorns  III.  Simbato,  and 
Conftantine  II*  and  are  Hluftrated  by  a  chronnlngical  account 
ef  this  dynafty. 
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.  The  pfeudonomous  tra&  intituled  Theoilmi  Eupiftimi  de 
Do&is  Catholicis  viris,  &c.  or,  an  Account  of  thofe  learned 
Catholics  who,  fince  the  year  1580,  have  retra&ed  Writings 
of  theirs,  printed  at  Rome  1791,  is  not  ill-written.  Fenelon, 
Montefquieu,  and  Helvetia*,  are  among  the  examples* 

PORTUGAL 

Our  defeft  of  information  concerning  Spaniih  and  Portu* 
guefe  literature  we  regret ;  and  (hould  be  happy  if  any  learned 
correfpondent  would  enable  us  to  fiipply  iu  Endeavours  on  our 
part  have  not  been  wanting ;  and  though  it  is  believed  that  a 
literary  Journal,  called  the  Memoria  Literaria,  is  {till  publifh- 
ed  at  Madrid,  we  have  not  been  able  to  procure  recent  Num- 
bers. 

At  Lifbon  two  works  of  confequence  have  been  lately  pub- 
lifhed.  The  one  is  entitled  Memorias,  &c  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Lifbon,  eilablifhed  to  promote  the 
progrefs  of  agriculture,  arts,  and  induftry  in  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  and  in  its  fettlcments,  vol.  i.  This  produaion  is  a 
favourable  omen  of  the  revival  of  folid  fcience  in  that  country. 
The  other  work  bears  the  title  of  Colle^aos,  Sec.  a  Colle&ion 
of  Memoirs  for  the  Hiftory  of  Portugal,  drawn  from  manu- 
scripts hitherto  unknown,  printed  at  the  prefs  of  the  academy, 
two  volumes,  folio.  Thefe  volumes  throw  new  light  upon 
many  events. 

GERMANY* 

Mr.  George  Forfter  has  publifhed  a  German  tranihtion  cf 
the  Indian  drama  called  Sacontala*,  from  the  English,  with  cu- 
rious notes  on  Indian  mythology  and  manners. 

Lorfbach's  Archiv  f iir  die  Morgenlandifche  Litteratur,  &c 
Archives  for  Eaftern  Literature,  Marburg,  1791,  8vo.  vol.  u 
contains  feveral  curious  articles,  particularly  an  -extract  from 
the  Syriac  chronicle  of  Barheber.  • 

Alzingen's  Biomberix  ein  ritter*gedicht$  or  Bkwpberix,  a 
poem  of  chivalry,  in  twelve  cantos,  Leipfic,  #vo.  i$  regarded 
as  a  production  of  eminent  merit,  diftinguifhed  by.  a  bold  vein, 
and  rich  imagination.  The  ninth  canto  h  particularly  ad- 
mired. But  the  author  is  blamed  for  fubje&ing  himfelf  to4he 
yoke  of  rhyme,  in  a  language  already  delivered  from  that  bon- 
dage. 

A  fmall  but  interefting  trad,  by  Dr.  Reimarus,  has  been 
printed  at  Hamburg,  entituled  Die  f  rcyheit,  &c  the  Free- 

•  Sec  Crit.  Rev.  Vd.  L  New  Ar.  p.  18. 
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liom  of  Commerce  in  Grain,  estimated  by  nature  and  hiftory* 
The  author  produces  the  remarks  of  the  late  beneficent  emperor 
Leopold  II.  tending  to  fiiow,  from  experience,  that  the  corn- 
{rade  ought  in  all  countries  to  be  abfolutely  free,  and  unfet- 
tered by  any  regulations  whatever.  The  infallible  confequences 
are  plenty,  and  the  rapid  advance  of  agriculture  and  national 
prosperity. 

Pezzl's  Skwze  von  Wien,  or  Pi&ure  of  Vienna,  in  fix  parts, 
$vo.  is  an  imitation  of  Mercier's  Tableau  de  Paris.  The  au- 
thor's ftyle  is  not  fo  pr&uxefque  as  that  of  his  model ;  but  he 
gives  many  curious  details ;  and  a  tranflation  might  be  accept* 
able. 

Of  BcekmaiTs  Bietrarge,  &c.  Memoirs  for  a  Hiftory  of  Dis- 
coveries, the  third  part  of  the  third  volume  has  appeared  at 
Leipfig.    This  work  has  been  favourably  received. 

Hacquet's  Reifc,  &c-  Journey  to  the  Noric  Alps,  Nuren~ 
burg,  8vo.  is,  like  his  other  productions,  full  of  curious  and 
rnterefting  matter.  Topography,  chemiftry,  botany,  rural 
ceconomt,  and  the  hiftory  of  man,  furnifh  their  proportion  of 
information* 

The  Nachtrag,  &c»  or  Supplement  to  the  fourth  edition  of 
an  Account  of  the  German  Literati,,  printed  at  Lemgo,  8to.  has 
its  value.  The  number  of  living  German  literati  is  now  cal- 
culated at  7000,  while  twenty  years  ago  k  was  only  eftimated 
at  3000.  Yet  feme  of  Ac  provinces  ase  ftQI  under  the  level 
of  this  enlightened  century* 

HOLLAND. 

De  ZedelykeToeftand,  &c.  or  the  Moral  State  of  the  Be%tc 
•  People,  towards  the  End  of  the  eighteenth  Century,  by  Yfband 
ran  Hamefveld,  Amfterdam,  8vo.  is  a  ufefuf  work.  It  is  di- 
vided into  twelve  fe&ions :  1.  Preliminary  difcourfe ;  a.  What 
fe  worthy  of  praife  or  of  blame  in  the  Low  Countries ;  3* 
Manners  of  the  inhabitants  in  general;  4*  Education;  5* 
Youth;  4.  Marriage;  7.  Oeconomy;.  8.  Social  virtues;  9. 
Sciences,  and  national  tafte ;  10.  Public  worfhip ;  11.  Parti- 
cularities; 12.  General  review,  perfpe&ive  of  the  future,  fa- 
fctfary  advices* 

A  continuation  of  Waeenaer's  Hiftory  of  the  United 
Provinces,  forming  the  fifth  part  of  the  work,  Amfterdam, 
8vo,  contains  a  hiltory  of  Holland,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  American  war  to  the  peace. 

Engel's  de  Kunft,  &c.  Art  of  Imitation  by  Geftures,  part  i- 
Karkm,  Jvo*  explains  the  gefticulation  of  eloquence,  and  that 
of  paatouiune. 
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DENMARK. 

The  work  of  Nicl  Morville,  intituled  Geometrifke  och  Eco- 
homifke,  &c.  the  Geometrical  and  (Economical  Divifion  of 
Lands,  Copenhagen,  1791,  4to.  with  plates,  has  a  confider- 
able  claim  to  utility.  To  unite  geometry  with  agriculture, 
anji  to  fhew  that  geometry,  and  even  algebra,  may  be  of  great 
advantage  to  rural  oeconomy,  is  an  object  worthy  of  attention. 
The  author  of  this  produ&ion,  having  been  employed  by  the 
Danifh  government  in  many  labours  of  this  kind,  writes  with 
great  (kill:  and  his  book  (hews,  that  in  Denmark  that  ufe- 
ful  fcience,  which  nouriflies  and  preferves  Hates,  begins  to  at- 
tract deferved  attention. 

In  the  Aufzug  der  Schriften,  &c.  Extra&s  from  the  A&s 
of  a  Commifiion  of  Agriculture,  inftituted  to  re-eftabiifh  the 
rights  of  the  peafants,  Copenhagen,  1791,  2  vols.  8vo.  we 
find  a  laudable  inftance  of  the  attentions  of  theprince  of  Den- 
mark to  the  grand  interelts  of  the  kingdom.  Tnere  was  occa- 
fion  for  the  power  of  this  celebrated  prince  to  efFeft  the  graud 
defign  of  overturning  feudal  barbarifm,  and  of  reftoring  the 
.  peaiantry  to  the  rank  of  freemen :  the  glorious  exertion  will 
fecure  him  a  fame  far  fuperior  to  the  fanguinary  triumphs  of 
war. 

Under  the  aufpices  of  count  Bernftorf,and  of  the  royal  Nor- 
wegian Society  of  Sciences,  Dr.  Thorkelin  is  about  to  publifli 
the  ancient  laws  of  Norway  and  Iceland.  A  large  body  of 
Icelandic  annals,  from  the  birth  of  Chrift  to  the  middle  01  the 
thirteenth  century  i  and  the  fourth  volume  of  the  new  edition 
of  Snorro,  will  probably  appear  about  the  month  of  September 
next.  The  chevalier  Bulow,  mar(hal  to  the  prince,  has  at  his 
own  expence  fent  a  gentleman,  well  verfed  in  natural  hiftory 
and  in  drawing,  into  the  interior  parts  of  Africa :  and  the  ac- 
counts already  received  are  interefting.  The  Danifh  prefs  re- 
mains completely  free. 

SWEDER 

Few  books  of  confequence  have  been  recently  published  in 
this  country.  The  late  monarch  impofed  heavy  fetters  upon  the 
prefs ;  and  even  forbad  the  importation  of  all  pamphlets  and 
periodical  works,  in  which  the  French  revolution  was  mention- 
ed. Swedilh  literature  has  for  fome  years  chiefly  confifted  in 
operas,  comedies,  and  poetry  in  general.  In  fuch  toys  the 
late  defpot  occupied  his  people :  remembering  the  remark  of 
Tacitus,  that  tyranny  is  beft  eftablifhed  by  enticing  the  fub- 
jeQs  to  the  allurements  of  luxury.    It  is,  indeed,  rifible  to  fee 
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the  French  Journals  full  of  accounts  of  Swedifti  plays,  and 
fiiciit  as  to  any  manly  or  rational  production  of  that  king- 
dom* 

PRUSSIA. 

The  firft  part  of  Moritz's  Ahnalcn  der  AcademiederlCunfte, 
&c.  or  Annals  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Mechanic  Sciences 
at  Berlin,  is  printed  at  that  capital  in  8vo.  Thefe  annals  arc 
deftined  to  collect  not  only  the  difcoveiies  of  die  academy,  but 
any  information  concerning  the  hiilory  of  arts,  and  the  defign 
of  perfection  to  which  they  were  carried  by  the  ancients.  This 
part  contains  eleven  articles :  i.  Monuments  of  the  hiftory  of 
art  inPrulHa;  2.  Difcourfe  of  Heinitz*  the  minilter  of  ftate, 
on  the  introduction  of  the  new1  regulation  into  the  academy ; 

3.  Anfwer,  in  the  name  of  the  academy,  by  profeflbr  Moritz ; 

4.  On  two  edifices,  each  of  one  ftonc,  drawn  from  the  Egyp 
tian  quarries,  and  tranfported  oil  the  Nile  to  Sais  and  Butos ; 

5.  On  the  ancient  porcelain  of  Egvpt ;  6.  Defcription  of 
Brandenburg  gate,  now  building  at  Berlin  •,  7.  limitation  of 
the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Peterlburg ;  8.  Letter  on  the  work 
intituled  an  Eflay  on  Tafte ;  9.  Anfwer;  10.  Project  of  maps 
lefs  expenfive  tnan  the  prefeut:  the  fecret  confnls  in  ufmg 
wood  inltcad  of  copper ;  and  a  happy  fpecimen  by  Unge  is 
given;  II.  Extracts  of  letters  by  the  vice-dire&or,  Chodo- 
neiecky.  The  typographical  part'docs  honour  to  the  prefs  cf 
Unger. 

Count  Schmettau's  work,  Ueber  den  Feldzug,  &c.  on  the 
Campaign  of  the  PruiTian  Army  in  Bohemia,  1778,  under  the 
command  of  the  late  king  in  perfon,  Berlin,  4to.  with  plates, 
prefent  not  only  inflru&ive  remarks  on  that  .war,  but  a  hiftory 
of  it.   The  autnbr  ihews  that  the  principal  caufes  of  inactivity 
in  that  campaign  were,  on  the  One  Tide,  the  great  age  and  in- 
firmities of  Frederic  II.  and,  on  the  other,  the  extreme  pru- 
dence of  the  enemy,  occafioned  by  die  reputation  of  that  emi- 
nent leader.  Count  Schmettau,  however,  is  far  from  being  2 
flatterer  of  his  hero.     He  points  out  many  inftances  of  the 
king's  injuitice  to  his  officers,  and  to  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try.    In  throwing  a  glance  on  die  war  of  feven  years,  he  dif- 
covers  feveral  faults  in  the  conduct  of  Frederic,  who  certainly 
owed  much  to  fortune;  and  often  did  his  beft  officers  difap- 
prove  of  hismeafures.  In  reading  with  attention  the  hiilory  of  the 
campaign  1778,  one  cannot  avoid  finding  many  traces  of  that  in- 
tention of  feeking  death  in  it,  which  is  afcribed  to  the  king.    At 
Wcifdorf  he  remained  expofed  for  half  an  hour  to  die  lire  of 
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he  Tyrolian  chaffeurs ;  and  it  was  neceflary  to  give  orders  to 
epcl  them,  unknown  to  him.  At  Hcrmanilcifcn  he  manifeft- 
]y  fought  danger  :  and  at  Leopolt  he  chofe  a  lodgment,  fepa- 
rated  from  the  reft  of  his  camp,  and  within  1 500  paces  of  ihe 
enemies  batteries.  €  I  muft  con.fefs,  fays  our  author,  that  I 
trembled  in  feeing  all  the  danger  to  which  the  king  was  expof- 
cd,  in  a  honfe  almoU  folitary,  and -where  he  could  neither  en- 
ter, nor  go  out,  without  being  feen  from  the  advanced  pofts 
of  the  foe.' 

In  Mr.  D.eflel's  book,  Bemerkungen,  &c.  Remarks  made 
in  a  Journey  into  Brandenburg  and  Saxony,  to  the  Confines  of 
Franconia,  Berlin,  8vo.  may  be  found  great  impartiality,  phi? 
lofophical  views,  and  a  pi&uvefque  ftyle,  which  render  it  in- 
terfiling, in  fpite  of  the  minute  details  in  which  the  author 
appears  fomctimes  to  be  loft.  7*he  difference  between  the 
two  adjacent  countries  is  very  ftriking.  In  Brandenburg  the 
people  are  in  general  roug  ,  uupolilhed,  and  referved,  in  Sax* 
cay  they  are  polimed,  obliging,  frank,  and  communicative. 
The  Saxon  dialedt  is  claflical  in  the  German  language.  la 
Brandenburg  great  labour  is  ufed  in  bringing  uncultivated 
lands  into  ufe :  in  Saxony  the  people  are  content  to  enjoy  gay- 
ly  what  they  have,  without  concerning  themfclves  much  in 
trie  acquifnion  of  riches.  In  the  former  few  murmurs  arc 
heard  :  in  the  latter  loud  and  fr^c  complaints  are  uttered  againft 
the  taxes  and  the  adminift. ration.  The  roads  are  kept  in  good 
order  in  Brandenburg,  while  they  are  fhamcfully  neglected  in 
Saxony, 

A  third  Memoir  of  Mr.  Erman's  HiflQrical  Eulogy  of  So- 
phia Charlotte  of  Hanover,  queen  of  Pruflfa,  has  appeared  at 
perlin,  8vq.  In  fpeaking  of  Frederic,  1.  he  obferves  that  a 
feeble  cpnftitution,  and  delicate  habit  of  body,  denied  to  his 
mind  thofe  refources  of  aftivity  and  ftrength,  which  read!  on 
the  thoughts,  and  }n  fomc  degree  communicate  vigour  to 
them*  The  appellation  of  Wife  ap;ly  charatteriics  him;  while 
that  of  Great  belongs  to  the  indefatigable  heroifm  of  his  father. 
Sophia  Charlotte  added  to  his  coi|r;  all  the  graces  of  her  fex, 
with  a  mind  adorned  by  every  accomplifiime nt,  and  an  exqui* 
(ite  tafte.  The  prefeut  king  pf  Prullia,  upon  feeing  die  two 
former  Memoirs  of  our  author,  condefcended  to  communicate 
to  him  twenty-two  original  Utters  of  this  prince  f#,  which  do 
honour  to  her  feelings  and  her  wit.  They  are  v/ittcn  in  French, 
with  great  eafe  and  fpirit  j  the  princefs  was  fo  great  amiitrefs 
of  that  tongue,  that  an  iUuilrious  French  refugee,  upon  quit- 
ting her  prefence,  enquired  of  an  attendant  whether  fae  un- 
(jlerltood  German* 
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Count  Hertzfberg's  Memoire  fur  les  Revolutions  dcs  Etats, 
&c.  Memoir  on  the  Revolutions  of  States,  external,  internal, 
and  religious,  read  at  the  academy  of  Berlin,  on  the  6th  of 
OGober,  1791,  Berlin,  8vo.  is  worthy  of  its  author's  repu- 
tation. 

RUSSIA. 

Of  Hupcl's  Verfuch,  &c.  Eflay  on  the  political  State  of 
Ruflia,  the  firft  volume  has  appeared  at  Riga,  in  8vo.  Not- 
withftanding  the  modeft  title  of  this  work,  it  is  the  moil  com- 
plete, and  the  beft  digefted,  yet  offered  to  the  public  upon  this 
fubjeft.  In  this  firft  volume  the  author  treats  of  the  different 
fubdivifions  of  this  great  empire,  of  the  climate,  population, 
and  culture  of  each  province  j  of  the  claffes  and  diftin&ions 
eftablifhed  among  the  inhabitants ;  of  the  public  and  civil  law; 
of  the  imperial  family ;  of  the  court,  the  army,  the  finances, 
the  national  induftry,  commerce,  and  in  fine,  of  the  relations 
between  Ruflia  and  other  European  powers.  Mr.  Hupel  has 
employed  thirty  years  in  collefting  materials  for  this  work;  and 
as  no  accefs  can  oe  procured  to  the  Ruflian  archives,  it  is  only 
by  his  connexions  with  the  minifters,  and  fubordinate  officers 
of  government,  that  he  has  been  anabled  to  procure  them.  The 
difference  between  the  nations  which  conftitute  this  empire  is 
not  fo  great  as  that  between  a  noble  and  his  vaffals :  the  chap- 
ter on  fervitude  is  far  from  being  di&ated  by  the  prejudices  of 
the  countrv.  That  on  the  political  intereft  of  Ruflia  is  not  a 
dream  of  tne  author,  but  the  real  plan  of  the  Ruflian  miniftry, 
fince  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great. 

Friebe's  Handbuch,  &c.  Manual  of  fhe  Hiftory  of  Livonia, 
Eftonia,  and  Courland,  vol.  i.  printed  at  Riga,  ovo.  has  me- 
rit. The  author  begins  at  the  period  when  the  Phoenicians 
commenced  a  traffic  in  Livonia  for  amber ;  and  this  firft  vo- 
lume extends  to  the  year  14.39.  The  origin  and  exploits  of 
the  ancient  Vandals  are  explained :  at  every  change  of  govern- 
ment the  manners  of  the  inhabitants  arc  defcribed ;  and  a  to- 
pography of  thefe  countries  is  given  as  they  were  in  die  thir- 
teenth century.  An  extra£t  from  the  memoirs  of  the  count  de 
Mclm,  which  our  author  hasinferted,  has  been  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  learned.-  In  this  extra&  convincing  proofs  are 
adduced  that  the  Livonian  tongue  is  only  a  corrupt  dialed  of 
the  Finnifh  or  Eftonian.  The  people  of  Eftonia  denominate 
themfelves  by  the  fame  term  which  they  apply  to  the  Fins,  that 
is  Rahvaft  $  the  name  of  Eftonians  being  unknown  among 
them.    The  appellative  Livonia  is  derived  from  the  Finnifh 
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trord  Luvane,  which  fignifies  fand  ;  and  is  well  appropriated 
to  that  fandy  country.  Count  de  Melra  is  occupied  in  a  new 
Atlas  of  Livonia,  in  which  will  appear  a  map  oi  the  country, 
as  it  was  before  the  year  1562,  with  a  defcription  of  what  was 
then  remarkable. 

Fricbe's  Beytrage,  &c.  Memoirs  for  the  Hiftory  -of  Livo* 
nia,  taken  from  a  MS.  newly  difcovered  by  Mr.  Friebe,  with 
other  materials  for  northern  niftory,  colle&ed  by  Mr.  Hupel, 
Riga,  8vo.  The  marmfcript  in  queftion  was  written  about  the 
year  1640,  by  Melchior  Fuchs,  burgomafter  of  Riga,  a  id 
principally  relates  to  the  difputes  between  that  city  ano\ 
the  archbifhop.  From  the  author's  quotations  it  is  evident 
that  he  availed  himfelf  of  feveral  ancient  documents  now 
loft*  The  editor  gives  an  extraft,  extending  from  1 360  to 
1484,  whkh  throws  much  light  on  an  obfeure  part  of  Livo- 
nian  hiftory. 


ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

Jnecdotcs  of  the  Ijfe  of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt,  Earl  vf 
Chatham*     (Concluded  ft $m  p.  389.^ 

*T*HE  other  circumftances  of  Ae  peace  are  humiliating  to  the* 
■*•  nation,  and  unpleafing  to  reflect  on.  If,  as  our  author  con- 
tends, the  firft  treaty  in  this  reign  was  the  renewal  of  the  for-' 
mer  one  with  Pruflia,  and  the  firft  ftep  hi  making  the  peace? 
the  declaration  of  the  principles  and  fpirit  of  the  treaty,  we 
can  only  regTet  the  inconfiftency  of  the  minifter,  and  join  ini- 
the  general  reprehenfions.  The  Manilla  ranfom  wa$  notr  fe- 
cured  \  but  this  reminds  us  of  an  omiflion,  which  is,  we  think,' 
of  importance,  and  not  too  late  to  fupply  the  defed :  we  al- 
lude to  a  converfation,  faid  to  have  occurred  between  Mr.  Pitt 
and  a  general  officer,  when  a  rupture  with  Spain  was  ex* 
petted. 

*  A  few  weeks  previous  to  Mr.  Pitt's  refignatiort,  the  follow- 
ing convcrfation,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  related  from  memory, 
happened  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  a  general  officer  :— 

4  Sir,  fays  Mr.  Pitt,  I  find  the  Spaniards,  are  determined  to1 
break  with  at.  It  may  become  a  fortunate  circumftance ;  for  al- 
though we  have  uken  the  French  iflands  and  colonies,  they  da 
not  afford  us  ready  money,  which  we  want.  You  mud  take  po£» 
feffion  of  Panama.  How  many  regiments  (hall  you  want  for  luck* 
an  expedition  ?—  the  (hips  can  be  provided  for  the  purpofe  imme- 
diately—  I  have  no  doubt  of  making  up  5,000  men,  if  neccflary, 
from  the  BritiJh  colonies,  who  are  now  J  ecu  re.  We  b*ve  norea** 
ion  to  apprehend  a  difappouumcnt—  they  may  not  be  ready  in 
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time ,  but  maft  be  fent  you  as  they  are  railed  ;  rather  as  recruit* 
than  part  of  your  command  ? 

€  General  officer.  —  •'  Sir  I  fliall  not  want  a  great  number  of 
difciplined  troops— I  knew  the  exa&  force  in  that  part  of  Ame- 
rica— give  me  three  or  four  regiments,  with  inductions  to  the 
middle  and  fouthern  provinces  to  fupply  me  with  a  few  men  accuf- 
tomed  to  bulb-fighting,  and  about  two  thoufand  negroes  to  work, 
in  the  heat  of  the  day.  Give  me  powers  to  form  an  alliance,  and 
promife  of  protection  in  religion  and  commerce— I'll  anfwer 
for  the  fuccefs,  not  only  againft  Panama,  but  for  a  refignation  of 
alt  Spanifh  America,  in  all  matters  which  may  be  deemed  benefi- 
cial to  Great  Britain." 

•  Mr,'  Pitt, —  ««  Sir,  get  yourfelf  in  readinefs— your  commif- 
fion  (hall  be  made  out  immediately." 

•  Nor  was  this  all— He  meditated  an  attack  upon  the  Philip- 
jne  Iflands:  and  he  confulted  lord  Anfon  upon  the  fubject,  on 
account  of  his  knowledge  of  thofe  feas,  Mr.  Pitt's  dciign  was 
to  have  reduced  Panama  fir  ft  ;  and  next,  to  have  made  a  detach- 
ment from  and  againit  Manilla.  The  reader  has  been  already  in- 
formed of  his  defign  againft  the  Havannah  ;  which,  though  it 
was  afterwards  executed  by  his  fucceffbrs,  yet  had  he  continued 
to  direct  the  war,  that  con  que  ft  would  have  been  accompli  fhed 
much  ftoner,  and  confequently  great  part  of  the  force  employed* 
there,  would  have  been  at  leifure,  perhaps  to  have  co-operated 
at  Porto  BeJlo,  or  fome  other  place,  with  the  expedition  againft 
Panama  ;  or  have  been  ready  for  any  other  fervice,  His  defign 
agairvft  the  Philipine  I  Hands  was  adopted  by  his  fucceuors;  but 
materially  altered,  by  joining  the  Eafl  India  Company  in  the 
meafure.  Nor  would  this  expedition  have  been  undertaken,  had 
not,  lord  ^nfon,  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  repeatedly  xecommended 
and  preflVd  it  to  lord  Egremont/ 

%  There  is  much  reafon  to  fuppofe  this  converfation  authen- 
tic }  but  we  cannot  underftand  how  the  Manillas  were  to  b$ 
attacked  by  a  detachment  from  Panama.  The  (hips  were,  per- 
haps, to  be  carried  acrofs  the  ifthmus,  for  they  would  not 
have  been  capable  of  any  very  a£tive  fervice  after  traverCng 
Cape  Horn.  It  mud  be  remembered,  however)  that  this  idea  ia 
diiHnft  from  the  converfation. 

*  We  have  feen  the  end  of  this  great  man's  brilliancy,  as  a, 
m  witter.  We  are  now  to  view  him  in  the  character  of  a  Jingle 
member  of  the  legiflature ;  dignified,  indeed,  by  reputation, 
but  accompanied  by  no  influence,  nor  followed  by  one  individual 
of  that  obfequious  ctowd  of  reprefentatives,  who  had  lately  given 
him  unlimited  confidence,  and  unbounded  praife.  This  fudden, 
bat  not  furprifing  change  of  opinion,  in  the  reprefentatives  of  the 
r  -  nation, 
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nit  ion,  was  occasioned  by  no  alteration  in  his  fentiments  or  prin- 
ciples, no  relaxation  of  his  promptitude  or  vigour,  no  impeach- 
ment of  his  conduit,  his  judgment  or  his  virtue  ;  nor  wash  to  be 
afcribed  to  theufual  verfatility  of  mankind,  particularly  the  na- 
tives of  Great  Britain,  whole  ruling  paffion  is  novelty  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  attributed  entirely,  and  exclusively,  to  the  influence  of  cor* 
ruptum,  to  the  avarice  and  vanity  of  fuch  men  as  are  always,  ea- 
ger to  pay  homage  to  the  distribution  of  rewards ;  whoever  he 
nay  be,  of  whatever  nation,  or  of  whatever  complexion/ 

*  Mr.  Pitt's  firft  care  after  his  resignation,  was  the  diminution 
of  his  houfehold.  Amongft  his  other  retrenchments  were  hit 
coach  hories,  which  were  fold  by  public  advertisement  in  his  own 
name.  His  enemies  Stigmatized  this  circumstance  with  the  appel- 
lations of  parade  and  ostentation  ; —  his  friends  denominated  the 
whole  meafure  prudence  and  ceconomy.  Certain  ic  is,  that  he 
had  not,  like  many  of  his  predeceSTors,  amaSTed  a  fortune  in  his 
late  Situation.  He  retired  from  office  an  indigent  man,  with  lit- 
tie  more  than  his  annuity  for  his  fnpport.  From  all  his  places  he 
acquired  no  pofleifions.  The  legacy  of  ten  thoufand  pounds,  left 
him  by  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough,  had  amply  fuppHed  his  pe- 
cuniary wants;  releafed  him  from  all  dependence  on  his  family 
and  friends,  and  while  it  emancipated  him  from  the  terrors  of  ob- 
ligation, it  infptred  him  with  that  Spirit  of  independence,  which 
may  be  faid  to  have  Sir  ft  kindled  that  blaze,  which  adorned  the 
remainder  of  his  life*  During  his  Stay  in  office  he  had  no  levees- 
he  dedicated  his  whole  time  to  the  duties  of  his  Station.  When 
he  resigned,  many  of  the  principal  cities  and  corporations  in  the 
kingdom,  prefented  him  with  addreSTes  of  thanks  for  his  great 
and  important  fervices ;  and  at  the  fame  time  lamented  the  caufe 
of  his  departure  from  government** 

In  the  account  before  us,  the  court  of  Sardinia  is  faid  to 
have  fold  the  peace,  founded  on  the  aifertion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  iu 
his  fpeech  in  1770,  that  this  country  had  been  twice  fold 
by  the  houfe  or  Savoy :  alluding  in  the  firft  inftance  to 
{he  peace  of  Ai*  la  Chapelle,  l£  as  is  aSTerted,  the  court 
of  Turin  was  requefted  to  guarantee  the  pacific  intentions  of 
England,  and  *  implored9  to  become  an  umpire  in  the  treaty, 
the  abje£fc  hi|piiliating  conduct  cannot  be  too  feverely  repro- 
bated. For  the  following  particulars  no  authority  is  mention- 
ed ;  they  mult  be  received,  therefore,  with  caution. 

•  The  duke  of  Bedford  fet  out  for  Paris  on  the  fifth  of  Septem- 
ber 1762,  with  full  powers  to  treat ;  and  on  the  12th  of  the  Same 
month,  the  due  de  Nivernois  arrived  in  England.  A  few  hours 
after  the  duke  of  Bedford  arrived  at  Calais,  he  received  difpatche* 
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from  London,  by  a  meflenger  who  was  fent  after  bin,  containing 
Jbme  limitations  in  bis  full  powers*  He  immediately  feat  the  mef* 
fenger  back  with  a  letter,  infixing  upon  bis  former  inftru&ions 
being  reftored,  and  in  cafe  of  a  refufal,  declaring  his  reiblutioo 
to  return  to  England.  The  cabinet  acceded  to  his  grace's  demand. 
Put  the  moft  eflenttal  articles  of  the  treaty  were  agreed  upon  be* 
tween  M.  de  Choi  feu  1  and  the  Sardinian  minifter  at  Paris,  and 
lord  Bute  and  the  Sardinian  minifter  at  London,  without  any  other 
trouble  to  the  duke  of  Bedford  than  giving  his  formal  aflent.  The 
manosvure  in  making  the  king  of  Sardinia  umpire*  gave  to  his 
•mbafladors  the  power  of  decifion  ;  consequently  the  duktf  of 
Bedford  had  very  little  room  for  the  exercife  of  bis  powers  ;  until 
a  circumftance  happened,  which  occasioned  a  diviiton  in  the  Bri- 
tifli  cabinet.  This  was  the  capture  of  the  Havannah.  The  news 
of  this  event  arrived  in.  England  on  the  ifth  of  September*  The 
negotiation  was  nearly  concluded*  In  a  few  days  the  preliminaries 
would  have  been  figned* 

*  Lord  Bute  exprefled  his  fears,  that  this  acquisition  would 
tmbarrafs  and  poftpone  the  accoaipltflunent  of  peace,  if  the  nego- 
tiation, which  was  on  the  point  of  being  finiihed,  mould  on  that 
account  be  opened  again ;  and  therefore  he  declared  his  wifb  to 
be,  to  conclude  the  peace  in  the  fame  manner,  and  on  the  feme 
terms,  which  had  been  agreed  upon  before  the  news  of  this  event 
arrived  %  without  any  other  mention  of  it,  than  the  name  of  it 
among  the  places  to  be  reftored. 

*  Mr*  Grenville  oppofed  this  idea*  He  declared  his  opinion 
to  be,  that  if  the  Havannah  was  reftored,  there  ought  to  be  an 
equivalent  given  for  it*  And  in  their  deliberations  upon  this  fub- 
je&,  it  is  certain,  that  he  infilled  upon  this  alternative—  either 
the  entire  property  of  Jucatan  and  Florida,  or  the  iiknds  of  Su 
Lucia  and  Porto  Rico. 

'  Lord  Bute  adhered  to  his  fir II  opinion.  Upon  which  Mr* 
Grenville  refigned  his  place  of  fecretary  of  Hate  on  the  tath  day 
of  Oclober.  Lord  Halifax  immediately  fucceeded  to  his  office  j 
and  Mr.  Grenville  went  to  the  admiralty,  by  which  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  cabinet. 

*  Lord  Egremont,  however,  reprefented  to  lord  Bute,  in  very 
firong  terms,  the  neceffity  of  an  equivalent  for  the  Havannah* 
Either  his  lordfhip't  arguments,  or  lord  Bute's  fears,  fo  far  pre- 
vailed, as  to  occafion  an  inftru&ion  to  be  fent  to  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  to  aflc  for  Florida.  The  duke  had  been  informed  of 
the  whole  difpute  in  the  Britim  cabinet,  by  Mr.  Grenville,  and 
being  entirely  of  Mr*  GrenvilJe's  opinion,  .he  added,  Porto  Ri- 
co to  his  demand*  But  lord  Bute  and  the  Sardinian  minifter  in 
London,  fettled  it  for  Florida  only.  At  Paris  fome  difficulties 
mrofe.     The  ceffion  of  Florida  was  made  without  the  lcai  hefita. 
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don,  the  French  minifter  inftamly  agreed  to  it ;  which  (hews  the 
fuperior  inflaence^of  the  French  cabinet  in  this  negotiation,  fiat 
with  refpeft  to  Porto  Rico,  the  French  minifter  reported  to  chicane 
and  delay.  It  was  at  length  agreed,  to  fend  a  roeflenger  to  Ma- 
drid, with  this  demand.  Fourteen  days  were  allowed  for  the 
mcflenger  to  go  and  return.  During  this  period  the  duke  oF 
Bedford  received  pofitive  orders  to  fign  the  preliminaries.  Two 
days  after  the  preliminaries  were  figned,  the  meifenger  returned; 
and  it  nuasfaU*  that  Spain  purchased  the  retention  of  the  ifland* 
Whether  the  Sardinian  minifter  at  London,  or  at  Paris,  or  both, 
were  entrnfted  on  this  occafion ;  or  whether  any  other  perrons  were 
admitted  to  the  fame  confidence,  are  queftions  for  the  inveftiga- 
tion  of  pofterity.' 

Notwithftanding  the  efibrts  of  the  North  Briton,  our  author 
fuppofes  that  the  refignation  of  lord  Bute  was  effe&ed  by  the 
union  of  Mr,  GrenvUle  with  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  the 
menaces  held  out  to  him  refpc&ing  the  -negotiations  for  peace. 
The  refignation  of  the  duke  of  Devonfhire  and  of  the  duke  of 
Ncwcaftle  were  attended  with  circumftanccs  of  popular  dif- 
uft.  The  account  given  in  thefe  volumes  we  {hall  not  tran- 
scribe, for  we  have  been  detained  too  long  from  the  principal 
fubjeft. 

When  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  laid  before  parlia* 
ment,  Mj.  Pitt,  then  in  an  ill  ftate  of  health,  oppofed  them 
with  great  vigour.  They  were  approved  of,  however,  by  a 
very  large  majority,  a  majority,  as  our  author  afleits  a  little 
too  confidently,  procured  by  bribes,  unufually  liberal  both  i* 
the  value  and  extent.  It  is  certain  that  the  expences  of  the 
war,  the  load  of  taxes  till  then  unprecedented,  had  alarmed, 
the  nation,  and  an  unmanly  dread  of  future  evils  had  fuc* 
ceeded  the  rejoicings  for  numerous  and  unexampled  vi&orics* 
Befides,  if  it  is  a  maxim  in  the  Englilh  constitution  that  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong,  the  idea  is  ftill  more  forcible  whea 
fpoken  of  *  young  king,  with  the  mod  infeerefting  popular  qua* 
Uties. 

The  proje&ed  excife  on  cyder,  and  fome  other  difagreeaWe 
attempts  ot  the  new  miniftry,  rendered  them  unpopular*  and 
occafioned  fome  conferences  in  1763  between  Mr.  Pitt  and 
lord  Bute*  They  produced,  however,  no  beneficial  confe- 
quence,  owing,  as  our  author  very  plainly  infinuates,  to,  fe- 
cret  influence.  rrhe  numerous  changes  in  adminiftration* 
and  their  condu&  refpc&ing  Mr.  Wilkes,  whofe  caufc  Mr* 
Pitt  adopted,  are  well  known.  The  following  remarks  occur 
in  the  account  of  the  Rockingham  adminjftration  in  1766 :  it 
relates  to  Dunkirk.; 
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r  •  This  point  of  frequent  and  anxious  difcuffion,  feems  to  hare 
been  mi  (taken  by  the  Britifh  mioiiters,  prior  and  fubfequent  to 
lord  Rockingham.  From  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  the  year  1713, 
to  the  month  of  September  1765,  all  our  demands  concerning  the 
demolition  of  Dunkirk,  have  originated  in  a  wrong  principle. 
We  have  infilled  upon  levelling  the  ramparts,  upon  filling  up  the 
cunette,  &c.  Thefe  were  immaterial  points,  to  which  the  French 
court  contented,  after  fome  affected  hesitation.  The  fortifications 
on  tjie  land  fide  are  of  no  confequence  to  England.  It  was  the 
harbour  alone  that  ought  to  have  engaged  our  attention.  Lord 
Rockingham  faw  this  miflake;  in  his  ad  minift  ration  only,  was 
the  demolition  of  the  harbour  ferioufiy  attempted :  and  had  he. 
remained  a  little  longer  in  office,  it  muft  have  been  accomplished. 
His  demands  were  directed  to  the  jettees,  which  protect  the  chan- 
nel to  the  harbour,  and  without  which,  the  harbour  becomes 
totally  unferviceable.  Thefe  jettees  are  two  piers,  which  project 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  harbour  into  the  fea  ;  and 
are  about  twelve  feet  high,  from  low-water  mark  :  between  them 
is  the  channel  into  the  harbour.  His  lord  (hip  ordered  a  breach 
t©  be  made  in  the  eaftern  jettee,  near  the  middle,  fufBcient  to  ad- 
Jtiit  the  fea.  All  Dunkirk  was  inftantly  filled  with  alarm.  They 
law  the  roiin  of  the  harbour  was  inevitable.  A  few  tides  made 
the  fad  clear.  The  fand  was  driven  through  the  breach  with  fucb- 
aftonifhing  velocity,  it  was  fully  manifeft,  the  channel  muft  be  en- 
tirely choaked  in  a  few  days  more.  Had  this  bieach  been  made 
larger,  which  was  intended  ;  and  another  made  lower  down,  to- 
wards the  fca,  which  was  alfo  intended  ;  the  harbour  muft  have 
been  (o  effectually  rendered  nfelefs,  that  nothing  larger  than  a* 
row-boat,  or  a  pilot,  could  have  got  jnto  it,  •  The  French  imme- 
diately faw  the  effect  of  this  fmall  breach,  and  inftantly  put  a  ttop 
to  the  progrefs  of  the  workmen.  The  reader  is  to  obferve,  that ; 
in  all  our  ftipulations  our  court  has  made  with  France,  refpecting 
Dunkirk,  a  kind  of  childifh  delufion  has  conftantly  been  admit- 
ted— this  was — the  French  were  to  employ  their  own  people  to 
execute  our  demands,  and  .we  were  to  fend  our  furveyors  to  ex- 
amine and  report  (he  (late  of  their  operation.  Our  furveyors  had 
no  contronl  over  the  workmen  1  and  if  the  French  governor  at 
any  time,  chofe  to  put  a  (lop  to  their  labour,  we  could  not  oblige 
them  to  refume  their  work.  The  furveyors  might  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  upon  their  report,  the  Britifh  ambafiador  at  Paris 
was  nfually  inllractedto  remonftrate  ;  which  commonly  produced 
an  evafive  anfwer.  The  furveyors  have  been  fent  back,  and  the 
fame  farce  has  been  played  over  again.  In  this  manner  have  the 
negotiations  concerning  Dunkirk,  been  continued,  dropped,  and 
revived  from  the  year  1713.  As  a  proof,  that  lord  Rockingham 
was  right  in  this  matter,  we  need  only  obferve,  the  conduct  of  the 
-.     ,  French, 
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French,  in  this  particular,  fince  the  treaty  of  1782,  by  which  wc 
furrendered  all  claim  and  concern  whatever  refpe&ing  Dunkirk, 
InHcad  of  repairing  the  fortification?,  on  the  demolition  of  wh:ch, 
we  formerly  fo  ftrenuoufly  infilled,  or  opening  the  cunettc,  or 
paying  any  regard  whatever  to  the  land  fide,  their  whole  atten- 
tion hat  been  direclcd  to  widening,  deeping*  and  enlarging  the  h*r- 
tour.  They  have  made  it  capaciousy/afe9  and  convenient,  Thofe 
who  think  Dunkirk  a  place  of  no  danger  to  the  commerce  of  Lon- 
don,  may  find  their  miilake  in  a  future  day,' 

During  this  adminiftration  Mr.  Wilhei  returned  from  France 
to  London.  We  only  mention  it  to  remark,  that  the  account 
of  his  negotiation  with  the  minjlry  is  taken,  it  is  (aid,  from  Mr* 
H.  Cot  A  manufcrift.  In  this  account  it  is  obferved,  that  Mr. 
Rofe  Fuller,  who  wasviolencin  hisoppofition  to  various  admi- 
nilirations,  was  found,  on  his  death,  to  have  received  a  pen- 
lion  from  the  court  foT  many  years. 

The  next  and  laft  ftep  of  importance,  in  lord  Chatham's  pub- 
lic life,  related  to  the  American  ftaoip-a&s  the  various  nego- 
tiations for  changes  in  adminiftration  would  detain  us  too  long, 
and  are  too  difguiting  to  induce  us  to  enlarge  on  them*  The 
debates  on  die  Middlefex  elc&ion  arc  not  equally  unim- 
portant ;  but  the  queftion  is  in  no  material  refpeft  elucidated 
by  our  author.  We  may  ftop  to  notice,  however,  our  au- 
thor'a  remarks  on  the  fuppofed  generofity  of  queen  Anne,  who 
granted  ioo,oool.  per  aunum  from  the  civil  lilt,  towards  the 
cxpenccs  of  the  war. 

«  In  f;&,  this  pretended  generofity  was  one  of  the  moft  fcan- 
d:»lousaftionsthattW  crown  ever  committed  byzny  ad  mini  it  ration. 
It  was  a  manifeft  and  grofs  cheat  upon  the  public,  who  were  ex- 
Ciav^gant  I'.fers  by  it  ;  for  fomc  time  after,  viz.  upon  the  25 ta 
of  June  1713,  the  queen  acquainted  the  houfe  of  commons,  by 
meffage,  that  (he  had  contracted  a  ycry  large  dtbt  upon  her  civil 
lill  revenue,  which  Jbe  was  unable  to  pay,  and  therefore  defired 
to  make  them  good ;  and  fuch  wat  the  complaifmrce  of  a  tor/ 
parliament,  that  nottfithftanding  the  detcflation  which  multhavo 
arifen  in  every  honcil  breaft,  upon  the  deic&ion  of  this  dumfey 
juggle,  and  chough  Mr.  Smith,  one  if  the  tellers  of  the  exche- 
quer, honeftly  informed  the  houfe,  that  the  eftimate  of  this  debt 
was  aftoniftring  to  him,  being  made  to  amount  to  Augud.  1710, 
to  400,0001.  Whereas,  he  was  able  to  affirm  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, that  it  amounted  at  that  time  to  liule  more  than  ioo,oool. 
and  though  many  others  undertook  to  prove,  that  the  funds  given 
for  700,000}.  bad,  in  reality,  amounted  to  3oo,oool. ;  and  though 
thele  gentlemen  had  prevailed  fo  far  as  to  procure  an  ad  J  re  fs  to 
cfee  crown  for  an  account  of  the  civil  liii  debt  at  Miufuinmrr  17 1 }, 
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and  for  a  yearly  account  of  the  net  produce  of  the  civil  lift  reve- 
nue, no  regard  was  paid  to  this  information,  nor  to  this  addrefs ; 
none  of  thefe  accounts  were  ever  permitted  to  be  laid  before  the 
houfe,  and  upon  the  very  next  day  they  voted  no  lefs  a  fum  than 
500,0001.  for  this  fervice. — This  is  the  truth,  and  the  whole 
truth,  of  that  generous  exploit  of  the  daughter  of  king  James 
II.  It  was  a  mean  trick,  by  which  the  nation  was  cheated  of 
400,0001.  —  This  queen  had  as  many  private  vices,  and  as  few 
public  virtues,  as  any  prince  who  has  filled  the  Britifti  throne  fince 
the  Houfe  of  Tudor.9 

There  is  in  the  hiftory  of  this  period,  alfo,  a  pretty  long  ac- 
count of  the  negotiation  refpe&ing  Falkland  Iflands,  which 
greatly  refle&s  on  the  fpirit  and  a&ivity  of  the  minifters  at 
mat  time.  The  following  defign  is  faid  to  be  communicated 
from  the  duke  de  Choifeul,  in  a  converfation  with  general  Bur- 
goyne,  after  the  duke's  exile.  It  may  be  ufefui,  however,  to 
tranferibe  the  whole  account. 

•  On  the  twenty  fecond  (of  December  1770),  the  counter-ne- 
gotiation of  the  efficient  council,  began  to  emerge  out  of  its  dark 
chamber.  The  confidential  minifter  of  the  clofet,  held  a  confer* 
ence  with  M.  Francois,  fecretary  to  the  embafly  of  France  at  the 
court  of  London,  upon,  the  fubjeS  of  terms  of  accommodation 
with  Spain.  This  fecret  negotiation  was  unknown  to  the  French 
minifter,  M.  le  due  de  Choifeul  ;  who  had  entered  fully  into  the 
defigns  of  Spain,  and  had  firmly  refolved  to  fupport  that  power 
in  her  intended  war  with  Great  Britain.  At  this  time,  there 
was  a  drop  g  party  in  the  French  court  again  ft  Choifeul,  confiding 
of  madame  Barre,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  prince  de  Sou- 
bize,  and  of  other  great  perfons ;  who  had  for  feveral  months 
paft,  anxioufly  and  eagerly  wifhed  to  procure  the  difmiffion  of  the 
minifter;  but  hitherto  he  had  maintained  his  inter  eft  with  the 
king,  notwithftanding  all  their  efforts  again  ft  him.  The  king 
was  now  advanced  beyond  the  clima&eric  of  life,  and  afie&onately 
attached  to  the  feafon  of  peace  ;  becaufe  it  afforded  him  more  op- 
portunity to  indulge  in  his  favourite  pleafures,  than  the  period  of 
war.  For  this  feafon  M.  Choifeul  bad  not  acquainted  the  king 
with  his  defign  of  co-operating  with  Spain  ;  by  which  he  had 
flattered  himfelf,  that  he  (hould  obliterate  the  difgraces  of  the  late 
war.  The  defign  was  difcovered,  or  rather  made  known  to  ma- 
dame Barre  j  who  immediately  prejudiced  the  king  (o  ftrongly 
again  ft  the  project  of  his  minifter,  that  he  yielded  to  her  impor. 
-tunities ;  and  difmiiTed  him  from  all  his  employments.  And,  at 
the  fame  time,  exiled  him,  to  Chan teloux.— Several  Englifli,  as 
well  as  French  gentlemen,  and  perfons  of  high  rank,  vifited  him 
in  his  exile.  He  was  the  folk  exiled  French  minifter,  who  had 
ever  been  fo  honoured.  In  a  free  converfation  with  one  of  bis 
5  EngliJh 
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Engliih  vifitors,  (general  Burgoync)  he  candidly  informed  him 
of  one  part  of  his  plan  againft  Great  Britain,  if  the  war  had 
commenced,  which  he  intended — It  was—  to  have  landed  an  ar- 
my in  Effex ;  to  have  proceeded  with  the  otmoft  rapidity  to  Lon- 
don, where  they  were  to  hare  burned  the  Bank  and  the  Tower, 
particularly  the  firft ;  but  to  have  committed  no  other  drepreda- 
tion  whatever,  and  then  to  have  returned  with  the  feme  expedi- 
tion.  The  troop*  were  to  have  bad  no  other  baggage  or  incum- 
brance, than  their  knapfacks.  His  principal  objecYwas,  to- anni- 
hilate the  publie  credit  of  Great  Britain,  which  he  conceived,  the 
tleftru&ion  of  the  Bank  in  London  would  perfectly  accompliQu 
It  muft  be  owned  the  fcheme  is  feafible,  and,  perhaps  not  im- 
practicable. There  are  always  vefTels  enough  at  Calais  and  Dun*  * 
lurk  for  fuck  an  expedition  ;  and  the  vicinity  of  the  garrifoned 
towns  facilitates  the  aflembling  of  an  army,  without  creating  an 
alarm.  The  anecdote  may  ferve  to  put  future  minifters  on  their 
guard ;  for,  at  that  time,  we  had  no  force  in  any  lunation,  to 
impede  the  operation,  had  it  been  attempted/ 

On  the  fubje&  of  the  American  war>  our  author  does  not 
give  any  very  new  or  interefting  intelligence.  Lord  Cha- 
tham's conduft,  in  this  very  important  fubjeft,  is  veil  known  j 
nor.  fhall  we  tranfcribe  fpeeches,  which  were  at  that  time 
published  with  fufficient  accuracy.  The  reafon,  why  we  haver 
avoided  giving  fpecimens  of  his  fpeeches  in  the  former  tranf- 
a&ions  of  his  life,  is  that  they  are  in  general  too  extenfive  to 
be  quoted  with  advantage  within  our  limits.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  violence  of  his  indignation  overpowered  him,  in  his 
eagerneft  to  oppofe  the  independence  of  America*  He  breath- 
ed his  laft  in  protefting  againft  this  meafure.  It  was  his  de- 
fign,  fays  our  author,  a  dieuen,  which  we  have  reafon  to  be- 
lieve from  other  fources,  to  have  propofcd  the  duke  of  Brunf- 
wic  as  general  of  the  Britifli  forces,  and  to  have  oppofed  the 
French  according  to  his  former  plan,'  in  Germany.  It  has 
been  believed  by  others,  that  he  intended  to  advife  the  duke's 
being  fent  to  America*  Another  part  of  the  plan  was,  when 
he  had  thus  prevented  the  French  from  affifting  the  Ajneri-  - 
cans,  to  have  propofed  a  cordial  and  honourable  union  be- 
tween this  country  and  America. 

Our  author  adds  a  fhort  chara&er  of  lord  Chatham,  and  in 
the  Appendix  has  colle&cd  various  chara&ers  and  eulogies 
of  this  great  minifter,  and  the  necefiary  public  documents  to 
illuftrate  his  hiftory,  with  feme  private  and  curious  papers. 
The  length  of  our  article  alone  prevents  us  from  enlarging  on 
ibme  of  thefe ;  and,  if  we  have  extended  it  farther  than  an 
anonymous  work  may  feem  to  demand,  the  lingular  curiofiry 
and  importance  of  the  fubje&  muft  be  our  excufe. 
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The  Iliad  and  Odj/Jey  of  Homer,  tranflatcd  into  Englijh  blank 
Verfe%  by  fVilliam  Cowpcr,  Efq.  (Concluded /torn p.  374.^ 

WE  concluded  oar  Iaft  with  expreffingour  difapprobarion  at 
Mr.  Cowper's  fyftem  of  rendering  fome  lines  inhar ma- 
il ious  to  fet  off  the  others  to  greater  advantage*  His,  fedulity 
in  avoiding  melody  appears  in  no  refpeft  more  confpictzous  (for 
to  what  other  caufe  can  we  attribute  it)>  than  in  his  very  fre- 
quent omiifion  of  the  article  or  prepofition. 

*  and  as  he  *  (pake  is  dome* 
— •  if  thou  wouldft  *wijb  me  give 
Eumelus  of  my  own.'     II.  xxiii.  692. 

The  effeft  which  thefe  omiffions  have  on  the  ear  is  extremely 
unpleafant ;  and  they  often  make  a  fentiment  appear  ridiculous, 
that  in  the  original  was  of  a  very  different  nature.  A  warrior 
attacks  another  *  fpear  in  hand  /  4  (he  found  her  (on  all  tears / 
c  firm  as  rock  he  flood  ?  c  Corax  at  fide  of  Arethufa's  fount  / 
*  thou  perchance  art  always  fool.'  <  Should  we  now  ftrike 
true/ 

>  — — *€  delay  fu  its  not : 

Laft  rites  cannot  too  foon  be  paid.9 

This  abrupt  kind  of  ftyle  feems  modelled  after  that  of  Briggs 
in  the  novel  of  Cecilia.    Again > 

— — €  neither  will  we  here  admit 
Poor  man  beflde  to  ftay  at  our  repafb/ 
«  Why  fpeakeft  thus  to  me  ?' 

*  Awake  Tydides !  wherefoie  giv'ft  the  night 
Entire  to  balmy  {lumber  ?  hail  not  heard/ 

*  Who  art  and  whence  who  dar'ft  encounter  me  V 

*  Tydides,  canft  not  fee  I9 

This  is  the  language  ofparfon  Trulliber;  who  would  like- 
wife  have  defcribed  a  fall  much  in  the  following  terms. 

'  And  down  fell  Dolops  headlong  to  the  ground/ 

The  inelegancy  of  fuch  phrafes  will  furprife  the  reader,  and 
their  number  is  far  from  inconfiderable.  We  have, c  clutch*  df 
the  bloody  duft  j*  c  blood  /patter' d  all  his  axle  ;*  *  his  head 
reek*d\*  *  pelting  with  blows  ;'  ( audacious  fluent  prate  ;*  *  my 
foul  is  Jlunn'd  within  me  5'  c  for  he  had  other  noncj  i.  c.  no 
ether  fpear ;  c  we  will  none  of  Paris'  treafures  now ;'  c  prating 
JusfiU;'  *  gaetts/boved  afide  j*  «  Venus  coax*d  fome  Grsecian 

*  t«  h  tvt  vain*  «ri>iiTai. 

are.—1  Come 

fair;' 


f  Clutch *d  is  indeed  enfhrtued  in  the  temple  of  Shdtfyeare.— c  Come  let  me 
duttb  thee !' 
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fair ;'  *Jl*ek  their  heads,  ztAfmug  their  countenances ?  c  I  need 
not  thee,  nor  heed  thy  wrath  a  jot;*  c  panic  -Jlunttd\  *  let  each 
whet  well  his  fpear;'  c  twitcb'd  her  flagrant  robe;*' c  he  hurPd 
his  fpear  right  forth?  €  the  keen  lance  drove  into  his  poll? 
c  loud  groans  tne  briny  pool?  i.  e.  the  fea ;  c  Tantalus  (lands  in 
a  pool'  (•*  Aif*m),  why  not  lake  or  flood?  ca  bloody  whelk? 
4  Hector  trepannd  me  forth.' 

«  He,  a  fliaft  fent  fmartly  forth.* 

*  He  laid  the  fceptre  fmartly  on  his  back.* 

■   *  let  him  caft 
His  golden  heaps  into  the  public  maw? 
■  «  the  (hame  between 

•*    And  navel  piere'd  him.' 

This  is  literal :  but  would  not  '  beneath  the  navel*  have  an- 
fwered  as  well  ? 

The  following  paflage  is,  in  the  original,  and  in  Pope's  ver- 
fion,  fpirited  and  fublioie: 

*  So  Ajax  o'er  the  decks  of  nnm'rous  (hips 
Stalk* d firiding  large  y  and  fent  his  voice  to  heav'n. 
Thus,  e*ver  clamouring,  he  bade  the  Greeks 
Stand  both  for  camp  and  fleet.     Nor  could  him/elf 
He&or,  contented,  now,  the  battle  wage 

Loft  in  the  multitude  of  Trojans  more.9  ,  II.  xv.  831. 

Ulyfles  wreftles  with  Ajax,  and 

«— — '  on  the  ham  behind 
Cbopp'd  him.9     (K<4i)     II.  xxiii.  903. 

*  Vulcan  took  in  hand 
HxiJInrdy  ftaff,  and  Jbuffled  thro'  the  door.'  I!,  xviu.  515. 

It  is  laid  of  one  of  the  fuitors,  that 

*  while  thus  hejeer9d 
Ulyfles,  fet  the  other*  in  a  roar?    Odyf.  431,  41  j.     In 
Homer  '  cau fed  them  to  laugh.' 

The  dignified  gravity  of  the  epic  poem  is  not  always  preferr- 
ed, nor  evidently  intended  to  be  fa,  by  Homer,  in  his  Odyfley. 
It  is  an  interemng  narrative,  a  faithful  and  pfeafing  pifture  of 
the  manners  that  prevailed  in  an  early  period  of  fociety :  the  fa- 
vniliar  dialogues  that  give  us  a  particular  infight  into  thofe  man- 
ners are  peculiarly  faicinating.  But  they  appear  to  us  too  fimple 
for  a  clofe  tranflation  in  blank  verfe;  and,  if  ornamented,  the 
beauties  which  originated  from  their  naivete,  are  obfcured,  or 
rendered  ridiculous,  by  their  adventitious  finery.  This  is  fel- 
dom  to  be  complained  of  here.  The  characteriftic  vulgarity 
6f  Irus,  and  we  fcarcely  know  whether  to  fpeak  in  praife  or 
tenfure,  is  even  heightened  in  the  tranflation. 

Am.  Vol.  IV.  New  Are*  Qjj  *  Oods ! 
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•*  Gods  !  with  what  volubility  of  fpeecb 
The  table-hunter  prates,  like  an  oki  hag 
Collied  with  cfnmney-fmutch  !  but  ah  beware  f 
For  J  intend  thee  mi  (chief,  and  to  da(h 
With  both  hqnds  ev'ry  grinder  from  thy  gums, 
As  men  untooth  a  pig  pilPring  the  corn.* 

The  author  did  noty  pofliblyr  rfecoDeft  that  coUicd  is  taken 
from  a  colliery,  with  the  nature  of  which,  neither  Irus,  nor 
UJyflTes,  in  all  his  travels,  could  have  been  acquainted.  But  no 
Simplicity  in  the  original  will  excufe  the  inelegance  of  the  ge* 
nerality  of  the  following  expreffions, 

—  ■■'  foon  as  (be  reclined  (he  dtmdJ  Qdyf.  xviii.  231. 
«  *  what  thews 

And  what  a  haunch  the  Senior's  tatters  hid  ?* 

Odyf.  xviii.  89, 
— — «  The  billows  belch' d  horrible  abroad.' 

Odyf.  v.  jfiz. 
9  Ye  rural  drones,  whofe  porWind  eyes  fee  not 
Beyond  the  prefent  hour,  egregious  fools  !* 

Such  language  as  this  is  only  fuitable  to  a  rural  drone/ 
The  goddefe  of  eloquence  thus  addrefies  Pandarus : 
— ~~*<  dar'ft  thoujTr/ 
A  Jhaft  at  Menelaus  ?'' 
And  UlyfleSy  attacked  by  the  dogs  of  Eumsens, 

«  as  ever  well  advifed 

Squatted.*     (i&toJ     Odyf.  xiv.  yj* 

*  All  that  I  can  I  will ;  right  thro'  I  go.'  II.  xx.  441. 
— — '  eels  his  flanks,  &e.  nibbled bare/  II.  xxi.  241* 
4  SJiall  rend  tty  body  whHe  z/crap  remains/ 

II.  xxii.  4C9« 

*  But  wheal  had  in  dull  roWd  me,  and  wept.9 

Odyf.  iv.  $52. 
(  Venus  fq'vDiomede  wounded  her* 

*  For  that  I  dole  ^Eneas  from  the  fight/   II.  v.  438* 
A  phrafe  often  repeated  mftead  of €  becaufc/ 

*  Let  Jove  but  once  afford  us  riddance  clear 
Of  thefe  Achaians  !' 

— — *  why  art  thotr  always  given 
To  prate,  Idoraeneus?'    II.  xxiii.  593. 

'  The  myrmidons  are  compared  to  wolves  who 

— — «  ejea 
From-/*//  maws  *  JUtulent  the  clotted  gore/ 

•  This  image  i«,  however,  rather  more  diiguiting  in  the  original.    Thf 
fallowing'  ejprcflion  is  not  tranflated. 

— —  ffepro****  h  **-y*fni'    TL  xti.  163. 

—*<  wfaare 
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—  *  where  he  ftrove 
With  Philomelides,  and  threw  Bin  fiat?     Odyf;  iv.  423. 

To  enumerate  expfeflions  of  this  kind  would  be  an  endlefs 
labour.  Wc  (hall  therefore  point  out  ibme  other  phrifes,  to  whofe 
peculiarity  we  obie-ft  rather  than  their  vulgarity*  T* hofc  which 
our  following  colle&ion  exhibits  by  way  of  fpecimen,  are  not 
calculated,  much  more  than  the  preceding  t>nes,  to  infpire  that 
reverence  which  is  commonly  fuppofed  due  to  the  Epic  Mufe. 

*  The  ?<ime  of  rhetoric.'     c  Ofpaufe  (i.  e;  of  reft)  impatient;* 

*  was  for  beauty  fitch  /  *  confeions  of  both/  i.  e.  knowing  both, 
(yty»a?*:*»)  ;  lJiond  for  his"  herd/  i.  e.  defended;  *  forlorn  (i.  e* 
deprived)  of  thee/  *  adujl  for  blood/  c play-thinr  walls/ 
•wiped  the  rheums?  i.'e*  tears;  <  cor/lets  furbijh'a  bright  / 
€  A  fpear  acuminated  (harp  With  brafs  /  Scilla's  fix  neclcs 
A  clubb'd  into  heads  /  Diomede  *  purfues  the  Cyprian  goddefs 
confeious  whom  /  u  e.  knowing  who  (be  was.  c  Ulyfles  is 
daih'd  into*  a  wreck  /  he  might  be  (hipwrecked,  Hut  the  (hip 
alone,  could  become  a  wreck*  *  Remembrance  bufilv  *  retrac- 
ing themes9  (antipathies)  ;  *  teeming  with  thoughts  of  (laughter  / 
and 

'  A  cloud  of  dull 
Vpftamp%d  into  the  brazen  vault  of  heaver/ 

Sound  rather  affectedly  t  as  do> 

1  Oar  banded  dicads  (hould  (would)  fo  far  exceed 
Their  units1  ■  ■         ■ 

1.  e*  they  were  ten  to  one* 

*  Thou  art  my  firft  and  lafti  proem  and  clofe.* 

)1.  ix.  ioj4 
Thus  the  wifeNeftor  addreffes  his  king  of  kings*  Agamem- 
non. In  Homer,  he  fays,  he  will  begin  and  conclude  his  fpeech 
with  talking  about  him.  So,  at  lead,  we  under  (land  it ;  but 
we  cannot  conje&ure  how  Mr.  Cowpet's  line  is  meant  to  b« 
Underftood.     Neptune  is  mentioned  as 

-~c  lifting  high  JEneas  from  the  ground, 
He  heav'd  him  far  remote  ;  o'er  many  a  rank 
Of  heroes  and  of  bounding  fteed*  hr  flew, 
Lattnib'd  into  air  from  the  expanded  palm 
Of  Neptune.1 

In  the  firft  line  one  mould  naturally  fuppofe,  from  the  loca- 
tion of  the  words,  that  jEfceas  was  high*  or  tall  in  ftature,  not 
lifted  on  high.  And,  according  to  the  Iaft,  he  feems  let  off% 
like  a  paper  kite  or  fky-rocket,  from  the  hand  of  Neprujie* 

-    '    J  ■  -    <  m 

Q.q  *  '  Jtma 
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Juno  dHpIeafed  at  He£tor/s  fuccefs, 

— «— '  Jbuddering  on  her  throne 
Rocked  the  Olympian.'     II.  viii.  228. 

This  bears  a  ftrongcr  refembtance  to  a  pcrfon  feized  with  sr 
cold  fit  of  the  ague,  than  to  the  emprefs  of  heaven  moving  witfv 
indignation,  not  with  fear,  ia  her  throne,  and  wide  Olympus, 
trembling  around  her. 

2ft?«T»  Ftit*.  Bfwm,  iXiXi^f  i§  fjmupr  $\vp.tt$r .     11.  viii.  198. 

The  effect  is  awful,  and  fimilar  to  that  caufed  by  the  fovereiga 
nod  of  Jupiter ;  and  her  fubfequent  fpeech  is  full  of  violence  and 
tury.-— 

*  Thundering,  he  downward  burled  his  candent  boU 
To  the  borjt-feet  of  Diomede  j  dire  fumed 
The  flaming  fulphur,  and  both  horfes  drove 
Under  the  axle,  billy  to  tbt  ground*' 
The  Tranflator  here  turns  what  was  great  to  farce  by  the  low 
defcription  of  the  horfes  *  terror,  and  by  giving  c  horfe-fcet'  to 
Diomede. 

Kath  v^tf  tvirm  AiVjunhoc  «xt  ;ptfutff. 

Auri  h  f>Xc£  a(t»  diiv  XAio/CAootc* 

Tm  )'  ♦*»«  *iict«»ti  »*Ta5rnjTi»r  wr*  efteqtr    11.  Tin.  I J  J. 

This  is  truly  fublime  i  and  if  the  Englifli  reader  will  refer  to 
Pope  (II.  viii.  161.),  he  will  form  a  very  different,  and  a  much 
jufter,  idea  of  the  original  than- from  the  preceding  tranflation. 
Neftor  advifes  Telemachus,  (Odyf.  iii.  404.}  not  to  feave  his 
treafurcs  at *  the  mercy  of  thofe  proud  ?  why  not  add  men  as 
in  Homer?     c  IV^ijhing  home  ;'  why  not,  wiftung  to  go  home? 
Menelaus,  talking  of  Ulyfles,  tells  Telemachus, 
■  '  I  purpos'd 

To  have  receivM  him  with  fuch  friendfliip  here 
As  none  be/ides.' 

Without  recurring  to  the  original  (Odyf.  iv.  171.),  we  can- 
not be  certain  whether  he  means  as  none  betides  would  have  re* 
ceived  him,  or  as  he  would  have  received  no  one  befides. 

As  the  laft  paflages  we  quoted  are  rendered  obfcure  by  the 
omiflion  of  fome  eflential  words,  others  ftand  in  the  lame  pre- 
dicament by  a  complicated  location  of  them. 

«  Ye,  then,  with  faces  to  the  Trojans  turn'd, 
Ceafelefs  retire.' 

Thus  Diomede  advifes  the  Grecians ;  and  it  feems  ftrangc 
at  firft  fight  that  fo  gallant  a  warrior  (hould  dire&  his  country- 
men t«  retire  without  ceafing.  But  if  we  confult  the  original 
(U.  v.  605.),  we  fhall  find  that  he  exhorts  them  to  retire  iu- 
decd,  but  with  their  faces  conlUatly  turned  towards  the  enemy* 
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*  Him  never,  while, "alive  myfelf,  I  mix 
With  living  men  and  move,  will  I  forget '  II.  xxii.  447* 

I.  e.  while  I  live  I  will  never  forget  him.  Many  inftances 
«f  obfeurity,  caufed  by  an  improper  inverfion  of  words,  have 
been  given  before.  But  it  is  not  always  to  be  referred  to  that 
caufe.    Helen  tells  Paris, 

■     ■   *  Ah !  would  that  thou  badft  died 
£y  that  heroic  arm,  mine  hufband's  erft.' 

What  does  this  expreffion  imply, — c  the  arm  that  was  once 
her  hufband's  ?  The  original  is  perfectly  plain :  '  I  wi(h  you 
had  been  killed  by  that  brave  man  who  was  my  former  huf- 
teuid.'— Of  tfjLQi  %poTt{0{  vorii  wt»  {II.  iii.429). 

'  Sj>»rr'd  thro*  the  portal  flew  her  rapid  deeds/ 

This  is  fpoken  of  Juno's  horfes,  as  fhe  drives  them  harneiTed 
to  her  chariot. 

An  odd  contrail  occurs  in  the  following  defer ipti on  of  a  young 
warrior  between  the  words  ftarting  and  gliding :   both  applied 
to  the  fame  action  cannot  be  proper. 
— *  in  the  vanity  of  youth, 
For  (how  of  nimblenefs,  keJfarteJ  oft 
Into  the  vaward,  'till  at  laft  he  fell. 
Him  gliding  fwiftly  by,  fwifter  than  he 
Achilles  with  a  javelin  reach'd.'— — 
When  Neptune  is  ftyled, 

4  Earth-Raking  ibvereign  of  the  <wav$sf 

the  contradictory  terms  produce  like  wife  a  bad  effefl. 

Antique  words  and  phrafes,  it  is  generally  allowed,  if  cau- 
tioufly  introduced,  have  a  good  effect  in  an  epic  poem,  but  we 
meet  with  fome  here,  the  inftances  are  however  not  many,  that 
no  way  tend  to  preferve  the  majefty  or  venerable  fimplicity  of 
the  original.  c  Agnized9  for  known  ;  c  kirtle*  for  mantle, 
*  convolved?  *  blurrd  the  fight,' c  the  field's  bournf  &c.  are,  pro- 
bably, too  obfolete.  *  Or  ere  that'  and  '  or  ere  we  part*  for 
before  that*  are  phrafes  feidom  to  be  found  but  in  the  fa c red 
writings  or  in  Shakfpeare,  and  have  nothing  but  thofe  refpec- 
table  authorities  to  recommend  them. 

Ottr  charge  againft  Mr.  Cowper  for  ufir.g  phrafes  of  modem 
fafhion,  or  aUuhve  to  modern  manners,  is  much  more  heavy 
than  in  regard  to  thofe  which  are  obfolete.  He  aflerts  indeed 
€  that  he  has  cautioufly  avoided  all  terms  of  new  invention :' 
But  we  fancy  it  would  be  no  eafy  matter  for  him  to  trace  the  fol- 
lowing to  any  other  fource.  *  Afathomer  of  defigns.'  *  Tho 
fatteft  of  the  faginated  charge/  i.e.  the  fetteft  of  fatten'd  pigs. 
f  A  htlmet  quatre-crejled*'    Mr.  Cowper  vindicates  this  epithet 
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by  €  the  cowflip*  (mole)  cinque  Spotted  in  Shaklpeare,  We 
never  before  met  with  *  womun-mad?  c  /pie- maiden?  *  mis  for- 
tUne-flairf  d?  %  crofs-cycd?  and*  inte1  letted?  with  *  unjlrevfd? 

*  unjlairi)  '  unvantag'd?  and  *  unemafculaled  fteeds.'  We  are 
not  fo  clear  in  regard  to  the  ups  as  the  uns,  which  are  likewife 
pretty  numerous.  We  have  *  upjiamp'd,  *  updartcd?  *  «/>- 
ridg'd?  *  updraiun?  *  upbuilds?  *  upwent?  l  upftood?  and  *  i/^- 
ra«  to  manhood/  *  S  a-ward,'  ana  even  *  Jand-ward'  we  have 
feen  before,  but  never  *  Jidc~ivard?  c  leftward?  or  *  Troy- 
ward.'  If  all  thefe  words  are  not  abfolutely  new,  we  arc 
certain  that  they  are  generally  fo ;  and  others,  either  newly 
invented  or  newly  compounded,  will  occur,  when  we  more 
particularly  confider  the  epithets.  Many  phrafes  likewife  are 
adopted  not  in  unifon  with  the  times  in  which  the  original  was 
written,  Neftorobferves  th«t  the  fuccefs  or  overthrow  of  the 
Greeks  was  *  poifed  on  a  razor's  edge  V  *  Troy's  reprieve9 
is  not  the  exa£t  fubftitute   for  Tfawy  avaG\n<ns    ***«:    nor 

*  the  hardy  clans  of  FJyrie'  for  Oi  Tuf"*  tv$(A0vro—~ Penelope1 
threatens,  her  domeftics  with  being  'cq/bier'd,  lrus%1truck  down 
by  Ulyfles,  c  with  his  heels  dt  umm'd  the  ground/  Ulyfles  talks 
of  being  *  cajoled  by  a  (hrew'd  Phoenician.'  A  veflel  of  that 
country  is  mentioned,  in  another  place,  as. being  c  mann'd 
byjharpers  ?  and  Eumeus  fays  a  woman  of  Phoenicia  talked 
of  him  when  a  child,  as  *  an  urchin  that  /camper1 J  by  her  fide/ 
He  likewife  informs  us  that  in  ancient  Greece,  as  well  as  ia 
piodern  Britain, 

'■      '  ptrqvifites  are  ev'ry  fervant'$  joy/ 
An4  He&or  taHcs  of  exhibiting  Patrqclus'  head 
■  ■  ■-'  impaled  f  on  high,' — 

This  mode  of  punifhment  was,  we  believe,  never  heard  of 
In  the  region  of  Troy  till  it  became  ftibjeci  $6  the  4tfciplcs  of 
Mahomet. 


•  This  may  be  confidered  as  a  faithful  translation  of  * 

Eiri  £u{»  ifawi  axjxv;,     11.  X.  17}. 
But  it  gives  a  modern  idea.     Pope  has  dropt  the  letter  and  retained  the  fpirit. 
«  Each  fiagle  Greek,  in  th|«  conclude  ftrifc, 
Stands  on  the  JharfcR  edge  of  death  or  life,* 
This  phrafe  might  jn-flibly  be  Borrowed  from  Milfon  ; 
«  Yc  fee  our  danger  on  the  utmoji  edge 
Of  hazard.'     Par.  Rcjr.  i.  94. 
And  Milton  m  ghc  haye  the  preceding  pafluge  of  Homer  in  his  contempt* 
|ion  when  he  writ  it ;  or,  indeed,  the  following  one  of  Shakfpearc ;  who  hardly 
porifuited  Homer  or.  the  occafion,  but  derived  his  ideas  from  tlje  fame  common 
jTource  witji  him,  a  bold  and  vivid  imagination. 

«  We'll  ftnve  to  bear  it,  for  your  worthy  fake, 
To  th*  extreme  edge  of  baxtrd.' 
f  Imfoled,  if  Mr.  Cowper  would  have  ventured  here  to  coin  a  new  wonL 

7rould  *iav*  been  more  conf«nant  to  the  original.    Homer  threatens  to  cut  of 
UQt  *  fyf')  his  head,  and  fix  it  upon  a  p©le. 
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The  tranflator  fays :  thofe 

— *  that  would  confent  to  an  Englilh  form  I  have  preferved  as 
epithets  ;  others  that  would  not,  1  have  melted  into  the  context. 
There  are  none,  1  believe,  which  I  have  not  tranilated  in  one 
way  or  other,  though  the  reader  will  not  find  them  repeated  (o  of- 
ten as  mod  of  them  are  in  Homer,  for  a  reaion  that  need  not  be 
mentioned.* 

We  frequently  obferve  an  omiffion  of  epithets,  but  canno* 
x  affirm  that  they  are  not  introduced  in  other  places.  To  repeat 
them,  whenever  {hey  occurred  in  the  original,  w6uld,  as  Mr* 
C.  obferves,  have  produced  a  very  unplealaat  effect.  In  Ho- 
mer, particular  ones  are  often  repeatedly  applied  to  particular 
heroes  without  refpeS  to  their  propriety  as  to  lituation  and  cir- 
cumftance.  The  godlike  Patroclus  kindles  a  fire  to  roaft  forfie 
mutton;  and  the  divine  Eumaeus  broils  a  pork-grifkjn,  which 
the  divine  Ulyfles  devours  very  greedily.  So  ludicrous  an  op- 
pofition,  between  the  fituatton  and  the  cxpreffion,  is  common* 
ly  avoided;  yet  when 

—  —  *  divine  Ulyfles  from  beneath 
His  thicket  crept,' 
we  could  hare  wifhed  for  an  epithet  lefi  clofe  to  the  original. 
When  Apollo  inftigates  /Eneas  to  oppofe  Achilles,  Mr.  C. 
properly  drops  the  word  paXngof  1  (II.  xx.  03. \  for  to  addrefs  him 
by  the  name  of  counfellot^  at  fuch  a  time,  would  appear  rather 
ludicrous  in  our  language.  We  wifb  he  had  always  omitted 
the  words  counfellors  and  fenators  (however  confonant  to  the 
original)  when  applied  to  the  Trojan  and  Grecian  leaders,  ex- 
horting one  another  to  action,  or  engaging  in  battle. 

*  There,  Neftor,  brave  Gerenian,  with  a  voice 
Sonorous  roofed  the  gsdlike  counfelhr 

From  fleep,  Ulyfiet.'     II.  x.  161  • 

•  Black  as  a  ftorm  the  fenators  reoown'd 
....  aflailed  buttrefs  and  tower.'   II.  xii.  456. 

*  Huge  Priam'  enters  u nfeen  into  the  tent  of  Achilles,  (IL 
atxiv.  599.)  We  can  fcarcely  conceive  a  more  improper  word : 
fjayeu;  certainly  fignifies  great)  but  it  might  be  allufive  to  emi- 
nence of  ftauon,  of  power,  or  of  mind,  as  well  as  body.  A 
4  blatant  goat*  may,  poffibly,  be  allowed ;  but  we  cannot  ap- 
prove of4  blatant  appetite  ;*  of  4  triturated  barley-grain  5'  *  #f 
the  deep-fork9 d  Olympian,'  (voiwrruxot)  i  *  of  birth~pang-d\f- 
fenjing  llythia,*  (unorouot)',  of  *  deep-bellied  barks,9  (y*a9vf>A<); 
of  a  *  (tone  angled Jharp9  [rprix* )  t  of l  glutlnated  portals  ;'  of 
*  boor'i/h-rough\*  *bratnlejsmA  big'/  '  earth- cumbrer  (&9y> it) 
Ajax  j*  *  thy  whole  big  promife ,'  of  a  *  tripod  ample-womb9  dff 
(TfiiroJa  pty**) ;'  df  an  *  unrelenting  fpear/  for  o{«  *****  j  of 
.'beauteous  Haliawith  eyes  protuberant,9  (0tf»srir)j  of  Jlurdy 
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being  a  favourite  epithet ;  for  which  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  a  cor* 
refpondcnt  one  in  Homer.  We  have  *  Jlurdy  fons,  a  Jlurdy 
fpear,  Jlurdy  flaff,  Jlurdy  thighs,  a  Jlurdy  wreftler/  &c.  We 
have,  and  we  believe  they  are  the  firft  of  the  kind,  a  fteed 

*  azurc-manedf  6  a  god  in  difguife/  twrnu  u<t*iaivoc.  iu/avop^axTf, 
and  an  c  azurc-crejled  nightingale,' ,  xfi*>pwt  <«W  Thetislike- 
wife  is  ftyled  azure  haired  \  but  the  original  is  ®6t<Jo*  nuKopow. 
*\o*ix0<?*m>  &c«     ActoxwKtov  tyy^c   is  commonly  Tendered  a 

*  /ongi/hadowedfpcar  /  but  we  fhould  imagine  the  reverfe  was 
meant,  (  a  fpear  that  cads  a  long  (hadow/  ntSmpoc  is  com* 
monly  prefixed  to  Iris,  and  translated  *  ftorm-wing'd/  *  tern- 
peft-wingM/  but  we  believe  never,  at  it  imports,  c  with  feet 
of  wind/ 

*  Patrimonial  amity*  is  an  odd  phrafe  for  ((wot*  varfoioi), 
c  hereditary  friendfhip/  At  leaft  we  never  met  with  the  word 
in  this  fignification  before. 

4  Incontinent9  is  very  often  introduced  in  the  fame  fenfe 
-which  Milton  ufes  it,  as  fynonymous  to  immediately.-  It  is, 
we  imagine,  not  generally  allowed  to  be  naturalifed  in  our  lan- 
guage j  and  if  it  be  fo,  it  fhould  not,  Iikewife,  be  brought  for- 
ward according  to  common  acceptance : 

■     — *  incontinent  as  fair.9 

The  epithets  that  follow,  marked  in  Italics,  have  a  foundation 
in  the  original,  but  ftrangely  enfeeble  the  idea.  Mr.  Cowper 
would  not  have  been  charged  with  any  want  of  judgment  bad 
he  omitted  them  :  the  breach  would  have  been  as  honourable 
as  the  obfervance. 

— c  neither  Peleus  thee  begat, ' 
Nor  Thetis  bore,  but  rugged  rocks  fubtime, 
,  And  roaring  billows  blue  gave  birth  to  thee/ 

In  enumerating  the  different  defects  which  haye  ftruck  us  in, 
Mr.  Cowper's  verfion,  we  mud  not  omit  the  liberties  which 
he  occafionally  takes  with  the  auxiliary  verbs :  c  he  fhall  foon,1 
for  c  he  will  loon ;'  *  may  we,'  for  *  can  we •/  c  never  may  it 
be/  for  c  never  lhall  it  be  •/  and  c  as  he  might* — «  as  beft  I 
may,'  are  frequently  introduced  for,  c  as  he  could,'  and  c  as  I 
can/     Agamemnon  (ells  the  (hades  of  the  fuitors,  that 

. c  not  the  chofen  youths  of  a  whole  town  Jbould  [i.  e, 

could  or  would]  form  a  nobler  band/ — And  Ulyfles  calls  foi 
afliffcnee, 

— '  thrice  loud  as  mortal  may* — i.  c.  can, 

Tt  may  be  pjyefled-  to  us  that,  in  reviewing  this  translation, 
we  have  been  more  fedulous  in  pointing  out  defects,  than  in 
fele&ing  beauties.  To  this  we  reply,  that  they  are  more  nume- 
rous ',  an<J  though  we  have  quoted  but  few  of  the  latter  fpecies, 
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we  have  allowed  that  many  others  are  to  be  found..  And  we 
muft  obferve,  that  though  we  have  given  a  pretty  long  lilt  of  the 
former,  yet  had  we  been  inftigated  by  malevolence,  or  impelled 
* even  by  a  perfevering  fpirit  of  inveftigation,  we  might  have 
enlarged  it  very  coniiderably.  We  have,  indeed,  produced 
more  in  fiances,  than  what,  in  all  probability,  we  otfterwife 
fhould  have  done,  to  vindicate  the  opinion  we  have  always  en- 
tertained, that  a  clofe  tranjlation  of  Homer  in  blank  verfe  could 
not  do  jujiice  to  the  original.  Mr.  Cowper  favs,  fucb  a  trartf- 
Jation  has  been  repeatedly  and  loudly  demanded  by  fome  of  the 
ieft  judges  and  ableft  writers  of  the  prefent  day.  Without 
meaning  any  offence  to  thofe  gentlemen,  whoever  they  may 
be,  we  have  prefumed  to  differ  in  judgment  from  them.  Opi- 
nions in  matters  of  tafte  will  vary  i  and  the  fupcriority  of  rhyme 
to  blank,  verfe,  or  vice  verfa,  will  ever,  in  all  probability, , be  a 
matter  of  debate.  Neither  do  we  contend  with  any  on  that 
fubject  in  general,  but  as  confined  to  a  clofe  verfion  of  Ho- 
mer ;  and  we  have  fcattered  through  our  critique  different  rea- 
fons  on  which  we  formed  an  idea  that  fuch  an  attempt  would 
jiot  fdcceed.     Mr.  Cowper  proreffes  that  he  has 

— - '  no  fear  of  judges  familiar  with  original  Homer.  Thejr 
need  not  be  told  that  a  traoflaiion  of  him  is  an  arduous  enter* 
prize,  and  as  fuch,  entitled  to  fome  favours  From  thefc,  therefore* 
I  Qiall  expe&,  and  (hall  not  be  difappointed,  confiderable  can- 
dour and  allowance.  Efpecially  they  will  be  candid,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  many  fuch,  who  have  occafionally  tried  their 
own  ftrength  in  this  bow  of  Ulyfles.  They  have  not  found  ic 
fupple  and  pliable,  and  with  me  are  perhaps  ready  to  acknow- 
ledge that  they  could  not  always  even  approach  with  it  the  mark 
of  their  ambition/ 

The  difficulty,  he  acknowledges  we  likewife  have  forefeen  ; 
and  are  ready  to  excufe  what  we  do  not  greatly  approve;  for 
we  cannot  look  even  upon  Mr.  Cowper  as  the  favoured  knight 
deftined  to  complete  an  adventure  in  which  all* other  competi- 
tors have  mifcarried.  We  refpe&  his  abilities ;  fome  pailages 
are  executed  with  great  tafte  and  fpirit,  and  many  that  were 
difficult  he  has  happily  elucidated :  yet,  on  the  whole,  the  per- 
formance appears  to  us,  confidered  as  a  poetical  work,  flat^ 
heavy,  and  uninterefting.  '  To  the  illuftrious  Greek,  Mr. 
C.  (ays,  he  owes  the  fmooth  and  eafy  flight  of  many  thoufand 
hours.'  We  heartily  with,  if  it  would  have  yielded  equal  amufe- 
ment,  that  he  had  dedicated  thofe  hours  to  original  compofi- 
tion ;  we  fhould  then  have  followed  him  with  more  (atisfadion, 
and  we  doubt  not  have  acquired  both  pleafure  and  inftru&ioa 
fn  the  purfuit. 

%*  In  our  Uft,  p.  313.  feyeoteen  lines  from  the  bottom,  omit  the  wcrd  6av» 
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PUBLIC     A  F  F  AIRS, 

FROM 

JANUARY   to   MAY    1792. 


NORTH    AMERICA.- 

*Tp  H  E  addrefs  of  the  prefident  of  congrefs,  to  both  houfes  of 
*~  the  federal  legislature,  prefents  a  pleafing  profpeS  of  the 
rapid  advances  of  the  American  dates  in  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, commerce,  and  navigation.  The  treaty  with  the  Indians^ 
mentioned  in  our  laft  ftatement,  was  only  partial ;  and  the  war 
with  other  favage  nations  continues  to  rage  on  the  frontiers  of 
Kentucky.  Gejieral  St.  Clair's  army  has  been  completely 
defeated  by  the  favages  with  the  lofs,  as  is  averred,  of  about 
40  offices,  and  600  privates  j  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and  all 
the  baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  foe.  By  the  lateft  ac- 
counts this  defeat  has  fince  been  avenged  on  the  former  victors, 
who  were  furpnfed,  and  routed  with  great  daughter. 

WEST      INDIES. 

The  dtfturbances  in  St.  Domingo  are  far  from  being  ap- 
peafed  j  and  that  unhappy  fettlement  will  for  a  time  be  loft  in 
the  annals  of  European  commerce.  We  cannot  venture  on 
any  detail  of  the  events,  as  the  diftance  of  the  fcene,  and  the 
views  of  party  at  home,  have  joined  to  perplex  the  narration. 
The  original  and  chief  difputes  feem  to  have  arifen  between 
the  whites  and  the  people  of  colour,  or  mulattoes  \  but  in 
fome  parts  the  blacks  have  arifen  againft  the  whites ;  and  th« 
town  of  St.  Marc  has.  as  is  (kid,  fallen  a  prey  to  the  former. 
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SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

The  cruelty  of  captain  Metcalf,  commander  of  an  American 
veffel,  who  in  revenge  for  the  lofs  of  a  boat,  and  one  man, 
poured  a  broad  fide  into  a  numerous  aflembJage  of  canoes,  to 
the  inftant  deftru&ion  of  near  a  hundred  favages,  has  been  de- 
fervedly  reprobated.  Even  the  daughter  of  Cook  would  not 
have  vindicated  fuch  a  revenge. 

OTAHEITE, 

Intelligence  has  been  received  from  captain  Edwards,  com- 
mander or  the  Pandora,  fent  in  que  ft  of  the  mutineers  againft 
captain  Bligh,  that  fixtsen  have  been  taken ;  but  Chriftian  and 
the  other  nine,  retiring  to  fome  diftant  ifle  with  the  Bounty, 
have  not  been  found.  The  Pandora  has  fince  been  wrecked, 
but  the  crew  is  fcved. 

NEW   HOLLAND. 

The  Britifh  colony  here  ftiH  labours  under  great  difadvao* 
tages  from  the  want  of  provifions. 

EAST    INDIES. 

Since  our  laft  account  no  intelligence  of  much  importance 
has  been  received.  The  army  of  lord  Cornwallis  was  in  mo- 
tion, in  the  beginning  of  Gftdber,  Ouffore,  a  place  of  'great 
ftrength  and  importance,  has  fallen  into  our  hands.  Tippoo 
had,  by  the  lateft  accounts,  entrenched  himfelf  about  twelve 
miles  from  Serinpapatam ;  and  lord  Cornwallis  with  his  grand 
army  was  advancing  towards  him.  General  Abercrombie,  with 
the  Bo,mbay  army,  had  afcended  the  Ghauts,  and  was  well  fup- 
plied  with  provifions.  Our  affairs  proceeded,  however,  with  a 
flow  profperity. 

The  encounter  between  a  French  and  Englifh  frigate  occa~ 
fioned  fome  furprize.  -  So  far  as  can  be  judged,  from  the  detail 
laid  before  the  public,  there  was  rather  too  much  feverity  and 
ditlruft  (hewn  on -our  fide,  and  an  ill-timed  arrogance  on  that 
of  the  French  commander,  who  was  apparently  a  young  man, 

.AFRICA, 

The  empire  of  Morocco  has  been  loft  In  Inteftine  commo* 
tions.  A  battle  was  fought  between  the  emperor  and  his  bro« 
ther  Ben  Afler,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  and  flain. 
Late  accounts  bear  that  the  Spaniards  had  affifted  another  brow 
Cher  againlt  the  emperor,  and  that  the  conflict  proved  fatal  tt> 
tbc  latter, 
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RUSSIA. 

The  final  treaty  with  the  Turks,  concluded  at  Jafiy  the  otk 
of  January,  ftates  that  the  Dniefter  (hall  be  the  boundary  ;  tnat 
the  cities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  (hall  be  confirmed  in 
their  privileges;  that  the  Port  (hall  guarantee  the  tranquillity 
©fGrufinia,  Georgia,  and  Caucafus ;  and  all  Ruffian  vefleU 
againft  the  corfairs  of  Barbary.  The  emprefs  is  improving 
Oczacow,  and  rendering  k,  a  place  of  great  ftrength,  import- 
ance, and  commerce. 

At  the  feme  time  Catherine  is  not  negligent  of  her  (hare  in 
European  politics.  She  has  allured  the  pope  that  (he  will  (up- 
port  him  in  the  refumption  of  Avignon  ;  and  has  publtthed  a 
warm  manifefto  againft  the  French  revolution,  and  the  progrefs 
of  liberty.  But  Poland,  and  its  new  fcheme  of  government* 
excite  her  chief  apprehenfions.  It  is  rifible  to  behold  the  ef- 
forts of  freedom  compelling  monarchs  to  declare  fecrcts  better 
preferved  with  dignified  filence.  Diftant  muft  be  that  period 
in  which  a  Ruffian  flave  begins  even  to  form  an  jdea  of  freedom  ; 
and  Catherine  herfelf  condemns  it,  as  the  popes  condemned 
thefe  as  heretics  who  aflerted  the  folar  fyftem,  the  antipodes, 
and  other  mathematical  truths. — It  is  expe&ed  that  a  Ruffian 
fleet  will  aflift  the  efforts  of  the  king  of  Hungary  and  Pruflia 
^jainft  France* 

POLAND. 

Warm  debates  concerning  the  fale  of  the  ftarofties,  which 
are  regal  fiefs  allotted  to  individuals  in  reward  of  fervices,  or 
from  mere  favour,  have  occurred  in  the  diet.  The  emprefs  of 
Ruifia  foments  the  divifions,  and  will  probably  foon  take  an 
active  part  againft  the  new  conftitution.  The  elector  of  Sax- 
ony has  intuited  a  people  who  called  him,  and  his  family,  to 
the  throne,  by  demanding  the  guarantee  of  Ruifia. 

SWEDEN. 

A  diet  fummoned  by  the  king  to  meet  at  Geffie,  a  folitary 
place  on  the  Bothnic  gulf,  near  feventy  miles  from  Stockholm, 
excited  much  attention.  Some  imagined  that  the  diet  might 
afleit  the  national  freedom  againft  a  defpotic  monarch;  but 
Quftavus  had  guarded  againft  any  fuch.defign,  by  his  choice 
of  the  fpot,  and  by  pofting  Kis  mercenary  troops  around*  He 
found  however  fome  difficulty  in  gaining  his  only  intention, 
that  of  raifing  money}  and  was  obliged  to  put  up  with  a  part 
#f  his  demand* 
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The  diet  being  duTolved,  the  king  returned  to  Stockholm, 
where,  at  a  mafquerade  in  the  opera-houfe,  on  the  night  of  the 
16th  of  March,  he  was  fliot  with  a  piftol  by  an  aflaffin,  named 
Ankerftroem  :  and,  having  lived  in  great  pain  till  the  29th  of 
that  month,  he  expired. 

This  aflaffination  was  committed  in  confequence  of  a  con- 
spiracy among  fome  of  the  difcontented  nobles  ;  fo  that  the 
Swedifli  ariftocracy  has  prevented  Guftavus  from  attemping  to 
reftore  that  of  France :  and  it  has  become  difficult  to  decide 
whether  ariftocrats  or  democrats  be  the  moft  dangerous  ene- 
mies to  regal  power.  The  chief  confpirators  are  Sid  to  hav£ 
been  baron  Pechlin,  counts  Horn  and  Ribbing.  Baron  Bielke, 
the  king's  fecretary,  another  confpirator,  prevented  the  torture 
by  taking  poifon.  It  is  fingular  that-the  very  court  of  Guf- 
tavus ill.  was  compofed  of  his  enemies ;  while,  confeious  of 
the  difhonour  which  he  had  brought  upon  the  ariftocracy  of 
his  country,  bis  prudence  might  have  dire£bed  a  different  pro- 
cedure. He  was  a  prince  of  diftinguiihed  abilities :  the  plaa 
©f  the  revolution  of  1772,  which  rendered  him  abfolut^ 
was  laid  at  Paris,  where  he  was  when  his  rather  died ;  but 
he  executed  it  with  great  art,  and  decided  refolution.  As  the 
nobles,  whom  he  crufhed,  were  fupported  by  Ruffia,  to  which 
power  they  facrinced  the  interefts  of  their  country,  the  deipo- 
tifm  of  Guftavus  was  a  defperate,  but  the  only,  remedy  j  and 
he  was  rather  beloved  by  his  people.  Yet  neither  he,  nor  die 
Danifh  kings,  while  the  national  voice  could  alone  enable 
them  to  overcome  the  ariftocracy,  have  had  the  generofity  to 
raife  the  third  eftate,  by  a  free  representation,  to  its  proper 
weight,  though  a  meafure  of  founder  and  more  durable  policy, 
and  more  advantageous  to  the  induftry  and  importance  of  their 
dates,  and  of  courfe  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  monarch, 
than  that  ruinous  defpotifm  which  tramples  on  all  ranks ; 
which,  by  defolating  the  kingdom,  at  length  fubdues  it  to  fo- 
reign power,  and  extinguUhes  the  line  of  princes,  who  perifh 
by  the  very  wounds  which  they  have  inflidted, 

The  regency  is,  by  the  king's  will,  the  authority  of  which 
may  however  well  be  difputed  by  fome  future  diet,  inverted  in 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  Sudermania,  and  a  council ;  and  is  to 
continue  till  the  prince,  now  fourteen  years  of  age,  (hall  have 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen.  It  is  probable  that  the  attempts 
•f  the  nobles  to  regain  their  influence  may  much  difturb  the 
regencv,  efpecially  if  they  follow  the  ancient  example  of  the 
Englifh  barons,  and  intereft  the  people  at  large  in  their  claims. 

DENMARK. 

Count  Schimmelman,  minifter  of  ftate,  finances,  and  com- 
merce, has  tht  merit  of  accompliihing  the  abolition  of  the  flave 
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trade  among  the  fubjefis  of  Denmark.  His  plan  Wa$  approved 
by  the  king  on  the  2 id  of  February  laft,  and  is  to  be  gradual* 
The  difintereftednefs  of  this  minifter*  who  poflefles  large  cftate* 
in  the  Dankh  Weft  India  iilands,  recommends  his  exertions  t<* 
the  greater  praife. 

A  fcheme  for  defraying  the  national  debt  has  been  fuggefted 
and  followed.     One  million  has  already  been  difcharged* 

ITALY* 

The  pope  continues  to  threaten  dreadful  anathemas  agalnft 
thofe  French  clergy  who  have  taken  the  civic  oath  ;  and  to 
folicit  the  catholic  counts,  and  even  the  Greek  heretics  of  Ruf* 
iia,  for  affiHance  in  the  recovery  of  Avignon* 

.SPAIN. 

The  fudden  difmiffion  of  count  Florida  Blanca  from  die  of** 
fice  of  prime  minifies  originates  in  caufes  nor  difclofed.  It  it 
imagined  that  the  court  found  this  ftep  neceflary,  to  appeafe 
the  public  murmur  at  fome  late  meafures,  particularly  the  edid 
concerning  ftrangers,  which  contributed  to  impofe  further  fet- 
ters on  commerce,  and  which  has  fince  been  repealed*  On 
the  28th  of  February  the  minifter  was  temoved ;  and  count 
d'Aranda*  an  old  ftatefmanja  warm  friend  of  the  queen  and  no- 
bility of  France,  holds  his  employments  till  fome  other  arrange* 
ment  can  be  formed.  The  fuperintendencv  over  all  the  de* 
partments  of  the  Spanifh  government  Is  vefted  in  the  council 
of  ftate,  of  which  his  catholie  majefty  has  declared  himielf 
prefident,  and  the  count  d*  A  rand  a  fenior  member.  Such  art 
the  terms  of  the  Gazette,  which  are  not  a  little  Angular* 

PORTUGAL* 

On  the  10th  of  March  the  prince. of  Brazil,  as  preemptive 
heir  to  thecrown,  publiihed  an  edi&,  declaring  that  as  his  mo* 
tber,  from  her  unhappy  fituation,  was  incapable  of  managing 
the  affairs  of  government*  he  would  place  his  fignatureto  public 
papers,  till  the  return  of  net  health  >  and  that  no  other  change 
ihould  be  made  in  the  forms. 

The  queen  is  difordered  by  religious  melancholy ;  and  Dr. 
Willis  has  been  called  to  cure  another  foveroign ;  a  Angular 
phenomenon  in  hifiory  f 

PRUSSIA* 
The  Pruflian  monarch  has  made  preparations,  and  will  doubt* 
Ids  affift  the  king  of  Hungary  in  the  war  againft  France. 

GER* 
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GERMANY. 

Moft  of  the  late  tranfaftions  of  this*  empire,  as  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  France,  are  referved  for  a  latter  article,  under 
which  they  will  appear  more  clear  and  conne&ed.  After  much 
irrefolution  the  late  emperor  feemed  at  length  refolved  on  war* 
when  he  died  of  a  pleuretic  fever  on  the  firft  of  March,  after 
an  illnefs  of  four  days.  One  of  the  laft  aftions  of  his  reign 
was  a  declaration  againft  the  freedom  of  the  prefs,  reftrt£mg 
aO  works  on  government  to  a  large  fi>e,  that  they  might  be 
confined  to  a  few  readers. 

It  is  little  doubted  that  his  forr  Francis,  now  king  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  wiM  be  chofen  er.pjror  at  the  ele&ion  in 
the  beginning  of  July.  Meanwhile  the  politics  of  thecourC 
ofVienna  continue  unchanged  i  and  Francis  feems  even  a'rnore 
violent"  enetai);  to  the  French  revolution  than  his  father.  At- 
tached to'  his  uncle's  example^  he  is  fond  of  war;  but  his  con- 
ftitution  is  faid  to  be  weak,  and  his  abilities  have  not  been 
tried. 

AUSTRIAN  NETHERLANDS. 

Thefc  fitfr  provinces  are  little  f^isfied  with  the  Auftrtaa 
gevenvneat,  but  are  kspt  in  awt  by  a  numerous  foldiery* 
The  ariftocracy,  jealous  of  the  people  whofe  rights  they  tram- 
pled 00  during  the  late  infurre&ion»  are  beginning  at  length 
to  conciliate  meafures  with  the  fovereign.  Some  politicians 
think  it  probable  that  the  advance  of  a.  French  anny  may  oc- 
casion a  commotion  of  the  pcoplef 

FRANCE. 

The  dubious  and  undeeiderf  conduft  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  refuge  and  prote&ion  found  in  the  German  empire  by  the 
emigrant  princes,  excited  France  to  vigorous  refolutioras ;  and 
the  celebrated  manifefto,  addrefled  to  all  ftates  and  nations, 
made  its  appearance.  In  tMs  produ6Uon,  which  does  honour 
tq  the  pen' of  M.  Condorcet,  the  motives  are  detailed  which 
irtduce  France  to  hoftilities,  not  offensive,  in  violation  of  her 
recent  conftitqtion,  as  fome  fuperficial  obfervers  might  infer, 
but  in  mere  and  neceflary  defence  againft  the  unbearable  in- 
#  ftdts,  and  warlike  preparation?,  of  'the  refugees  in  the  adjacent 
countries  of  Germany  >  infults  which,  if  parted  in  filence,  might 
have  degraded  the  new  order  of  affirirs  in  the  eyes  even  of  the 
French  nation  ;  and  preparations,  which  requiring  continuous 
exertions  and  expenditure  to  guard  againft,  occafioned  all  the 
inconveniences  of  war.    It  was  to  be  apprehended  that  fuf. 
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pence  might  have  given  rife  to  timidity,  and  diftruft ;  and  iff 
the  difputes  of  nations-  the  mod  vigorous  defence  is  exerted 
ia  ftriking  the  firft  blow. 

The  forcible  meafures  purfued  had  the  effefl  of  intimidating 
the  German  princes ;  and  the  emigrants  were  conftrained  to 
an  ignominious  difperfion  from  the  frontiers.  But  the  pro- 
tection of  the  emperor,  and  of  the  Pruffianking,  afforded  them 
afylums  more  remote  and  lefs  obtrufive. 

Irrefolution  feemed  to  prefide  in  the  councils  of  the  emperor, 
a  monarch  more  eminent  for  the  mild  virtues  of  peace  than  for 
the  exertions  of  war*  He  had  acknowledged  the  national  flag^ 
he  had  declared  that  he  regarded  the  king  of  the  French  as  ab- 
folutely  free,  while  the  league  of  Pilnitz,  (which,  as  is  now 
avowed  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  was  not  only  intended  to  fecurc 
Germany  from  fuch  a  revolution  as  France  had  experienced, 
but  even  to  extinguish  the  dreaded  fource)  and  the  prote&ion 
afforded  to  the  emigrants,  were  infallible  proofs  that  the  em- 
peror could  not  be  regarded  as  a  friend. 

In  this  ftate  of  affairs  the  aflembly  deliberated  on  the  report  of 
the  diplomatic  committee,  which  tended  to  prove  that  France  had 
nothing  to  dread  from  the  league  which  was  formed.  The  em- 
peror's conduit  was  reprefented  as  only  calculated  to  intimidate 
France  into  a  confent  to  a  congrefe,  which  fhould  revive  her 
conftitution,  or  rather  deftroy  it.  From  a  war  he  could  gain 
nothing,  but  muft  weaken  his  military  ftrength,  and  exhauft 
hfs  treafury.  The  alliance  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria  was  repro- 
ba  ted  ;  and  it  was  aflerted  that,  fince  the  treaty  of  1 756,  France 
had  made  many  facrifices  in  fupport  of  that  houfe,  Sacrifices  re- 
paid by  the  prefent  infults.  The  emperor  had  protected  the 
emigrants ;  had  formed  a  league  againft  France  j  had  fent  cir- 
cular letters  to  the  European  powers,  perfuading  them  to 
unite  againft  the  attempts  of  reafon  and  liberty. 

Among  the  numerous  important  confequences  of  the  French 
revolution,*  muft  be  placed  the  total  change  of  European  po- 
litics, to  which  it  has  led.  Previous  to  this  lingular  event 
there  was  what  is  called  a  balance  of  power ;  and  to  preferve 
this,  if  two  or  more  ftates  formed  an  alliance,  an  oppofite 
league  was  fure  to  appear.  At  prelent  there  feems  a  general 
alliance  in  Europe  againft  one  nation.  The  fcheme  of  politics  has 
become  fo  new,  that  the  routine  of  cabinets  and  minifters  af- 
fords no  precedents.  If  the  inimical  powers  were  to  difmem- 
bcr  France,  and  the  more  enterprifing  to  have  the  largeft  fhare, 
what  would  become  of  the  balance  of  power,  and  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Europe,  thofe  pretexts  of  conftant  wars  for  three  cen- 
turies ?  The  paffions  of  kings  muft  render  them  inimical  to 
this  revolutions  but  what  country  can  have  a  real  intereft  in 
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©ppofing  it  ?  What  would  be  our  feelings  if  the  European  mo- 
narch* were  to  guarantee  the  Englifh  conftitution,  and  to  de- 
clare that  no  improvements  fhould  be  made  ?  Yet  this  laft 
event  is  not  improbable,  among  the  wonders  which  have  fol- 
lowed the  French  revolution,  which  has  been  fucceeded  by  An- 
gularities in  molt  countries :  in  England  it  has  caufed  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  ftock  and  branches  of  the  royal  family; 
in  the  Auftrian  Netherlands  it  has  forced  the  hierarchy  and 
ariftocracy  to  an  agreement  with  the  fovercign  againft  the 
people. 

The  national  aflembly,  though  inclined  to  war,  permitted  a 
further  trial  of  negotiation;    but  decreed  that  the  emigrant 

f)rinces  fhould  have  no  claim  to  the  regency,  as  the  time  al- 
otted  for  their  return  was  expired.  Soon  after  the  king  was 
required  to  notify  to  the  emperor*  that  if  he  did  not  declare 
before  the  firft  day  of  May*  his  intention  to  live  in  amity 
with  the  French  nation,  and  to  renounce  all  treaties  againft  its 
independence  and  (afety*  his  filence  ihould  be  interpreted  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  . 

Frefh  and  ungrounded  fufpicions  were  railed  that  the  king 
meditated  a  fecond  flight ;  but  Louis  quieted  thefe  apprehen- 
fions  by  the  moft  folemn  aflurances  of  his  attachment  to  the 
conftitution.  ,,  -i 

Towards  the  middle  of  February,  the  imperial  ambaflador  at 
Paris  delivered  an  anfwer  from  his  court  to  the  French  requi* 
fition.  It  bore  that  the  Orders  lent  to  general  Bender, .to  pre* 
pare  for  war,  were  only  intended  to  defend  the  electorate  of 
Treves,  if  invaded :  that  it  was  true  that  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz 
obliged  the  emperor  and  the  Pruffian  monarch  to  fupport  the 
caufc  of  Louis  againft  his  reWlious  opprefTors,  but  that  his  aven- 
gers were  difiurrned  by  his  being  left  at  perfect  freedom.  Many 
cxpreffions  were  added,  full  of  the  old  Auftrian  pride*  reflect- 
ing on  the  French  nation  as  rebels,  and  pointing  out  the  re- 
publicans and  jacobins  as  objects  of  horror.  In  fhort,  the  pa- 
pal bulls  againft  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  feem  to  have 
afforded  the  model  for  this  fingular  refcript,  fo  unworthy  of 
the  moderation  of  a  cabinet,  or  the  dignity  of  a  monarch. — -The 
Pruffian  mioiftcr  alfo  fent  a  letter  avowing  the  lame  principles. 
«  While  we  thus  freely  ctnfure  the  conducl  of  thofe  powers 
who  oppofe  the  new  fyftem,  it  may  be  aflerted  that  no- 
thing debates  the  conftitution  of  France  more,  in  the  eyes 
of  indifferent  fpedators,  than  thofe  clubs  which  interfere 
with  the  legislation  and  government;  and  thofe  deities  of 
the  galleries  in  the  fenate,  who  are  fo  ready  to  applaud  or 
to  condemn*    The  national  aflcmbly  ought  to  be  regarded 
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as  the  organ  of  the  nation  :  dubs*  which  arc  .commonly 
proofs  of  a  minority,  ought  in  aM  events  to  be  fcdukrafly 
kejft  in  the  back-ground,  and  even  difjgerfed,  if  tending  to 
obfeure  the  dignity  of  the  legiflative  body:  the  fpe&ators 
of  a  fenato  wight  to  teftify  their  refpeft  by  an  invariable 
fiience. 

Under  the  prefent  conftitution  of  France,  it  is  a.  moft  dif- 
ficult province  for  a  minifter  to  retain-  the  confidence  of  the 
kingy  and  of  the  affembly.  On  the  tenth  of  March  Lotus  no- 
tified that  M.  de  Grave  had  been  nominated  to  the  war-de-» 
pamnent,  in  the  place  of  M.  Narbonne.  This  nomination 
was  followed  by  the  impeachment  of  M.  DeMart,  the  minifter 
for  foreign  affairs.  The  chief  articles  againft  him  were,  that 
he  had  negleded  his  duty  and  betrayed  the  nation,  in  not  pro- 
ducing to  the  affembly  the  papers  proving  a  concert  among 
other  nations  againft  France  ;  in  delaying  the  meaforHs  nece£ 
fery  for  the  fafety  of  the  country ;  in  deferring  till  the  firft  of 
March  any  account  of  the  official  notice  of  the  emperor,  dated 
the  fifth  of  January;  in  meanly  fuing  for  peacer  and  giving 
prince  Kaunltz  improper  information  concerning  the  ftate  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  difordets  of  thereskn  were  in  die  mem  tbUte  far  from 
being  compofed,  nor  could  unanimous  tranquillity  be  expe&cd 
after  fo  greatT  fo  recent,  Kb  fodden  a  change;  and  while  'the 
funfhine  of  foreign  peace  continued  to  nowrifla  every  petty 
feed  6(  fa&ton.  In  the  affair  of  Avignon  the  affembly 
fhewed  no  eminent  prudence  from  the  beginning  y  and  it  is 
now  fiiid  that  the  ariftocmteal  party  hive  feteed  the  oaftle, 
and  maintain  it  againft  their  opponents*  Surdyy  avwe  before 
tinted,  the  aftemblv  ought  to  pay  parttcahr  attention  to  this 
acquifition*  and  euro  its  native  fanacicrfan^  by  a  competent  gai^ 
rifon  of  ftfttkmtrt  troops*  The  adrtiiffirirt  of  Rwtaambcta  and 
Luckrter  to  the  rank  of  marfhafe  of  Fratfce,  white  fl&lfc  Fayette 
received  not  that  honour  *  the  fodden  unpopularity  of  she  latter, 
grounded,  as  id  find,  upon  his  freely  declaring  his  opinion  that 
France  ought  to  prefer  peace  to  warr  are  eircumftaHces  not 
eafihr  explicable. 

The  fodden  death  of  the  emperor5  on  die  firft  of  Maicfe*  e*~ 
Cited  great  confternatton  among  die  arrftocrafis,  and  afforded 
joy  and  exultation  to  the  fapporters  6f  the  conftitatmc* 

The  aflembly  proceeded  to  the  foqueftration  of  the  cffe&s  af 
the  emigrants  $  and  it  was  decreed  that  the  debts  doe  to  them 
fliould  be  paid  into  the  chamber  of  fequeftration;  that  the  pro- 
duce of  the  file  of  their  goods  by  a  creditor  (hall  be  paid  tdft> 
the  chamber  of  the  diftrio,  three  months  after  the  adjodkateao  ; 
1  and 
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ind  that  the  eftates  of  the  emigrants,  who  ftall  return  withid 
the  month  after  the  publication  of  this  decree,  {hail  be  held  by 
the  nation,  until  the  expences  of  the  military  preparations,  oc- 
cafioned  by  their  emigration)  ihall  be  known,  and  the  amount 
of  their  indemnity  (hall  be  regulated  by  this  fum* 

An  anfwer  from  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  read  to  the  afiem* 
My,  in  which  that  prince  aflerts  that  he  has  given  proofs  of 
his  wifhes  for  peace,  and  expects  a  fimilar  return ;  that  his 
troops  are  beneath  the  peace-eftablifhment  j  that  he  has  fent 
no  artillery  into  .Savoy,  but  on  the  contrary  the  garrifons  there 
have  not  their  compliment:  and  he  declares  his  refolutioa 
to  maintain  peace  and  good  neighbourhood  with  the  French 
nation,  and  that  he  confidcrs  any  fufpicion  to  the  contrary  as  an 
injury. 

The  death  of  the  Swedifh  kin&  on  the  29th  of  March*  was 
doubtlefe  a  fortunate  event  for  the  French  revolution*  Frefli 
fpirits  were  difiufed  through  the  nation ;  and  the  fuperftitious 
vulgar  imagined  that  they  beheld  the  peculiar  protection  of 
heaven*  in  the  removal  of  the  two  chief  foes  of  France  in  on# 
month* 

Meanwhile  that  veteran  and  haughty  ftatefman  prince  Kau- 
nitz,  ever  remarkable  for  the  pride  of  his  meafures*  and  fotf 
their  failure,  continued  to  hold  the  reins  of  government  undef 
the  new  king  of  Hungary*  On  the  tenth  of  March  he  had  re-* 
turned  an  anfwer  to  the  requifition  of  France*  importing;  that 
the  aflembling  of  troops  by  his  mailer  and  the  German  princes, 
was  only  to  maintain  the  peace  of  their  ftate£,  difturbed  by 
the  French  example*  and  by  the  machinations  of  the  jacobins  } 
and  that  the  league  between  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  the  moft 
refpe&able  powers  of  Europe*  fhould  be  continued  till  the 
French  nation  paid  more  refped  to  kings. 

In  the  progrefs  of  thefe  negotiations,  the  young  Hungarian 
king,  excited  by  die  influence  0/  Pruffia,  began  to  exhibit 
more  enmity  and  feveter  terms*  At  length,  on  the  5th  of 
April,  M.  de  Noailles,  in  his  <li (patches  to  the  French  mini* 
fter  for  foreign  affairs,  explained  the  propositions  of  the  court 
of  Vienna,  that  fatisfaAkm  fhould  be  given  to  the  German 
princes  proprietors  of  AUace*  that  Avignon  fhould  be  reftored 
to  the  pope§  and  that  the  internal  government  of  France  fhould 
be  inverted  with  facta  efficiency,  that  the  other  powers  may 
have  no  apprehenftons  of  being  troubled  by  France*  Thole 
terms  produced  a  declaration  of  war  againft  Francis  I.  king  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  decreed  by  the  affemblyj  and  ratified 
by  the  French  king,  on  the  aoth  of  April. 

M.  de  Noailles,  in  Us  dnpatches  adds,  that  the  Pruffian  en-* 
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vey  at  Vienna  has  haftily  departed  for  Berlin ;  that  reqatfition^ 
have  been  font  to  the  circles  of  the  empire  for  contingents  in- 
men  and  money;  and  that  Francis  I.  is  inclined  to  diftruft 
the  king  of  Pruffia,  who  preffes  him  with  eagernefs  to  war. 
Amid  thefe  important  objects,  we  have  omitted  to  mention  that 
the  aflembly  has  uTued  a  decree  againft  the  diftin&ions  of  the  ha* 
bits  of  ecclefiaftical  dignitaries :  and  that  lord  Gower>  the  Eng- 
lifh  ambaflador  at  Paris,  has  prefented  a  conciliating  note  on  the 
affair  between  a  French  and  EngKfh  frigate  in  the  Eaft  IndieSf 
apparently  arifing  from  faults  on  both  fides*  which  it  is  to  b« 
*xpe&ed  will  prevent  any  disagreement  arifing  from  this  caufe. 

BRITAIN    aki>  IRELAND^ 

National    Affairs* 

The  mod  important  objcft,  under  this  divifion,  is  the  waf 
now  carrying  on  in  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  but  having  already,  under 
the  latter  title,  mentioned  its  progrefs,  there  is  no  occafion  for 
anyrepetition  here.  , 

The  chief  articles  m  the  marriage-treaty,  between  Pruffia  and 
England,  have  been  laid  before  the  public.  The  Pruffian  mo- 
narch gives  to  the  princefs  a  portion  of  100*000  crowns.  A 
Formal  renunciation  is  made,  in  favour  of  the  mate  fucceflion, 
of  all  right  of  inheritance  arifing  from  the  houfe  of  Pruffia  and 
Brandenburgh,  as  ufually  done  on  the  marriages  of  the  Pruf- 
fian princefles.  The  fum  of  4000 1,  fterting'  rs  annually  af- 
figned  for  pin-money  and  other  expences ;  and  8000L  annually 
ofjointure,  in  cafe  of  the  death  of  her  hufband. 

Parliamentary   Proceedings. 

Many  important  affairs  have  been  debated,  but  few  decided* 
in  the  prefent  feffion  of  parliament.  The  raimfter's  popularity 
had  been  confiderably  injured  by  the  injudicious  preparations 
t  for  a  Ruffian  war ;  in  which  Europe  was  aftonifhed  to  behold* 
for  the  firft  time,  Britain  adding  in  a  fabfervient  capacity  to 
the  narrow  and  interefted  politics  of  Pruffia.  It  was  eafily 
perceivable  that  fomething  muft  be  done  to  appeafe  the  public 
clamoar  5  but  the  ufiial  imprudent  conduct  of  oppoution  fur- 
fliflied  the  minifter  with  the  fureft  defence. 

In  declaring  our  fentiments  with  the  freedom  of  impartial 

i^ectators,  unconnected  with  all  parties,  and  influenced  only  by 

our  earneft  wifhes  for  the  public  tranquillity  and  advantage* 

kis  hoped  that  no  reader  wiil  impute  our  occanonal  appkuife 
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rdf  the  minifter  to  a  blind  confidence  in  his  meafures,  or,  pur 
occafional  cenfure  to  any  inclination  towards  the  oppofition. 
Whatever  party  be  in  office,  the  prefent,  the  oppofition,  or 
any  other  compofed  of  both,  or  inimical  to  both,  we  confider 
it  as  the  peculiar  duty  and  fpecial  privilege  of  the  prefs,  to 
watch  over  the  power  of  minifters,  ever  dangerous,  whether 
.they  be  monarchical,  ariftocratical,  or  democratical.  By  our 
happy  conftitution  little  can  be  apprehended  from  the  royal 
prerogative  j  hut  every  thing  is  to  be  feared  from  minifter^ 
thofe  temporary  kings,  whofe  power^  not  being  hereditary,  nor 
'of  any  fixed  juration,  is  frequently  enlarged  to  excefs,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  fecure  itfelf.  We  would  wifh  to  fee  a  philofophical 
enquiry  into  the  origin,  nature  and  tendency  of  this  newfpe?- 
cies  of  magiftracy,  which  in  molt  European  kingdoms  forms 
an  important  branch  of  the  government  and  conftitution  \  and 
yet  has  ^xtver  been  cojifidered  by  any  political  writer  as  eveii 
a  member  of  government,  while  it  is  in  fa&  the  chief  wheel 
of  the  machine-  A  comparifon  might  be  inftitutcd  between 
jhis  high  office  and  that  of  temporary  magiftrates  in  republics, 
of  vizirs,  and  maires  du  palais ;  and  even  that  of  ele&ive 
.monarchs,  particularly  the  popes,  the  fingular  government  of 
which  laft  it  not  a  little  refemblcs,  in. its  duration  upon  a  me- 
dium taken,  and  in  other  refpe&s,  Specially  in  the  facred  pri- 
vilege, here  called  confidence  in  the  minifter,  and  at  Rome 
infallibility. 

Setting  this  afide,  we  believe  that  were  Mr.  Pitt  out  of  of-* 
fice,  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  find  a  better  minifter  to  fupply 
his  place,  yet  we  applaud  not  the  praifes  of  our  conftitution, 
echoed  by  the  minifter,  and  even  put  into  the  royal  mouth  on 
the  meeting  of  parliament :  fuch  praifes  are  injudicious,  and 
.the  voice  of  a  happy  people  is  in  this  cafe  the  only  acclamation 
•which  ought  to  be  heard. 

To  d'fperfe  the  fliades  of  unpopularity,  the  minifter,  inftead 
of  impofing  more  taxes  to  defray  the  expence  x>f  the  Ruffian 
'  armament,  as  expected,  liberally  took  offfome  fmall  taxes  which 
chiefly  harrafled  the  poorer  clafs  ofpeople*  This  might  have  been 
regarded  as  a  mean  copipeniation  for  committing  the  national 
honour  to  no  purpofe,  and  fo,r  ;a  wanton  wafte  of  public  mo- 
ney ;  and  even  as  an  avowal  that  many  of  our  mes  were 
unneceflary,  except  to  .keep  minifters  in  power  by  bribing  our 
representatives,  had  not  an  infatuated  oppofition  fallen  headlong 
into  the  fnare  l<ua  /or  thenx.  Inftead  of  filence,  or  infincere 
applaufe,  the  oppofition  feemed  eager  to  fecure  the  public  ha- 
tred, by  objecting  to  any  diminution  of  taxes ;  and,  on  a  future 
^Qccafion,  by  a  propofal  to  increafe  the  allowance  of  the  duke 
fif  y^rk.— Happy  is  th6  minifter  who  has  fuch  enemies ! 
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In  the  debate  on  the  Ruffian  armament,  a  meafure  repro- 
bated by  the  nation,  it  was  contended  that  the  Britifh  par- 
liament may  foon  become  a  type  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  be  only  employed  to  regifter  the  edict  of  the  minifter. 
•—A  flight  vote  of  cenfure  indeed  appeared  proper ;  but  though 
Jhc  mihiftry  had,  in  this  inftance,  been  mifled,  yet  their  for- 
pier  merits  were  fuch,  that  the  houfe  had  no  reaion  to  fuppofe 
the  public  opinion  in  their  favour  much  changed,  and  there- 
fore continued  their  fupport. — To  overpower  the  charge  by 
concealment  of  papers,  and  by  mere  majorities,  was,  however, 
rather  odious,  conjidering  the  progrefs  of  reafon  and  liberty  in 
the  public  mind.  The  charge  againft  a  certain  member,  for 
improper  conduct  in  the  Weftminfter  election,  was  fupprcfled 
-in  a  fimilar  way ;  and  the  public  wondered  (hat  darknefs  fhould 
have  become  absolutely  neceflary. 

On  the  reduction  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the  increafe  of 
pay  to  the  former,  we  fhall  not  comment.  The  trial  of  Mr. 
Haftings  has  proceeded  flowly.  The  debates  on  the  Indian 
war,  another  object  of  no  popularity,  were  terminated  in  the 
wfual  way,  by  a  majority. 

The  bill  for  an  alteration  in  the  choice  and  diftribution  of 
juftices  of  the  peace,  in  Weftminfter  and  other  departments 
adjacent  to  London,  feems  a  laudable  meafure.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  objected  that  the  influence  of  the  crown,  that  is  of 
*he  miniiter  for  the  time,  muft  be  thereby  increafed  ;  and  that 
the  trading  juftices,  with  all  their  infamy,  are  neceflary  evils, 
sis  they  are  attended  by  men  experienced  in  detecting  criminals, 
perhaps  the  latter  magiftratet  might  be  allowed  to  retain  their 
offices,  for  this  purpofe,  while  the  new  jtftices  might  deter- 
mine more  creditable  matters. 

The  arrangement  for  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  of 
•  which  nine  millions  are  already  cleared,  was  revifed  and  im- 
proved. 

Mr.  Fox's  bill  on  libels  flumbers  in  the  houfe  of  lords, 
though  more  conciliation  might  have  been  expected. 

The  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  flave-trade  was  at  length 
carried  j  but  a  gradual  abolition  will,  it  is  believed,  be  pre- 
ferred. We  wjih  that  this-meafure  may  not  prove  injurious  to 
our  colonies,  and  to  the  empire  :  as  philanthropies  we  applaud, 
but  as  politicians  doubt.  Little  would  be  die  advantage  even 
to  humanity,  if  in  a  century  or  two  our  colonies  became  Ac 
property  of  the  African  aborigines,  a  race  who  firtce  the  ere-. 
.  ?tion  or  the  wcrjd'  have  not  produced  one  civflifed  nation,  and 
\n  whofe  hands  the  field  of  induftry  would  foon  become  a  de- 
fer* waftet— ,We  adore  the  footfteps  Of  proridence  in  the 
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deftru&ion  of  barbarbus  nations,  that  civflrfed  ones  may  top- 
ply  their  place,  as  we  <praife  the  hand  that  roots  up  weefe  in 
x>rder  to  low  grain :  hut  when  this  order  is  reverfed,  theW  is 
occafidn  for  poignant  regret  %   and  we  are  dubious  which  to 

C  refer,  the  good  fenfe  of  our  anceftors,  or  our  own  fenfi- 
ility* 

The  debates  on  die  confHtution  of  the  ScottMh  burghs  pre- 
fented  a  Angular  fcene. — Great  numbers  of  the  moft  remediable 
people  in  that  country  figned  petitions  for  redrefs ;  yet  the 
mimfter,  the  former  friend  of  a  parliamentary  reform,  did  not 
fupport  their  claims ;  and  the  fecretary,  with  his  coadjutor, 
treated  them  with  contempt.  ' 

Let  it  not  be  fuppofed  from  this,  and  our  remarks  on  fora£ 
other  tranfa&ions  of  this  feffion  of  parliament,  that  we  meat* 
to  contribute  in  the  fmaHeft  degree  to  the  murmurs  of  diflatif- 
fa&ion.  If  any  man  imagine  himfelf  a  better  friend  to  the  pub- 
lic tranquillity,  he  errs.  But  that  there  are  difcontents  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  deny ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  fmall  conceffions 
and  conciliations  are  absolutely  neceflary  to  the  national  peace. 
That  obftinacy  which  excites  oppoiition,  that  contempt  which 
kindles  rage,  are  dangerous  weapons  to  weild  at  this  enlight- 
ened period.  In  former  ages  it  might  be  a  prudent  maxim 
to  yield  nothing,'  that  nothing  might  be  expe&ed ;  but  maxims 
muft  vary  with  times.  If  our  parties  be  kept  at  fuch  extreme 
di fiance,  that  the  one  feems  to  (belter  itfelf  under  defpotic 
power,  and  the  other  to  fly  to  republicanifm,  the  collifion,  if 
they  encountered,  muft  be  dreadful.  It  i»  furely  the  duty  of 
every  friend  to  his  country,  to  recommend  fome  conceffions  on 
the  part  of  power ;  temper  and  content  to  the  other  fide ;  mo-> 
deration  to  all.  The  Spartan  kin?,  who  diminifhed  bis  own 
power  in  order  to  render  it  more  lafting,.may  be  recommended 
as  a  model  to  rulers,  who  ought  to  treat  thofe  who  offer  re** 
fonable  requefts  as  their  friends  and  brothers,  and  not  to  excite 
accumulated  vengeance  by  a  ftern  refufal  of  the  fmalleft  con- 
ceffion,  far  lefs  to  obtrude  upon  the  public  patience  by  fuch  ug- 
wife  obduracy  at  a  critical  period. 

In  regard  to  the  two  other  kingdoms  of  this  empire,  Ireland 
acquired  fo  many  advantages  lately  by  a  patriotic  parliament, 
that  (he  has.  every  reafon  to  be  contented  and  happy :  but 
Scotland,  as  we  are  concerned  to  obferve  from  fome  period- 
ical publications  of  that  country,  and  to  learn  from  intel- 
ligent natives  ^complains  much  of  old  fetters  on  her  commerce 
and  improvement,  not  yet  removed,  and  of  the  marked  neglect 
ihewn  to  her  interefts.  The  defpotifm  of  laft  century,  and 
two  rebellions  of  a  part  of  her  people  in  this,  rendered  Scot* 
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land  To  tame,  that  fhe  has  long, regarded  any  ©ppofition  to- the 
ttuniftcr,  as  an  aft  of  fedition  carefully  to  be  avoided,  left  the 
memory  of  her  rebels  fhould  recur.  Now  becoming  more 
induftrious  and  enlightened,  (he  begins,  to  know  her  real  in- 
ter efts,  antf  to  apprize  all  the.bleifing?  of  freedom. 

The  parliament  of  Ireland  has  extended  liberal  indulgences 
to  the  Roman  catholics  of  that  kingdom>  by  eftablifcing  the 
legality  of  intermarriage  between  them  and  the  proteftants,  by 
admitting  them  to  the  profeiEon  oT  the  law,  and  the  benefit 
of  education,  and  by  remqying  all  reftri&ions  upox*  their  in- 
duftry  in  trade  and  manufa&ure.  A  reciprocal  preference  ui 
the  corn  trade*  with  Britain  has  been  eftabliflied.  Further 
.progrefs  has  heen  made  in  checVing  the  immoderate  ufe  of 
Jpintuous  liquors ;  and  fome  wife  inftitutions  have  beep  or- 
"dained  fox  the  regulation  of'  charitable  foundations. 

May  i,  179?. 
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